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In this issue, continuing our 3-issue study of United States manpower and 
defense needs, 7 specialists look at the function of Selective Service and its costs 


and consequences. 


Our first author notes that the Selective Service System 


“has met and solved all military manpower problems of a large and complex 


nature for more than a quarter of a century”? and “at the same time . . 


. has 


protected the civilian economy.” Defending the System, the director declares 
_ that it is “as clear an example as exists today of government of the people, by 
_\) the people, and for the people.” 


HERE HAS BEEN MORE untruth, mis- 
interpretation and confusion pub- 

lished about the Selective Service 
"System i in the last five years than in the previ- 
ous two decades. In spite of this, there seems 
“to have been a popular recognition, reflected 
by the Congress, that much of the adverse 
comment was uninformed, confused, or even 
synthetic. The System has been probed and 
Assected, but the findings have not always 
‘Deen accurately or fully described. Some of 
“the criticisms of the Selective Service System 
‘and a description of their true nature and 


-the nature of some of the proposed alterna- 


. tives are discussed here. 

a The allegation that Congress did not give 
adequate consideration to the question of 
extending the Selective Service System’s au- 
thority to deliver men for induction was as 
unfortunate as it was untrue, tending to 


-misinform the American public about the 


| operations of the committees of Congress, and 
‘Congress as a whole. Members of the Senate 


The Operation of the 
) Selective Service System 


By Lewis B. HERSHEY 
Director, Selective Service System 


and House Armed Services Committees have 
a profound knowledge of the history, philos- 
ophy, organization and methods of the Selec- 
tive Service System. They request and re- 
ceive frequent reports on virtually every 
phase of Selective Service operations, often 
on a weekly basis. In addition, the Selective 
Service Act itself requires the Director of 
Selective Service to make an exhaustive report 
to Congress in writing once each year. Thus 
Congress and its cammittees can act quickly 
on Selective Service questions. Statements 
that Congress did not consider alternatives to 
Selective Service—an all-volunteer army, al- 
ternate civilian service, universal training or 
service, the various forms of national service, 
different sequences of selection and foreign 
systems—are not true. 


CRITICISMS OF TRE SYSTEM 


Tt has been alleged that the present Selec- 
tive Service System permits “escape” 
military service. 


from 
In a highly restricted sense 


rq 


bigs ` 


this is true, since not all those who register 
serve in the armed forces. Itis also true that 
not all available and acceptable registrants 
serve. But the implication that this is con- 
trolled or controllable by-the Selective Service 
System is a serious distortion. Actually, the 
System does not have and never has had any 
influence upon how many men it delivers for 
induction; it decides only who is to be deliv- 
ered for induction and who is to be deferred. 
If the Selective Service System declined to 
give a single deferment, still the numbers de- 
livered for induction would not be increased. 

The numbers in Class I-A do not influence 
the size of the armed forces or the size of the 
monthly calls. The word “escape” is really 
just a term applied by the critics to registrants 
who have to be deferred to reduce the re- 
source of manpower to fit the calls. The 
number who will “escape” is a mathematical 
determination made by the Department of 
Defense before the Selective Service System 
performs its functions. In a sense each 
month the Selective Service System receives 
an implicit call for “escape,” and the Selec- 
tive Service System is expected to fill it se- 
lectively. 

There can be only one alternative to 
“escape” and that is a large enough call for 
induction to accommodate virtually all ac- 
ceptable registrants. Unless the problem is 
solved mathematically there will always be 
“escape,” and it will be implemented by judg- 
ment, by sequence of selection, by lottery or 
some other method, but it will still be 
“escape.” 

The subject of uniformity in classification 
is also considerably less than fully understood. 
The Selective Service System has looked into 
the file in every alleged instance of the lack 
of adequate uniformity and it has repeatedly 
reaffirmed the knowledge that good, sensible 
classification does not produce what is often 


. looked upon casually | as uniformity. A few 


examples: 

One local board in a city having four local 
boards deferred no teachers while the other 
three deferred teachers. Inquiry disclosed 
that the local board that had’ not deferred 
teachers had never considered the issue of 
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teacher deferment. 
to defer a teacher. ; 

There were two teachers in another city. 
One was deferred and the other was not. : 
The teacher who was not deferred was teach- ` 
ing subjects in an area where there was evi- f 
dence of a considerable surplus of teachers. ‘ 

One local board declined to defer a police- } 
man although others in the same city deferrec, 
them. There was no shortage of police in the 3 
precinct under the jurisdiction of the boart’- 
which had declined. 

If all were deferred in a specific type of job’ 
or skill, it would immediately be stigmatizec 
as a “draft haven” and the philosophy of the, 
Selective Service law, that each case must be“ 
decided on its individual merits so as to pre. 
clude “blanket deferments,” would be vic: 
lated. Purposeless uniformity would be serve. 
but who, if anyone, would want such uni: 
formity, particularly after it had impose¢c 
deferments where there were surpluses? 

The Selective Service System has beer’ 
criticized on the ground that the ee 
which ‘it operates creates a period of sever. 
years of uncertainty for the deferred regis: i 
trant. I am astonished that this argumen: . 
was ever broached. Obviously, those who ar¢’ 
deferred could end the uncertainty at any’ 
time by volunteering for enlistment or induc’ 
tion. The real cause of their uncertainty i; 
the international situation which may, or ma; K 
not, require military service from more, or 
fewer, registrants. Any process has to aq =, 
itself to conditions as they exist. To provide 
a false feeling of certainty would be a dis- 
service to all. j 

In truth the real uncertainty is not that of 
those deferred, but of those in military ser- 
vice. The pretense of ignoring real uncer- 
tainty while championing pseudo-uncertainty 
is astounding. It is said with perhaps some 
validity that one reason there is conce: ~ 
about low-grade uncertainty is that in thi 
protected life in the United States, som 
people have never had to face up to true un 
certainty sufficient to harden their charac’ 
ters to meet the kind of uncertainty they may! 
actually have to face. 

A lack of fairness and equity has beer 


It had never been asker 


y ‘postulated. In nearly five years of desultory 
criticism in this regard there has been no 
description yet of what, in the opinion of the 
critics, would constitute fairness and equity. 
Those who have alleged unfairness or inequity 
have done so in terms of personal desires—a 
short-range viewpoint that discounts group 
needs. The fact that the armed forces cannot 

> accommodate all registrants makes it un- 
“i avoidable that they be treated differently. 
! Not all can get in; not all can stay out. 

a This situation is not new. The question of 

'. who should serve when not all can be accom- 
modated mathematically has been the prob- 
-lem of Selective Service since the close of the 

. Korean episode more than 15 years ago. The 

` ¿System has solved this problem selectively, 
“with a view to the good of the group, for 
‘more than a quarter of a century. The Se- 
lective Service System has never had the 
simple task of selecting for military service all 
of one major kind of registrant—farmers, 

$ engineers, teachers, carpenters, physicists, stu- 

«dents, physicians, lawyers, or welders—al- 

` though some advocates of “fairness and 

* equity,” and certainly of uniformity, would 
- argue that fairness, equity and uniformity 
' could not be achieved otherwise. 

Calls for military manpower do not come 

j in quanta that match the numbers of a spe- 

_ cific skill that might next be called as a group. 

' There is no equity in free distribution of 
books to one who cannot read. There is 

“nothing fair about being designated for mili- 

tary service to a man who does not wish to 

serve. There is neither fairness nor equity 
to the man who wants to serve but is rejected. 

“Fairness and equity” is a confused, elusive 

phrase except in terms of specific desires 

and only persons with similar desires could be 
expected to agree. The phrase “the many 
`y and well-known inequities of the present sys- 

‘ite? is neither profound nor analytical. It 

‘fis a device in debate. 


eT at onc 


ew AND “PUNISHMENTS” 

Ki There is a very basic misconception that 
" has been read into the present Selective Ser- 
vice operation by some who have presumed 
that there are vested rights to deferment. 


4 
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This concept assumes that the law, or the 
regulations, or uniformity, or equity, assures 
—or ought to assure—deferment to specific 
groups of registrants. They contend that a 
person who has been reclassified out of a de- 
ferred status has been “deprived of a right” 
or has been “punished.” This line of think- 
ing, unless illuminated by the reality of law 
and fact, can lead to obtuse assumptions hav- 
ing to do with possible violation of constitu- 
tional rights. 

The Selective Service law provides for the 
induction of all liable men, with a small num- 
ber of specific exemptions, such as some 
aliens. The task that is delegated to the 
Selective Service System is that of deciding 
“when” the military service predetermined by 
law should be permitted to begin. The Se- 
lective Service System does not induct any- 
one. It permits to be inducted by law the 
numbers desired by the armed forces. There 


is, therefore, no opportunity for the Selective _ 


Service System to apply punishment, even if 


military service could be interpreted as a 


punishment, which by law and American 
heritage it cannot. Both describe it—and it 
has. always been accepted—as an obligatién 
and privilege. 

Under the authority and responsibility 
given the Selective Service System by the law, 


no deferment can be given except for the gen- 


eral good—the national interest—not per- 
sonal interest. The national interest may 
have a “right” to the deferment of a regis- 
trant, but an individual has no “right” except 
the right to military service to which he has 
been by law precommitted. When the Se- 
lective Service System ceases intrusion into 
the progress of a registrant toward induction, 
he is delivered for induction without further 
delay without any implication of punishment 
or penalty. 

The issue of discrimination against minority 


groups has been mentioned. Discrimination ` 


in Selective Service judgment has never been 
pursued seriously as an issue, although statis- 
tics have been variously interpreted. The 
fact that the Selective Service System years 
ago discontinued all records of race has made 
it impossible to acquire Selective Service sta- 


yl 


hd 
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tistics. Consequently, only those of the De- 
partment of Defense are available for inter- 
pretation. They show a larger percentage of 
induction of some minority groups, but these 
statistics are meaningless because they repre- 
sent the residue after the “available pool” has 
been ransacked by service recruiters. 

If more whites are enlisted from the pool, 
those left are less likely to be white. Depart- 
ment of Defense statistics show enlistments to 
be disproportionately white. Those left in 
the Selective Service pool must, therefore, be 
disproportionately nonwhite. The number of 
Negroes serving in Vietnam has nothing to 
do with Selective Service operations. It is a 
consequence of Department of Defense poli- 
cies, service policies, and disproportionate 
reenlistment rates. i 

The Selective Service System has also been 
accused of rejecting the wrong people. It 
may be that the wrong people have been re- 
jected for military service, but not by the 
Selective Service System. By law, the Selec- 
tive Service System is confined to the area of 
availability for service. The question of ac- 
ceptability is delegated by law to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem does reject a comparatively small number 
on further delegation by the Department of 
Defense. These are predominantly obvious 
cases: cripples, convicts and registrants whose 
mentality is clearly limited. 

The rejection of athletes, high school gradu- 
ates and traffic law violators for physical, 
mental or moral reasons are all the conse- 
‘quences of Armed Forces Examining Station 
action under criteria from the Department 
of Defense. It is not a Selective Service re- 
sponsibility or function to exercise these judg- 
ments. 

It has been suggested that perhaps an in- 
equitable proration of calls may have forced 
some local boards to refuse deferment to a 
group of registrants different from those ex- 
empted by other boards. This is impossible 
because all calls must be prorated on 
the basis of the number of existent Class I-A’s, 


* Ed. note: For discussion of these alternatives, 
see Current History, August, 1968. 


ALTERNATIVES TO SELECTIVE SERVICE 


These are some of the criticisms which have ` 


been discussed without the benefit of full in- 
formation. In this smoggy atmosphere, it 
has sometimes been concluded that almost 
any other operation would be more effective. 
Foreign systems have been reviewed; com- 
puters have been consulted; alternate service, 
national service, universal military training, 
universal military service, an all-volunteer 
mercenary armed force, a lottery, a different 
sequence of call—all these proposals; none of 


` them new or novel, have been revived.* 


Here again more knowledge would have been 
helpful. 

The foreign systems had nothing to offer. 
It is evident that no form of foreign conscrip- 
tion would be acceptable in the United States. 
Novices in the field of conscription have con- 
ducted “studies” of foreign systems and have 
affirmed this fact. 

Computers have been found to be highly 
expensive and complicated, compared to the 
present method, without contributing any- 
thing that could not be better accomplished 
under the present structure. There are two 
basic approaches to “computerization” of the 
Selective Service System. In one approach, 
the computer would make blanket judgments 
when fed weighted facts. Human beings 
would have to weigh the facts first. In the 
other, computers would compile local and 
appeal board decisions statistically. The first 


was discarded in deference to the complexity: ~ 


of the problem. The second was too expen- 
sive for decentralized operation, and would 
add neither speed nor clarity.. The use of 
computers would require restructuring the 
decentralized system. Some critics actually 
proposed that restructuring take place regard- 
less of other consequences, including the need 
to insure the System’s survival under condi- 
tions which might require widely decentral- 
ized operations. 

Advocates of computer operations have 
been attracted by the possibility that draft 
calls could be filled by pushing buttons on a 
well-charged computer. Two aspects of the 
problem are generally ignored. First of all, 
pushing a button will not immediately pro- 


: 
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- duce an inductee. A man is entitled by law 
to a minimum notice of 10 days before the 
effective date of induction. He cannot be 
delivered for induction until 21 days after he 
has been notified of acceptability. This de- 
lay to accommodate the registrant has been 
attributed by some to the decentralized opera- 
tions of Selective Service: It could not be 
eliminated by any device except one which 
would dehumanize -registrants. 

Second, even after orders for induction are 
issued, in many cases unforeseen develop- 
ments require local draft boards to postpone 


induction, offer further deferment, or even 


cancel the orders. 


OTHER ALTERNATIVES 


What of the other alternatives to Selective 
Service? Much effort has been devoted to 
the possibility of equating various types of 
public activity with military service. The 
Peace Corps, VISTA and other similar pro- 
grams have been analyzed for deprivations 
and hazards that might plausibly be equated 
with military service. In the traditional 
meaning of the term, “alternative service” 
describes the civilian work performed ‘in lieu 
of military service by persons classified as 
conscientious objectors on the restricted, his- 
torical grounds of “religious training and be- 
lief.” Other groups, some of whom have de- 
bated themselves into objection, would prefer 
some sort of civilian employment rather than 
military service, and have hoped they might 
be admitted to the special work privilege 
given conscientious objectors without meet- 
ing the qualifications prescribed by heritage 
and by law. Proposals for such an alterna- 
tive have been considered by Congress many 
times and have always been rejected. A shift 
in congressional policy on this subject is con- 
sidered to be least likely at a time when calls 
for military manpower are large. 

National service generally implies the se- 
lection and assignment of virtually everyone 
to military or to some sort of civilian duty. 
The proposal was given its most thorough 
debate early in World War II, but at that 
time the proposal focused more sharply on 
the employment in civilian work of men who 


had been rejected for military service. Pres- 
ent thinking generally proposes that the mili- 
tary and civilian sectors compete for the 
same people. P 

The all-volunteer armed force concept has 
been revived in the same atmosphere. The 
thought has been advanced that military ser- 
vice is an “implicit tax” on the individual 
performing it and that he should, therefore, 
be paid a wage somewhat equal to the tax. 
Here, too, there has been a tendency to ig- 
nore some aspects of the problem. Proposals 
of this kind seldom take into account the 
proven difficulties of maintaining an all- 
volunteer army, which might in effect be- 
come a mercenary army. 

The American colonists enacted a wide 
variety of statutes to assure that security was 
shared by all declared to be liable, not just the 
poor and the willing. American philosophy 
has always been to keep the armed forces a 
part of, and under the control of, the civilian 


. population and not to permit them to de- 


velop into a separate organization, as in some 
foreign nations, with military attitudes, inter- 
ests and objectives. 

Every new generation in the Department 
of Defense has tried to eliminate the draft. 
All efforts have been unsuccessful. Repeated 
increases in salaries to members of the armed 
forces have often been followed by reductions 
in enlistments rather than increases. ‘The 
cost of buying the devotion of enough men 
for the relatively short time they would be 
young enough to perform effectively has been 
estimated at up to $17 billion a year, depend- 
ing upon how large an armed force is needed. 

To mercenaries, service is a career. This 
may be appropriate for officers and special- 
ists, but no nation can afford to permit the 
lower ranks to develop into ‘an organization of 
men who might be older, less strong and less 
agile than a potential enemy. A mercenary 
armed force, motivated exclusively by finan- 
cial considerations, might also be expected to 
capitulate to the highest bidder. A merce- 
nary force, further, would not come equally 
from all geographical or political parts of the 
nation and its terrizories, or racial or religious 
or intellectual backgrounds, and would not, 
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therefore, be representative of the American 
people. The rich and wealthy would be 
exempted by circumstance. This would re- 
create by inversion the rejected. practice of 
buying-out-of-service. 

No realistic plan for quick expansion of a 
mercenary force to meet the demands of a 
sudden emergency has ever been proposed. 

Throughout the period of inquisition, 
“study” groups were formed to examine “in 
depth” the various segments of the Selective 
Service System structure and its operations. 
It is unfortunate that none of these studies 
was productive. The statistical “studies” 
were exceptionally unproductive and value- 
less, but there were so many of them that an 
analysis of their aberrations and misinterpre- 
tations would be a project in itself. 

It is also unfortunate that these studies paid 
little attention to the people who worked with 
Selective Service for years or who have re- 
viewed alternative proposals. Selective Service 
“studies” were begun in a vacuum. Partici- 
pants seldom had even rudimentary knowl- 
- edge in the areas in which they were expected 
to give expert opinions and advice. While 
this had the distinct advantage of excluding 
prejudice, it had the disadvantage of cloud- 
ing a distinction between truth and falsity, 
fact and fiction. The plausible was bound to 
appear factual even though it had no sub- 
` stance. For example: the story was told 
many times of the two college roommates 
who were identical in status: one was drafted 
and the other was not. This story sounds_ 
plausible because with more than 4,000 local 
boards, it would be likely that a difference of 
this kind could and would occur. However, 
every alleged occurrence of this kind has been 
checked and not one thus far has been found 
to be factual. (Each alleged case of two 
identical teachers, one deferred and the other 
not, has also been checked, and each has been 
found to be false.) “The curious overriding 
condition at the time these allegations were 
made was that calls from the Department of 
Defense were extremely low in relation to the 
volume of registrants and, except as volun- 
teers, few college students at that time were 
going into military service. 


An example of statistical aberration is a 
“study” made of the comparative number of 
registrants initially placed by local boards in 
Class I-A, showing a high number in some 
boards and a low number in others. The con- 


-clusion was drawn that more men were taken 


into military service from some board areas 
than others. But this, again, was-an error 
growing out of insufficient knowledge and 
understanding. The “study” ignored the fact 
that registrants classified in Class I-A do not. 
necessarily stay in that classification. A re- 
view of the local boards involved in the statis- 
tical “study” showed that the extraction of 
military manpower was about equal between 
them. The statisticians had neglected to sub- 
tract the number of registrants removed from 
Class I-A. 

This is not intended as a defense of the 
System. Its purpose is to emphasize that al- 
legations against the Selective Service System 
are suspect as to purpose until proven to be 
fact, and-that phrases such as “the well-- 
known inequities of the present system” are 
mostly propaganda. ; 

Of course, it is highly appropriate in a 
democracy to have every governmental pro- 
gram and agency periodically dissected and 
carefully scrutinized, so that the public can 
be informed and given an opportunity to re- 
ject, amend or confirm. It is also important 
to present all sides of each question and to 
represent all advocates. A less than complete 
disclosure is a disservice to the American. 
public. i 

The present Selective Service System has 
attributes that should be examined along with 
its suspected faults. One is its effectiveness. 


(Continued on page 50) 





General Lewis B. Hershey was commissioned 
in the regular Army as an artillery officer in 
1920. His connection with Selective Service 
began in 1936 when he became secretary and 
executive officer of the Army and Navy Se- 
lective Service Committee, a planning group. 
He was named Director of the Selective Ser- 
vice System in July, 1941—a post he still 
holds today. i 








In describing the many programs of training used by the armed forces, 
this expert points out that “the large majority of personnel entering the services 
must be trained in the specific skills required. . . . This education and training 
extends from basic literacy and remedial education in some cases to highly spe- 
cialized instruction in electronic and communications systems.” 


Military Training in the U. S. Today 


By SamueL H. Hays 
Colonel, United States Military Academy 


IKE THE POLICEMAN and fireman, the 
soldier has long been with us. Our 
national security and the welfare of 

our social institutions in part depend on how 
well he has performed his job. Individual 
citizens or their property may be jeopardized 
by inefficient or ineffective policemen or fire- 
men; but cities, provinces or even nations can 
be destroyed or conquered if soldiers provided 
for their protection prove incapable of per- 
forming successfully. One might argue about 
a national policy or purpose which leads to 
the use of military forces in this case or that, 
but the historical record is clear that the 
“price of liberty is eternal vigilance” and re- 
quires armed forces trained and ready to dé- 
fend the country or to support its national 
policies. 

The military profession as practiced in each 
of our services has certain distinctive charac- 
teristics which determine and mold its train- 
ing patterns and procedures. Military service 
is rarely pursued for self-interest or profit, nor 
does it produce an identifiable product which 
can be assigned an economic value. The 
military contract has an “unlimited liability” 
clause under which the soldier, sailor or air- 
man places his services at the call of his na- 
tion regardless of the degree of hardship or 
sacrifice this may entail. The terrors, perils 
and rigors of combat require a motivation, a 
group solidarity and the development of an 
instinctive response to a degree well beyond 


that required in most types of civil employ- 
ment. 

Therefore, one of the fundamental ` pur- 
poses of military training is to reorient the 
attention of the recruit from himself, his own 
desires and problems to those of the organiza- 
tion, his teammates and associates. He must 
learn and accept, as his own, the values, 
standards and norms of the military society 
of which he is to be a part and prepare him- 
self to make an effective contribution to his 
group or team. This means that while the 
trainee must learn many individual skills and 
acquire considerable knowledge, for the most 
part his military training is a process of group 
orientation and socialization designed to train 
individuals to perform as skilled members of 
a smoothly functioning team. 

A second aspect of military training stems 
from the far-reaching effects of our modern 
technological society. Modern military or- 
ganizations are largely composed of specialists 
skilled in a wide variety of occupational spe 
cialties. As the systems of communications 
and electronics, transportation, and weapons 
have grown progressively more technical and 
complicated, so have the skills of the men 
required to operate them. Even the spectrum 
of skills required of the ground combat soldier 
goes far beyond those required of his father 25 
years ago. A breakdown of different types of 
military occupational groups made in 1960 
described them as follows: l 
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OCCUPATION 


- PER CENT 
Mechanics and repairmen 25% 
Administrative and clerical workers 21% 
Electronics technicians 13% 
Ground combat personnel 13% 
Service workers . 12% 
Craftsmen i 8% 
Other technical workers 1 . 8% 


A few recruits bring these skills with them 
from civilian life. However, the large major- 
ity of personnel entering the services must be 
trained in the specific skills required. This 
means that military training today contains a 
large and growing element of skill training in 
technical or specialized areas. This educa- 
tion and training extends from basic literacy 
and remedial education in some cases to 
highly specialized instruction in electronic 
and communications systems. i 
. A- third element in military training in- 
volves the development of leadership and 
managerial skills and ability. Military organi- 
zations, particularly those involved in combat 
operations, have requirements for a ‘high 
quality of leadership beginning at the lowest 
supervisory levels. As modern weapons tend 
to decentralize and disperse operations of 
combat units, the burdens placed on the lower 
unit leaders increase. This creates a continu- 
ing requirement for the military training sys- 
tem to improve its leadership selection and 
training methods at both enlisted and officer 
levels. 

A fourth characteristic of military educa- 
tion and training stems from its continuous 
nature. Changes-in weapons, techniques, 
tactics, new situations all contribute to the 
requirement for continuous individual train- 
ing. Heavy personnel rotation, individual 
promotions and advancement and the de- 
mand for a high level of organizational team- 
work provide the basic requirements, for 
continuous unit or team training. Thus all 
military services are essentially intercon- 
nected; educational and training systems pro- 
vide highly diversified technical trade and 
educational courses coupled with organized 
teams. An individual who joins the service 
in any capacity can expect to begin at a ser- 
vice school and throughout his service will find 


that the bulk of his time in organizational 
units will be spent in training. 

Finally, the objective of this broad and con- 
tinuing educational ‘system is to develop and 
maintain a well-coordinated, disciplined and 


_ trained military force which can operate, em- 


ploy and maintain the most modern equip- 
ment,’ communications and weapons, which 
can utilize the most technical means of ob- 
taining the necessary military intelligence, and 
whith can procure, store and distribute the 
supplies, ammunition, spare parts, food and 
fuel needed to maintain that force in opera- 
tional condition. 


MILITARY TRAINING PROGRAMS 


As is true in all major educational and 
training systems, military training begins with 
the induction and processing of the trainee 
and the initiation of his basic training at a 
military installation. Currently, there are 
over 15 military installations where basic, 
training is being conducted by the Army, 
Navy or Air Force. While the process varies 
somewhat between the Navy or Marine boot 
camp and the basic training of the Army or 
Air Force, the objectives and methods are 
similar. These objectives, as seen by one 
Marine Corps training center, are to develop: 


within the recruit a state of discipline which 
assures respect for authority and instant willing 
obedience to orders. 


individual proficiency in basic military subjects. 
individual proficiency in rifle marksmanship. 
individual physical fitness. 

individual self-confidence, pride, initiative, ag- 
gressiveness, determination, moral integrity, 
loyalty, a sense of duty and responsibility and a 
love of corps and country. 

Carefully selected officer and enlisted 
trainors take care of the trainee as he begins 
a concentrated and intentionally stressful 
period of instruction. Both for purposes of 
hygiene and to expedite his orientation, the 
recruit is normally kept in quarantine for sev- 
eral weeks. During this time he builds friend- 
ships with others in his squads and platoon, 
learns to respond promptly to the instructions 
of his superiors, achieves an understanding of 
standards desired and begins to learn the skills ` 
and knowledge expected of the basic trainee. 


The Army course of instruction of 352 hours 
includes command information such as mili- 
tary courtesy, character guidance and the 
Military Code of Conduct; genera] subjects 
such as weapons training. with individual 
weapons, physical training and drill and in- 
dividual tactical training marches and biv- 
ouacs. The course runs six to seven hours a 
day, about 34 per cent in the class room, 44 
per cent in the field, the remainder in admin- 
istrative processing. By the end of the eight 
weeks the trainee is expected to be able to pass 
training tests indicating that he is qualified as 
a basic soldier. 

Since a high percentage of the personnel 
required by a unit needs specific training in a 
specialty, the process rarely stops with the 
initial eight weeks. Carefully selected trainees 
who have demonstrated some leadership apti- 
tude are sent to special two-week leadership 
courses so that they will be able to assist the 
NCO trainors as squad leaders or platoon ser- 
geants during the next phase of training. 
This second phase is known as advanced indi- 
vidual training or military occupational spe- 
cialty training. This phase, also normally of 
eight to nine weeks duration, consists of a 
course of instruction designed to equip the 
basic soldier with a specific military occupa- 
tional specialty needed in the ‘unit to which 
he will later be assigned. Based on his previ- 
ously demonstrated skills or aptitudes, he 
might be selected to be a light- or heavy- 
weapons specialist, a tank driver, radio opera- 
tor, cook, vehicle mechanic, clerk, typist, 
electronic equipment repairman, hospital 
technician, or any one of the occupations in 
the 55 career fields open to soldiers. 

As in basic training, the instruction is in- 
tensive and thorough, with leadership gradu- 
ate trainees acting as the junior noncommis- 
sioned officers and selected officers and senior 
noncommissioned officers conducting the 
training and instruction. While the larger 
proportion of advanced individual training is 
completed in eight weeks, many special 
courses take much longer. Courses in elec- 
tronic maintenance and repair, mines and 
demolitions, technical medical courses, may 
take from six to nine months. Because of the 
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extended schooling time required in highly 
technical areas, trainees who take them are 
normally selected from those volunteering to 
serve a minimum of three years. 

Upon completion of his basic and ad- 
vanced individual training, the soldier will 
report to his unit, where he is integrated 
into a military team. Assigned to a specific 
position in his unit he will learn to inte- 
grate and utilize his skills with those of others 
in developing unit teamwork. All military 
organizations operate on master training pro- 
grams which progress from basic unit training 
at small unit level, the squad, platoon or crew, 
on to much larger units, that bring together 
organizations of more than one branch of the 
service. Training exercises, on-the-job train- 
ing, periodic refresher courses and training 
tests are repeated not only to improve levels 
of individual performance but to identify 
weak areas and to assist in blending the skills 
of the individual into the effective perfor- 
mance required of the unit. In the Navy, 
for instance, this phase of training begins with 
individual ship exercises in which the novice 
seamen learn to take their places as members 
of the crew and proceed to multi-ship exer- 
cises and to task force exercises involving ves- 
sels of different types. 

Large-scale exercises are conducted to pro- 
vide practice for the many mutually support- 
ing Army combat teams and to bring higher 
headquarters, communications, maintenance 
and support organizations into a realistic 
simulation of their normal combat or support 
functions. As weapons systems, tactics and 
techniques have become increasingly complex, 
the amount of training required to perfect 
military unit teamwork has increased. Since 
personnel turnover within military units is 
continuous, the annual training cycle must 
include a substantial percentage of refresher 
training to maintain the levels of effectiveness 
in squads, platoons and sections as well as the 
teamwork in companies, battalions and higher 
units. Whether or not the unit is committed 
to. combat action, the training of individuals 
and units must be continuous. 

As men leave a unit and new men arrive, 
inevitably some are sent to special schools to 
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learn skills which may be required in that 
unit’s operations. Hence a soldier initially 
trained as a clerk might be sent to an intelli- 
gence specialist school if assigned as a clerk 
in an intelligence office, while a member of a 
communications section might be sent to a 
special communications school to prepare him 
‘to fill a higher position in his organization. 
Similarly, those who have shown leadership 
ability are frequently sent to noncommissioned 
officer schools to improve their leadership 
techniques, ability as instructors and self- 
confidence in directing and influencing others. 
In 1968, the Army has over 33,000 men re- 
ceiving noncommissioned officer or special 
skill training, f 

In addition to specific military training and 
technical courses, general educational courses 
are available on a voluntary or an involun- 
tary basis. Every military base with a pre- 
scribed strength must have an education cen- 
ter and a trained educational adviser. These 
centers provide elementary education for 
those who have not completed the eighth 
grade, and high school and college subjects, 
including foreign languages; for those desir- 
ing to continue their education. Since many 
military duties require certain standards of 
literacy and educational background, the ser- 
vice may requiré some of its personnel to take 
such make-up courses on'duty time. The 
larger percentage attend on their own time 
and get credit for those courses which they 
satisfactorily complete. Several universities 
conduct classroom courses on military posts, 
primarily overseas. These courses, coupled 
with those available by correspondence 
through such agencies as the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, have enabled thou- 
sands of students to attain college degrees. In 
1964, more than 1.5 million enrollments were 
recorded in these programs. 


OFFICER PROGRAMS 


As we have previously noted, leadership 
and managerial training is a continuing 
preoccupation of the military services. Officer 
training can be roughly divided into pre- 
commissioning and in-service training. Pre- 
commissioning training is divided generally 


into three different types: the service acade- 
mies of the three services, reserve officer train- 
ing programs, and officer candidate programs. 
While officers of certain technical or specialist 
categories such as doctors and lawyers are 
procured under somewhat different proce- ` 
dures, the vast majority of officers are ob- 
tained through these three systems. 

The three service academies of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force take in about a thousand 
cadets each year and provide them with a 
broad undergraduate education in the arts 
and sciences, together with specific profes- 
sional military education and training de- 
signed to meet the needs of the specific ser- 
vice. The curriculum and educational levels 
attained are equivalent to those of our lead- 
ing undergraduate colleges, while the military 
training combines the basic and advanced 
individual training offered by the military 
training centers plus additional professional 
officer type training comparable in some re- 


. spects to that provided ROTC students or 


officer candidates. These academies produce 
a significant proportion of the annual service 
intake of regular officers. They are prepared 
to undertake graduate training in either engi- 
neering or social science fields later in their 
careers. Between 50 and 70 per cent of the 
graduates take such programs within a few 
years following their graduation. Entrance 
to the academies is either by means of nomi- 
nation by a senator or congressman or by 
competitive selection by the service secretary 
from among members of the active forces, the 
reserve components, or. other specified 
groups. Each service conducts a service acad- 
emy preparatory school to prepare its mem- 
bers to compete for the number of available 
vacancies. 

Reserve officer training programs are con- 


-ducted on about 300 college campuses around 


the country. Some programs are associated 
with military colleges such as Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, The Citadel, or Texas A & M 
but the majority are offered in essentially 
civilian colleges and universities. There are 
two broad types of programs, those providing 
full tuition support, for which selection is 
competitive, and those which provide more 


limited support and which have less stringent 
entrance requirements. ‘The first system is 
limited to a select number of students who are 
interested in obtaining a regular commission 
and who agree to serve a minimum of four 
years as officers after graduation if they are 
commissioned. f 

The second system, graduating larger num- 
bers of officers—some 18,000 annually—pro- 
vides the major input of reserve officers for 
the services. Some institutions, generally 
land-grant colleges, have mandatory two-year 
ROTC requirements; in the remainder, 
ROTC is voluntary. The ROTC program 
is largely an elective addition to whatever 
academic program the student may be pur- 
suing. The programs normally consist of a 
two-year on-campus basic program, a six- 
week summer camp, followed by a two-year 
on-campus advanced program leading to a 
commission. In the Army, a student may 
substitute a summer camp for the two-year 
basic course. Graduates of the ROTC pro- 
gram are commissioned in a reserve compo- 
nent and are required, if called, to serve on 
active duty for two years and in a reserve unit 
for four. All ROTC graduates for the past 
five or six years have been ċallèd to active 
duty. In addition to scholarship students, 
outstanding students in the regular ROTC 
program are designated as distinguished mili- 
tary graduates and are offered commissions 
in the regular service. Over half of the an- 
nual intake of regular officers for the services 
comes each year from these ROTC programs. 

Officer candidate programs are conducted 
to fill the annual requirement for officers 
above that provided from the service acade- 
mies and ROTC programs, as well as to pro- 
duce flying officers for the Navy and Air 
Force. Officer candidates are chosen from 
those who have enlisted for active service, 
who pass qualifying examinations and who 
desire to serve as officers. Since educational 
background and maturity are important to 
successful performance as officers, preference 
is normally given to those who have gradu- 
ated from college or who have one or more 
years of college experience. Candidates are 
assigned to OCS after the completion of their 
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basic training and then undergo a four-to-six- 
month program of instruction in military tac- 
tics and techniques, military administration, 
communications, maintenance and leadership, 
designed -to prepare them to fulfill the military 
duties of a junior officer in a branch of the 
service. A significant percentage of those who 
enter fail to complete the concentrated, stress- 
ful course. Graduates are required to com- 
plete a specified term of service which varies 
among the services depending upon the length 
of the course of instruction and the specialty 
pursued. 

As is true in the case of enlisted personnel, 
the officer does not complete his education 
and training upon his entrance into the ser- 
vice as a commissioned officer. Each service 
has an extensive ecucational and training sys- 
tem designed progressively to prepare each 
officer for his gradually increasing responsi- 
bilities and duties. Basic branch schools 
which provide courses of instruction in the 
techniques and knowledge required in a par- 
ticular branch or service lead on to staff col- 
leges, which prepare students for duties on 
higher staffs, or war colleges, which offer the 
military equivalent of the Ph.D. in preparing 
students for duties of the highest responsibil- 
ity. In addition there are a large number of 
specialist courses of varying length in such 
subjects as communications, intelligence, psy- 
chological warfare, atomic weapons, aviation, 
systems analysis and management, which are 
conducted at military training centers. These 
courses are supplemented by opportunities 
for graduate training in civilian education in 
a wide spectrum of subject matter from civil 
engineering to international relations. ‘The 
average career officer will spend at least three 
years of his commissioned service as a stu- 
dent in either Army or civilian schools. 

Since many officers and enlisted men find 
that they require additional knowledge and 
background for their current assignment or 
an anticipated assignment, each of the ser- 
vices provides correspondence courses. At 
any one time about 900,000 service men or 
women are taking upward of 2,700 different 
courses by mail from service schools. The 
courses are graded and satisfactory ‘comple- 
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tion is indicated by a certificate entered in 
the official files. 

How effective are our military training pro- 
grams? Do the training programs provide 
the quality of personnel with the skills and 
knowledge required by the armed forces? 
One answer with regard to the ROTC can be 
derived from a 1964 analysis of several groups 
of national leaders. From a relatively small 
number of college graduates who had taken 
ROTG, about five per cent, came 24 per cent 
of the’ governors of our 50 states, 15 per cent 
of our ambassadors, 10 per cent of our con- 
gressmen and 28 per cent of the top executives 
in business. From this one might deduce that 
military training did assist in training leaders. 
From the nation’s point of view, the answer 
to such a question is most readily found in the 
performance of our armed forces in Vietnam. 
General William C. Westmoreland and his 
senior commanders have been more than 
satisfied with the quality and capacity of the 
trained personnel provided them. It has been 
repeatedly stated that the performance of our 
fighting men in Vietnam has been of higher 
quality than in any previous war. 


MILITARY TRAINING AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 

Many young men, and their parents, too, 
suffer from apprehensions as to the possible 
effect on the individual of prescribed mili- 
tary training and its regimented environment. 
Such apprehensions run the gamut from fears 
of developing aggressive or authoritarian atti- 
tudes to the nameless fears of possible associa- 
tions with undesirable companions. 

When a young man enters the service he is 


influenced by his associates in much the same’ 


way as in boarding school or college. When 
cut loose from the ties of his home and local 
community he must find sources of individual 
support and identification in his new en- 
vironment. The young trainee will find that 
his associates are drawn from a rather large 
sample of American society. Recent data 
indicates that only two groups have in the 
past been under-represented in the military 
service: those’pursuing graduate degrees and 
those with less than eighth-grade educations. 
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Recent policies have been adopted to correct 
this situation. On the other hand, the aver- 
age trainee is in good physical condition and 
has had three or more years of high school, 
has not been guilty of any serious crime, and 
does not use narcotics. In fact, he is not too 
different from the average freshman entering 
college. Those unable to attain sufficiently 
high scores on the mental examination or who 
are rejected for physical or moral deficiencies 
are not enlisted. The insistence on high 
standards for military selectees provides some 
assurance as to the caliber of their associates. 

Perhaps the most important effect on the 
individual trainee lies in the reorientation 
from concentration on his own desires and 
needs to the needs and requirements of his 
organization and his peer group. Concepts of 
duty, responsibility and reliability in perform- 
ing his assigned tasks are presented to him in 
a variety of ways. He is obliged to conform 
to the group-oriented values of his military 
environment by group pressures as well as by 
the rules and regulations enforced by his 
leaders. By learning to adapt to this environ- 
ment, the trainee is developing his capacities 
to adjust to similar requirements of organiza- 
tional life in his later civilian occupation, 
since the qualities, traits and response desired 
by the military are not unlike those expected 
in industry, education or business. 

However, enforcing conformity to group 
standards or requiring uniformity of dress 
does not eliminate the trainee’s individuality, 
his opportunity to express himself, or his 
chance to exercise initiative, as anyone fami- 
liar with the American soldier will attest. 
Once accustomed to military discipline, the 
trainee finds that traits of initiative and inno- 
vation are as highly prized in the military or- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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In discussing the monetary wastes involved in conscription, this economist 
points out that “The more intensively they [the Armed Forces] train a recruit, 
the more valuable he is within the armed forces ...;” but since the trained man 
can command higher wages in the civilian sector, “. . . in the armed forces the 
retention rates are lowest among the highly.skilled and semiprofessionals.” 


The Role of the Armed Services 


By WruiaMm B. CLATANOFF, JR. 
Faculty Research Assistant, University of Maryland 


HE PRIMARY FUNCTION of the military 

establishment in the United States is 

to provide for defense and national 
security.* To accomplish this, the armed 
forces combine men and materiel in a force 
capable of deterring nuclear aggression, con- 
trolling brushfire wars and protecting United 
States interest abroad. Although some critics 
question the efficacy of either a peacetime 
army or an offensive potential, manpower 
must be procured and utilized for United 
States defense. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps determine that a certain level of man- 
power must be available to them to fill their 
assigned roles. What factors influence the 
quantity and quality of military manpower? 

In the 1960’s, the demand for military 
manpower has changed not only in size but 
in composition. The armed forces of the 
United States have reorganized the tradi- 


* Note: This article draws on information de- 
veloped by the Military Training Study at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. The Study is sponsored by 
the Ford Foundation and the United States Office 
of Education, but neither is responsible for the 
statements herein. The author wishes to express 
his appreciation to the above and to Jacob Benus, 
Sharon Meiselman, and Dr. Paul Weinstein for 
their aid. 

1 Harold Wool, “The Military Specialist,” un- 
published Ph.D, dissertation (Washington, D. C.: 
American University, June, 1965), pp. 27-33. 

2 Norman S. Paul [Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Manpower)], Statement before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment dnd Manpower, 
November 12, 1963, pp. 3-4. 
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tional American military system. Modern 
technology and an overwhelming need for 
specialization now dictate the use of over 
1,500 distinct enlisted occupational special- 
ties within the four services. During the 
Civil War and the Spanish-American War, 
approximately 90 per cent of all the members 
of the armed forces were classified as general 
combatant soldiers.1 By the end of World 
War II, only one of twenty enlisted men was 
classified in the electronics, technical or me- 
chanical skill groupings. By 1963, these three 
groups alone accounted for approximately 47 
per cent of all enlisted jobs. These occupa- 
tional groups, as well as many administrative 
specialties, generally require higher mental 
aptitudes and longer periods of training. In 
contrast, the less technical aspects of the 
military services, such as ground combat, 
crafts and services, now comprise only one- 
third of all total enlistments, as compared to 
over one-half in these categories at the end of 
World War II? 


THE SUPPLY OF OFFICERS 


The importance of officer procurement 
programs to the armed forces may be seen in 
the numbers of men involved. In the peace- 
time years, 1962 to 1964, when the total 
strength of the services remained relatively 
stable, the number of newly-commissioned 
officers never fell below 41,000; and in times 
of limited warfare, such as our current in- 
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volvement in Southeast Asia, new officer 
accessions are expected to average approxi- 
mately 60,000 men per year. 

Two factors influence the supply of first- 
term military officers: 1) financial gain and 
2) a desire to avoid the draft. Financial gain, 
evidenced in higher military benefits includ- 
ing salary, payment in kind, and tax gain, 
has a varying effect upon the number seeking 
commissions, depending upon the individual]’s 
perception of his potential civilian wages. 
Studies have revealed, however, that in offi- 
cer programs there seems to be a relatively 
low response of enlistment rates to pay.® 

Conscription also influences officer supply. 
The draft effect on officer procurement is sub- 
stantial. For example, enrollment rates in 
ROTC dropped sharply in 1957 when the 
six-month reserve program became available 
to men of college age. Similarly, when the 
executive order of September, 1963, offered 
married men a virtual exemption from draft 
liability, enrollments in Officer Candidate 
School and Aviation Officer Candidate classes 
had a 41 per cent decline in married candi- 
dates while the single candidate enrollments 
remained virtually unchanged.‘ 

The number of officer accessions requited 
by the services is related not only to the losses 
due to retirement or exit from service prior 
to retirement, but also to changes in active- 
duty force levels. Approximately 40,000 
newly commissioned officers are required 
each year merely to replace the losses due to 
service exit. Therefore, any increases in the 
active duty strength of the armed forces will 
require additional officers above this 40,000 
level. Certain officer procurement programs, 
such as those of the military academies or 
ROTG, are unable to meet changing require- 
ments for officers rapidly; officers from these 
courses cannot be obtained sooner than four 
years after they begin to participate in the 


3 Alan E. Fechter, “The Supply of First-Term 
Military Officers,” Institute for Defense Analyses, 
Arlington, Virginia, Study S-290, March, 1967, pp. 
33-42, and Walter Y. Oi, “The Economic Cost of 
the Draft,’ Papers and Proceedings, American 
Economics Association, May, 1967. 

4 Fechter, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

-5 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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program. This has led to the increased use 
of Officer Candidate Schools and direct 
appointments during such buildups as we are 
witnessing in Southeast Asia. 

The armed forces have shown an increased 
willingness to accept officers without college 
degrees. Despite their announced intention 
to recruit the officer corps solely among the 
ranks of college graduates, beginning in 1966 
the services have found it necessary to rely 
increasingly upon non-degree candidates for 
Officer Candidate School. In the Marine 
Corps, this is reflected in reliance on the 
Officer Candidate Course and Platoon Lead- 
ers programs. A number of temporary com- 
missions as second lieutenants were offered to 
enlisted noncommissioned officers with the 
understanding that when they were no longer 
needed as officers, they would revert to their 
original noncommissioned grades and pay. 
Similarly, the Navy has initiated the Limited 
Duty Officer program, from which it obtains 
officers from the ranks of enlisted men with 
from six to ten years of previous enlisted ex- 
perience. These enlisted men are commis- 
sioned as ensigns and can reasonably expect 
to reach the rank of lieutenant or lieutenant 
commander before they retire." 


RESERVE MANPOWER 


The crucial factor in the efficient use of the 
reserves is time. If a future demand for mili- 
tary manpower is foreseeable, the active duty 
forces can be increased by conscription and 
enlistment. If events are unforeseen (i.e., 
Berlin, the Cuban missile crisis, the Pueblo 
seizure), then the reserve components provide 
the highest short-run elasticity of supply. 

The President has the full authority, by 
Public Law 89-687, to order reservists to 
active duty without their consent and with- 
out declaring a national emergency or secur- 
ing legislative approval. There is obviously 
some restraint upon the use of reserve forces 
in our current military position. Political 
Motivations militate against the calling of 
reservists to active duty in large-scale num- 
bers. In addition, the armed forces regard 
the reserve components as precisely that; they 
are reserves and efficiency dictates that they 


not be committed to active duty at this time. 
To understand this, it is necessary to analyze 
the role of the reservist in future defense man- 
power planning. 

Under existing law, draft-age men are 
liable for six years of service in the armed 
forces in the United States. Since the exist- 
ing term of active duty for draftees is only 
two years and since enlistees generally serve 
three years on active duty, many of the re- 
serves of the United States are composed of 


men who are veterans of active duty tours.” 


Other resérvists have enlisted under the Re- 
serve Enlistment. Program (REP) under 
which a six-year ready reserve obligation is 
required. 

When an REP participant finishes the 

initial six-month period of active duty train- 
ing, he is assigned to the National Guard or 
Organized Reserve unit in which he initially 
enlisted; as part of this unit, he is supposed to 
engage in a training program. If he changes 
his personal situation so that he cannot par- 
ticipate in the scheduled training sessions, he 
is transferred from the reserve unit to the 
ready reserve pool. The REP participant, 
like personnel who have served longer tours 
of active duty, is theoretically subject to 
assignment to a suitable unit or to active duty 
while in the Ready Reserve Pool, although 
the current situation would indicate that this 
is not a high probability.® 

Much criticism, of course, has been Jeveled 
at this six-month program because it does 
place the burden of combat upon the draftees 
while the REP participant is currently exempt 
from personal danger. In order to under- 
stand this situation, and in partial explanation 
of the reluctance of the Department of De- 
fense to commit the reserve forces of the 
United States to active duty in Southeast 
Asia, it is necessary to realize that the vast 
majority of the reservists are in fact assigned 


6 Civilian Advisory Panel on Military Man- 
power Procurement, “Report to the [House] Com- 
mittee on Armed Services,” February 28, 1967, pp. 
4-5, 

7 Department of Defense, Annual Report, “An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of Defense,” Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1967. 

8' Department of Defense, Annual Report, “Re- 
port of the Reserve Forces Policy Board,” Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1967, p. 78. 


` pose Forces. 
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to functioning reserve units. Itis these units, 
not the pure numbers of men involved; which 
figure in Defense Department planning for 
the reserves. 

The armed forces of the United States are 
roughly divided into two distinct forces. The 
first are the Strategic Forces, which possess 
principal general nuclear war capabilities and 
both offensive and defensive weapons systems, 
including civil defense. The other part of 
the armed forces includes the General Pur- 
These forces include most 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps units as well 
as tactical elements of the Air Force, and are 
designed to perform all military operations 
except full-scale nuclear war. 

The reserve forces of the United _ States 
almost without exception are assigned to the 
General Purpose Forces. Although this might 
tend to make one think that the reserve 
forces have high priority for such situations 
as that existing in Southeast Asia, the Secre- 
tary of Defense maintains that the buildup 
of the Army for Vietnam proceeded at a 
pace sufficiently slow to preclude deployment 
of reserve components. The reserve forces 
are therefore considered available for deploy- 
ment as additional forces, or to deal with 
crises elsewhere in the world.” 

The United States Navy maintains the 
selected reserve as the highest trained and 
most immediately responsive part of its 
ready reserve. The selected reserve is de- 
signed to meet essential mobilization require- 
ments of the Navy or, in lesser degree, the 
needs of other contingencies. The total 
strength of the Navy’s selected reserve is 
approximately 126,000 officers and men. 
Quality is theoretically maintained by hold- 
ing more than the usual 48 drills per year; 
reserves are required to perform two-week 
active duty training as part of the fleet par- 
ticipating in major fleet exercises.® 

Since 1966, the United States Army has 
maintained a Selected Reserve Force (SRF). 
This force, approximately 150,000 mien, is 
contained in 744 Army National Guard 
units, and 233 United States Army Reserve 
units. These units are given high priority 
for REP training spaces and also for the 
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issuance of equipment. It is important to 
note that the SRF is operative only in its 
component units: three infantry divisions, 
five separate infantry brigades, a mechanized 
infantry brigade, an armored regiment, and 
many combat and combat service support 
units.® It is precisely this system of organiza- 
tion by units which precludes any calling of 
reservists to active duty as individuals. The 
armed forces are able to integrate the services 
of their reservist personnel into an active 
duty situation only when a unit is called. 
Each service concedes shortages of certain 
occupational specialists among its enlisted 
personnel, although each professes a high 
level of capability and a short mobilization 
period for its reserve components. This 
shortage of trained technical men is not 
unique to the reserves, but is rather a distinct 
trademark of the armed forces of the United 
States. All components of the services pro- 


fess to need more trained technicians, more ` 


skilled workmen, and more occupational 
specialists. 


‘NEED FOR SKILLED MANPOWER 


It is obvious that changing skill require- 
ments are not unique to the armed forces. 
What is unique, however, is the military 
method of meeting this increasing demand for 
skilled manpower. Within the civilian labor 
market, an individual firm has the alternative 
of recruiting untrained labor which is then 
trained for specific duties, or directly recruit- 
ing previously-trained men for positions 
higher on the occupational ladder. 


® Department of Defense, Annual Report, “An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Army,” Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1967, p. 176. 

10 Cf. Wool, op. cit. Also see Gorham C. Smith, 
“Occupational Pay Differentials for Military Tech- 
nicians,’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (New 
York: Columbia University, 1963), chapter 3. 


11 Paul A. Weinstein, “Occupational Crossover 
and Universal Military Training,” Sol Tax, Ed. 
The Draft (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1967). Also see Gorham C. Smith, of. cit.; Harold 
Wool, op. cit.; Walter Y. Oi, “The Economic Cost 
of the Draft,” Papers and Proceedings, American 
Economic Association, May, 1967; and Eugene 
Jurkowitz, “An Examination into the Investment 
of Human Capital by the Armed Services,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation (New York: Columbia 
‘University, forthcoming). 
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Unfortunately, the latter alternative is not 
open to the military. The military must re- 
cruit all enlisted personnel at the lowest or 
recruit level, because of its grade structure. 
It then becomes necessary to train these men 
in the required skills. Hopefully, once these 
skills are imparted to the recruit, he will 
decide to remain in the armed forces long 
enough to make the investment in human 
capital profitable to the services. 

Here, the services run into a curious prob- 
lem. The more intensively they train a re- 
cruit, the more valuable he is within the 
armed forces. However, more highly edu- 
cated and more intelligent individuals com- 
mand higher wages in comparable jobs in 
the civilian sector. Thus while the civilian 
sector has highest turnover rates among the 
unskilled and semi-skilled, in the armed forces 
the retention rates are lowest among the 
highly skilled and semiprofessionals.2° As a 
result, the manpower needs of the military are 
most severe in precisely those areas in which 
they have a large and growing demand for 
labor. 

The existence of a military service obliga- 
tion in the form of the draft precludes any 
clear analysis of normal patterns of man- 
power supply to the military under conditions 
of a purely voluntary market situation. There 
are, however, several techniques which have 
been employed, including surveys of attitudes, 
reenlistment rate differentials, and age-specific 
military service participation rates, which per- 
mit us to make some generalizations about 
this supply.** Most notably, under the exist- 
ing pay structure and conditions of service, 
the military personnel for a volunteer army 
would be drawn predominantly from those 
with lower educational and skill level achieve- 
ments, because such personnel would be least 
likely to earn more in civilian occupations. 


A MULTIPLICITY OF FUNCTIONS 


Other factors distinguish the military’s de- 
mands for manpower from those of the civil- 
ian economy. Because of the very nature of 
the military, all personnel must be capable of 
performing a variety of duties at all times. 
This may perhaps be best illustrated by the 


case of a ship at sea. Although each man on 
the ship is theoretically best qualified for a 
specific job, in case of attack, replacements 
are not immediately available. It therefore 
becomes necessary for each individual on the 
ship to be able to perform-.a multiplicity of 
functions. In the Army, also, every. man 
must be first a combat soldier and second 
an occupational specialist. 

All enlisted personnel, therefore, are some- 
timés involved with the laborer- or unskilled- 
service-worker aspects of military life, al- 
though these functions are normally fulfilled 
by personnel in their first years of service, i.e., 
by recruits or trainees. These men are at the 
same time theoretically serving a form of 
apprenticeship, or acquiring on-the-job train- 
ing in particular military occupations. Be- 
cause of the occupational structure of the 
armed forces, there is no room for the “un- 
trained ‘filler’ or the ‘career private, ”?? re- 
gardless of his mental ability or education. 

Rank and therefore pay are most often 
functions of length of time in service rather 
than of technical proficiency or education. 
This is an obvious misallocation of resources. 
In addition, regardless of prior education or 
experience, the military hierarchy requires 
initial service at the lowest or recruit level, 
and thus possibly demands a period of skill- 
utilization far below the individual’s capacity. 

It is clear that the draft presents for in- 
duction those who would not otherwise 
enter military service. On the other hand, 
a distaste for compulsion may increase volun- 
tary enlistments. 

Thus the military is able, via the draft.or 
draft-induced enlistments, to obtain the ser- 
vices of a substantial number of trained tech- 
nicians whose services would not otherwise 
be available to them. Although we may wish 
laughingly to envision the military as a fitter 
of square pegs into round holes, this luxury 
is no longer available to the armed forces of 


12 Paul, op. cit., p. 5. 

18 See Jurkowitz, op. cit., as well as Paul A. Wein- 
stein and Eugene Jurkowitz, “The Military as a 
Trainer: A Study of the Problems in Measuring 
Crossover,” a paper presented at the meetings of 
the Allied Social Sciences Association, Washington, 
D.C., December 29, 1967. 
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the United States. Recent studies have shown 
that the utilization of pre-service experience 
and training accounts for a significant por- 
tion of the armed forces’ supply of trained 
technicians.** 


EFFICIENCY IN MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


At the instigation of former Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara, and under the 


‘direction of men such as Charles Hitch, 


Stephen Enke and Alain Enthoven, the De- 
partment of Defense utilizes a system which 
is generally noted as cost-benefit analysis. 
The underlying principle of the system, bal- 
ancing the ratios of marginal costs and margi- 
nal revenues, has come to dictate many of 
the procurement and allocation processes of 
the United States defense program. 

It is impossible for an outsider to question 
the success of the Department of Defense in 
equating the cost-benefit ratios between items 
such as helicopters or submarines, or even be- 
tween two divergent defense philosophies such 
as the value of a bomber deterrent force 
versus a purely missile force. Valid questions 
may be raised on grounds other than budget 
decisions between alternative systems: within 
a given defense system do the armed services 
utilize the optimum combination of men and 
material to obtain a given force level? Are 
resources being allocated efficiently between 
the civilian and military sectors? 

Just as an individual firm puts. capital in- 
vestment into machines when the price of 
labor rises, so should the armed forces con- 
sider an optimum capital-to-labor Tatio. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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In reviewing the legal and historical position of the conscientious objector, 
this author says “The American record in handling of conscientious objection to 
war and military service is impressive. It is much less than perfect. . . . It can be 
improved, given good will and unfailing persistence... .” 


The Position of the Conscientious Objector 
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Director, National Service Board for Religious Objectors , 
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ONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS,” “draft 
dodgers,” “draft resisters,” “draft 
card burners,’ “pacifists,” 

“peaceniks”—epithets such as these appear 

daily in the press and other news media. Fre- 

quently they are used as if the terms were in- 
terchangeable, with little attempt to make any 
clear distinction between the beliefs and the 
actions of thoughtful men moved by deep re- 
ligious principles and the sometimes thought- 
less, or reckless, or heedless but sometimes 
very determined actions of youth in revolt. 
There are many stories about youth in re- 
volt and youth in trouble. There are “draft 
dodgers” in the courts—men who have re- 
fused to submit to induction into military 
service for conscience’ sake. A few of them 
are in prison. There are men in the armed 
services (and now a girl, too!) who can no 
longer submit to military orders—for con- 
science’ sake—and are court-martialed be- 
cause they cannot obtain recognition of their 
convictions. There are mass actions: pro- 
tests, public draft card burnings, public col- 
lections of such cards in various gestures of 
resistance or defiance—even a few cases of 
massive interference with officials in the per- 
formance of their duties. In the name of 
“freedom of speech,” public officials are pre- 
vented from presenting their views on current 
1 Statements of Religious Bodies on the Conscien- 
tious Objector, compiled and published by the Na- 

tional Service Board for Religious Objectors, 550 


Washington Building, 15th and New York Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 20005. 


issues. And there are all the stories about men 
who have gone to Canada or to Sweden. 
Very little in all this “news” informs the 
public about the many thousands of Ameri- 
can young men—the conscientious objectors 
—who have achieved legal recognition of their 
convictions and are now serving their country 
here in the United States and abroad. ' 
There are more than 10,000 of these men 
presently in service. The latest issue of Selec- 
tive Service, published by the Selective Ser- 
vice System,’ shows 6,215 conscientious ob- 
jectors currently in civilian work in lieu of 
induction. In addition, there are about 4,500 
in noncombatant military service, usually 
serving as medics. More about these later. 
Who are these conscientious objectors? 
Most of them come from the churches of the 
United States. Records of the National Ser- 
vice Board for Religious Objectors indicate 
that as many as 90 per cent are actively as- 
sociated with a “peace church,” that is, with a 
religious body which holds that participation 
in war, at least to the extent of combatant 
military service, is sinful, and has historically 
maintained its teaching against such participa- 
tion. The remaining 10 per cent nearly all 
have some formal religious background, and 
in most cases have the moral support of their 
churches. More than 50 religious bodies in 
the United States have taken official action in 
support of the principle of conscientious ob- 
jection, or in support of those of their mem- 
bers who hold this position.1 Of those who 
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have been classified as conscientious objectors 
in recent years, a few have claimed no formal 
religious connection. In many cases, how- 
ever, they, too, have had some religious back- 
ground which has contributed to the con- 
victions they now hold. 

The tradition of objection to war and to 
the methods of war goes back to the begin- 
nings of American colonial history. William 
Penn’s colony, subsequently the State of 
Pennsylvania, was founded by Quakers with 
the firm conviction that there was “that of 
God in évery man” which must be respected, 
and that men would respond favorably to 
peaceful approaches that would respect the 
rights of all concerned. Mennonites, Breth- 


ren, and other religious communities from ` 


Europe who shared the Quaker “peace” 
emphasis responded to the invitation to join 
Penn’s colony and contribute to the develop- 
ment of the new land. There were also other 
settlers, men who did not share the Quaker 
point of view—so many others that eventually 
political power passed into non-Quaker hands, 
and the Quaker method gave way to more 
forceful and, eventually, to violent means. 
Other colonies used “gun-boat diplomacy” 
from the first. By the time of the War of In- 
dependence Pennsylvania was marching with 
the rest, and descendants of its founders who 
could not renounce their conscientious refusal 
to use violence in any cause were tested 
severely. 

But there was another principle at work. 
The principle of religious freedom had come 
over with the settlers seeking a new life in 
America. However dimly perceived, and 
however distorted in its application, the prin- 
ciple was recognized and, in time, it was ex- 
tended to'cover those who could not injure or 
destroy their fellow man for any reason. 

In the course of time, several American 
colonies adopted legislation to provide exemp- 
tion from military service on the grounds of 
conscience. When the colonies formed the 
United States of America, the First Congress 

2The Selective Service System, Conscientious 
Objection, Special Monograph No. 11, Vol. I 


(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1950), p. 38. 


3 Ibid., pp. 60, 61. 


considered an amendment to provide for the 
recognition of conscientious objection as a 
constitutional right.? The amendment failed, 
but the sense of obligation to respect religious 
freedom in this area was not denied. Every 
Congress which has enacted draft laws for 
the nation has made some provision for the 
recognition of conscientious objection on the 
ground of religious training and belief. Such 
provisions have tended to be inadequate— 
and they are inadequate today—but the rec- 
ognition of the principle to which they testify 
has been important. 


THE CO IN WORLD WAR |! 


World War I was a severe testing time for 
many conscientious objectors. The nation was 
caught up with the zeal of a crusade in the 
“war to end all wars” and much of the public 
had little patience with the small minority 
who could not go along. Nevertheless, the 
draft act of 1917 provided for exemption on 
the ground of religious training and belief, 
but only from combatant military duty. The 
law made no provision whatever for exemp- 
tion from all military duty on grounds of 
conscience. And there was no such thing as 
“refusal of induction for conscience’ sake” as 
there is today. When a man was selected by 
his draft board he was “in”; he was a soldier 
subject to military orders and any refusal on 
his part made him a violator of military law, 
subject to court-martial. 

Under these conditions, during the partial 
mobilization that followed, nearly 4,000 men 
claimed and received recognition as conscien- 
tious objectors. Of these, 1,300 submitted to 
the noncombatant duty requirement and 
served accordingly. Some 450 refused to per- 
form any military service, were court- 
martialed and sentenced to prison terms. 
More than 2,000 others who also refused to 
perform any military duty were eventually 
“furloughed” for farm work, relief work and 
so on, and were eventually discharged.’ 

The experiences of World War I were used 
by those who planned the Selective Service 
System for World War II and by the repre- 
sentatives of the religious agencies who con- 
sulted with them on behalf of all conscientious 
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objectors. The resulting law, the Selective 
Service Act of 1940, provided for exemption 
on the ground of religious training and belief 
for. two categories of objectors: those who 
objected to combatant but not to noncombat- 
ant military service, and those who objected 
to all military service, combatant or non- 
combatant. Registrants in the first category 
were Classified for noncombatant military ser- 
vice and—upon induction—usually served as 
medics. Those in the second category were 
to be assigned to civilian work “of national 
importance.” 

Eventually, nearly 12,000 men served in 
“work of national importance,” largely in 
work camps—for soil conservation, in park 
and forestry services, as “smoke jumpers” and 
so on—-and in mental hospitals. Some—all 
of them volunteers — served in various 
“guinea pig” programs, carefully controlled 
research programs in the fields of nutrition 
and the. treatment of disease. 

Some 25,000 served: in a noncombatant 
military capacity, mostly as medics, many of 
them under extremely hazardous conditions.‘ 
One of them, a Seventh Day Adventist, was 
awarded ‘the Medal of Honor. 

Some -6,000 others who could: not obtain 
recognition of their conscientious objection 
or who would not “cooperate” with Selective 
Service on grounds of conscience went to 
prison from 1940 to 1947 during the operation 
of the law.’ 

The-present law was first enacted in 1948. 
As in the 1940 law, provision was made for 
the recognition of conscientious objection on 
the basis of religious training and belief, and 
recognition was accorded to those who ob- 
jected to combatant duty only, and to those 
who objected to all military duty. As origin- 
ally enacted, the 1948 law “deferred” object- 
ors to all military duty. An amendment in 
1951 (after United States entry into the 
Korean War) changed this to require that “in 
lieu of induction” such persons be ordered to 
“civilian work contributing to the mainten- 
ance of the national health, safety, or in- 


4 Ibid., p. 115. 
5 Ibid., p. 269: 


_one Selective Service official: 
-our law.” 
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terest.” This is the present requirement. 
One other change in the 1948 act, as com- 
pared with the 1940 law, had important 
effects. The “religious training and belief” 
requirement in the 1940 law had been inter- 
preted very broadly so that some men who 
made little or no claim to a “religious” posi- 
tion in the generally accepted sense were, 
nevertheless, accorded recognition. In the 


-1948 law, Congress attempted to limit the 


application of the law by inserting the follow- 
ing sentence: . 


Religious training and belief in this connection 
means an individual’s belief in a relation to a 
Supreme Being involving duties superior to those 


_ arising from any human relation, but does not 


include essentially political, sociological, or philo- 
sophical views or a merely personal moral code. 


Under the 1940 law, some men who could 
not affirm belief in a “Supreme Being,” 
who had expressed their position in philo- 
sophical rather than religious terms had ob- 
tained recognition. Under the new law, some 
of these same men who (because of their age) 
still had an obligation under the draft were 
barred from recognition and were prosecuted 
and imprisoned. Others, too young to be 
registered under the 1940 law but with similar 
beliefs, were caught in the same predicament. 


-Fhe obvious sincerity of many such young 


men, who could go to prison for conscience’ 
sake, but could not give expression to their 
beliefs in orthodox religious terminology, led 
in time to a series of court decisions which had 
the effect of interpreting the “Supreme Be- 
ing” language very liberally. The latest and 
most important of these decisions was rend- 
ered by the Supreme Court on March 8, 1965, 
in the cases of Daniel Seeger, Arno Jakobson 
and Forest Peter. Daniel Seeger was an ag- 
nostic. He could neither affirm nor deny be- 
lief in a Supreme Being. His principles 
against any participation in war and military 
service were stated very clearly and cogently, 
and were evidently religious in character. His 
sincerity was beyond question. Yet, to quote 
“He doesn’t fit 


The Supreme Court disagreed—taking 24 
pages to say so—and acquitted Seeger and 
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the others. In particular, the Court stated: 
We have concluded that Congress, in using the 
expression “Supreme Being” rather than the 
designation “God,” was merely clarifying the 
meaning of religious training and belief so as to 
embrace all religions and to exclude essentially 
political, sociological, or philosophical views. 
We believe that under this construction, the test 
of belief “in a relation to a Supreme Being” is 
whether a given belief that is sincere and mean- 
ingful occupies a place in the life of its possessor 
parallel to that filled by the orthodox belief in 
God of one who clearly qualifies for the exemp- 
tion. Where such beliefs have parallel positions 
in the liyes of their respective holders we cannot 
say that one is “in a relation to a Supreme Be- > 
ing” and the other is not. We have concluded 
that the beliefs of the objectors in these cases 
meet these criteria... .6 


Several other cases pending in the courts 
were dismissed on the basis of this decision. 
The practical effect was to make the con- 
scientious objector provision about as inclu- 
sive as it had been in the 1940 law. 

Some important Congressmen reacted un- 
favorably to this decision. Among the amend- 
ments to the draft law enacted on June 30, 
1967, was one which deleted the “Supreme 
Being” clause, with the stated intention of 
counteracting the effect of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Seeger case. 


CONFUSION TODAY 


Considerable confusion has resulted in the 
public mind as to the state of the law, and 
some of this confusion may continue at least 
until this aspect of the law is tested in the 
courts. However, much of the confusion is 
due to misinformation or ignorance as to the 
state of the law and current procedure. 

Membership in a “peace church” or in any 
church or other religious organization is not 
a requirement for recognition as a-conscien- 
tious objector. No doubt it helps to be an 
active church member, particularly a member 
of one of the “peace churches” which actively 
teach and preach the conscientious-objector 
position. But sincere conscientious objectors 
may be found in any religious connection, dr 

8 Supreme Court of the United States, Nos. 50, 
51 and 29. October term, 1964. Mimeographed 
copies available from the National Service Board 


for Religious Objectors. See U.S. v. Seeger 380 
U.S. 163 (1965). E 
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outside any organized religious connection. 
Men from 100 different religious groups and 
hundreds of persons who have reported no 
religious connection have obtained recogni- 
tion as conscientious objectors in recent years. 

There is little doubt that the man who is a 
member of an organized religious group has 
some advantage over the “loner” in assem- 
bling convincing evidence to support his 
Claim. Basically, however, the law requires 
every objector to establish that he, himself, is 
convinced of and committed to the position 
which he claims. Membership in a dozen 
“peace churches” will not qualify a man for 
classification as a CO if he cannot show that 
he is personally committed to his position. 

According to the law, a conscientious: ob- 
jector is any person “who by reason- of re- 
ligious training and belief” is conscientiously 
opposed to participation in war in any form. 
As used in this subsection, the term “religious 
training and belief” does not include “essen- 
tially political, sociological, or philosophical 
views, or a merely personal moral code.” So, 
to obtain recognition as a conscientious objec- 
tor a registrant must have a position which 
can be recognized as “religious” as contrasted 
with “essentially political, sociological, or 
philosophical views, or a merely personal 
moral code.” This does not mean that one’s 
religion must be expressed in orthodox terms, 
though there is no doubt that the person who 
can and does use such language is more read- 
ily understood and believed by most local 
boards. But “sincere” religion, as recognized 
by the courts, may be expressed in unorthodox 
terms. The law does not require “orthodox” 
religion—the law would probably be declared 
unconstitutional if there were any such re- 
quirement. 


THE ALTERNATIVES FOR CO's 


Men who claim and obtain recognition of 
their objection to combatant but not to non- 
combatant military duty are classified in Class 
I-A-O and inducted for noncombatant- ser- 
vice: Usually this means medical service. 
Upon induction, they are forwarded to Fort 
Sam Houston in Texas for training as medics. 
They are then subject to assignment wherever 
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they may be needed and are subject to the 
same duties and responsibilities as other 
soldiers, except that they may not be required 
to train with or use weapons at any time. 
The heroism of these men under great stress 
has become almost legendary. 


CLASS I-O SERVICE 


Men who claim and obtain recognition of 
their objection to all military service, whether 
combatant or noncombatant, are classified in 
class I-O and become subject to assignment 
to civilian work in lieu of induction as their 
local boards may deem appropriate. Most 
find their place of service in hospitals, usually 
as orderlies, maintenance men and kitchen 
help. 

_ Others find openings in a wide variety 
of charitable institutions, or in relief and wel- 
fare agencies within the United States and 
abroad. Some have served in seriously dis- 
turbed areas like the Congo, the Near East 
and Vietnam. A few have become casualties, 
by accident or by “enemy” action. All who 
go into such foreign situations are volunteers. 

Every Class I-O man has an opportunity to 
volunteer his choices of “types of work” for 
board approval. Usually he is able to work 
out an arrangement which is satisfactory to 
his local board and gives him some sense of 
making a contribution of value to the well- 
being of his fellow man. More than 22,000 
men have entered such work since 1951, 
usually serving for 24 months, the same period 
as the active duty requirement for soldiers. 
About 6,000 are in such service now. 

Altogether, since 1948, more than 32,000 
men have sought and obtained classification in 
Class I-O. (This figure includes men classi- 
fied I-O but not yet assigned to alternative 
service.) Most of them are what one might 
call “traditional pacifists.” ‘That is, they are 
opposed to all wars in all circumstances and 
to all use of violence under any condition, 
. even for the purpose of the defense of self or 
home or family. However, as interpreted in 
a number of cases, the law also covers men 
who object to military service, but would not 
necessarily renounce all violent force in de- 
fense of self or family. Some make allow- 
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ance for the discriminate use of force by civil- 
ian police though they cannot go along with 
military force in the usual sense. 


THE “JUST WAR” 


Some have come to their position as CO's 
by the “just war” route. That is, they are not 
able to affirm that all war is sinful but that— 
in principle at least—there could be a “just” 
war involving a just cause, just means and 
just ends. They do not see these conditions 
in any modern war. Their judgments are 
informed by and based on their religions prin- 
ciples. So they must refuse. Sometimes local 
boards, convinced of their sincerity, place 
them in class I-O. Others lose out. 

A similar problem is faced by the person 
whose religious belief does not include the 
“just war” tradition—and perhaps may have 
a problem defining his position at all in re- 
ligious terms—but who revolts at the evil he 
sees in the current war situation and feels he 
must refuse. Some such men have stated their 
objections so persuasively that their local 
boards have classified them I-O. Others have 
failed. 

As far as I know, none of these or of 
the “just war” objectors who entered appeals 
have won their appeals or been sustained in 
the courts. The courts have held that when 
the law provides for objection to “war in any 
form” it means “all wars.” 

The American record in the handling of 
conscientious objection to war and military 
service is impressive. It is much less than 
perfect. Perhaps it always will be. It can be 
improved, given good will and unfailing per- 
sistence on the part of all who believe that 
freedom of conscience is an indispensable ele- 
ment in all real freedom. 
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In discussing the rights of war protesters this author says “. . . the right of 
freedom of expression . . . is so important in a democracy that it may override 
an unimportant regulation so long as the violation of that regulation does not 


injure someone else.” 


The War Protester 


By JoHN DE J. PEMBERTON, JR. 


Executive Director, American Civil Liberties Union 


N EVERY WAR period even the most demo- 
cratic society experiences a retrenchment 
in the willingness of government and of 

the public to tolerate protest against the con- 
duct of the war. The suppression of dissent- 
ing views during World War I, for instance, 
was particularly harsh and severe. The cold- 
war hysteria about all unorthodox opinions, 
in the early 1950's, may have been both a 
carryover from World War II anxieties and 
a normal concomitant of the Korean War. 

The Vietnamese War—so far—is excep- 
tional with regard to the extent to which war 
protest is being tolerated; but it is no excep- 
tion to the rule that wartime anxieties lead to 
a reduction in the tolerance for protest. 
Were the circumstances to change, were new 
combatants to enlarge the geography of the 
war or increase its military difficulties for the 
United States, we would probably experience 
greater efforts on the part of government of- 
ficials and war-supporting elements of the 
general public to suppress protest and to én- 
force silence or conformity in the expression 
of views about the war. 

Even though more dissent has been more 
openly expressed in this war period perhaps 
than in any other, serious inroads have been 
made on the historic American commitment 
to freedom for dissent and protest. Peace 
meetings and marches have been attacked and 
occasionally broken up by vigilante groups. 
Sometimes those advocating escalation of the 
war have experienced the same intolerance 
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from their political opponents. Police pro- 
tection of war and peace demonstrations and 
police harassment and arrests of the demon- 
strators have been discriminatory. More of- 
ten than not, law enforcement officers have 
shown sympathy for the war-supporters and 
even the war-escalators, and they have often 
exercised their powers to favor those with 
whom they sympathize. 

But serious federal involvement in the dis- 
couragement of war protest did not begin un- 
til the Director of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, General Lewis B. Hershey, wrote his 
October 26, 1967, directive to 4,081 local 
draft boards recommending the reclassifica- 
tion of some of the deferred protesters and 
their accelerated induction into the armed 
services as “delinquents.” The protesters 
were those who, the draft boards believed, 
had engaged in illegal activity—even though 
draft boards have neither the authority, the 
procedures, nor the legal competence to make 
reliable determination of facts or to decide 
what, if anything, was illegal in the conduct 
of protesters. 

As a consequence of Hershey’s directive, 
more than 100 draft registrants have been de- 
clared “delinquent,” placed in the top priority 
for call for induction, or reclassified, and some 
have been ordered to report for induction. 
An untold number of other draft registrants 
have learned from ‘this experience that it is 
safer to keep their views to themselves and to 
avoid war protest activity altogether. 
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This Selective Service System activity was 
` followed by the government’s indictment of 
the Reverend William Coffin, Yale University 
chaplain, Dr. Benjamin Spock and three 
others for “counseling” draft evasion and re- 
sistance. Of course, there are important and 
undecided questions of constitutional law as 
to whether the “acts” alleged in this indict- 
“ment were constitutionally protected ex- 
pressions of the defendants’ views about war 
and the draft, or whether they were illegal. 
But the indictment clearly represents a step- 
ping-up of official efforts to suppress the ex- 
pression of war protest. 

More recently, the circulation of an anti- 
war petition among federal government em- 
ployees attracted the attention of a number of 
government officials, including members of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities who announcd they would investigate 
the organization responsible for the petition. 
The investigation has an undeterminable ef- 
fect upon the enthusiasm of government em- 
ployees for public expression of anything but 
conformist views on the war. It has its par- 
allels in actions taken at state and local levels 
to discourage war protest on the part of per- 
sons susceptiblé to punitive state and local 
government actions—including students and 
teachers‘ at public universities, colleges and 
secondary schools. 


PROTEST DURING WARTIME 


What rights have citizens in a democracy 
to protest a war while it is going on? The 
law has been changing considerably on this 
question during the past two generations and, 
until the Coffin-Spock case reaches the Su- 
preme Court, any answer necessarily involves 
much speculation. But the traditions of our 
national commitment to free speech, made 
during the American Revolution and clarified 
in our Constitution, suggest some answers. 

In the first place, rights of protest do not 
shrink because of war—even though official- 
and unofficial tolerance of them may. Ex- 
cept as domestic invasion or insurrection may’ 
cause martial law to be declared in some lo- 
calities, the Constitution, with all of its pro-- 


1 Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S., 47 (1919). , 
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tections for individual liberty, remains in full 
force and effect in wartime. None of the 
Supreme Court decisions, even those which 
may have too narrowly drawn the boundary 
line of constitutional protection around rights 
of protest to be reliable guides today, suggest 
that the constitutional boundaries become 
narrower because of war. War or national 
emergency provide the occasion for some legal 


. limitations, such as restrictions on disclosure 


of troop movements, but they do not enlarge 
the power of either the legislative branch or 
the executive to restrain protest. ¢ 

Clearly, if a particular protest activity is 
constitutionally protected, it is ás much en- 
titled to protection against informal actions 
such as accelerated draft calls or severance of 
government employment as it is against the 
formal process of criminal indictment, trial 
and punishment. The object of constitu- 
tional protection is to insure the uninhibited 
exercise of the right, and all kinds of informal 
harassment may all too effectively inhibit ex- 
ercise to be constitutionally tolerated. This 
means also that the protesters on either side 
of the controversy are as much entitled to 
police protection against interference with 
their protest as are other citizens against as- 
saults and other breaches of the peace. 

It is harder to define the constitutionally 
protected boundaries of the right of protest. 
The question has two parts: (1) Is the con- 
tent of the protest—the idea expressed—pro- 
tected? and (2) Is the time, place and man- 
ner of protest protected? 

. It is the first part that has involved the most. 
significant changes in the law. In the World 
War I sedition law cases, the Supreme Court 
first enunciated its “clear and present danger” 
test: “whether the words used, are used in 
such circumstances and are of such a nature 
as to create a clear and present danger that 
they will bring about the substantive evils that 
Congress has a right to prevent.”? Justice 
Louis Brandeis, in a subsequent opinion, elab- 
orated upon this statement to provide what 
has come to be regarded as the classic formu- 
lation .of this test: 


Those who won our independence by revolu- 
tion were not cowards. They did not fear politi- 


cal change. They did not exalt order at the cost 
of liberty. To courageous, self-reliant men, with 
confidence in the power of free and fearless rea- 
soning applied through the processes of popular 
government, no danger flowing from speech can 
be deemed clear and present, unless the incidence 
of the evil apprehended is so imminent that it 
may befall befote there is opportunity for full 
discussion. If there be time to expose through 
discussion the falsehood and fallacies, to avert 
the evil by the processes of education, the remedy 
to be applied is more speech, not enforced, 
silence.? 


A great many intervening cases have cast 
doubé as to whether the “clear and present 
danger” test will always be adhered to, in the 
face of overwhelming anxieties such as those 
which war, and the cold war, have produced. 
Recent decisions give hope for a more confi- 
dent application of the test, however, and if 
so the question as to content will become 
susceptible to a fairly unequivocal answer: 
What the protester says—by his speech, his 
pamphlet, his march or other demonstration 
—can never take away his right to say it, 
unless the circumstances are such that no one 
will have an opportunity to answer him in 
time to prevent the doing of some substantive, 
illegal harm. 

No such unequivocal answers can ever be 
given to the questions about time, place and 
manner of protest. A constitutionally pro- 
tected speech from a sound-truck in a busi- 
ness district in the middle of the day will 
never be the same as that speech in a resi- 
dential area in the middle of the night—be- 
cause people have a right to some protection 
from the disturbance of their sleep. A dem- 
onstration parade on busy streets may consti- 
tutionally be required to await the granting of 
a parade permit—to be sure that it does-not 
interfere too greatly with ordinary traffic on 
that street. (Not not at all, but not too 
much. Every protest demonstration, even a 
simple speech, is likely to cause some incon- 
venience and that inconvenience must be tol- 
erated.) A city may constitutionally exclude 
protest meetings and demonstrations from the 
formal gardens in its public parks altogether— 

2 See Brandeis dissent in Whitney v. California, 


247 U.S. 357 (1927). 
8 Schneider v. Irvington, 308 U.S. 147 (1939). 


- religious views. 
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because the danger of trampling on the flow- 
ers is too great. But it cannot do so unless 
it makes reasonable provision for other avail- 
able park areas. And what is reasonable re- 
quires giving consideration to where the pro- 
test will be hearc, where people will gather 
and notice the protest. In all these questions, 
the rule of reason is necessarily implied. If 
the protesters’ rights have been reasonably 
balanced against the rights of others—in the 
granting or denying of permits and in the 
making of regulations about the use of public 
places—then the officials who regulate the 
time, place and manner of protest will be 
upheld. But if the officials discriminate 
against protesters they dislike or those who 
are unpopular, such discrimination can never 
be reasonable. 


DRAFT CARDS 


One of the new questions about the “man- 
ner” of protest raised by the Coffin-Spock in- 
dictment is whether the turning-in of draft 
cards in a public demonstration may be pun- 
ished. The defendants are charged with con- 
ducting demonstrations in which draft regis- 
trants were encouraged to, and did, turn in 
their draft cards. Then they were charged ` 
with transporting these cards to Washington 
and leaving them in the Department of Jus- 
tice Building. This is said to amount to 
counseling and helping registrants to violate 
a Selective Service System regulation that re- 
quires registrants to have these cards in their 
possession at all times; if registrants turned 
them in to the government, they could no 
longer have them in their possession. 

This is a doubtful legal question, not be- 
cause the regulation by itself is not legal and 
enforceable; it may be, or it may not. Rather, 
the reason is that some rules—whether 
adopted by a legislature or by some subordi- 
nate body—are too insignificant to be en- 
forced against the expression of political or 
Thus the Supreme Court 
has held that municipal ordinances against 
littering are too insignificant to be enforced 
against a person distributing political or re- 
ligious handbills*—even though the persons 
receiving this literature are very apt to drop 
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it and thereby to litter the streets. The 
same ordinances may be enforced to keep a 
businessman from distributing commercial 
handbills in the same way; these are part of a 
profit-making venture that may be regulated 
in ways in which the dissemination of ideas 
may not. 

The regulation requiring possession of a 
registrant's draft card serves a fairly insignifi- 
cant purpose, if it serves any purpose at all. 
The card furnishes information to the regis- 
trant himself, not to those responsible for de- 
termining his draft status. His draft status, 
on the other hand, is determined by records 


kept in the office of the draft board; if the 


registrant loses possession of the card— 
whether accidentally or intentionally—it does 
not become more difficult to draft him—or to 
conduct any part of the business of the Selec- 
tive Service System. For all of these reasons, 
it well may be that the regulation does not 
serve any purpose at all, and therefore could 
not be enforced to punish a person who vio- 
lates it. 

But even if the regulation could be en- 
‘forced against an ordinary violator, a differ- 
ent question arises when an effort is made 
to enforce it against a war protester. The 
protester’s act of violation is performed pub- 
licly, to call attention to his protest. In no 
way, therefore, can it be considered an 
evasion of the draft law. And when the pro- 
tester acts, he invokes a right which may 
supersede the power of officials to punish 
him for violation of an insignificant regula- 
tion. That right is the right of freedom of 
expression, a right central to the ability of a 
free people to govern itself. That right 
is so important in a democracy that it may 
override an unimportant regulation so long 
as the violation of that regulation does not 
injure someone else. 

Whether or not this speculation ultimately 
turns out to be the Jaw when the courts reach 
the question, it illustrates an important aspect 
of the rights of protesters: the availability to 
the protester of other ways in which to make 
his protest does not affect the legality of the 
way he actually chooses. He may have cho- 
sen to make a speech, print a handbill, carry 
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a placard, or act in any of a number of differ- 
ent ways to make his point; but he may 
choose to make his point by publicly turning 
in his draft card. And when he chooses that 
course, the courts are forced to wrestle with 
the question of whether publicly turning in 
draft cards is a constitutionally protected 
manner of protest. The rights of protest 
could be whittled away to near-nothingness 
if a citizen could be told to abandon the pro- 
test method he chose because some other 
method was available to him. Questions 
about the rights of protesters are not decided 
by asking whether a particular form of pro- 
test is justifiable; they are rather decided by 
asking whether a particular limitation on 
that form of protest is justifiable: ‘The busi- 
ness of expressing ideas—of which protest is 
a part—is too important to put the burden 
of justification on the protesters. The bur- 
den rests instead on the regulation that would 
limit them. 


PROTEST VS. DISOBEDIENCE 


So far the discussion has. concerned the 
right to protest. It is important to make 
clear that protest is an entirely different 
matter from going on to violate the laws one 
is protesting. The protester may ask for an 
end to the war, or the escalation of it; he 
may insist upon repeal of the draft, or the 
doubling of draft calls. He may even be pro- 
tected when he advocates the violation of a 
law. But it becomes an entirely different 
matter when the law is actually violated. In 
talking about rights of protest, we are talking 
about something distinctly different from civil 
disobedience. 

Many foolish things have been said about 
civil disobedience. Perhaps the greatest con- 
fusion arises from the fact that violating a 
possibly unconstitutional law may be the only, 


.or the most, effective way to test the law. 


Such a violation will thereby insure that the- 
Constitution, our highest law, is being en- 
forced. But none of this is to suggest that 
there is, or can be, any kind of a legal right 
to violate a law that is constitutionally valid. 

Some will assert that there is a moral right 


- to violate a morally reprehensible law. 


Others will prefer to say itis a moral duty, 
whether or not it is a right. Few today 
would dispute that one or the other of these 
expressions accurately describes the actions of 
Americans who violated the odious Fugitive 
Slave law. And no one could be so morally 
self-confident as to assert that there can be no 
parallel in today’s circumstances; that the 
great moral questions of today—of war, con- 
scription, civil rights, poverty—are so prop- 
erly dealt with by the actions of government 
that there is no comparable moral obligation 
to aci in ways that may violate law. But no 
moral right or obligation of civil disobedience 
will establish a legal right to violate a consti- 
tutionally valid law, validly applied. 

All of which is simply to say that none of 
this discussion about the legal rights of pro- 
testers has anything to do with the subject of 
civil disobedience. 

One legal right of war protesters and war 
objectors that bears some resemblance to civil 
disobedience, but is nothing of the kind, does 
deserve discussion here. That is the right of 
conscientious objectors to exemption from the 
obligation of military service. Every federal 
conscription law has made some provision to 
exempt conscientious objectors. The subject 
is fully discussed in another article in this issue 
and only two points of resemblance to the 
rights of political protesters warrant sper 
mention here. 

First, a law providing an exemption from 
conscription must meet constitutional stand- 
ards just like a law regulating the time, place 
or manner of protest. It has never been de- 
cided that the Constitution obligates Congress 
to exempt conscientious objectors from the 
draft, since Congress has always done so itself. 
But it is clear that Congress may not discrimi- 
nate in the granting of the exemption. 

Second, while the statutory exemption re- 
quires “religious training and belief? ‘as a 
basis for the exemptible conscience, political 
judgments that enter into the conscientious 
conclusion do-not necessarily make that con- 
clusion less religious. That is, a religious 
pacifist may properly believe that war is fool- 
ish and politically dangerous, as well asa vio- 

4 United States v. Seeger, 380 U.S. 163 (1965). 


nized denomination. 
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lation of divine imperatives. He may even 
believe it violates divine imperatives because 
it is politically disastrous; he is no less a re- 
ligious pacifist for that. He is a conscientious 
objector because he finds his participation in 
war to be unconscionable, something that 
is ultimately wrong for him even though the 
law directs him to participate. His conclusion 
—and not his reasoning—is the essence of his 
conscientious oppcsition. 

It is too widely believed—by draft boards 
as well as by regisirants—that the content of 
the conscientious objector’s belief determines 
his entitlement to exemption. It is too widely 
believed, for instance, that he must declare 
his belief in God and in the creed of a recog- 
If this were so, the law 
would be discriminating among religions—in 
favor of the orthodox and against less ortho- 
dox beliefs—and nothing could more clearly 
violate the Constitution. In 1965, the Su- 
preme Court undertook to correct this mis- 
apprehension when it said: 

A sincere and meaningful belief which occupies 
in the life of its possessor a place parallel to that 
filled by the God af those admittedly qualifying 


for the exemption comes within the statutory 
definition.4 


Draft boards who fail to understand this 
principle do an enormous injustice to con- 
scientious draft registrants. ‘The fact that 
deeply held convictions are unconventional 
does not make them less religious. In fact, 
the registrant who does not think of his con- 
victions as religious may be as entitled to the 
exemption as the conventional religious paci- 
fist. ‘The important question relates to the 
depth, centrality and sincerity of his convic- 
tions, not their content or theology. 

Another belief widely held—by draft boards 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Tracing the history of the Negro in the U.S. armed forces, this authority 
points out that “In a more nearly perfect democracy, there would be litile reason 
to discuss Negroes and the draft... .” But despite massive alteration of the posi- 
tion of Negroes in American life, no one can argue “that Negroes do not consti- 
tute a special, still ‘unfinished business’ for the American democracy.” 


The Draft and the Negro 


By Utysses LEE 
Professor of English, Morgan State College 


IcK UP ANY metropolitan newspaper 
. and look at the photographs from the 
front in Vietnam; read the obituaries 
of men ‘killed in action; observe the video- 
tapes and the picture essays in Life and Look 
and The New York Times Magazine. One 
fact is clear: there are proportionately more 
Negroes in the United States combat forces 
and on the battle lines today than there were 
in any other military action in American his- 
tory. The reasons lie in the past and in the 
present; in the nature of the American so- 
cietal fabric; and in the nature and operation 
of the draft laws and enlistment regulations. 
The-effects of disproportionate Negro partici- 
pation alter the nature of our armed forces 
and of our society and, more especially, the 
lives and attitudes of Negroes in the United 
States today. . 

In a more nearly perfect democracy, there 
would be little reason to discuss Negroes and 
the draft, for Negroes would be affected and 
they would react in consonance with the rest 
of the national population. But despite the 
massive alteration of the terms of Negroes 
service in the armed forces and in the posi- 
tion of Negroes in American life since the 
close of World War II, no one can seriously 
argue in 1968 that Negroes do not constitute 
a special, still. “unfinished business” for the 
American democracy. The intensive civil 
rights activities of the 1960s, followed by a 
series of disastrous riots, summer after sum- 


mer, in the great American cities, culminated 
in the arson and looting which followed the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in April, 1968. 

The nation’s continuing failure to come to 
grips with the poverty of the rural South as 
well as that of the great city ghettos over- 
shadows the simultaneously increasing inte- 
gration of Negroes into many phases of 
American life, including the economic, on the 
managerial level, and.the political, on the 
decision-making level. The increase of seri- 
ous studies of “the Negro in American life” 
and the greater exposure of Negroes in the. 
entertainment, sports, and intellectual worlds 
do not alter the essentials of the present situ- 
ation. -Not even a set of legally nondiscrim- 
inatory draft regulations, nor legally nondis- 
criminatory armed services (which are prob- 
ably closer in fact to this ideal than any other 
discernible American institution) can alter 
the fact that in the pursuit of their daily and 
even their presumably patriotic duties Negroes 
face problems different from those of the 
population at large. 

They also differ from those of our smaller, 
less widely distributed, and therefore less 
visibly distinctive minorities. For although 
Puerto Ricans, American Indians, Mexican- 
Americans, and Orientals face problems 
analagous to those of American Negroes in 
particular parts of the nation, they can still 
expect an approach different in kind and 


manner in the rest of the country. Though 
there have been separate and ‘special Puerto 
Rican and Japanese-American— and even 
Filipino and Norwegian-American—units in 
the armed forces in the past, these proceeded 
from a different social and military philoso- 
phy from that which provided segregated 
Negro units in the armed forces from the 
Civil War (and, in some instances, from the 
American Revolution) through World War 
II. On the surface, today, the draft operates 
without discrimination; Selective Service no 
longer keeps records by race; the prospective 
Negro draftee takes the same chances as any- 
one else. But, in reality, for a variety of rea- 
sons, this is not yet the case. 


HISTORICAL POSITION OF THE NEGRO 


The services of Negroes in the land and 
naval forces of the United States from the 
days of the colonial militia to the present 
have been well documented. Up to the 
Civil War, the nation relied largely upon 
volunteers with state militia forces at their 
core. Distinguished personages in their own 
communities raised companies and regiments; 
these, in turn, entered the service of the 
nation and were counted against the quotas 
levied against each state. During the Revolu- 
tion, local units might contain a varying num- 


ber of Negroes, some of them free volunteers, _ 


some of them slaves serving in the hope of 
obtaining their freedom thereby, some serving 
in the places of their masters. In some cases, 
full companies of Negroes, such as Connecti- 
cut’s “Attucks Guards” and Boston’s “Massa- 
soit Guards,” were organized. Virginia’s 
navy of 40 vessels had Negroes aboard each 
ship. 

But by the time of the Civil War, and for 
80 years thereafter, it was true that “Negroes 
must fight for the right to fight.” Early in 
the war, free Negroes volunteered. their ser- 
vices to the Union forces, only to be rejected 
as a matter of political as well as social policy. 
By the middle of 1862, when volunteers for 
the Union forces were becoming scarce, 
Union generals, ‘like David Hunter in 
South Carolina and J. H. Lane in Kansas, 
began to foim Negro-regiments without full 
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authorization; and, in New Orleans, B. F. 
Butler organized the Louisiana “Native 
Guards.” ’ On March 3, 1863, in response to 
the growing manpower problems ‘of the 
Northern armies, Congress passed the first 
national. draft law in the nation’s history. 
Subsequently states (including Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts) raised volunteer Negro 
units whose enlistees counted against state 


quotas even when the units were recruited in 
the South. 


DRAFT-RACE RIOTS 


The new draft law and the reaction of 
white Northern workingmen to the formal 
Emancipation Proclamation issued on Janu- 
ary 1, 1863, precipitated the New York draft 
riots, the bloodiest race riots in American his- 
tory. The draft law provided that-a drafted 
man might purchase his release for a payment 
of $300. Working men, often recent immi- 
grants, already believing that ‘freed slaves 
would migrate ncrth and usurp their jobs, 
saw the new draft law as a measure discrimi- 
nating against them in favor of the rich. 
Anti-war Copperhead orators and newspapers 
declared that Northern’ workingmen.-were - 
being forced to fight and risk death for the 
freedom of slaves who would soon take their 
jobs. Riots began when .the names of the 


. first draftees appeared in the New York 


papers on Sunday, July 12, 1863. Draft 
headquarters, saloons and newspapers were 
the mob’s first targets; then they attacked any 
Negro found on the streets. By the second 
day, the homes and businesses of those “em- 
ploying or sympathizing with Negroes were 
looted and burned. What began as anti-draft 
riots ended as anti-Negro riots, with the 
Colored ‘Orphan Asylum one of the main 
targets. The riot Jasted four days, and Negro 
bodies were left hanging from the trees and 


_ lampposts on the streets of New York. 


Thus, the first American draft law had an 
immediate social effect upon Negroes. The 
Bureau of Colored Troops, established in 
May, 1863, to recruit and supervise Negro 
‘units in the South as well as the North, re- 
cruited and organized 185,000 Negroes into 
the United States Colored Troops after Aug- 
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gust, 1863. If Negroes in independent and 
státe units aré added, it is estimated that the 
number of Negroes serving in the Civil War 
reached 390,000. 

After the Civil War, the congressionally 

authorized reorganization of the Army (in 
1866) provided for the organization of Negro 
infantry and cavalry regiments within ‘the 
regular Army and the Act of 1869 fixed their 
number at two regiments in each branch of 
the service. The four regular regiments (the 
24th and 25th Infantry and the 9th and 10th 
Cavalry) remained the core of Negro regular 
Army strength until World War II for the 
cavalry, and until the Korean War for the 
infantry units. ` But while these units guar- 
anteed a role for Negroes in the Army, they 
also placed a limit on the nature of his service. 
They were all-Negro units with white officers, 
` except for- the chaplain and an occasional 
Negro graduate of West Point. They became 
famed Indian fightérs—the Buffalo soldiers of 
the plains—but their existence meant that no 
Negroes served in other branches of the mili- 
tary service except in time of war. 

- In the Spanish-American War, Negro vol- 
unteer. regiments were called “Immunes” be- 
cause of the belief that they would not be 
subject .to the yellow fever that proved as 
‘dangerous to American treops as Span- 
ish’ arms.. Negro state militia units be- 

-camé National Guard units, though only 
- those in Illinois, New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
. bia remained by World: War I. The Navy 
continued to enlist Negroes, in small numbers, 
for general service until the end of World 

War I. These men served throughout the 
fleet; when the Navy banned Negro enlist- 
ments ‘after: World War I, Negro opponents 
of thé new policy recalled that it was a Negro, 
Chief Gunners Mate John Christopher 
Jordan,. who fired the first shot at Manila 
Bay, from the cruiser Olympia, Admiral 
‘George Dewey’s flagship. 


THE DRAFT: WORLD WAR | . 


The Selective Service draft of World War 
I was designed to. spread service in the armed 
forces through all segments of ’the popula- 
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tion. Negroes were about 10.7 per cent of 
the population, and about that proportion of 
the 3,464,296 Americans serving in World 
War I, or 371,710, were Negroes. But this 
did not mean that Negroes served on an 
equal basis. Most Negroes were draftees, 
since few of them were able to enlist; 
most of the draftees served in supply trains 
and in port, engineer and pioneer (labor) 
battalions. Of the two Negro combat di- 
visions, one, the 93d, made up of National 
Guard units and a draft regiment largely 
from South Carolina, was never completely 
organized for it had neither artillery nor 
trains. The other division; the 92d, was 
composed completely of draftees. While 
there were Negro officers and enlisted men 
in the former National Guard units, no pro- 
vision was made for training Negro officers 
until public protests from Negroes and con- 
cerned whites, including the officials of the 
then young National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (N.A.A.C.P.), 
gained the concession of a segregated officers’ 
training camp (the 17th Provisional RO- 
TC) located at Des Moines, Iowa. Only 
infantry officers were trained; of the 1,200 
who volunteered, about 700 were commis- 
sioned. ` i i 
- Ironically, in` the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War, Negro officers had 
been commissioned without the bitterness 
that preceded the establishment of the Des 
Moines center and without the problems that 


followed: Most of the problems were a direct 


result of the continuation of segregation not 
only in the form of separate units,. but ‘also 
within units where most officers, including 
all senior officers, were white; even when 
Negroes were commissioned, they did not ' 
serve in grades higher than captain. Accusa- 
tions of morale-destroying discrimination on 
the part of commanders against their troops 
were frequent and counter-accusations on the 
efficiency of the troops and their newly-com- 


~missioned Negro officer's were as frequent. 


In the aftermath of World’ War I, the 
Navy stopped Negro enlistments altogether 
until 1932, when it permitted enlistment in 
the messmen’s branch only: At: the. samé 


time, as a concomitant of the general reduc- 
tion of the size of the regular Army, the statu- 
tory Negro regiments were only partially filled 
and were broken into detachments perform- 
ing a variety of tasks as garrison troops at a 
number of posts and stations. And despite 


vigorous .efforts, no Negroes were permitted 


to enlist in the Air Force. 


THE DRAFT: WORLD WAR II 


With this in mind, on the eve of World 
War II,’ Negro and liberal organizations, 
leading Negro newspapers and political fig- 
ures launched a vigorous campaign to guaran- 
tee that any new Selective Service Act would 
prohibit discrimination against Negroes in 
the operation of the draft. 

The Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 contained two provisions intended to 
prevent racial discrimination. The first, 
Section 3 (a) dealt with volunteering through 
the draft: “That within the limits of the 
quota determined—for the subdivision in 
which he resides, any person, regardless of 
race or color, between. the ages of eighteén 
and forty-five, shall be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to volunteer- for -induction: into the 
land or naval forces of the’ United States for 
the training and service prescribed. . « .”- The 
second, Section 4 (a), dealt with the selection 
and training -of draftees: ‘“In the selection 
and training of. men under this, Act, and in 
the interpretation and execution of the pro- 
visions of this. Act, there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any person on account 
of race or color.” 

With this provision in the Act, the newly 
mobilizing armed forces of 1940 could have 
_ become a revolutionary force. But they did 
not, and their leaders had no such intention. 
The Navy and the Marine Corps avoided the 


entire problem by accepting only volunteers; ` 


not needing to use the draft in the first years 
of the war, they were not affected by the 
Act. Within the Army, the Air Corps, which 
could rely on volunteers, sought to evade 
the problem ds long as possible. The Army 
itself was forced to rely upon the draft, since 
it was both the largest and the least glamor- 
ous of the military services. It looked at the 
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wording of the act and decided that it could 
live with it.. The Army declared that sepa- 
rate units were not in themselves discrimina- 
tory and that if the training of Negro and 
white, draftees were kept at the same level, 
there would be no discrimination. Army 
apologists stated that the Army was not a 
sociological laboratory, that it reflected and 
did not mold social attitudes. 
Nevertheless, prodded by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, -the Army announced on 


„October 9, 1940, that its ‘Negro personnel 


would be “maintained on the general basis 
of the proportion of the Negro population of 
the country” despite the fact that its policy 
was “not to. intermingle colored and white 
enlisted personnel in the same regimental 
organizations.” When carried out literally, 
this meant that because it received most of 
the Negro draftees, the Army had to find 
troop and: station ‘units for them. Initially, 
each arm and service and eventually each 
type -of unit was to have a proportionate 
number of Negrces, averaging ten per cent. 
This eventually proved impossible: if the 


“Army activated, 100 . infantry, divisions, ten 


would have had to-be Negro; if there were 


seven locomotive repair .companies,' seven- 
_tenths of a company would have to be-Negro. 


< But since the Army as a whole had to re- 
ceive a fixed percentage of Negroes, these 
branches which had been traditionally closed 
to Negro soldiers, including the Air Force 
and the Signal Corps, were forced by’ the 
pressures generated by the other branches, 
especially. the Infantry and the Engineers, 
to accept their share of the quotas. This led 
to a great waste of -manpower as unneeded 


' units, often created especially for the purpose, 


were organized to receive the otherwise un- 
wanted Negroes. ‘Thus there-were units such 
as medical sanitary companies and airbase 
security battalions for which no use could be 
predicted. . 

Further, the in-flow of Negro draftees 
never :managed to maintain an even -10 
per-cent of -all draftees.. It never embraced 


- at any one time and in any one. place a full 


cross-section .of Negro skills and abilities. -Few 


Negro units, therefore, could -be- guaranteed 
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the men that they needed; few units could’ 


be guaranteed the replacements they needed; 


no white unit could receive a Negro replace- | 


ment, no matter how well prepared, and no 
Negro unit could receive a white specialist, 
no matter how great the need. Individuals 


could be temporarily assigned, at times, but - 


this procedure was seldom resorted to even in 
times of great need. 

The quota system, though it failed, did 
open the other armed services to Negroes. 


After the tightening of the manpower supply 


midway through the war, in February, 1943, 
the Army succéeded in forcing the Navy to 
accept its men through the draft; the War 
Manpower Commission then directed the 
Navy to accept Negroes proportionately with 
the other services. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps were 
thereafter reluctant users of the draft, which 
made them subject to the provisions of the 

-` Selective Service Act. But the Navy and the 
Marine Corps are not pluralistic, multi- 
branched services. The Navy soon, ran out 
of billets for Negroes in shore stations, ord- 
nance units and construction battalions. In 
late 1943, it manned a destroyer escort and 
‘a patrol boat with mainly Negro seamen and 
white officers. This was hardly a successful 
venture; moreover, its logical extension would 
have been a cruiser or battleship manned by 
a Negro crew. Cartoons in the Negro press 
poked fun at the experiment, showing tiny 
black tugboats bringing up the rear in flotillas 
of giant white battleships and carriers. In 
August, 1944, the Navy assigned Negroes to 
25 auxiliary vessels, limiting the Negroes to 
10 per cent of the crew of each vessel. . 

The two fleet experiments demonstrated 
that Negroes could handle a wider variety of 
tasks aboard ship than had been believed and 
that the mixed crews had no real problems. 
In April, 1945, the Navy announced that 


Negroes were eligible for assignment, at up 
to 10 per cent of crew strength; to all auxiliary 


fleet vessels; in December, all ships were in- 
structed that “In the administration of naval 
personnel no differentiation shall be made be- 
cause of race or color”; and, on February 27, 
1946, the Navy announced that Negroes were 
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eligible for “all types of assignments in all 
ratings in all activities and all ships of the’ 
naval service” and that in “housing, messing 
and other facilities, no special or unusual pro- 
visions will be made for the accommodation ` 
of Négroes.” The Navy thus became the 
first major American institution to declare a 
non- discriminatory, non- segregational policy 
for all of its activities. ` 

The Army, in the meantime, had con- 
ducted its own experiment, under somewhat 
different circumstances and auspices. In 
the Battle of the Bulge, at Bastogne, Belgium, 
in December, 1944, Negroes from supply — 
and support units fought with the white rifle- - 
men of the besieged combat units. When 
the European Theater’s Services of Supply . 
offered Negroes the chance to retrain as 
riflemen, over 2,500 volunteered. Original 
plans to use these men as individual replace- 
ments were countermanded and the men weré 
sent out in platoons to Third Army units 
along the Rhine and-in companies to Seventh 
Army units in Southeastern France. Reports 
of performance were good, with the edge 
going to the smaller units. Since the one 
Negro division then ‘in combat, the 92d, in 
Italy, had suffered continuing problems since 
its commitment ‘as a division, ` the .perfor- 
mance of the infantry replacements seemed to 
indicate the direction which the Army should 
take. Nonetheless, Army boards created after 
the war, while proposing increased oppor- 
tunities for Negroes within the service, con- 
tinued to support separate units and a quota ; 
system. 

Finally, President Harry S Triman, in Ex- 
ecutive Order 9981, July 26, 1948, declared 
it to be the policy of the President that “there 


shall be equality of treatment and oppor: ~' 


tunity for all persons in the armed services 


‘without regard to race, color, religion or 


national origin.” A committee was estab- 
lished in the same directive with authoriza- 
tion to examine the policies of the armed ser-’- 
vices with a view to determining how this 


- order should be effected. The committee 


reported to the President in 1950, just as the- 


- Korean War was beginning, saying that iz 


had found, “in fact, that inequality had con- 


tributed to inefficiency.” The Korean War 
hastened the implementation of the commit- 
tee’s findings, 
tegration produced results similar to those 
of the infantry-replacement platoon integra- 


tion at the close of World War II. The last - 


of the large Negro combat units, the vener- 
‘able but now shaken 24th Infantry, dis- 
appeared during ‘the Korean War. By the 
close of the war in 1953, young Negro recruits 
serving in Korea found it hard to believe that 
an all-Negro infantry regiment had ever 
7 existed. | 


THE DRAFT TODAY 


. A selective service or draft act exists to 
_-provide manpower for military forces. An 
equitable -Selective Service Act is intended 
to spread the requirements for military ser- 
vice over the ‘population’s entire group of 
mentally and physically able men as fairly 
as possible and in accordance with the needs 
.of ‘the armed forces. ~ All reports from Viet- 
nam and from armed forces installations 
around the world point to circumstances 
within the armed forces which are markedly 
different from those‘at home. . 
There, [one observer réports] for the first time in 
history, an-element of American’society has fully 
accepted the Negro, with potentially great reper- 
cussions . . . the integration is as complete as any 
we are likely to see in our lifetimes. Whites take 
orders from Negroes or save Negro lives in com- 
bat.’ ‘Negro and white soldiers eat, sleep, travel, 
and fight side by side. They even trade dirty 
_ jokes, something no one would have believed pos- 
sible in 1950.1 
Other dispatches and reports, such as those 
of Whitney Young of the Urban League and 
of Thomas A. Johnson of The New York 
Times, support this view. So do reenlistment 
figures, which show that Negroes reenlist in a 
ratio of two to one for whites. 
Why, then, should there be any opposition 
to the draft at all among Negroes if Negroes 
-in general feel that the biggest national fail- 
ing is a refusal to count them in on the bene- 
fits of thè mainstream of American life? ` 
_ The-operation of the draft and the relative 


1 Stephen E SAtbroše; “The Negro i in i the Army,” 
Bal timore Evening Sun, April 19, 1968. 


Informal and on-the-spot in- - 


‘ 


_ Marines. 
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positions of the armed forces are themselves 
discriminatory. Of the services, the Army 


takes ‘approximately 97 per cent of all 


draftees; the Marine Corps takes the re- 
mainder, for the Navy and the Air Force rely 
on volunteers. ‘The result is that Negroes 
constitute aproximately 13 per cent of the 
Army, 10 per cent of the Air Force, 5.6 per 
cent of the Navy, and 8 per cent of the 
Moreover, the proportion of Ne- 
groes in the combat forces, especially in Viet- 


.nam, is higher by far than their proportion 


in the Army and the number of Negro fatali- 
ties is higher still. f 

The National Advisory Commission on 

Selective Service reported in the spring of 
1967 that Negroes constituted 11 per cent of 
the total enlisted strength in Vietnam, 14.5 
per cent of the Army, and 22.4 per cent of 
all Army troops killed in action. 
l Current estimates are that Negroes consti- 
tute nearly 20 per cent of the combat forces, 
about 25 per cent of-the front-line non-com- . 
missioned officers, about 2 per cent of the 
commissioned officers, and over 14 per cent 
of those killed in action. 

The reduction in the current eases re- 
flects the efforts of the Department of Defense ` 
to reduce criticism and: to combat the notion, 
held by many Negroes, that the disproportion- 
ate combat death rate is intentional. 

The figures on enlistments and reenlist- 
ments indicate that many Negroes’ feel that 
the armed services offer a better way of life 
for them and their families, at higher incomes 
and with better facilities for living, than the 
civilian society. This in itself is' regarded as a 
strong, indirect criticism of American society, 
though the situation is not new. For most 
of their existence, the four Negro regiments 
of the old Army had waiting lists and, at 


_ times, when it was possible to enlist only by 


(Continued on page 47) . 
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Noting that “the budgetary cost of a professional army is nothing more than 
a reflection of the real cost of the-draft,” ‘this economist evaluates the “hidden 
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of an all-volunteer army. 


Can We Afford the Draft? 
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N June, 1967, Congress by an overwhelm- 
. ing majority voted to extend the draft 
for another four years. Unlike the pre- 
vious extensions in 1955, 1959, and 1963, 
considerable debate and study preceded the 
passage of this bill. President Johnson ‘by 
executive order established two study groups,* 
while the House Armed Services Committee 
undertook its own study with the Clark Com- 
mission. ‘The reports of all three studies 
agreed on one conclusion; namely, there was 
definitely a need for some type of military 
draft. There were, however, many individ- 
uals who disagreed with this conclusion and 
opposed extension of the draft.* 
Senator Mark Hatfield (R., Ore.), Pro- 
fessor Milton Friedman and many others op- 
pose the draft and advocate the adoption of 


` % Alternatives are discussed in Current History, 
August, 1968. 

1In April, 1964, a study group was established 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. A sum- 
mary of its’ report was presented by Assistant 
Secretary of Defense T. D. Morris and can be 
found in Review of the Administration and Opera- 
tion of the Selective Service System. Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services, House of 
Representatives (June, 1966), Bulletin, No. 75. 
See especially pp. 9999-10093. i 

The National Advisory Commission on Selective 
Service (the Marshall Commission) was established 
in July, 1966. See its report, In Pursuit -of 
Equity: Who Serves When Not All Serve? (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1967). 

2 The waging of wars requires both human and 
material resources. Human resources can be con- 
scripted via a draft, but the Department of Defense 
continues to purchase material resources on a com- 
petitive basis. .Congress through its control over 
appropriations could cut this flow of materials. 
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an all-volunteer army. They argue that our 
military manpower requirements could be 
met on a voluntary basis. Those who serve 
would serve out of choice, not compulsion, 
thereby eliminating all inequities of involun- 
tary military service. 

The unpopularity of the war in Vietnam 
has swelled the ranks of another group whose 
members oppose the draft because of their 
opposition to the war in Vietnam. They con- 
tend that if there were no draft, it would not 
be possible to continue the Vietnamese war 
at its present level. The thrust of their op- 
position is directed to a specific war, and the 
military draft happens to be the particular 
institution that they choose to attack.? In 
passing, I suspect that most members of this 
group would support an all-volunteer force, 
partly because they think that it might not 
work or that, if it did, the real cost of attract- 
ing enough recruits would be extremely high, 
thus revealing the war’s real economic cost. 

Finally, a third group of critics (whose 
leading spokesman is Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic Senator Edward Kennedy) accepts the 
conclusion that some type of draft is essential. 
It objects, however, to the way in which 
the present Selective Service System through 
local draft boards picks draftees while other 
qualified men are allowed to avoid their mili- 
tary service obligations. The Marshall Com- 
mission documented the Jack of consistent 
rules, and the clearly arbitrary actions of 
many local.draft boards. In its report, the 


i 


Commission recommended thé adoption of a 
- “Fair and Impartial Random” selection proc- 
ess, FAIR, which in spite of its fancy name is 
nothing more than a lottery. - The lottery 


can surely achieve consistency and, in a very ` 


special sense, greater equity in who bears the 
burden of involuntary military service. No- 
tice that these critics do not oppose the con- 
cept of a peacetime military draft; they criti- 
cize only the way in which the conscripts are 
selected. 

A glimpse of “who bears the burden of 
military service” is provided by the Depart- 
ment of Defense study. By July, 1964, the 
men who were born in 1938 had reached: the 
age of 26, at which the draft liability is effec- 
tively terminated. Of the 1.19 million men in 
this age class, 51.6 per cent had satisfied their 
military service obligations: 7.6 per cent had 
been drafted, 33.9 per cent had volunteered 
as officers or regular enlisted men, and 10.1 
per cent had served in reserve units requiring 
active duty only for basic training. If all men 
had been examined, 30 per cent would have 
been disqualified for physical or mental rea- 
sons. Hence, 18 per cent of this age class 
avoided the draft by obtaining deferments or 
exemptions for the 8.5 years of ‘their draft 
liability. 

In relation to the pool of qualified males, 
59 per cent participated in active military 
service for two or more years. These partici- 
pation rates ranged from a high of 77 per cent 
for high school graduates to a low of 32 per 
cent for college graduates; a result which is 
consistent with the claim that the more highly 
educated are less likely to serve. In the light 
of the rapid postwar growth in population in 
the United States, all of these participation 
rates will decline if force strengths return to 
their pre-Vietnam levels of 2.7 million men. 
According to Department of Defense projec- 

8 Under a lottery, the probability of being 
drafted would be the same for all qualified youths 
who do ‘not volunteer for military service. In my 
paper for the Joint, Economic Committee of Con- 
gress, I argued that the number of volunteers is 
likely to be smaller under a lottery. Hence, more 
men would have to be. drafted. For details see 
“The Dubious Need for a Draft” in Economic Ff- 
fects of Vietnam Spending, Report of the Joint 


Economic Committee (April, eu: Vol. I, pp. 
300-301. 
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tions, only 27 percent of all males (39 per 
cent of qualified males) will be required to 
sustain active duty forces in 1970-1975. 

_ Over the period 1960-1965, only 'the Army 
was obliged to take the draftees, who: ac- 
counted for 21 per cent of new accessions to 
enlisted ranks in all four services. Many of 
the regular enlistments to all services can 
properly be classified as reluctant volunteers 
who enlisted because of the threat of being 
drafted. Approximately 38 per cent of the 
voluntary enlistments stated that if there had 
been no draft they would: not have volun- 
teered for active military service. The per- 
centage of draft-motivated enlistments is 
about the same for newly-commissioned .of- 
ficers (41 per cent) and climbs to 71 per cent 
for volunteers to ‘reserve units. The con- 
scripts who ‘have not volunteered and the 
reluctant volunteers are the ones who bear 
the largest part of the burden of national 
defense. 

In principle, nearly every draftee and re- 
luctant volunteer could be induced at some 
price to become a volunteer; that is, there is 
some level of military pay at which a draftee 
would have willingly left his civilian. pursuit, 
be it job or school, and entered:active military 
service. The drait, however, compels some 
and coerces others. to serve without fully com- 
pensating them for it. Entry levels of mili- 
tary pay are absurdly low.’ The pay increases 
legislated by Congress since 1950 have ap- 
plied only to men in the career force, the 
justification being that the draft assured ade- 
quate supplies of new recruits. An enlisted 
man on his first tour of duty (roughly. three 
years) earns a monthly income (including 
the value of room, board and family allow- 
ances) of roughly $210; a figure well below 
the poverty line and below the minimum 
wage of $260 per month. The typical recruit 
who was drafted or.who reluctantly volun- 
teered in 1964 could have earned a civilian 
income of $295 even after adjusting for the 
high incidence of unemployment of youths in 
this age group. The difference of $85 be- 
tween civilian and military incomes is a direct 
financial loss suffered by those who are 
obliged by the draft to serve. (In addition to 
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this direct loss, many youths incur further 
loss because they are not given enough extra 
compensation for the risks of combat service. 
In the civilian economy, premium pay: is 
offered -to attract workers to risky and odious 
occupations. ) 


THE HIDDEN TAX 


T earlier estimated the pay level of a volun- 
tary force to be around $350 a month. 

The average difference of $140 between 
the pay level of an all-volunteer force and the 
actual first-term pay of enlisted men consti- 
tutes a. hidden tax paid by those men who 
happen to be drafted or who volunteer be- 
cause of their draft liability. This hidden tax 
borne by those who serve redounds to the 
benefit of all taxpayers via a lower defense 
payroll budget. The burden of this hidden 
tax of the draft is primarily placed on youths 
from the lower middle classes of our socio- 
economic strata. Those who go on to col- 
lege, thereby enhancing their earning capac- 
ity, are most likely to avoid the draft and 
benefit from a lower defense budget. The 
real economic cost of the manpower resources 
which are allocated to defense is thus shifted 
from taxpayers as a whole to that fraction of 
youths who are obliged .to serve at below 


competitive rates of pay. This basic inequity 


4 The men on the lowest rungs of the-economic 
ladder (the less educated, physically handicapped 
and mentally unqualified) also avoid involuntary 
military service by acquiring IV-F and I-Y defer- 
ments. The low earning capacity of this group 
assures, however, that they would pay few if any 
taxes. 

5 It is argued that the draftees of today will be 
the taxpayers of tomorrow. Hence, each genera- 
tion takes its. turn in bearing the hidden tax of 
compulsory military service. Unfortunately, the 
draft does not achieve this felicitous redistribution 
of the burden among generations. Only one-half of 
the men born in 1938 fulfilled their military service 
obligation, and only one-third of the youths reach- 
ing draft age by 1970-1975 will be asked to serve. 

6 There was, in addition, a third proposed alter- 
native, equivalent national service wherein some 
youths could discharge their military service obliga- 
tion by serving in the Peace Corps, VISTA, high- 
way beautification or other “socially desirable” 
agencies. Two considerations argue against this 
option. First, who serves in these agencies and who 
is drafted into the Army? Second, the cost of en- 
rolling two million men each year into these vari- 
ous programs is prohibitively high. If women are 
also obliged to serve (and some advocates of this 
option propose this), the cost becomes even higher. 
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of the draft—the hidden tax—was succinctly 
and eloquently summarized by Professor John 
K. Galbraith in his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. 
The draft survives principally as a device by 
which we use compulsion to get young men to 
-serve at less than the market rate of pay. We | 
shift the cost of military service from the well- 
to-do taxpayer who benefits by lower taxes to the 
impecunious young draftee. This is a highly re- 
gressive arrangement that we would not tolerate 
in any other area. Presumably, freedom of 
choice here as elsewhere would be worth paying 
for. 


The magnitude of the inequity is put in per- 
spective by a simple comparison. According 
to my studies, the hidden tax of the draft in 
1964 was conservatively. estimated to be $1,- 
680 per year for each draftee and reluctant 
volunteer. Federal personal income tax pay- 
ments in 1964 averaged only $633 per adult 
over 21 years of age and $590 per person over 
18 years of age. The typical draftee is thus 
saddled with a hidden tax that is over twice 
as high as the federal income tax burden of 
an individual taxpayer." 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE DRAFT 


A draft in which only some men are con- 
scripted represents one way of supplying the 
armed forces with qualified personnel. Two 
alternatives which were examined in all three 
studies -were universal military training 
(UMT) and an all-volunteer force’ Al- 
though UMT achieves a measure of equity 
(or inequity, in the sense that all serve), it 
was rejected because the armed forces can- 
not efficiently utilize all qualified youths 
reaching draft age. In evaluating the merits 
of UMT, the Marshall Commission stated 
that “Changes in the technology of war, re- 
sulting in basic changes in military concept 
and requirements, have eliminated that need 
[for large land armies].” Some advocates of 
UMT argue that military service provides 
indirect benefits to some disadvantaged classes 
in the form of training and discipline which 
are partially transferrable to later civilian life. 
The basic fact is that in the light of future 
demands for defense, the cost of UMT (even 
at low military pay) is much too high. 


An all-volunteer force has the obvious 
merit that no one is compelled to serve. All 
men would have the option of working in the 
civilian economy or entering the . armed 
forces to insure our national defense. The 
military would no longer‘be'saddled with the 
image of an odious occupational pursuit, 
something that must be done by someone. 
Pay, living conditions and other supplements 
would have to be improved to attract enough 
recruits for desired levels of defense capabil- 
ity. Moreover, if the armed forces had to pay 
competitive wages, it is more likely that we 
could attain greater efficiency in the use of 
manpower resources. 

In spite of the many advantages of an all- 
volunteer force, it has received comparatively 
little attention. In a 65-page report; the 


Marshall Commission took only two pages. 


to dismiss the all-volunteer army and to-es- 
tablish the “need” for a draft. Its five rea- 
sons for rejecting the voluntary force are 
examined in some detail below. 

Flexibility. In a world fraught with inter- 
national tensions, it is impossible to forecast 
with any degree of accuracy the force 
strengths that will be required to insure our 
national defense. Faced with such uncer- 
tainty, the commission declared, it would ‘be 
folly to trust our national security to the 
ability of a professional army to adjust its 
strength quickly in response to a possible crisis. 

The unasked question in this objection is, 
“What amount of flexibility is required of a 
professional army?” In the 12 years from 
1954 to 1965, the largest year-to-year increase 
in force strength was 350 thousand men dur- 
ing the Berlin crisis of 1962. A substantial 
part of that mobilization was accomplished 
by recalling reserves to active duty. 

The recent Vietnamese War escalation 
from June, 1965, to June, 1966—which raised 
force strength by 438 thousand men—was 
accomplished with virtually no reservists re- 
called to active duty. The present organiza- 
tion of Reserve and National Guard units de- 
fies rational explanation. About 1.3 million 
men are now in a ready, paid drill status. If 
the reserves were integrated under an- overall 
military manpower policy and if their 
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strength were reduced to 700,000--800,000 


“men, they could supply the requisite flexibility 


to meet ‘short-run demands for active duty 
personnel. ; 

In any case, in the event of an all-out land 
war requiring force strengths of 4 to 6 million 
men, Congress always has the power to enact 
new draft legislation.- Finally, it should be 
remembered that even with machinery for a 
draft the armed forces cannot induct and 
train one and one-half million men in a year. 
A voluntary force of 2.7 million men backed 
by a truly ready reserve of 700 thousand men 
could easily raise its strength by 300 to 400 
thousand men in a single year. 

Cost of an ‘All-volunteer Force. . The re- 
port of the Marshall Commission stated that 
“an exclusively volunteer system would be 
expensive although the Department of De- 
fense gives no ‘solid estimate of how much 
such a system would cost.” Actually, the De- 
partment of Defense gave a wide range of 
cost estimates. In his testimony before the 
House Armed Services Committee in June, 
1966, Assistant Secretary of Defense T. D. 
Morris stated that a voluntary force of 2.65 
million men would cost between $4 billion 
and $17 billion per year. My own estimate - 
of the cost is close to the $4 billion figure, 
arrived at via the following analysis. 

If the draft were abolished with no accom- 
panying changes in-pay-or other recruitment 
incentives, the armed forces-would lose the 
annual inputs of draftees and draft-motivated 
reluctant volunteers. Many youths with un- 
attractive civilian job opportunities and with 


-a desire to try military service (at least for 


one tour of duty) would still volunteer. 
Moreover, there is considerable evidence that 
each true volunteer would remain in service 
for a longer period. (Surveys of Air Force 
enlisted men reveal that those who enlist be- 
cause of the threat of being drafted have sub- 
stantially lower reenlistment rates.) That the 
higher pay ‘of- an all-volunteer force would 
also raise reenlistment rates is supported by 
the experience of proficiency pay for men in 
critical military occupations. It is also worth 
noting that the reenlistment rate of Negro 
soldiers (whose aliernative civilian job oppor- 
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tunities: are’ inferior to those of their white 
counterparts) is 49 per cent, compared to an 
average of only 22 per cent for all regular 
Army enlistments. Presently, over half of all 
‘Army recruits are either drafted or coerced 
to enlist by the threat of being drafted. As 
a consequence, the turnover of Army en- 
listed personnel under a continued draft is 
projected to be around 25 per cent per year. 

If all recruits were true volunteers, I esti- 
mate that the turnover rate could be cut to 
‘17° pér cent'per year, thereby reducing the 
demand for new recruits. Even with the 
lower personnel turnover of a voluntary force, 
there will be deficits between demands for 
a desired military level of 2.65 million 
men and supplies of true volunteers, with the 
deficit being largest for the Army, the only 
service which drafted men from 1957 to 1965. 
Under present conditions, by 1970-1975, the 
Army could expect annual flows of true volun- 
teers of 90 thousand per year. In order to 
sustain the prescribed force strength (corre- 
sponding to a strength of 2.65 million for all 
four services), an all-volunteer Army would 
have to attract. 144 thousand recruits. 

The supply of volunteers could be ex- 
panded by various. policies including higher 
base pay, initial enlistment bonuses, guaran- 
teed training programs, or variable terms of 
service. It was assumed in the Defense study 
that higher base pay would be the only policy 
instrument for increasing the supply of enlist- 
ment applicants. The responsiveness of sup- 
plies of recruits to pay changes was estimated 
for the defense study.” To bridge the pro- 
jected deficit in Army enlistments, approxi- 
mately 54 thousand recruits, I estimated that 
first term pay (over the first three years of 
service) must be raised by 68 per cent; from 
$2,500 to $4,200 per year. To prevent inver- 
sions in the pay scales (wherein men with 
four years of service would be earning less 
than men with fewer years of service), the 
pay of the career force would also be in- 
creased. If the higher pay rates were applied 
~ 1 The method of estimating the statistical supply 
ya is described i in an article by S. H. Altman and 

. E. Fechter, “The Supply of Military Personnel 


in the Absence of a Draft,” American Economic 
Review, May, 1967, pp. 19-31. 
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to the entire force of 2.65 million men, the 
addition to the military payroll budget would 
be approximately $4 billion per year. 

‘My cost estimate has been criticized as be- 


‘ing too low because the demand for recruits 


was based on the lower turnover of an all- 
volunteer force. During the transition, more 
men would have to be recruited (implying 
higher pay) to replace draft-motivated en- 
listees as they leave. If, however, the transi- 
tion were accompanied by declining force 
strengths, say from 3.2 to 2.7 million men, 
there would be no transitional difficulties. In 
an opposing direction, I have neglected many 
savings resulting from a move to a voluntary 
force. Lower turnover means that fewer re- 
cruits must be trained, producing consider- 
able cost savings since at present there is 
nearly one trainor for each trainee. More- 
over, the higher pay of a volunteer army 
makes it economical to substitute civilians in 
many noncombatant positions now staffed by 
uniformed men, many of whom were drafted 
or coerced to enlist. The base pay of a new 
recruit is projected to climb from $100 to 
$267 per month. It may well be the case that 
other incentives such as enlistment bonuses or 
post-service educational benefits could at- 
tract recruits at a lower cost. On balance, I 
am of the opinion that my estimate of $4 bil- 
lion for a voluntary force of 2.7 million men 
is, if anything, on the high side. 

The skeptical reader will notice that my 
estimate agrees with the low end of the De- 
partment of Defense estimates; its “best” esti- 
mate was $11 billion and its “high” estimate 
was $17 billion. The “best” estimate implies 
that the monthly base pay of a buck private 
would be $375, while the “high” estimate cor- 
responds to base pay of over $500. The total 
income including the monetary value of roam — 
and board would be even higher. These pay 
totals seem needlessly high if it is remem- 
bered that in the years ahead, 1970-1975, 
only one man in five must be enlisted to 
sustain an active duty force of 2.7 million 
men. 

Undesirable Social Consequences. It is 
alleged that a professional army attracted 
only by financial incentives (the emotional 


“tag” is a “mercenary” army) could have © 


undesirable social consequences, producing a 
military class, an all-Negro army, or an army 
of social misfits. The threat of a politically 
powerful military clique could be avoided by 
limiting tours of duty for officers to 12 to 15 
years and by maintaining strict civilian con- 
trol of the Department of Defense. Under 
present conditions, an all-Negro force is im- 
probable. Even with its lower personnel turn- 
over, a voluntary force must still demand 330 
thousand recruits each year for enlisted ranks. 
Under present physical and academic stand- 
ards, only 100 thousand to 120 thousand 
Negroes could become eligible for military 
service until the poverty problem is allevi- 
ated. 

It is sometimes asserted that higher pay 
would attract only the mercenary to the ser- 
vices. To argue that individuals who receive 
a competitive wage to work in a particular 
occupation do so solely because of its mone- 
tary remuneration is surely a gross overstate- 
ment. Although we want dedicated teachers 
and honest policemen, few of us would advo- 
cate the use of a draft to staff undermanned 
police forces or to assure adequate supplies 
of qualified teachers. The high reenlistment 
rate of Negroes who have proven to be excel- 
lent members of the armed forces is largely 
due to the fact that the Negroes’ economic 
position is better in the services where they 
are subjected to virtually no job discrimina- 
tion. The payment of competitive wages does 
not imply an army consisting only of greedy 
men attracted to it by high pay.® ' i 

Miscellaneous. Two minor objections de- 
serve brief mention. Itis said that the armed 
forces have never been able to meet their 
manpower needs on a voluntary basis. The 
one time when a volunteer system was tried, 
in 1948-1949, the number of volunteers was 
sufficient to sustain a force of 1.5 million men 


8 When National Service prevailed in the United 
Kingdom before 1960, conscripts were paid less 
than regular volunteers. In 1965, Australia intro- 
duced a draft based on a lottery system of selection. 
I asked a member of the Australian defense estab- 
lishment if the Australians were going to follow the 
British system of lower pay for conscripts. He re- 
plied in the negative and added, “Why should we 
tax patriotism?” 
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—an outcome which is cited as a failure of 
the system. However, the population base 
from which these men were recruited was 
only half the size of that which will be avail- 
able in 1970-1975. We must engage in an 
active recruitment program and raise the ab- 
surdly low levels of pay before we discover 
whether enough men can be enlisted on a 
voluntary basis. 

A second minor objection is that a profes- 
sional army is contrary to the American tra- 
dition of a citizen militia. In my view of 
history, our tradition has been one of a pro- 


‘fessional army in peacetime backed by a po- 


tential civilian militia which can be triggered 
into existence in times of all-out war. 

Proponents of the lottery and opponents of 
the Vietnamese War vociferously insist that 


‘the Selective Service draft is highly inequit- 


able. They are, however, fashionably vague 


‘about the nature of this inequity. Moreover, 


the former group objects to the cost of replac- 
ing the draft by a voluntary system of military 
manpower procurement. Yet the budgetary 
cost of a professional army is nothing more 
than a reflection of the real cost of the draft. 

To sum up, an all-volunteer force is en- 
tirely feasible at a budgetary cost of no more 
than $4 billion a year. A professional, mer- 
cenary army is alleged to have undesirable 
social consequences. When these are ex- 
plicitly spelled out and studied, some are 
found to be factually incorrect while others 
are easily controllable. The question of 
flexibility is the potential Achilles heel of a 
professional force. I believe, however, that 
in the light of probable future military de- 
mands; an all-volunteer army can achieve the 
requisite flexibility to insure our ‘national 
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The Marshall Commission Report 


In February, 1967, Burke Marshall, chairman of the National Advisory 
Commission on Selective Service, submitted the-final report of the Commission 


to President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
conclusions follows: 


To. provide a flexible system of manpower 
procurement which will assure the Armed 
Forces’ ability to meet their national security 
commitments under all foreseeable circum- 
stances, the Commission recommends: 


tem. 


To make the controlling concept of that sys- 
tem the rule of law, rather than a policy of 
discretion, so as to assure equal treatment for 
those in like circumstances, the Commission 
recommends: 


‘2. A consolidated selective service system 


1, Continuation of a selective service sys- 


under more centralized administration to be 


organized and operated as follows: 


A. National’ headquarters should formu- 
late and issue clear and binding policies con- 
cerning classifications, exemptions, and de- 
ferments, to be applied uniformly through- 
out the country. 

B. A structure of eight regional offices 
(aligned for national security purposes with 
the eight regions of the Office of Emergency 
Planning) should be established to administer 
the policy and monitor its uniform applica- 
tion. - 

C. An additional structure of ‘area offices 
should be established on a population basis 
with at-least one in each state. At these of- 
fices men would be registered and classified 
in accordance with the policy directives dis- 
seminated from national headquarters. (The 
Commission sees the possibility of 300-500 of 
these offices being able to answer the national 
need.) 
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The Commission’s official summary of its 


(1) The use of modern data-handling 
equipment, as well as the application of uni- 
form rules, would facilitate processing, regis- 
tration, and classification. 

(2) Under appropriate regulations, regis- 
trants would change their registration from 
one area office to another as they changed 
their permanent residence. 

D. Local boards, composed of volunteer 
citizens, would operate at the area office level 
as the registrants’ court of first appeal. 

E. These changes should be made in the 
organization of the local boards: 

(1) Their composition should represent all 
elements of the public they serve. 

(2) The maximum term of service should 
be 5 years. 

- (3) A maximum retirement age should be 
established. 

(4) The Presidents power to appoint 
members should not be limited to those nomi- 
nated by the governors of the states. 

(5) Women should be eligible to serve. 

F. The entire appeals process should be 
made uniform and strengthened in: the fol- 
lowing ways: 

(1) The registrant should be able to ap- 
peal his classification to his local board within 
30-days instead of the 10 days presently stipu- 
lated. 

(2) Local boards should put their deci- 
sions in writing so appeal boards will have 
the benefit of the record in making their de- 
cisions, and the registrant will be able to 
know the reasons for the decision. 

(3) Appeal boards should be colocated 
with the eight regional offices, although oper- 
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1950 1955 
ate independently of them. The National 
Selective Service (Presidential) Appeal Board 
would remain as presently constituted. 

(4) Appeal agents should be readily avail- 
able at the area offices to assist registrants in 
making appeals. 

(5) An adequate number of panels should 
be established, above the local board level, 
for the specific purpose of hearing conscien- 
tious objector cases on an expedited basis. 


To remove widespread public ignorance 
concerning the operations of the Selective 
Service System, the Commission recommends: 


3. Both the registrant and the general 
public should be made fully acquainted with 
the workings of the improved system and the 
registrant’s rights under it, in these ways: 

A. Easily understandable information 
should be prepared in written form and made 
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available to all registrants each time they are 
classified. 7 

B. An adviser to registrants should be 
readily available at the area office to inform 
and counsel registrants who need assistance 
with registration and classification problems. 

G. Public information procedures regard- 
ing the entire system should be made more 
effective by national headquarters. 

To reduce the uncertainty in personal lives 
that the draft creates, and to minimize the 
disruption it often causes in the lives of those 
men who are called, the Commission recom- 
mends: 


_ 4, The present “oldest first” order of call 
should be reversed so that the youngest 
men, beginning at age 19, are taken first. 
To further reduce ‘uncertainty and to in- 
sure fairness in the selection of inductees from 
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a large pool of eligible men, when all are not 
needed, the Commission recommends: 


5. Draft-eligible men should be inducted 
into service as needed according to an order 
of call which has been impartially and ran- 
domly determined. The procedure would 
be as follows: 

A. At age 18, all men would register, and 
as soon as practicable thereafter would re- 
ceive the physical, moral, and educational 
achievement tests and evaluations which de- 
termine their eligibility for military service 
according to Department of Defense stand- 
ards. (This universal testing would meet 
social as well as military needs.) 
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B. Those found to be qualified for service 
(I-A) who would reach the age of 19 before 
a designated date would be included in a pool 
of draft eligibles. Those men reaching 19 
after that date would be placed in a later 
draft-eligible pool. 

C. The names of all men in the current 
draft-eligible pool would be arranged in an 
order of call for the draft through a system 
of impartial random selection. 

D. For a specified period (a year, or pos- 
sibly less), men in the pool would undergo 
their maximum vulnerability to the draft. 
Induction, according to the needs of the De- 
partment of Defense throughout that period, - 
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would be in the sequence determined by the 
impartial and random process. 

E. When the specified period of maximum 
vulnerability had elapsed, an order of call 
would be determined for a new group of men, 
and the remaining men in the previous pool 
would not be called unless military circum- 
stances first required calling all of the men in 
the new group. 

6. No further student or occupational de- 
ferments should be granted, with these ex- 
ceptions: 

A. Under appropriate regulations which 
will safeguard against abuses, students who 
are in school and men who are in recognized 
apprentice training when this plan goes into 
effect will be permitted to complete the de- 
grees or programs for which they are candi- 
dates. Upon termination of those deferments 
they will be entered into the random selection 
pool with that year’s 18-year-olds. 

. B. Thereafter, men. who are already in 
college when they are randomly selected for 
service would be permitted to finish their 
sophomore year before induction. 

C. Men who undertake officer. training 
programs in college should be deferred, pro- 
vided they commit to serve in the Armed 
Forces as enlisted men if they do not com- 
plete their officer programs. 

(These represent majority decisions; a 
minority of the Commission favors continued 
student deferment.) 

D. Hardship deferments, which defy rigid 
classification but which must be judged real- 

` istically on individual merits, would continue 
to be granted. 

7..Study should begin now to determine 
the feasibility of a plan which would permit 
all men who are selected at 18 for induction 
to decide themselves when, between the ages 
of 19 and 23, to fulfill that obligation. In- 
ducements would be offered to make earlier 
choice more attractive, and the option of 
choice could always be canceled if manpower 
needs were not met. If the feasibility of this 
plan is confirmed, the plan should be put 
into effect as soon as possible. 


To broaden the opportunities for those. who 


wish-to volunteer for military service, the 
Commission recommends: 


8. Opportunities should be made available 
for more women to serve in the Armed 
Forces, thus reducing the numbers of men 
who must involuntarily be called to duty. 

9. The Department of Defense should pro- 
pose programs to achieve the objective, inso- 
far as it proves practicable, of accepting vol- 
unteers who do not meet induction standards 
but who can be brought up to a level of use- 
fulness as a soldier, even if this requires spe- 
cial educational and training programs to be 
conducted by the armed forces. 

To remove the inequities in the enlistment 
procedures of the Reserve and National 
Guard programs, the Commission recom- 
mends: 

10. Direct enlistment into Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard forces should not provide im- 
munity from the draft for those with no prior 
service except for those who enlist before re- 
ceiving their I-A classification. 

11. If the Reserves and National Guard 
units are not able to maintain their force 
levels with volunteers alone, they should be 
filled by inductions, Inductions would be 
determined by the same impartial random 
selection system ‘which determines the order 
of call for active duty service. 

The Commission supports recommenda- 
tions presented to it by the National Advisory 
Commission on Health Manpower and the 
Department of State: 

12. A national computer file of draft eligi- 
ble health professionals should be estab- 
lished to assist selective service area offices 
to place their calls for doctors and dentists 
and allied professions so as to cause mini- 
mum disruption in the medical needs of the 
community. 

13. Policies governing the drafting of 
aliens in the United States should be modi- 
fied in the following ways to make those 
policies more equitable and bring them into 
closer conformity with the country’s treaty 
arrangements: 

A. All nonimmigrant aliens should be ex- 


` empt from military service. 
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B. Resident aliens should not be subject to 
military service until 1 year after their entry 
into the United States as immigrants. 

C. One year after entry, all resident aliens 
should be subject to military draft equally 
with U.S. citizens unless they elect to abandon 
permanently the status of permanent alien 
and the prospect of U.S. citizenship. 

D. Aliens who have served 12 months or 
more in the Army Forces of a country with 
which the United States is allied in mutual 
defense activities should be exempted from 
U.S. military service, and credit toward the 
U.S. military service obligation should be 
given for any such service of a shorter period. 

In arriving at the recommendations pre- 
sented herein, the Commission considered 
other propositions which it rejected. Among 
them were: 

1. Elimination of the draft and reliance on 
an all-volunteer military force. 

Although there are many arguments 
against an exclusively volunteer force, the 
decisive one, the Commission concluded, was 
its inflexible nature, allowing no provision for 
the rapid procurement of larger numbers of 
men if they were needed in times of crisis. 

2. A system of universal training. 

In the context in which the Commission 
studied it, universal training is a program de- 
signed by its proponents to offer physical fit- 
ness, self-discipline and remedial training to 
great numbers of young Americans—and not 
a substitute for the draft. The Commission 
concluded that: 

A. Such a program cannot be justified on 
the grounds of military need, and 

B. Compulsion is not a proper means of 
accomplishing the worthwhile objectives of 
rehabilitation. 

The problem of men rejected for service 
for health and educational deficiencies, ` to 
which universal training is directed, is one 
which presents the country with a tragedy of 
urgent dimensions. Recommendations in this 
report will, the Commission hopes, help: to 
alleviate this problem. The proposal to ex- 
amine all 18-year-old men will help in identi- 
fying the problems and obtaining assistance 
for those rejected. The proposal to permit 
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men failing to meet induction standards to 
volunteer for service and receive special train- 
ing will also be of value. But the larger part 
of this problem is imbedded in the conditions 
of the rejected men’s lives, such as discrimina- 
tion and poverty. It is essential to the future 
of the country that further steps be taken to 
correct those conditions before they can grow 
—as they are growing now—into a national 
shame and a threat to the nation’s security. 

3. A system of compulsory national ser- 
vice; and along with that, ` 

4. Volunteer national service as an alterna- 
tive to military service. 

The Commission found first of all that 
there are difficult questions of public policy 
—and a lack of constitutional basis—involved 
in compulsory national service. Second, it 
concluded that no fair way exists to equate 
voluntary service programs with military ser- 
vice. 

Volunteer national service must, then, be 
considered on its own merits as a separate 
program unrelated to military service. That 
there is a spirited interest in such service to- 
day is abundantly clear. But the needs which 
such service would meet and the way in 
which programs would be administered and 
financed are matters which are still inconclu- 
sive. The Commission received no clear or 
precise answers to the questions it raised con- 
cerning them. The Commission is sensitive 
to the spirit which motivates the desire for 
national service, and it suggests further re- 
search to define the issues more clearly, to- 
gether with public and private experimenta- 
tion with pilot programs. 

5. Recognition as conscientious objectors 
of those opposed to particular wars (instead 
of war in any form). 

There is support within the Commission 
for this proposal. However, a majority of 
the Gommission opposes it. The Commis- 
sion majority believes, moreover, that the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision in U.S. v. 
Seeger offers sufficient guidance in defining 
the standards of the conscientious objector’s 
position. That decision interprets the statute’s 
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THE DRAFT AND THE NEGRO 
(Continued from page 33) 


going to Fort Huachuchua in Arizona where 
one of the regiments was stationed, eager 
applicants showed up from as far away as 
New York and the Philippines. 

The draft process itself reveals other ran- 
kling inequities. An often stated reason for 
the high proportion of Negroes in the com- 
bat forces is that relatively few Negroes enter 
the Army with a reasonably high level of 
education or with acquired skills, so that they 
are less readily eligible than whites for spe- 
cialized, technical assignments and schools. 
This is an unfavorable reflection on the pub- 
lic educational system available to Negroes 
and on an industrial economy that fails to 
train the Negro potential in our society. 

Moreover, in the matter of deferrable 
classes and occupations, Negro youths are at 
a distinct disadvantage. Relatively fewer 
Negroes are attending colleges and graduate 
schools; most Negroes have not therefore been 
eligible for student deferments. Few are in 
critical occupations and those who are so em- 
ployed are seldom the sole physicians or spe- 
cialists upon whom an entire community de- 
pends. 

Nor can Negroes rush to join the National 
Guard as a means of avoiding—even if tem- 
porarily — combat assignments; Negroes in 
the Guard today represent only 1.15 per cent 
of the total and only 0.6 per cent of the Air 
National Guard. 

For these and other reasons, some 30.2 per 
cent of qualified Negroes are drafted, while 
18.8 per cent of the qualified whites are 
drafted. The constitution of local draft 
boards may also play a part in this picture; 
they certainly share the criticism levelled 
against the Selective Service System as it has 
operated in the immediate past. Many draft 
boards, until 1967, retained most of their 
World War II and Korean War members. In 
mid-1966, only 1.3 per cent of all draft board 
members were Negroes, although the na- 
tional Negro population is about 12 per cent. 
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During 1967, at least 316 Negroes were added 
to the nation’s 4,080 local draft boards, mak- 
ing approximately 600 in mid-1968. 

To overcome the inequities of the present 
system of selection and deferments,, many 
Negroes, including members of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, support a return to a lottery system. 
- Obviously affecting attitudes towards the 
draft is the conviction, held by a rapidly 
growing number of Negroes and many whites, 
that the war in Vietnam is not only an unjust 
war but one whose enormous budget prevents 
adequate attention to problems at home, es- 
pecially to the reconstruction of cities and 
the war on poverty. College students of the 
Society of African and Afro-American Stu- 
dents have been especially vocal in their op- 
position to the “racist war in Vietnam.” In 
the spring of 1967, their New England Re- 
gional meeting, attended by 200 students 
from 14 colleges, declared that “We believe 
that America is the black man’s battlefield 
and that the black man must not join the 
atrocities of this war.’ Upon his return to 
the mainland from Bimini, Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell (D., N.Y.) gave college 
audiences an updated version of a saying fre- 
quently repeated by Negro soldiers in the 
Pacific during World War II: “Here lies a 
black man killed fighting a colored man for 
the white man.” (In World War II the sec- 
ond term was usually “yellow man” while the 
first was “colored man.”) For a year before 
he was slain, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., had 
opposed the Vietnamese War as “a blasphemy 
against all that America stands for,” a war 
in which Negroes are “dying in disproportion- 
ate numbers in Vietnam. Twice as many 
Negroes as whites are in combat.” This he 
saw as a “reflection of the Negro’s position in 
America.” While the N.A.A.C.P. deplored a 
merger of the civil rights and peace move- 
ments, CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) 
and SNCG (Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee) agreed, along with most of 
the locally-based Biack Power and separatist 
movements. 

A number of Negroes, primarily from 
the college and intellectual groups, have ap- 
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plied for conscientious objector: status from 
their local boards because of moral objections 
to the Vietnamese War, nor is it possible to 
know how much further the pitifully small 
number of Negro commissioned officers will 
be reduced by the reluctance of young Negroes 
of college age to enter Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps units because of their opposition to 
what they see as a colonial or racist war. 

In service, there are clear advantages for 
Negroes noted by most observers and many 
participants; thus there is a high rate of en- 
listment and reenlistment “generated largely 
by the superiority of opportunity for training 
and advancement in the military sector as 
compared with civilian life’ (as Mahlon T. 
Puryear, executive director of the Urban 
League, phrased it when announcing the es- 
tablishment of an Office of Veterans Affairs 
by his organization in the late summer of 
1967). Yet it is unlikely that the Negro of 
the ghetto, whose whole encounter with his 
environment produces anger, anxiety and 
hostility growing out of his sense of entrap- 
ment, will find the draft an inviting solution. 
If he does, he does not wait to be drafted: he 
volunteers instead and looks ahead to an as- 
signment in Germany or Hawaii or even in 
Vietnam. 








THE WAR PROTESTER 
(Continued from page 27) 


and registrants—may turn out to be equally 
fallacious, although the law does not yet give 
us any assurance on this point. What I think 
to be a fallacy is the belief that to be entitled 
to exemption a conscientious objector must be 
equally opposed to all wars; that an objector 
to the particular war for which he is being 
drafted cannot qualify. 

The reason I believe it to be a fallacy is 
that I believe this interpretation and this 
application of the statute would constitute an 
unconstitutional discrimination between dif- 
ferent kinds of beliefs. It would be like ex- 
empting Quakers and drafting Mennonites 
because Congress thought Quakers were more 
deserving of exemption—or vice versa. Such 
an action would be an obvious unconstitu- 
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tional discrimination, and a discrimination 
against particular-war objectors could be held 
to be equally unwarranted. All of the rea- 
sons for the exemption may apply as much to 
an individual who finds participation in this 
war to be unconscionable as to a universal 
pacifist. 

To put the same idea in another way, dis- 
criminating against a particular-war objector 
is like discriminating against an unconven- 
tional religious belief. To the important 
questions asked by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem the conventional religious believer, the 
unconventional pacifist and the particular-war 
objector all give fundamentally the same an- 
swers: 


- I cannot participate in what conscription now 


asks of me because to do so would be an uncon- 
scionable wrong. I cannot in good conscience 
let my government decide for me this question of 
right or wrong. I am still responsible for the 
wrong. 


The other answers that distinguish these three 
registrants are all hypothetical and irrelevant 
to the issue of conscience: “I do (or do not) 
believe in God and the immaculate concep- 
tion.” “I would (or would not) participate 
in a war like World War II, which [he may 


have to add] occurred before I was born.” 
_Just as the answers conforming to conven- 


tional religious theology have been ruled to be 
irrelevant, so too, I hope, the answers about 


_ participating in some other, hypothetical war 


will some day be held to be immaterial. 

- The man who feels deeply that participat- 
ing in this war would be wrong faces a cruel 
dilemma. To accept induction is to violate 


' that which is most central to his being, to 
. destroy his moral integrity. The alternatives 


most commonly considered are jail or exile 
and neither of them is a truly acceptable al- 
ternative. The remaining alternative—to ap- 
ply for a conscientious objector exemption 
and, if necessary, to carry the case up through 
the appeal procedures and the courts—may 
be harsh but it may be rewarding. The pro- 


_ tester who appeals will be doing honorable 


battle for what ought to be his right—ange for 
the rights of all others like him—in the great 
tradition .of American freedom. 








THE MARSHALL REPORT 
(Continued from page 46) 


requirement that conscientious objection be 
based on religious training and.belief, to in- 
clude “a given belief that is sincere and mean- 
ingful [and] occupies a place in the life of its 
possessor parallel to that filled by the ortho- 
dox belief in God of one who clearly qualifies 
for the exemption.” 

There remains another point to be made 
in this summary: 

The Commission gave careful study to the 
effect of the draft on and its fairness to the 
Negro. His position in the military man- 
power situation is in many ways dispropor- 
tionate, even though he does not serve in the 
Armed Forces out of proportion to his per- 
centage of the population. He is underrepre- 
sented (1.3 percent) on local draft boards. 
The number of men rejected for service re- 
flects a much higher percentage (almost 50 
percent) of Negro men found disqualified 
than of whites (25 percent). And yet, re- 
cent studies indicate that proportionately 
more (30 percent) Negroes of the group 
qualified for service are drafted than whites 
(18 percent)—primarily because fewer Ne- 
groes are admitted into Reserve or officer 
training programs. Enlistment rates for 
qualified Negroes and whites are about equal, 
but reenlistments for Negroes are higher: De- 
partment of Defense figures show that the rate 
of first-term reenlistments is now more than 
double that of white troops. Negro soldiers 
have a high record of volunteering for ser- 
vice in elite combat units. This is reflected 
in, but could not be said to be the sole reason 
for, the Negro’s overrepresentation in com- 
bat (in terms of his proportion of the popula- 
tion): Although Negro troops account for 
only 11 percent of the total U.S. enlisted per- 
sonnel in Vietnam, Negro soldiers comprise 
14.5 percent of all Army units, and in Army 
combat units the proportion is, according to 
the Department of Defense, “appreciably 
higher” than that. During the first 11 
months of 1966, Negro soldiers totaled 22.4 
percent of all Army troops killed in action. 

There are reasons to believe, the Commis- 
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sion finds, that many of the statistics are com- 
parable for some other minority groups, al- 
though precise information is not available. 
Social and economic injustices in the society 
itself are at the root of inequities which exist. 
It is the Commission’s hope that the recom- 
mendations contained in this report will have 
the effect of helping to correct those in- 
equities. i 








CAN WE AFFORD THE DRAFT? 
(Continued from page 39) 


security. A yearly increment of 438 thousand 
men to the active duty forces was sufficient 
to meet the worst crisis which we have ex- 
perienced in the last 15 years. A voluntary 
force backed by a truly ready reserve could 
easily raise its active duty strength by 400 
thousand men.? Finally, the budgetary cost 
of an all-volunteer force simply makes explicit 
what is now implicit and hidden. It is truly 
unconscionable that the youths who are 
coerced to serve must also bear the burden of 
these hidden taxes.1° Unless we take steps 
now, the inequity of the draft will become 
even more acute as thé population of draft 
eligible youths continues to grow and military 
demands return to their pre-Vietnamese War 
levels. As a nation, we cannot afford a draft 
which exacts such a high, albeit a hidden, 
cost from a minority of youths compelled to 
servé in the armed forces. 


® On page 14 of the Marshall Commission report, 
estimates are given of annual enlistment and draft 
requirements to sustain alternative hypothetical 
force strengths which range from 2.0 to 3.5 million 
men. These hypothetical strengths are indicative 
of Department of Defense estimates of the range of 
probable future needs. Although my cost estimates 
apply to a force of 2.7 million, I believe that we 


‘can maintain a force of 3.2 million on a voluntary 


basis and thus cover the range of probable needs. 
10 There is ample evidence that Congress is em- 
barrassed about the absurdly low levels of military 
pay. Congress has enacted a variety of post-service 
benefits for veterans, ranging from educational 
benéfits to subsidized life insurance and mortgage 
guarantees, and medical care at Veterans Hospitals. 





ERRATUM: On page 300, line 17, of our May, 
1968; issue, Paul von Hindenburg was incorrectly 
identified through editorial oversight. The sentence 
should begin “Field, Marshal Paul von Hindenburg 
...? We regret the error. 
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THE SELECTIVE SERVICE 
SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 6) 


It has met and solved all military manpower 
problems of a large and complex nature for 
more than a quarter century, in the course of 
which there have been several wars and quasi- 
wars. 

At the same time, it has also protected the 
civilian economy sufficiently to enable the 
nation to engage fully in all defense-support- 
ing activities. This dual function and the 
organization necessary to perform it is strictly 
an American product, built on the foundation 
of the American heritage by American in- 
genuity and effort. At least every four years 
the Congress has reevaluated its cost and its 
performance. It has produced more than 
one-half million men a month for the armed 
' forces. It has continued to inventory poten- 
tial military manpower and to remain ready 
over periods of months when calls were low 
or non-existent. Its resilience and flexibility 
have been repeatedly tested. 

It has the built-in attribute of being close 
to the people whose lives it affects. This per- 
mits local rule, with its related pride of par- 
ticipation and accomplishment. It offers 
the individuals most concerned a local and 
available place of adequate authority to re- 
quest whatever changes, postponements and 
reconsiderations may be necessary to accom- 
modate the myriad last-minute problems that 
registrants encounter when faced with im- 
minent induction. 


POTENTIAL FOR EMERGENCY 


` By design, the Selective Service System is 
made up of completely self-sustained, self- 
operating units—the more than 4,000 local 
boards. If this nation should ever find it 
necessary to survive on a segmented basis 
until national or even state government could 
be reestablished, throughout that period the 
Selective Service System local boards will have 
the authority, capacity and “know-how” to 
carry on the function of procuring military, 
quasi-military and police personnel, or even 
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to locate and assign skilled manpower to the 
necessary work of reconstruction in a tempo- 
rarily disrupted area. 

The System as constituted invades all eco- 
nomic levels, all educational institutions, all 
geographic areas and all ethnic groups. ‘They 
are not expected to contribute equally because 
they do not contribute equally to the national 
interest (which does not itself remain constant 
and invariable), and they are not found 
equally acceptable by the armed forces. But 
they are not ignored. They are weighed with 
the scales that are available. As more 
modern, more sophisticated scales or devices 
are discovered, the System can adopt them. 
The System is representative of the American 
people, as clear an example as exists today of 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 








MILITARY TRAINING IN THE 
U.S. TODAY 


(Continued from page 12) 


ganization as in any other. In fact, success 
on the battlefield could hardly be gained 
without them. ; 

The extensive physical development pro- 
grams present in most military training sub- 
stantially improve the physical condition of 
the trainee, building muscle and removing 
excess weight. Training in first aid and in 
personal and oral hygiene coupled with ex- 
tensive medical care, regular hours and care- 
ful safety programs contribute toward keep- 
ing the trainee in his best physical condition. 
Courses in character guidance, opportunities 
to attend church, and weekly troop informa- 
tion periods assist in developing citizenship 
and in providing the trainee with a concept of 
his responsibilities and duties as a citizen as 
well as a soldier. 

Every trainee has the occasion to develop 
a technical or mechanical skill and to enhance 
his educational background. In a number of 


‘cases, he will learn a trade or skill which is 


readily transferable to his civilian life on the 
completion of his service. In other cases, he 
will be able to take courses which can be 
credited to his further education. In any 


event, he gains social maturity through the 
requirement of working with others, a practi- 
cal grasp of the basic fundamentals of the 
maintenance of equipment and machines and 
the realities involved in applying theory to 
practice. > 

For the disadvantaged or minority groups, 
military training and service provide promi- 
nent avenues for social mobility and recogni- 
tion. With advancement based primarily on 
performance and merit, the trainee finds prac- 
tically none of the handicaps of race, social 
status, or family influence that are common 
in civilian society. Knowledge, character, 
skill and ability count; whether the individual 
is being selected for enlisted or officer ad- 
vancement. 

All of those leaving the service who have 
not completed their education are qualified 
for an educational subsidy of up to $130 a 
month for a fully enrolled student without 
dependents for each month in the service up 
to 36 months. Over 671,000 discharged ser- 
vicemen have taken advantage of this pro- 
gram since June 1, 1966. Under Project 
Transition, the Department of Defense ex- 
pects to provide education, vocational train- 
ing and civilian job opportunities to an addi- 
tional 150,000 discharged servicemen each 
year. 


MILITARY TRAINING AND SOCIETY 


Today our social environment faces rapid 
social and technological change and shows 
many signs of the stress which such a period 
generates. The large organizational structures 
of business, industry, education, and govern- 
ment exert increasing influence over the ex- 
pectations, attitudes and behavior of the in- 
dividual. At the same time the social disci- 
pline and cohesion developed within the 
family and local community have steadily de- 
clined. 

Decades of permissiveness in education and 
child rearing have led us toward a self- 
centered emphasis on individual autonomy 
and choice. __ Self-actualization, self-achieve- 
ment, self-satisfaction and self-development 
have been assuming an increasing status in 
the spectrum of social values over those of 
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obligation, duty and responsibility. This 
growing individualism has been coupled with 
a declining respect for established authority. 
Yet our society has a continuing need for a 
way to develop among its citizens those char- 
acteristics necessary for social cohesion and 
teamwork. 

Military training has long been perceived 
both here and abroad as an essential means 
for social and citizenship training. As we 
have seen, it is desizned to focus the indivi- 
dual on the needs and requirements of the 
group and to give him a sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility for his fellows. Skill in social 
accommodation which enables the individual 


` to achieve self-fulfillment within an organiza- 


tional setting is implicit in the training sys- 
tem. The development of advanced mechan- 
ical, administrative and technical skills among 
trainees provides an extensive reservoir of 
skilled labor, supplementing the efforts of the 
civilian educational systems. Programs de- 
signed to assist the educationally or culturally 
deprived have been introduced into the mili- 
tary training system, both to aid them to 
attain desired standards in military organiza- 
tions and to provide them with job skills on 
their return to civil life. Above all, military 
training engenders a feeling of identification 
with and responsibility for service to the na-_ 
tion. This training in the basic elements of 
citizenship coupled with the technical skill 
and the social skills gained in the service 
make the returning serviceman an asset to 
the community as well as to any prospective 
employers. 

History tells us that no nation can long 
survive if its citizens are either unwilling or 
unable to bear arms in its defense or in the 
defense of its liberties and ideas. Until uni- 
versal peace reigns over the globe we must be 


_prepared to defend ourselves, our rights and 


our property against those who wish us ill or 
desire to gain control of our persons or prop- 
erty. Training a substantial number of our 
citizens in the military skills remains today, as 
in the past, our most positive insurance that 
we will be able to pass on to our descendants 
the democratic freedoms and economic ad- 
vantages we inherited from our fathers. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


(Continued from page 17) 


Within a social accounting framework, the 
value of labor input must be measured by 
the wage paid in the occupation in which 
the individual is engaged, and by his po- 
tential alternative wage. 

The existence of the draft in the United 
States has in effect negated this equality in 
regard to manpower utilization in the United 
States military.4 If the armed forces are 
actually equating the marginal cost of their 
manpower with the marginal benefits of that 
manpower, using the current wages of the 
armed forces, they are, in effect, overutilizing 
and underpaying labor. 


UNDERPAYING LABOR 


This argument can be most forcefully 
put in a simple analogy. Many states and 
localities currently use convict or “chain 
gang” labor for the maintenance of public 
grounds and roadsides. With such man- 
power, an efficient combination of capital and 
labor could be ten men using ten scythes. 
Should chain gangs be abolished, there would 
be no public outcry for the state to hire re- 
placements for these ten men. Rather, effi- 
ciency would dictate the use of one man and 
a rotary mower. The availability of labor at 
below market costs dictates a labor intensive 
operation rather than a capital intensive op- 
eration. 

It has already been observed that the wage 
paid to the soldier, whether enlisted man or 
officer, is in many cases below his alternative 
civilian wage. If military wages were equal 
to or above alternative wages, the armed 
forces would not need to rely on the draft. 
Since conscription is necessary to maintain 
the current manpower pool of the services, 
we may conclude that the costs imputed to 
military manpower are too low. If social 

14 For a full discussion of obstacles to efficient 
resource allocation in the military, see Harry J. 
Gilman, “Military Manpower Utilization,” in 
Stephen Enke, ed., Defense Management (Engle- 


wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967), pp. 245- 
265. 
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costs rather than wages paid were used in 
the allocation of labor to and within the 
armed forces, it would be obvious that man- 
power usage should be reduced and capital 
substituted. While this is probably correct 
with regard to the overall picture it is most 
evident in those technical positions which the 
armed forces most need to fill. 

The cost of the highly trained or skilled 
technicians is higher than that of other per- 
sonnel in the armed forces, because the ser- 
vices offer variable reenlistment bonuses and 
proficiency pay in an attempt to keep trained 
personnel as long as possible. The existence 
of the draft in the United States practically 
assures the services of any quantity and 
quality of manpower. The draft cannot, 
however, assure the retention of skilled man- 
power beyond the initial service obligation. 
Since reenlistment bonuses and proficiency 
pay have not served to meet the skilled man- 
power requirements of the armed forces, the 
attempt of the services to retain skilled man- 
power has failed. 


MEASURE OF EFFICIENCY 


The proper measure of efficiency is alterna- 
tive costs rather than actual military pay. 
An examination of reenlistment rates makes 
it obvious that for both enlisted men and 
officers the highly skilled are most likely to 
leave the service at the earliest possible date. 
The military’s payment of below-market 


‘wages, as well as the utilization of skilled man- 


power in nonskilled housekeeping duties 
during an initial term of service, make this 
problem of resource allocation severe when 
jobs for skilled labor are available in the 
civilian economy. ; 

How should the armed forces secure 
enough manpower to maintain force levels of 
three or three and one-half million men? 
The question is not relevant as traditionally 
posed, Rather we should ask: Given a de- 
sired level of military preparedness and de- 
fense capabilities, how many men of which 
skills should be allocated to the armed forces? 
Until this question can be resolved, there can 
be no clear appraisal of the defense man- 
power situation. 
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A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of May, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL May 26—The foreign ministers of Argentina, 
African Conference Bolivia, Paraguay and Peru meet to ex- 


May 14—Fourteen East and Central African Ba aes Ing, aie B from Caracas 
states end a 2-day meeting; the possibility a a 
of closer cooperation in trade, transport and Middle East Crisis 


telecommunications has been discussed. ; ; 
May 2—In a 20th anniversary celebration 


Disarmament in Jerusalem, Israel stages the largest mili- 


May 31—The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. an- tary parade in her history in defiance of a 
nounce changes in the nuclear nonprolifer- UN. Security Council resolution. — ; 
ation draft treaty that guarantee small May 5—Israeli occupation authorities im- 
countries the benefits of peaceful nuclear pose restrictive measures against residents 
power, promise more efforts to end the of Ramallah, in the Israeli-occupied sector 
arms race and reinforce the U.N. charter of _Jordan, pe punishment for a protest 
provisions against the use of force. strike staged .May 2 against Israel’s 20th 

anniversary parade. 

General Agreement on Tariffs . May 9—The U.A.R. announces that it has 
and Trade (Gatt) accepted the proposal of Gunnar V. Jarr- 
ing, U.N. envoy io the Middle East, that 
Middle East peace negotiations be trans- 
ferred to U.N. headquarters in New York. 

May 16—In Cairo, Western diplomats report 
that the U.A.R. is willing to end the state 

balance of payments deficit. The proposal of war with Israel and to allow Israeli ship- 

will make a 22 per cent reduction in tariffs ping the right to use the Strait of Tiran, 
on U.S. exports effective January 1, 1969 if Israel will withdraw from Arab territory. 

(one year earlier than scheduled) ; it will May 21—The Security Council arlapts a TESO 

also allow the U.S. to delay for one year lution declaring invalid Israel's ais aka! setae 

tariff cuts on imports scheduled for Janu- tion of land and Arab property in Jeru- 


May 1—Following 3 weeks of consultations, 
16 industrialized nations—all Gatt mem- 
bers and the major trading partners of the 
U.S.—offer to accelerate tariff cuts on 
American exports to help ease the U.S. 


ary 1, 1969. salem, voicing Security Council opposition 
to Israel’s administrative unification of 
International Monetary Crisis _ Jerusalem’s Jordanian and Israeli sectors. 


May 20—The price of gold reaches a record The U.S. and Canada abstain. 
high of $42.30 an ounce on London’s free May 23—Israeli Premier Levi Eshkol insists 


market. that Israel is determined to hold direct 
, : talks with her Arab neighbors. 
Latin America May 24—An Arab Office for the Boycott of 
May 21—At the end of 2 days of talks in Israel plans a conference in Lebanon. 
Bolivia, the foreign ministers of Argentina, | May 28—Israeli military forces in the Gaza 
Bolivia, Brazil, Peru and Uruguay agree to . Strip seal off Arab traffic as Arab women 
cooperate in the economic development of continue to demonstrate against the arrest 
the Rio de la Plata basin. of suspected terrorists. 
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Israel pays the U.S. -$3 million in in- 
demnity for the Americans killed on the 
U.S. ship Liberty June 8, 1967. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 

May 10—British Defense Minister Denis 
Healy announces at a meeting of NATO 
defense ministers in Brussels that Britain 
will increase her NATO troop commitment 
by 40 per cent. Britain will also contribute 
some naval vessels and forces to the NATO 
command in the Mediterranean. 


Organization of American States 
(O.A.S.) F 

May 18—Galo Plaza Lasso of Ecuador is 
sworn in as secretary-general of the O.A.S. 


United Nations 


May 7—In a report to the General Assembly, 
the U.N. Council for South West Africa 
urges the Security Council to use force to 
wrest South-West Africa from South Africa. 

May 13—The U.N. Conference on Human 
Rights ends a 3-week meeting in Teheran. 
Delegates from 80 nations unanimously 
approve a 19-point “proclamation of 
Teheran,” including a condemnation of 
apartheid. 

May 24—A Security Council meeting is 
scheduled to hear Haiti’s complaint about 
the airborne landing of armed exiles. ` (See 
also Haiti.) 


War in Vietnam 


May 2—The U.S. Gommand in Vietnam 
asserts that the allied assault through the 
Ashau Valley has severed the major North 
Vietnamese supply lines and. infiltration 
route. ; 

May 3—U.S. President Lyndon B. Johnson 
announces that the U.S. and North Viet- 
nam have agreed to open formal talks in 
Paris on the Vietnamése War. North Viet- 
nam declares that the purpose of the Paris 
meeting is to work out an unconditional 
halt to the bombing of any part of North 
Vietnam. 
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May 5—In a televised interview, George W. 
Ball, U.S. representative-designate to the 
U.N., reports that so far in 1968 North 
Vietnamese infiltration into South Vietnam 
has totaled between 80,000 and 100,000 
men. 

Vietcong rebels launch a series of co- 
ordinated mortar attacks on Saigon and 
several other South Vietnamese cities. 119 
separate attacks are counted. 

May 7—In Saigon, Vietcong guerrillas in- 
tensify their attacks: the Tansonnhut air 
base, the national police headquarters, a 
power station and South Vietnamese mili- 
tary installations are struck with mortar 
shells and rockets. i 

May 8—On the southern and western edges 
of Saigon, entire blocks are engulfed by 
fires as fighting continues. Thousands of 
„civilians flee to central Saigon. 

In Saigon, it is reported that some 22,000 
residents are homeless as a result of the 
Vietcong attacks; the figure is expected to 
double. i 

May 10—Saigon officials report that yester- 
day South Vietnamese planes bombed close 
to Saigon’s downtown business district in 
an attempt to check the Vietcong offensive. 

U.S. and North Vietnamese delegates 
confer officially in Paris at the Interna- 
tional Conference Center, made available 
by the French foreign ministry. The 
second-ranking members of the U.S. and 
the North Vietnamese delegations, Cyrus 
R. Vance and Colonel Ha Van Lau, dis- 

. cuss procedural arrangements. 

May 11—After a second meeting, Vance re- 
veals that procedural details of the meeting 
have been set. The initial talks will be 
restricted to the-U.S. and North Vietnam; 
South Vietnam and the National Libera- 
tion Front, the political arm of the Viet- 
cong, will be excluded. 

May 13—In Saigon, an American general 
and a South Vietnamese general issue a 
statement announcing’ that the enemy 
attack on Saigon has been repulsed. 

W. Averell Harriman, chief U.S. dele- 
gate, and Xuan Thuy of North Vietnam 


open substantive talks in Paris on the Viet- 
namese war. 

May 15—A South Vietnamese government 
spokesman charges that Chinese Com- 
munist advisers accompanied Vietcong 
rebels in their recent attack on Saigon. 

May 21—North Vietnamese forces attack 3 
major U.S. military installations in the 
northern provinces of South Vietnam. 

May 22—Meeting for the fourth time in 10 
days, the U.S. and North Vietnamese dele- 
gates accuse one another of escalating the 
fighting during the Paris peace talks. 
Xuan Thuy demands that the U.S. stop 


all bombing of North Vietnam and warns ` 


that the U.S. will “bear the full responsi- 
bility” if the talks fail. Averell Harriman 
suggests that North Vietnam stop its “vio- 
lations of the demilitarized zone.” i 

British Foreign Secretary Michael 
Stewart arrives in Moscow to talk with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
about possible Soviet-British action to bring 
about a Vietnamese settlement. Britain 
and the U.S.S.R. were cochairmen of the 
1954 Geneva Conference on Indochina. 

May 23—The last two weeks have seen a 
higher American death toll in Vietnam 
than at any period in the war, according 
to a statement issued today by the U.S. 
military command. 

North Vietnamese troops return to the 
Ashau valley as the Americans end their 
sweep of the area. 

May 24—North Vietnamese spokesmen claim 
that the U.S. has intensified the ground 
war. 

May 26—Deputy chief negotiator Cyrus 
Vance returns to the U.S. to brief President 
Johnson on the peace talks. 

May 28—President Johnson urges Hanoi to 
move from propaganda to the realistic and 
constructive work of bringing peace. 


ARGENTINA 


May 3—A Supreme Court decision upsets the 
government’s ban on three publications 
critical of the Ongania regime. 

May 8—It is reported that Argentine aircraft 
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are searching for Chilean intruders in the 
southernmost part of Argentina’s Tierra 
del Fuego territory. Argentine and Chilean 
naval vessels are reported cruising in nearby 
waters anticipating an incident over three 
small islands awarded to Chile by a border 
treaty of 1881. Argentina claims the is- 
lands. 


BELGIUM 


May 11—Paul Vanden Boeynants, outgoing 
Premier, agrees to King Baudouin’s request 
to form a new cabinet, replacing the one 
that collapsed February 7. 

May 16—An agreement to form a coalition 
government under outgoing Premier Van- 

- den Boeynants is being sought by leaders 
of the Social Christian party and the 
Socialist party. 

May 23—Students at the Free University of 
Brussels demonstrate to force changes in 
curriculum and teaching methods. 

May 25—The rector of the Free University 
of Brussels agrees to student demands for 
broad reforms. He keeps police away 
from the campus to avert violence. 

May 27—Protesting the lowering of dairy 
support prices by the European Common 
Market, 5,000 farmers stage a protest in 
Brussels. 


BRAZIL 


May 1—Governor Roberto Costa de Abreu 
of Sao Paulo State is stoned and injured 
while addressing a May Day rally. 

May 5—Police in Belo Horizonte break down 
student barricades and rescue 22 professors 

’ of the medical school of the University of 
Minas Gerais who have been held hostage 
for several days. Economics professors 
held as hostages at the university were pre- 
viously released in response to a presidential 
order. 

May 12-—Minister of Justice Luis Garnae e 
Silva tells the press there is a relationship 
between the purchase of tracts of land by 

U.S. landowners and the recent massacre 
of the Brazilian Indians. He hints U.S. 
landowners may be held responsible for 
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the mass killing of Brazil’s Indians by in- 
oculating them with smallpox, mixing 
arsenic in their gift sugar, bombing and 
shooting them. 

May 14—The U.S. signs a new Food for 
Peace agreement providing for the sale 
of 2.5 million tons of wheat to Brazil. 

May 17—A Soviet ship, which has been held 

, in Santos for a week by Brazil, is ordered 
released after the Soviet embassy apolo- 
gizes for its unauthorized presence in 
Brazilian waters. 3 


CANADA 


May 11—Newly installed Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau urges direct con- 
tacts with Communist China as a contribu- 
tion to international order and stability. 


CHILE 
(See also Argentina) 


May 25—A group of university students seizes 
the government’s radio station in support 
of demands for university management re- 
forms. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


May 1—Western and Nationalist Chinese 
analysts of Communist Chinese affairs re- 
port that a new period of militance and 
vociferous loyalty to Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung seems to be under way. 

May 3—Announcement of a new revolu- 
tionary committee ruling Shensi Province 
is made in the Chinese Communist press. 

-May 6—New organizations of paramilitary 
forces replace the old public security and 
militia forces on a national level. The new 
forces are responsible to revolutiénary com- 
mittees. l 

Establishment of a new revolutionary 

committee in Chengtu, capital of Szechwan 
Province, is announced. 

May 17—The official Communist press 


charges Chief of State Liu Shao-chi with. 


“representing the interests of the Kuomin- 
tang [Nationalist Chinese].” 
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CUBA 


May 11—It is reported that in an effort to 
spur lagging production the government 
has issued guidelines for strengthening 
labor discipline, increasing work norms and 
lengthening the work day. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


May 1—A spontaneous street demonstration 
by hundreds of thousands of Czechs hails 
party chief Alexander Dubcek for his 
democratizing moves in Czechoslovakia. 

May 2—A high ranking economic official 
says that a new Russian loan will be used 
to buy manufacturing licenses from West- 
ern countries to reorganize industry. 

May 3—Dubcek flies to Moscow for meetings 
with the Soviet government. 

May 9—A Czech radio broadcast urges 
Moscow not to interfere with the liberaliz- 
ing moves in Czechoslovakia. 

President Ludvik Svoboda declares the 
country is determined to pursue its liberal- 
izing policies. 

May 10—The official Czech news agency says 
that Czechoslovakia was told in advance of 
Soviet army maneuvers near the Czech 
border reported yesterday. 

May 13—The government asks for popular 
suggestions on government practices. The 
party newspaper is printing the question- 

_ naires. j 

May 14—Premier Oldrich Cernik promises 
sweeping changes in economic and political 
affairs, including a new constitution guar- 
anteeing the rights of minorities, and free- 
dom of the press and of assembly. The 
economy is to be competitive, and free en- 
terprise is to be encouraged. 

May 17—Dr. Jiri Grospic, a member of the 
Institute of State and Law, announces a 
program to federalize the country, creat- 
ing equal Czech and Slovak sections. 

Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin makes a 
surprise visit to Czechoslovakia. 

Official Czech sources declare that the 
Soviet Union has decided to accept the new 
liberalized regime. 

May 25—The government announces that 


the foreign minister will no longer be re- 
sponsible to the Communist party, but will 
act instead directly under the Premier. 


woe 


DAHOMEY 
May 12—The military regime voids last Sun- 
day’s national election because a boycott 
kept three-fourths of the voters from going 
to the polls. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
May 17—President Joaquin Balaguer’s Re- 
formist party is declared winner of yester- 
day’s local elections, by a slimmer margin 
than its 1966 victory. 


_ FRANCE 
May 6—Police and students clash in Paris 


as students struggle for greater control of . 


university policy. Ninety police and stu- 
dents are injured. : 


May 8—The Cabinet agrees to reopen 2 uni- — 


versities if violence ends. 
President Charles de Gaulle warns stu- 
dents against further rioting. 

May 11—Some 30,000 students charge police 
lines. More than 1,000 are injured and 
800 are arrested. 

Two large labor federations vote to call 
a 24-hour nationwide strike in support of 
students to protest police violence in quell- 
ing demonstrations. 

May 14—Thousands of students occupy the 
Sorbonne .and refuse to permit the con- 
tinuation of classes. The resignations of 
two cabinet officials are demanded. 

May 16—Premier Georges are calls up 
reserve units of gendarmes. 

May 17—Some 100,000 strikers occupy fac- 
tories in all parts of the country. 

May 18—President de Gaulle holds talks with 
government aides as strikes widen. 

May 20—Millions of additional workers join 
the -spreading strike, virtually paralyzing 
the country. 

May 21—The strikes spread to include the 
central Bank of France and the nation’s 
nuclear installations. i 

May 22—Black markets. appear in Paris as 
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hoarding strips the shelves of food markets. 

The National Assembly defeats a motion 
of censure against the government by a 
‘margin of 11 votes. 

May 23—French police spokesmen tell the 
government that the police sympathize 
with the strikers; they warn officials not to 
force them to oppose the workers. 

May 24—Several hundred students and police 

are injured as they clash in the Latin 

“ Quarter of Paris. 

~ | Strikes spread to several newspapers. 

De Gaulle addresses the nation on tele- 
vision, promising to resign if a proposed 
referendum is defeated. Newspapers are 
generally critical of his speech. 

May 25—New violence erupts in student dem- 
onstrations. Fires are set in the Paris Stock 
Exchange building. 

May 27—French workers reject government 
offers. 35,000 workers and students rally 
in Paris to demand the end of the Gaullist 
regime. 

May 28—The economic paralysis in France 
causes a loss of francs and gold from 
France’s holdings. 

May 30—Faced with continuing strikes, de 
Gaulle cancels the promised June 16 refer- 
endum and dissolves the National Assembly. 
He forbids export of capital from the cotin- 
try, and warns the nation he will take all 

_ necessary measures to prevent a “Com- 

_ munist dictatorship.” l 

May 31—De Gaulle shifts Cabinet members. 
Pompidou remains Premier, Foreign 
Minister’ Maurice Couve de Murville 
changes posts with Minister of Finance 
and Economy Michel Debré. Eight min- 

; isters are removed. - ; 

General elections are scheduled for June 


oe 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC. OF (East) 

May 15—The official party newspaper 
attacks reforms in Czechoslovakia and calls 
for the overthrow of liberalizing elements 

. there.. ; a Í 

May 21—A numter of .border incidents are 
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reported along the old Prussian border near 
Wolfsburg. East Germans declare the 1945 
demarcation line wrongly gave West Ger- 
many 500 acres. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 

. May 4—Foreign Minister Willy Brandt urges 
a trade pact between European Economic 
Community members and the nations 
applying for membership in order to nar- 
row the gap between the two groups. 

May 8—Four-month prison terms are given 
2 Berlin policemen for beating students 
during a demonstration last June. 

May 11—Some 30,000 demonstrators protest 
the emergency legislation pending in the 
Reichstag (Parliament) to permit the gov- 
ernment to suspend parliamentary govern- 
ment during a crisis. 

May 14—Student leader Rudi Dutshke un- 
dergoes a second operation following his 

_injury by a rightist student on April 11. 
Doctors say Dutshke is in good condition. 

May 15—Students all over West Germany 
demonstrate in protest against the suspen- 
sion-of-parliament emergency legislation. 

May 18—Members of the Social Democratic 
party in Baden-Wurttemberg vote to dis- 
continue the coalition with the Christian 
Democratic party. 

May 27—Britain, France and the U.S. agree 
to relinquish to Germany their last remain- 
ing occupation rights as soon as the Bonn 
government enacts new emergency laws. 

Students continue to protest the enact- 
ment of such laws. 

May 30—The Bundestag (lower house of 
Parliament) votes final passage of the sus- 
pension-of-parliament emergency laws. 
Final voting in the Bundesrat (the upper 
house) is scheduled for June 14. 


GREECE 


May 1—Two leading Greek politicians are 
placed under house arrest for criticizing 
the military government. 

May 2—The government arrests a third pol- 
itician, former Vice President of Parlia- 
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ment Iakovos Diamentopoulos, for anti- 
regime activities. 

May 10—Censorship of Greek newspapers is 
ended. 

May 12—Censorship of Greek magazines] is 
abolished. 

May 14—Civil defense legislation is widened 
to include mobilization powers for the gov- 
ernment if the nation’s economic or social 
life is threatened. 

May 28—Constitutional rights of peaceful 
assembly and free association for “profes- 
sional and labor” associations are restored 
by the military government. Political as- 
sociation is still barred. 

May 31—Filling vacancies created May 29 
when 30 judges were dismissed, the military 
government names a new President, Vice 
President, and Chief Prosecutor of the Su- 
preme Court. 


HAITI 


May 20—The Haitian embassy in Washing- 
ton reports that a World War II-style B-25 
bomber dropped several bombs on Port-au- 
Prince this morning. 

May 21—Haitian Ambassador to: the U.S. 
Arthur Bonhomme announces that the 
Haitian Army has crushed an invasion 
attempt by some 20 to 30 Haitian exiles 
operating from Great Iguana Island in the 
Bahamas. 

May 23—The government says an invasion 

` force that landed on May 20 has taken 
over a small village 25 miles east of its 
landing point near Cap-Haitien on the 
north coast. 


INDIA 


May 1—India and the U.S.S.R. sign a draft 
agreement to collaborate on the develop- 
ment of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

May 10—India’s goal of 8 million tons of 
food grain production will not be reached 
this year, the Agriculture Ministry reveals. 
Experts foresee a 6-million ton yield, 2. 
million better than any previous year. 

May 11—The government expresses concern 
over a new rash of riots between Hindus 
and Muslims in many parts of the country. 
250 people have been killed this year. - 


May 16—The Congress party regains control 
of Haryana State in an Assembly election. 
Haryana has been under federal rule since 
November, 1967, when Haryana’s coalition 
regime was unable to keep order. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


ITALY 


May 21—Returns from today’s national elec- 
tion show Communist party gains at the 
expense of the Socialist party. The ruling 
coalition of Christian Democrats, Social- 
ists and Republicans under Premier Aldo 
Moro remains in control of both houses. 


JAPAN 


May 28—The ruling -Liberal-Democratic 
party adopts a long-range redevelopment 
plan for urban and rural land use. 


NIGERIA 


May 2—Agreement to hold peace talks is 
reached between Nigeria and the break- 
away Eastern region of Biafra. 

May 4—Biafran demonstrators threaten to 
destroy British-owned property unless Great 
Britain stops helping the federal govern- 
ment. i 

May 6—Preliminary peace talks begin in 
London. ` 

May 19—The federal government an- 
nounces the capture of Port Harcourt from 
the Biafrans. 

May 23—Peace talks open in Kampala, 
Uganda. 

May 25—The Biafrans demand a cease-fire 
before beginning talks. 

May 31—Biafran delegates leave Uganda, 
ending the peace talks. 


PANAMA 


May 14—Violence in the wake of yesterday’s 
presidential elections claims two lives and 
causes a dozen injuries. The opposition 
candidate, Arnulfo Arias, is believed to 
have won; the election tribunal, believed 
to be heavily weighted in favor of the 
Government candidate, David Samudio, 
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says it will issue no official returns in view 
- of the disorders. 

May 17—The National Guard announces it 
will support the winner of the vote count 
that begins tomorrow. 

May 20—First returns of the official counting 
of votes reveal that Arnulfo Arias’ Na- 
tional Union is slightly ahead of David 
Samudio’s People’s Alliance. 

May 22—Five persons are wounded in a 
shooting incident between partisans of the 
major contenders in the presidential elec- 
tions. The election board is reviewing the 
count. 

May 25—The bodyguard of Joaquin Franco, 
Jr., the minister of government and justice, 
is shot dead as he sits alone in an auto- 
mobile. 

It is reported that Samudio was trailing 
Arias by some 10,000 votes when the count- 
~ing of the election results was discontinued 
May 23 in a dispute over procedure. 

May 30—The National Electoral Tally Board 
declares Arias the official president-elect by 
a majority of 41,545 votes. 


PERU 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

May 17—Police report one person killed and 
10 injured when students blew up two 
bridges and attacked the local police sta- 
tion yesterday in Huarás to press demands 
for a new technical university. 

May 31—Oswaldo Hercelles is named Pre- 
mier by President Fernando Belaunde 
Terry. 

POLAND 


May 10—A ban on travel by Western diplo- 
mats in Poland is lifted. 

May 11—The Polish Communist party meets 
to criticize Czech moves toward liberaliza- 
tion. 

May 16—The Communist party changes col- 
lege entrance requirements to favor the ad- 
mission of workers’ children. 


PORTUGAL 
May 16—More than 1,000 people sign a peti- 
tion against the deportation of Mario 
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Soares, leader of the opposition against the 
Salazar regime. 


RUMANIA 


May 1—Western political observers attribute 
President Nicolae Ceausescu’s condemna- 
tion of 3 party leaders to his drive to con- 
solidate his control. 

May 4—Relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Rumania are said by authoritative Ruman- 
ian sources to be increasingly hostile. The 
government reaffirms its belief that no 
Communist party has the right to interfere 
in the affairs of another. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


May 3—The Parliament passes a bill to take 
all political rights away from the 1.8 mil- 
lion nonwhites and to set up a separate 
colored legislature. 

May 7—The small Liberal party is disbanded 
following the ban on colored members in 
South Africa’s ruling white Parliament. 


SOUTHERN YEMEN 


May 11—It is reported that talks with Britain 
on financial assistance for Southern Yemen 
are deadlocked. 

May 16—An official spokesman announces 
that an anti-government rebellion has been 
crushed by governnient forces. 


SPAIN 


May 11—Seven members of an illegal work- 
ers commission are sentenced to prison for 
terms ranging from 6 months to 4 years. 

May 22—In response to recent student un- 
rest, the government announces some re- 
forms in the operation of major universi- 
ties. l 

May 25—The official labor union organiza- 
tion fails to produce expected reforms in 
its three-day national meeting. 

May 31—For the first time since General 
Francisco Franco took power, a Madrid 
newspaper is closed for anti-government 
statements. 


SWEDEN 
May 25—Several hundred students protest- 
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ing proposed university reforms battle po- 
lice in Stockholm. 


SYRIA 


May 22—Three opposition parties unite in 
the announced hope of overthrowing the 
ruling Baath party. 


U.S.S.R., THE 


(See also Czechoslovakia, India; Intl, 
Disarmament) 


May 1—The Soviet government discloses an 
offer of a $400-million credit to Czecho- 
slovakia, to purchase Czech goods which 
Russia usually buys from the West. 

May 4—The government announces ratifica- 
tion of a consular exchange treaty with the 
U.S. The treaty has been stalled for 4 
years because of tension between the coun- 
tries over the Vietnamese War. 

May 6—Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny 
voices restrained endorsement of Czech 
government reforms. 

May 7—The Soviet press assails Czech and 
U.S. papers for suggesting Soviet responsi- 
bility for the death of Czech Foreign Min- 
ister Jan Masaryk 20 years ago. 

May 10—Soviet government spokesmen re- 
ject Western protests against East German 
interference with travel to West Berlin. 

May 14—Nikolai Baibakov, chairman of the 
State Planning Committee, tells Soviet 
economists the government is allocating 
more money for computers. Industrial in- 
centives will be raised and housewives are‘ 
urged to take jobs. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC, THE 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 
May 3—A plebiscite approves the policies of 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser by 99.9 per 
cent. Voting is obligatory, and 98.2 per 
cent of the eligible voters turn out. 

May 15—A new industrial complex is 
planned with $800 million in Soviet aid. 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE 


British Territories 
. Bermuda | 


May 22—Election returns in the first election 


under universal suffrage give the conserva- 
. tive United Bermuda party a large major- 


ity. White legislators will hold 30 of the ` 


40 seats. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights 

May 2—In Memphis, Tennessee, Ralph 
David Abernathy opens the “poor people’s 
march” on Washington, D.C., leading some 
1,000 singing marchers out of Memphis. 

May 3—President Lyndon B. Johnson warns 
of the “many inherent dangers” in the 

- projected “poor people’s march.” 

May 24—In Washington, informed sources 
reveal statistics show that Southern school 
desegregation has moved more slowly than 
federal officials have admitted: less than 
14 per cent of Negro children in the South 
are said to attend “integrated” schools, i.e., 
schools with 50 per cent or more white 
students. 


The Economy 


May 7—Government-supported home mort- 
gage interest rates are increased to 6.75 
from 6 per cent. 

May 8—The Department of Labor reports 
that the national unemployment rate in 
April, 1968, dipped to 3.5 per cent of the 
labor force; the unemployment rate for 
Negroes is more than double the rate for 
white workers. 


Foreign Policy 


(See also Intl, Disarmament, War in 
Vietnam) 


May 8—President Johnson promises that the 
U.S. military presence in South Vietnam 
“will diminish and.disappear” as the South 
Vietnamese government gains stability. 

May 15—Congress is notified that the U.S. 
has stopped all development aid loans to 
Peru for the 1968 fiscal year because Peru 
has ordered 12 French mirage supersonic 
jets at a cost’ of more than $20 million. 
Under an amendment to the 1968 foreign 
aid appropriation bill, the U.S. must reduce 
aid to a developing recipient nation by an 
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amount equal to that which such a recipi- 
ent is spending on advanced weapons. 


May 16—In a joint communiqué after two 


days of talks, President Johnson and Tuni- 
sian President Habib Bourguiba pledge to 
support a just settlement of disputes in 
Vietnam and in the Middle East. 


May 17—Vice President Hubert Humphrey 


tells an audience at the University of Maine 
that the conferees in Paris have agreed to 
allow both sides to bring whatever repre- 
sentatives they choose to the negotiating 
table. Within an hour, an aide explains 
that the Vice President did not intend to 
say that there had been new developments 
at the Paris talks; the question of who will 
participate in the peace talks has not been 
discussed in Paris. , 

Defense Secretary Clark Clifford tells the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
the U.S. should give Greece military aid 
regardless of her form of government. Since 
a military junta seized power in Greece a 
year ago, militarv aid to that nation has 
been suspended. 


May 22—The Department of Commerce re- 


ports that U.S. trade with the U.S.S.R. 
and its East European satellites diminished 
in 1967; the total—$372.3 million—was 
some $3.9 million less than total trade in 
1966. 


May 26—The President greets Australian 


Prime Minister John Gorton on his arrival 
for a 2-day conference. 


May 27—Former New York Mayor Robert 


Wagner is named ambassador to Spain, 
succeeding Angier Biddle Duke. 


Government 
May 7—In an action designed to clear titles 


and end legal uncertainties on public lands, 
the Interior Department wipes out 5,200 
mining claims on federally-owned shale 
lands in Colorado and Utah, possibly the 
richest oil reserve in the world. The lands 
are not subject to the provisions for filing 
claims on public lands outlined in the Min- 
ing Act of 1872. 


May 14—Secretary of the Department of 


Housing and Urban Development Robert 
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Weaver says he plans to leave government 
service after the November, 1968, election, 
regardless of its outcome. 

May 21—Dr. James L. Goddard, commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, resigns after 28 months of service. 

The Senate deletes from Title II of the 
omnibus crime bill provisions to deny to 
the Supreme Court and to lower federal 
courts the power to review claims that state 
courts violate defendants’ constitutional 
rights. Remaining in the act are provi- 
sions that voluntary confessions and eye- 
witness identifications must be admitted 
into evidence in federal trials and that no 
confession shall be ruled inadmissable 
solely because it was given during a period 
of unreasonable delay between arrest and 
arraignment. 

May 22—Congress sends the White House a 
far-reaching “truth in lending bill” as part 
of a program to protect consumers from 
unreasonable and often concealed high in- 
terest rates on loans and credit purchases. 

Former Postmaster General John A. 
Gronouski resigns as ambassador to Po- 
land; he is expected to join the campaign 
staff of Vice President Humphrey. 

May 23—The Senate votes 72 to 4 to accept 
the crime bill as amended; the bill goes to 
a Senate-House conference committee. 

May 24—The President signs a bill to extend 
the life of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency 2 years after June 30, 1968. 
The agency was created in 1961 to advise 
the President on arms control programs. 

May 30—The President agrees to accept a 
$6-billion cut in the budget if Congress 
attaches this condition to its provision for a 
10 per cent tax surcharge. 


Labor 


May 1—Federal Court Judge Constance 
Baker Motley orders the National Maritime 
Union to produce membership lists and 
other documents the Department of Labor 
has requested as part of its inquiry into 

alleged harassment of N.M.U. members 
by the union. 


May 3—A tentative agreement is reached by 
18 Bell Telephone System companies and 
the Communication Workers of America 
(representing 23,000 Western Electric in- 
stallers) ; wage increases and other benefits 
are estimated at nearly 20 per cent for 
222,000 employees, over a 3-year period. 

May 5—The 18-day nation-wide telephone 
strike ends. 

May 8—Most telephone workers return to 
work. Picketing continues in some plants 
in Michigan, Ohio, Illinois and Connecti- 
cut. 

May 13—A.F.L.-C.1.0. president George 
Meany warns that the United Auto Work- 
ers will automatically be suspended from 
the A.F.L.-C.I.O. on May 16 unless the 
union pays at least one month’s affiliation 
tax; the U.A.W. owes about $90,000 a 
Aioni in back dues for February, March 
and April. 

May 16—The U.A.W. is automatically sus- 
pended from the A.F.L.-C.1L.O. for failure 
to pay dues. 

May - 19—The Gamutan Workers of 
America announces that in a new vote tele- 
phone installers have accepted the contract 
offer that ended the telephone strike May 5, 
after originally rejecting the contract. 


Military 

May 13—The Department of Defense re- 
veals that 4,719 military and 1,219 civilian 
jobs will be eliminated as part of its pro- 
jected overhaul of U.S. defenses against 
enemy air attack; changes to be effected 
before July, 1969, will also involve closing 
many air defense installations. The plan 
aims to make U.S. air defense cheaper, 
smaller and more effective. 

May 21—Forty-two F-111 fighter-bombers 
are grounded by the Air Force for repair 
of defective hydraulic valves. Some 
F-111’s have been restricted since one 
crashed May 18 in Nevada. Three F-111’s 
have crashed in Southeast Asia. The five 
now in Thailand are grounded until the 
defective parts have been modified. 

May 27—The U.S. nuclear-powered sub- 


marine Scorpion, with a 99-man. crew 
aboard, is reported overdue and missing. 


Politics 


May 7—New York Democratic Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy wins over Minnesota 
Democratic Senator Eugene McCarthy and 
Indiana’s Democratic Governor Roger 
Branigan for the Democratic presidential 
nomination in the Indiana primary. With 
no Republican in opposition, former Vice 
President Richard Nixon accumulates a 
significant total vote for the Republican 
presidential nomination. 

May 14—Robert Kennedy wins some 52 per 
cent of the vote for the presidential nomi- 
nation in the Nebraska primary; McCarthy 
wins 30 per cent; in a write-in campaign, 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey wins 10 
per cent. For the Republicans, Nixon wins 
69 per cent of the vote; Republican Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan of California wins 
almost 25 per cent. 

May 18—In Maine, Democrats approve a 
delegation to the nominating convention 
weighted in favor of Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, with Democratic Senator Ed- 
mund S. Muskie their favorite son on the 
first ballot. 

May 20—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller says he detects no significant “ideo- 
logical gulf” between himself and Cali- 
fornia Governor Reagan, a fellow Republi- 
can. 

May 25—Robert Kennedy wins 25 of Iowa’s 
46 votes for the Democratic presidential 
nomination; Humphrey wins 9% votes; 
McCarthy wins 5 votes; 6% votes are un- 
committed. 

Humphrey wins 10 delegate votes in a 
preferential poll at the Vermont state 
Democratic convention; Kennedy is second 
with 7 votes; McCarthy third, with 5 votes. 

May 27—A majority of Pennsylvania’s dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion vote to support Humphrey for the 
presidential nomination. 

May 28—McCarthy wins in the Oregon 
Democratic primary. Returns show Mc- 
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Carthy gaining 45 per cent; Kennedy re- 
ceives 39 per cent; Humphrey draws 3 per 
cent on a write-in. . 


Student Protests 


May 1—A Cornell University student-faculty- 
administration investigating commission 
issues a 55-page report on the April 4 7- 
hour seige of the economics department by 
Negro students protesting the allegedly 
racist remarks of a visiting professor; the 
commission suggests that the university 
should refrain from severely punitive action 
against the demonstrators. 

May 5—The faculty of Columbia College de- 
cides to end formal classes for the rest 
of the current semester, in light of continu- 
ing disturbance at the university. (See 
United States, Student Protests, Current 
History, June, 1968, p. 379.) 

May 6—Protesting students hold sit-ins at the 
predominantly Negro Cheyney State Col- 
lege, near West Chester, Pennsylvania; at 
Goddard College in Montpelier, Vermont; 
and at Stanford University, in Palo Alto, 
California. 

May 8—Students stage a sit-in protest at 
Roosevelt University in Chicago. 

In the wake of student protests, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announces it will with- 
draw from the Institute of Defense An- 
alyses, in which 12 universities undertake 
research for the Department of Defense. 
University affiliation with the I.D.A. has 
also been protested by students at Prince- 
ton, Columbia, and Michigan; Chicago is 
the first university to withdraw formally. 

May 9—Students stage protests at Southern 
Illinois, at Marquette, at Temple and at 
Stanford. 

May 16—Some 300 students end a 10-day 
sleep-in at Florida State University. After 
a student boycott, Delaware State College 
is closed by its trustees. 

May 20—Some 650 National Guardsmen are 
ordered on standby alert because of violence 
on the campus of Ohio University last 
night during a student demonstration. 

Thirty-eight militant New Left students 
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are expelled from Brooklyn College after 
they seized the registrar’s office. 

May 22—Sixty-eight persons are injured as 
police clear the campus in another outbreak 
of violence at Columbia University. 


Supreme Court 


May 20—The Court rules 6 to 3 that illegiti- 
mate children are entitled to equal legal 
rights, in a decision that prevents Louisiana 
from applying a law barring illegitimate 
children from recovering damages for the 
negligent deaths of their parents. 

In 5 decisions, the Supreme Court rules 

on 15 cases concerning the rights of crimi- 
nal defendants and convicted persons. The 
court rules: that the federal constitutional 
right to a jury trial in criminal cases binds 
the states; that in all except petty cases, 
defendants charged with criminal contempt 
in state courts are entitled to jury trials; 
that a state prison inmate serving the first 
of 2 consecutive sentences may attack the 
second conviction in federal habeas corpus 
proceedings, even if he is not in custody be- 
cause of the second conviction; that a state 
prison inmate using a federal habeas corpus 
proceeding to challenge his conviction can 
press to a final decision in the appellate 
courts, even if his sentence has been served 
and he is no longer in custody; that in 
joint federal trials of several codefendants, 
a confession of one of the defendants can- 
not be admitted in evidence if it incrimi- 
nates his codefendants. 
May 27—In a 7-1 ruling, the Court upholds 
a 1965 law making it a crime to burn or 
otherwise mutilate a draft card. (For 
excerpts from this ruling, see Current His- 
tory, Aug., 1968.) 

The Court rules unanimously that if 
they are not as effective as other methods, 
“freedom of choice” desegregation plans in 
the South are inadequate; it declares that 
in implementing its 1954 decision, “delays 
are no longer tolerable.” 


VENEZUELA 


May 6—A Venezuelan Army intelligence offi- 
cial says that documents recently found on 


guerrillas killed in western Venezuela in- 
dicate that former Dominican constitu- 
tionalist leader Francisco Caamaño Dené 
has replaced the late Ernesto Che Guevara 
as Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s Latin 
American guerrilla leader. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
OF (North) 


May 7—The nation celebrates the 14th anni- 
versary of the defeat of the French at Dien- 
bienphu. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


May 1—Truong Dinh Dzu, who ran as a 
peace candidate in the 1967 presidential 
election, is arrested, reportedly for having 
urged the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment as a step toward ending the war. 

May 10—The House of Representatives 
approves a general mobilization bill; men 
18 to 33 years of age are now eligible for 
the draft. 

May 18—The Cabinet resigns in a bloc, and 
President Nguyen Van Thieu immediately 
appoints Tran Van Huong as Premier. 
Mr. Huong ran fourth in the presidential 
elections last year. : 

May 21—The leader of the revolutionary Dai 
Viet party, Ha Thuc Ky, refuses the post 
of Minister of State in the new cabinet, de- 
manding the post of First Deputy Premier. 

May 25—New Cabinet appointments are an- 
nounced in Saigon. Observers view the 
selections as a triumph for President Thieu 
over Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky. 


ZAMBIA 


May 20—The government of Zambia grants 
recognition to Biafra, the former Eastern 
Region of Nigeria. Zambia becomes the 
fourth African country to take this step; 
the others are Tanzania, Gabon and the 
Ivory Coast. The federal government of 

' Nigeria has retaliated by severing diplo- 
matic relations with the four countries. 
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Moving toward the 1970°s, how can the United States best meet its needs 
for defense and social welfare? In the last of our three issues on these ques- 
tions, seven articles evaluate the nation’s needs and the choices it faces. Setting 
these problems in perspective, our introductory author advocates “A properly 
organized and administered program of national service. . . .” 


National Needs and National Service 


By Donatp J. EBERLY 
Executive Director, National Service Secretariat 


NLY A FEW DECADES ago the average 
American spent most of his time 
producing or earning money to buy 

his basic needs for food, clothing and shelter. 
With the law of supply and demand operat- 
ing to fill these needs, the economic system 
was in balance. 

In the second half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, with increases in productivity and 
the large-scale introduction of automation, a 
far smaller share of the national effort is re- 
quired to meet the basic needs of survival. 
Americans have established within the bor- 
ders of the United States a society in which 
life—the first of the unalienable rights set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence—is 
fairly well assured. What Americans seek 
now are liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
for all. Operationally, these goals translate 
into such elements as education, good health, 
clean air and water, personal safety, mean- 
ingful occupations and enjoyable leisure- 
time activities. 

Yet somehow the “law” of supply and de- 
mand for social services is not being obeyed. 


1 Donald J. Eberly (ed.), A Profile of National 
Service (Washington, D.C.: National Service Sec- 
retariat, 1966), p.3. ~- 
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Millions of five-‘and six-year-old children are 
going to school eager to learn and to become 
personally involved with someone they can 
respect, but before long many of them come 
to feel regarded more as numbers than per- 
sons. Because of the inadequacy of medical 
care available in the cities’ ghettos and in 
rural areas, the United States has fallen to 
seventeenth place in infant mortality rates. 
Clearly, millions of willing hands and hearts 
and minds are needed and millions could 
become available. Society's demand and 
supply equation could be balanced, if some 
national service program were developed to 
enlist the nation’s youth. 
Such a program of national service has 
been defined as giving an opportunity to 
“each young person to serve his country in a 
manner consistent with the needs of the na- 
tion—recognizing national defense as the first 
priority—and consistent with the education 
and interests of those participating, without 
infringing on the personal or economic wel- 
fare of others but contributing to the liberty 
and well-being of all.” As such, the concept 
of national service would embrace both mili- 
tary and nonmilitary service—although some 
advocates would administer nonmilitary ac- 
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tivities separately from the military while 
others would link them in various ways. 
Some advocates urge compulsory national 
service for all; some support compulsory ser- 
' yice for all young men; some believe that a 
national service program should be voluntary. 

Much has been written about the qualita- 
tive aspects of a national service program: its 
value as an instrument to accomplish needed 
tasks in such fields as health, education and 
conservation; its value as experiential educa- 
tion for national service participants; its con- 
tribution to the social awareness, choice of 
career decisions and perspectives on life for 
each person who serves; and its potential for 
fulfilling the individual’s sense of responsi- 
bility to serve his country and his fellow man. 
(These aspects will be discussed in the ar- 
ticles that follow.) 

Less attention has been paid to the quan- 
titative aspects of national service. How 
many real jobs can be identified? There 
would be little residual value in a national 
service program that consisted largely of 
make-work assignments. Given a sufficient 
demand for young people to serve, how many 
would be participating at any one time in a 
program of compulsory service? Of voluntary 
service? How should we go about organiz- 
ing national service? And finally, how much 
would it cost? 

In order to set the dimensions of national 
service into context, we shall first examine the 
pertinent facts about major federally funded 
service-learning programs. 

There is not enough room to describe all 
the programs that might be expected to re- 
ceive national service participants. (See 
Table II.) Among the federal programs 
omitted from Table II are the Manpower De- 
velopment Training Program, the Teacher 
Corps, the Head Start program, and Upward 
Bound. Even more important to considera- 
tion of national service are the hundreds of 
thousands of voluntary agencies, churches, 
schools, hospitals, libraries, conservation units 
and municipal governments that could re- 
ceive and use national service participants. 

When the Peace Corps was proposed in 
1960 by Senators Hubert H. Humphrey and 


John F. Kennedy, both recommended it as a 
three-year program that would classify its 
participants as fulfilling peacetime military 
obligations. The Peace Corps now operates 
in 57 nations and offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for service, informal learning and cross- 
cultural experiences. ‘There is no statutory 
military deferment or exemption for Peace 
Corps volunteers. In practice, a few of the 
nation’s 4,000 draft boards conscript volun- 
teers while in overseas Peace Corps service; 
most boards defer volunteers in service; and 
some of them never draft returned Peace 
Corps men. 

The Job Corps stresses formal learning. 
Cross-cultural experiences are few, since en- 
rollment is limited to the financially and edu- 
cationally poor. The Job Corps Conserva- 
tion Centers have a formal service dimension 
and have performed some $32,000,000 worth 
of conservation work since the Corps began. 
Participants at all centers also give volunteer 
service to neighboring communities. 

Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), 
often called the domestic Peace Corps, stresses 
service, cross-cultural living and informal 
learning in reference to formal education. 
VISTA had its origin in a study initiated in 
1962 by President John F. Kennedy, “Infor- 
mation on a Proposed National Service Pro- 
gram.” 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is primar- 

ily a work-experience program. It has a 
small element of formal education and little 
opportunity for cross-cultural enrichment be- 
cause its participants live at home. 
_ The College Work-Study Program is de- 
signed to help needy students attend college. 
By definition, then, it has a strong element of 
formal education and offers opportunity for 
—though no guarantee of—cross-cultural ex- 
periences. From the national service view- 
point, its major drawback is that it gives no 
encouragement to service activities like tutor- 
ing slum children in preference to jobs like 
washing dishes in the college cafeteria. 

Before getting into statistics on new pro- 
gram possibilities, a distinction must be drawn 
between job openings and national needs. 
An ordinary survey of schools, hospitals and 
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social service agencies would reveal few ac- 
tual openings that could be filled by young 


people in a program of national service. 


Such agencies have fallen into the habit of 
understating their real needs because decades 
of experience have taught them that the per- 
sons who allocate budgets allow only for the 
most critical requirements. Thus, school ad- 
ministrators ask for enough funds to supply 
one teacher for every 25 to 30 pupils although 
it is generally recognized that in many teach- 
ing situations a ratio of one teacher for every 
10 to 15 pupils might be far more effective. 

In order to measure real needs, a new ap- 
proach to jobs and needs was followed by a 
presidential commission in 1965 and its sur- 
vey revealed a need for an additional 5,300,- 
000 persons in socially-useful jobs which 
could be filled by persons with a minimum of 
preentry skill and training. The commission 
estimated a new job potential of 1,100,000 
in education, 1,200,000 in health, 1,300,000 
in beautification, 700,000 in welfare and 
home care, 350,000 in public protection and 
650,000 in urban renewal and sanitation.? 

In making this kind of survey, it is critically 
important to pay close attention to job defini- 
tions. As a rule, a teacher’s job has been 
regarded as so complex and demanding as to 
require a master’s degree. Yet, when a 
teacher’s daily routine is examined, it is clear 
that while a few activities-require a master’s 
degree, other tasks can be performed very 
well by a person with a junior college back- 
ground; some tasks can be performed as well 
by a high school graduate, and a few can be 
performed even by a high school student. 

In fact, sometimes several lesser qualified 
persons can handle a task more effectively 
than the teacher. 
is directed to the learning needs of one indi- 
vidual at a time in a class of some 30 stu- 


? Report of the National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation and Economic Progress, Tech- 
nology and the American Economy (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, February, 
1966), Volume I, p. 36. 

3 Donald J. Eberly (ed.), National Service (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1968), Appendix 


'4 Ibid., Appendix B. 


Much of a teachers time, 


dents. The time of the remaining 29 students 
is often wasted. If there were more teacher’s 


-aides or tutors to work occasionally with 


groups of three or four and sometimes with 
only one, the teaching process would be more 
efficient and children would get a better edu- 
cation. 

Comparable analyses can be made in such 
fields as health, conservation, and urban re- 
newal. 

The President’s commission survey show- 
ing that 5 million additional persons are 
needed to undertake socially-useful work is 
misleading if one is seeking the number of” 
positions that could be filled tomorrow or the 
day after. The survey assumes that every 
school superintendent, every principal and 
most teachers would welcome teacher’s aides, 
would establish the conditions under which 
they would serve, and would provide for such 
matters as training, supervision, office space 
and housing. The same holds true for hos: 
pital directors, conservation officials, local 
government leaders, and so on. Hence, the 
survey is a useful indicator of the socially- 
desirable and useful jobs that could be avail- 
able, with planning, in five to ten years. How 
many such jobs are available now? What 
are the nation’s available human resources 
for a program of national service? 

In late 1966, two surveys were made to 
estimate the number of participants in a 
national service program that could be placed 
within a few months. With the help of the 
District of Columbia Health and Welfare 
Council, the National Service Secretariat 
found openings for some 1300 national ser- 
vice participants in the Washington, D.C., 
area.2 The National League of Cities sur- 
veyed Atlanta, Dayton, Detroit, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Phoenix and 
Tacoma and identified openings for some 
12,000 participants. Making allowance for 
only partial returns in both surveys, each sur- 
vey found that for every 1,000 people, one 
national service participant could be placed 
in a useful service activity within a few 
months. Applied nation-wide, the two sur- 
veys suggest an immediate potential of 200,- 
000 positions. 
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WHAT ARE THE HUMAN RESOURCES? 


The number of American citizens presently 
18 years of age is about 3,500,000, equally 
divided between male and female. Barring 
major catastrophes, that number will in- 
crease gradually until 1976, when it will 
begin to level off for the next several years 
at about 4,300,000. In 1966, the Defense 
Department reported that the percentage of 
men age 26 needed for service would de- 
crease gradually due to the expanding popu- 
lation base, and would fall from 46 per cent 
in 1966 to 42 per cent in 1974, assuming a 
troop strength of 3,000,000. The number 
of women in the armed forces is presently 
1 per cent of the total and, in spite of planned 
increases in some branches, is not expected 
to exceed 2 per cent in the foreseeable future. 

Accepting these figures and projections, 
approximately 750,000 of today’s 18-year-old 
men (1976’s 26-year-olds) will be needed by 
the armed forces. They would still be eligible 
to undertake nonmilitary service thereafter, 


but probably few would do so if they had. 


already given a period of service to their 
country. Generous discharge benefits and 


5 Statement of Thomas D. Morris, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Manpower) before the House 
Committee on Armed Services. Report on De- 
partment of Defense Study of the Draft, June 30, 
1966, p. 5. (Also p. 9926 of House Committee 
on Armed Services documents for 89th Congress.) 

6 The Gallup Organization, Inc., Attitudes of 
College Students Toward VISTA (Princeton: 
Gallup, 1967), p. 9. ` 

TIn comparison with the plans for a voluntary 
program, 2 compulsory service program for all 
youth, exempting only that 10 per cent physically 
or mentally unqualified, would have an appropriate 
current enrollment of 18-year, olds as follows: 





Male Female 
Military service 750,000 15,000 
Nonmilitary service 825,000 1,560,000 
Total 1,575,000 1,575,000 


Thus, the number of persons in nonmilitary ser- 
vice under a compulsory program would total some 
2,385,000. Assuming a two-year enlistment, the 
total participation in nonmilitary service would 
then approximate 5 million as compared with about 
3 million under a large-scale program of voluntary 
national service. Hence, the number of persons 
available to tackle civilian service activities is of 
the same order of magnitude as the needs of 
society. For further discussion of compulsory ser- 


vice see articles by Margaret Mead and Edward 
Hall-in this issue. - 
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definitely formulated plans for marriage, 
career and higher education would also dis- 
suade many veterans from joining a national 
service program. 

That leaves us with 1,000,000 18-year-old 
men and 1,750,000 18-year-old women. (As 
indicated earlier, about 10 per cent of each 
total group would be expected to fail physical 
or mental tests.) It is hard to know how to 
treat the statistic that 26 per cent of women 
aged 18-19 are married, ‘widowed, divorced 
or separated, since the prospect of a period 
of national service could have the effect of 
delaying marriage for young women who 
wanted to get involved with the outside world 
before starting to raise a family. On the 
other hand, married women could enter na- 
tional service if they served with their hus- 
bands and had no children. For the moment 
let us assume that, for reasons of marriage 
and childbirth, 26 per cent of the women 
would not enter national service. 

There are two more major factors affecting 
the entry of women into a national service 
program. As they would presumably not be 
subject to the draft, they would not have 
to choose between the forms of service: On 
the other hand, surveys suggest that women 
are more inclined toward the kinds of activi- 
ties included in national service. A 1966 
Gallup survey asked how many college stu- 
dents had an interest in working in the 
VISTA program. ` Seventy-one per cent of 
the women said “yes” compared to 41 per 
cent of the men.* If 71 per cent of the eli: 
gible women volunteered for national ser- 
vice, that would be 800,000, just over hali 
the total of 1,750,000. Similarly, 41 per cent 
of all 18-year old men would total about 
700,000. f 
- It follows from the above figures that < 
large-scale voluntary national service pro: 
gram, after the initial build-up period, coulc 
be expected to attract up to 1,500,000 per 
sons in the 18-year-old group, or 43 per cen 
of the youthful population. If they servec 
for two years, the total participation at am 
one time could be about 3,000,000. By 197€ 
the participation level might rise to abou 
3,700,000." 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE MODEL 

A voluntary national service program could 
be subsidized by a National Service Founda- 
tion that would underwrite subsistence allow- 
ances for up to three years for young people 
serving in approved activities. ‘These activi- 
ties would be primarily in the fields of educa- 
tion, health and conservation and would be 
approved by an advisory board composed of 
public officials and private citizens. Among 
the activities that would be approved by the 
board are work within certain federal pro- 
grams, such as the Peace Corps, VISTA, and 
Job Corps Conservation Centers, and state 
programs like the Commonwealth Service 
Corps in Massachusetts. 

Municipal service in local schools, libraries, 
hospitals or the departments of sanitation and 
public health, and work with voluntary non- 
profit organizations such as the Red Cross, 
Girl Scouts and YMCA would all qualify as 
national service activities. Church-sponsored 
projects would receive approval so long as 
participants served their fellow man without 
proselytizing him. , 

In this model, national service participants 
would be between the ages of 18 and 24, in- 
clusive. The main entry standard would be 
willingness to serve. Minimum mental and 
health standards would have to be met, but 
they would be lower than those of the Armed 
Forces, which reject three out of every 10 
young men. The rejection rate in this type 
of voluntary national service program would 
be one in 10. 

Under this plan, entry into national ser- 
vice would not be forced; it would be 
accomplished by means of a contract between 
the young person and the foundation. The 
participant would agree to serve for a mini- 
mum of one year. He might, if he wished, 
sign up only on condition that he work in a 
certain field, such as tutoring or mental 
health. But if he insisted on specifying the 
place where he would serve and the agency 
that would supervise him, it is less likely that 
the foundation would accept him. 

For its part, the foundation would be re- 
sponsible for informing the participant about 
types of openings, training and testing him 


and finally assigning him to an appropriate 
service activity. The foundation would pro- 
vide needed transportation, clothing, medical 
care and a subsistence allowance. The 
agency to whom the participant would re- 
port would be responsible for proper housing, 
on-thé-job training and supervision, while the ` 
foundation would make periodic checks to 
ensure that both the agency and the partici- 
pant were living up to their contractual re- 
sponsibilities. 

For each year of completed service, the 
participant would become entitled to two 
years of further education. For example, a 
high school graduate who went into national 
service for three years would be entitled to 
six years of college or university education. 
No one receiving support from the foundation 
would be exempt from military service. 


HOW MUCH WOULD IT COST? 


The National Service Secretariat has esti- 
mated the annual expenditures for each na- 
tional service participant at $4,000. (See 
Table I). The purpose of the allowance is 
to make it financially possible for all young 
people to participate in national service. 
Thus, in setting allowances, the foundation 
would take into account the cost of living 
locally—including whether housing and food 
were being provided by local hospitality—and 
the recommendations of the sponsoring 
agency. 

In order to encourage local initiative arid 
minimize federal control, foundation support 
would be limited to underwriting. Some 
agencies would assume full fiscal responsibil- 
ity for the national service participant and 
would utilize the foundation resources only to 
find participants and to provide basic train- 
ing. 

Others would share financial responsibility 
with the foundation. Agencies that were too 
poor to pay allowances would be asked to 
provide housing or some other assistance as 
an earnest of their participation in national 
service. 

Like the GI Bill of Rights, national service 
in the long run shoud be viewed more as an 
investment than an expense. Because of 
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participation in national service, some young 
people would be off the relief rolls or out of 
jail, not only during their participation in na- 
tional service but, because of their experiences, 
for a full lifetime. Others would become in- 
spired to continue their formal education and 
become more productive members of the 
economy. These gains would be measurable 
in terms of dollars and cents and would sup- 
plement the intangible rewards of making 
more interesting career choices and of help- 
ing someone in need. 


A CRASH PROGRAM 
OR A FIRM FOUNDATION? 

The earlier a national service program 
were instituted, the easier it would be to build 
it gradually on a firm foundation, avoiding 
the pitfalls of a crash program. Of course, 
a crash program could be instituted, like 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Civilian 
Conservation Corps, established in 1933. 
Roosevelt was inaugurated on March 4 of 
that year, the C.C.C. Bill became law on 
March 31 and three months later there were 
274,375 young men enrolled in C.C.C. 
camps.’ Although the C.C.C. was one of the 
most popular New Deal programs, it suffered 


from lack of diversity and never developed - 


a strong educational dimension. 

In 1966, the National Service Secretariat 
recommended to the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Selective Service that national 
service take effect in 1967 and build up to 
an enrollment of half a million by 1970, 
in these steps:® 


50,000 


1968 
1969 160,000 
1970 500,000 


Regardless of the year it started this three- 
year period would be a time of growth and 
experimentation. Schools, health units, con- 
servation agencies, municipal governments 
and voluntary agencies could be expected to 


8 John A. Salmond, The Civilian Conservation 
Corps., 1933-1942 (Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1967), pp. 23 and 45. 

®Donald J. Eberly (ed.), National Service, 
Appendix A. 

10 See Terrence Cullinan’s article on pp. 97ff. 
of this issue. 
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sponsor the great majority of service activi- 
ties. There would be room, however, for 
individual projects, where the project formu- 
lator and sponsoring agency would be none 
other than the national service participant. 
Various types of links would be established 
with national service programs in Chile, Iran, 
Israel, the Philippines, Tanzania, and other 
countries.?° 

While the operation and effectiveness of 
national service would be under continual 
review, the end of the third year would be an 
appropriate time for a major reappraisal. 
By then, the first participants would have 
completed their service period and there 
would be data on the number and kinds of 
young people volunteering for service, the 
kind and amount of service that is really 
needed and can be accomplished by young 
people, the kinds of decisions made by 
participants on career choices and higher 
education, and the effect of the program on 
race relations. 

At a yearly cost for 500,000 participants of 
$2 billion, or about one per cent of the annual 
federal budget, it would then be possible to 
cut back on the program, to keep it at its 
existing level or to continue to’ increase it 
without major strains on the economy or 
the social system.. 


TABLE | 


National Foundation for Volunteer Service 
Estimated Unit Costs Per Annum 


Average cost of volunteer assigned 
to approved project 
Subsistence allowance 


($3/day rural; $8/day urban; 


average $6/day) $2,190 
End of tour adjustment allowance 

($75/month for 12 months) 900 
Medical expenses and insurance 170 
Transportation 180 
Special clothing (range: $0-$100; average x 

50 
Administration (not including administrative 

costs of sponsoring agency) 15 per cent of 

total volunteer costs 510 

TOTAL $4,000 


If a large-scale national service program 
goes into effect, its organization must be such 
as to ensure its integrity as truly representing 
the national service concept. A highly 
centralized operation is needed to run an 
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TABLE Ii 


Comparison of National Service Program after Three Years with Selected Present 
Federal Service—Learning Programs 


r College 
Neighbor- Work- Combined National 
Peace Job VISTA , hood Youth Study Totals Service 
Corps Corps Corps Programs (1971) 
Budget 
(fiscal ’68) $107.5 $285 $30 $269.5 $134 $826 $2,000 | 
In millions 
Beginning 
Year 1961 1964 1964 1964 1965 — 1968 
# Partici- 
pants (°68 est.) 13,920 35,225 5,000 362,000 300,000 716,145 500,000 
Full-time: 
projected* 13,000 37,000 10,000 120,000 70,000 250,000 500,000 
Proportion 
fem. 35% 27% 51% 50% 58% 48% 53% 
Age range 18 up 16-21 18 up 14 up no limits — 18-24 
Age range 
majority 20-30 16-21 18-24 14-21 18-24 — 18-24 
Education 
some coll. 96% — 78% — 100% — 40% 
H.S. grads 4% 1% 19% — — — 30% 
H.S. incomp. — 99% 3% 100% — — 30% 
Intensity full full full part part — full 
time time time** time time time 
Duration 2 yrs 6⁄2 mo. 1-3 yrs no limit no limit — 1-3 yrs 


* Estimates were made by the author to provide a basis of comparison between current pro- 


grams and a national service program. 


** In addition to 5,000 full-time volunteers serving for at least one year, the VISTA budget 
provides for 1,500 Summer Associates serving full time for 10 weeks and some 40,000 members 
of the VISTA Citizens Corps serving without remuneration. 





army or internal revenue service but would 
tend to erode the purpose and spirit of na- 
tional service. Such an organization, for 
example, could too easily become a tool of 
government propaganda. In some respects 
the situation parallels that of public television 
and calls for a public funding agency rela- 
tively independent of the federal govern- 
ment. l , 
The main drawback to a decentralized ad- 
ministration for national service is that it 
would take time and patience to establish. 
Just as vital to the national service concept 
as decentralization is its independence of 
the Selective Service System. For if a na- 
tional service program were dependent for 
its existence on the military draft and if in 
time there were no longer a need for the 
1 The Defense Department estimated in 1966 
(Statement of Thomas Morris, of. cit., p. 14) that 
the draft would not be needed if no more than two 


million persons were needed in the armed forces, 
assuming a 4 per cent unemployment rate. 


draft, it would mean the end of national 
service, or an unneeded conscription. 

A properly organized and administered 
program of national service would help to 
balance the equation between society’s needs 
and resources; it would help to reshape 
American educaticn into something more 
relevant to the future; it would be a realistic 
example of how to turn swords into plow- 
shares. And, if Albert Schweitzer’s observa- 
tion that “the only ones among you who will 
be really happy are those who have sought 
and found how to serve” is true, national 
service could become the essence of our third 
national goal, the pursuit of happiness. 








Donald J. Eberly has been a teacher and 
educational administrator in Nigeria, Turkey 
and the United States and is the editor of 
National Service (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1968). 





Tracing the history of America’s tradition of service, this writer says: “Just 
as the townspeople of the Massachusetts Colony found in 1647 that ‘universal 
education of youth is essential to the well-being of the state, so universal com- 
pulsory national service would be a further step in education for the good life 


of tomorrow’s world.” 


National Service and the 
American Tradition 


By. Epwarp F. HALL 
U.S. Army, Retired 
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T WAS,” wrote James Russell Lowell a 
century ago, “in making education 
not only common to all but in some 


sense compulsory on all that the destiny of ` 


the free republic of America was practically 
settled.” 

In the United States, the concept of uni- 
versal national service had its beginnings 
three centuries ago, when the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts gave birth to a new era. Its Edu- 
cation Act of 1647 decreed: 


1. Universal education of youth is essential 
to the well-being of the state. 

2. The obligation to furnish this education 
rests primarily upon the parent. 

3. The state has the right to enforce this obli- 
gation. 

4. The state may fix standards of kind and 
minimum amount. 

5. Public money raised by general tax may be 
. used. 

6. Education higher than the rudiments may 
be furnished by the state. 


Another strand in our history traces the 
evolution of public concern for the deprived 
and unfortunate. In the pioneer community 
this concern was expressed in a personal rela- 
tionship between neighbors in a communal 
framework. As the mill.town brought the 
seeds of urbanization this personal element 
survived briefly. It was transposed into pa- 
ternal concern of the small proprietor for his 
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employees. As industrialization accelerated, 
contact between classes became depersonal- 
ized. Lady Bountiful, crossing the railroad 
tracks in her carriage, aroused envy and hos- 
tility. Conversely, the rich assumed that the 
ragged urchin was proof the parents were 
shiftless. Paternalism curdled as class con- 
sciousness grew. , 

By the 1880's, the factory system and the 
city slum had matured. How to reintegrate 
American society baffled the most well-dis- 
posed. In the course of time, legal controls 
could help balance the scales, but could not 
bridge the chasm. 

In the late nineteenth century, several pri- 
vaie and unofficial programs in the United 
States and abroad brought a heightened 
awareness of the condition of the disadvan- 
taged, indicated a new sense of concern for 
their plight, and initiated a new concept of 
service. 

In 1889, Jane Addams opened Hull House, ° 
the first settlement house, in Chicago’s slums. 
Though privately financed and only an ame- 
liorating drop in the bucket of slum despair, 
this was a signal step forward in social re- 
sponsibility. Hull House was a prototype 
that was followed in every large city. In all 
settlement houses, slum dwellers and those 
with an urge to serve came into intimate per- 
sonal contact. If they did not solve the prob- 
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lem of deprivation, they exposed it and pio- 
neered new thinking. 

Far from the city’s slums, in Labrador, an- 
other mission was taking shape in the same 
era—a mission that was to make a lasting im- 
pact on the United States. In 1892, Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell launched a mission to try to 
alleviate the conditions of life provided by 
nature in Labrador. There, according to a 
contemporary account, families existed “well 
within the danger line of poverty, ignorance 
and starvation.” 

Grenfell had been brought up in gentle 
opulence. in the English countryside, sur- 
rounded by devotees of laissez faire, steeped 
in Victorian piety which in his youth was 
often tinged with. intolerance and hypocrisy. 
In ice-bound Labrador he became a man of 
ideas well ahead of his time. 


The churches [he wrote] are now teaching 
that religion is action, not diction. . . . In the 
present state of the world I believe the missionary 
enterprise to be entirely desirable or I would not 
be where I am. But being a Christian with a 
little faith, I hope that it may not be so forever. 
My own belief is that in the apparently ap- 
proaching socialistic age, medicine will be com- 
munized and provided by the state free to all. 
If education for the mind is, why not education 
for the body? . . . When the government of this 
country is willing and able to take over... . this 
mission would have justified its existence ‘by its 
elimination. 


The mission’s first project was to build and 
equip: and staff .a.hospital. In time, there 
were nine hospitals and a hospital ship. Co- 
operative stores: were organized, enabling the 
population to escape a life of permanent debt 
and -destitution. Orphans made the need 
for an orphanage inescapable, and this grew 
to include a school for other children as well. 
A lumber mill and hide-treating Sopi were 
built to provide off-season work. ; 

Grenfell’s influence in the United States 
was deep and far-reaching. It was not until 
1912 that the International Grenfell Asso- 
ciation was formed, but even earlier some 
financial support came from scores of local 
groups. A lasting impression was made on 
hundreds of young volunteers who went 
north to work in the hospitals, build build- 


ings and crew ships. Most volunteers were 
of college age, but troops of Boy Scouts were 
also included. Like the financial support, 
these recruits to service came from many 
parts of the country. 

In another remote corner of the world, 
swords were beaten, not into plowshares, 
but into school-room equipment. When the 
Spanish-American War was ended in 1898, 
American soldiers in the Philippines were 
offered the choice of returning home or being 
mustered out on the spot to become school 
teachers. Many stayed and taught in the 
villages. 

These ventures were small in proportion 
to the unmet needs of a world population in 
the billions. Yet they blazed trails that tens 
of thousands of young men and women, here 
and in many other countries, are following 
today in tutoring programs and many other 
forms of volunteer service. Many of the best 
goals of the Anti-Poverty Program, the Peace 
Corps and other foreign programs, govern- 
ment and private alike, have been patterned 
on the experience of these beginnings in the 
last century. 

The growth of these programs also pro- 
vided the emerging pattern of universal na- 
tional service. William James was the first 
to visualize its full scope. He was also the 
first to see in it the goal of peace on earth. 
With this in mind, he titled one of his essays 
“The Moral Equivalent of War.” 

James addressed himself not to the realms 
of politics and power, but to the area of hu- 
man motives. Recognizing a human affinity 
for warfare, he sought something that would 
replace it as an emotional stimulant. Be- 
hind his formulation lay the observation that 
cooperation was most effective when it arose 
in opposition to some hostile force. -If the 
force is human, the culmination is war. But, 
argued James, the adversary need not be fel- 
low humans. 

He proposed to dramatize and vitalize the 
struggle to wrest from nature the fulfillment 
of all human needs. With the opponent so 
identified he believed that the struggle for 
social betterment could replace military en- 
counters. The very form of military organi- 
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zation and the essence of martial emotion 
would be employed in the mobilization of the 
war against nature. 

He envisioned 


a conscription of the whole youthful population 
to form for a certain number of years a part of 
the army enlisted against nature. . . . The mili- 
tary ideals of hardihood and discipline would be 
wrought into the growing fiber of the people; 
no one would remain blind, as the luxurious 
classes are now blind, to man’s relation to the 
globe he lives on. 


Youths, he proposed, would 


be drafted off, according to their choice, to get 
the childishness knocked out of them and to 
come back into society with healthier sympathies 
and sobering ideas. They would have paid their 
blood tax, done their own part in the immemo- 
rial human warfare against nature; they would 
tread the earth more proudly, the women would 
value them more highly, they would be better 
fathers and teachers of the following generation.1 


Half a century has not brought James’ idea - 


to fruition. Yet if we take account of changes 
in that half century and fill in details, a pro- 
gram for national service has emerged. 


THE C.C.C. 


At his first inaugural in 1933, President 

` Franklin D. Roosevelt echoed James’ thesis, 

endowing his attack on the great depression 

with the urgency and commitment of war- 
time: 

I shall ask the Congress for the one remaining 
instrument to meet the crisis—broad Executive 
power to wage war against the emergency, as 
great as the powers that would be given me if we 
were in fact invaded by a foreign foe.? 

The Civilian Conservation Corps (C€.C.C.) 
was the first major program to get under way. 
It continued for nine years and served nearly 
5,000,000 young men. Those between 18 and 
24 whose families were on relief were eligible. 
Some were from once opulent but depression- 
shattered homes; most were from city slums. 

At its peak, camp population reached 600,- 
000. In proportion to population, this would 


1 William James, Memories and Studies (New 
York: Longman’s, 1911). 

2The Inaugural Addresses of The American 
Presidents (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1961), p. 234. 


` forts of camp life were substantial. 
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be equal to 800,000 today. Overall costs ran 
to $1,200 per person per year. This figure 
included capital costs for construction and 
equipment and the $20 monthly wage, the 
greater part of which was sent home to the 
enrollee’s family. 

Camps were located in the country’s for- 
ests, mountains and plains, wherever there 
was a clear need for reforestation, soil con- 
servation, water conservation or recreational 
facilities. Individual camps were small, with 
a capacity of 200 and a working area within 
easy distance of the camp. Standardized 
facilities included five barracks, a mess hall, 
a recreation building, an office, staff quar- 
ters, an infirmary, a garage and a shop. 

Two Army officers, usually reservists re- 
called to active duty for the job, and an edu- 
cational adviser were assigned to each camp. 
Staff members from such agencies as the Na- 
tional Park Service, the Forest Service and 
the Department of Agriculture supervised the 
work projects. 

A study of Cleveland youths who had been 
in the C.C.C. found they were typically from 
large families, had some high school educa- 
tion but were backward in their school stand- 
ing. Fruitless job hunting, followed by re- 
crimination and friction at home, were 
frequently mentioned. One-fourth of those 
interviewed had been below the Army mini- 
mum weight requirement, three-fourths below 
the normal weight-for-height ratio. All in all 
the depression—which for some ushered in a 
life of permanent depression—had injured 
the great majority, but had not destroyed 
their ability to grow and thrive in a more 
favorable environment. 

When the first of these youths moved from 
city to country, they slept in pup tents and 
ate out of mess kits. For some the hardships 
of this rugged life were grounds for com- 
plaint. Others were stimulated and excited. 
These conflicting reactions were to continue 
throughout the program, even after the com- 
Life in 
the open was a new and strange experience. 
The adaptable majority enjoyed the novelty 
and their senses responded to new percep- 
tions and new activities. But the unhappy 
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minority: were homesick -for homes that in 
most cases had provided few amenities. - 

For those who made the grade, physical 
improvement was almost universal. A good 
many had- been badly undernourished; 
Among one sampling, the average weight 
gain was 18 pounds. Most frequently re- 
ported benefits were increased self-confidence 
and a rosier view of the world. .This was 
attributed to new job skills and to the experi- 
ence: of successful communal living. The 
quarrels that flared and were resolved shaped 
relationships different in kind from the dull 
but’ persistent atmosphere of family disap- 
proval. ‘The sights and smells of the out-of- 
doors were more varied and rewarding than 
alley corners and dingy poolrooms. One 
graduate of a reforestation camp, on return- 
ing home, said: “I feel almost as if I owned 
that land.” 

‘The C.C.C. was a crash program for mass 
application. It was inadequate-for handling 
those who needed special help. The enrollees 
arrived at camp unbriefed, and the educa- 
tional program was criticized as inadequate. 
While the enrollees were too old to require 
coddling, there were some who found the 
change in environment beyond their capacity 
for adjustment. Yet the small proportion of 
unreclaimed misfits reflects credit on the 
empathy and understanding of many C.C.c. 
staff personnel. 

The service of these youths was highly pro- 
ductive. A partial summary of the work done 
during the first seven years of the program 
listed: 


Trees planted: 1.7 billion. 

Roads and truck trails built: 80,000 miles. 
Forest telephone lines strung: 79,000 miles. 
Erosion control dams built: 5 million. 

Shrubs and gřound cover planted: 700,000 acres. 


AFTER WORLD WAR li 


United States: involvement in World War 
II added another dimension to the growing 
concept of national service. Universal mili- 
tary training was advocated in some quarters 
as the answer to the nations need. Secre- 
tary of War Henry Stimson spoke for many in 
August, 1944, when he wrote: 


~ common. 


` Certainly all Americans should accept the prin- 

. ciple that every citizen who enjoys the protection - 
of a free government owes and should give his 
personal services in defense of it. This means. 
the system should be truly universal—all should 
be treated alike. i 

If the American people should adopt the prin- 
ciple of universal military training, it would be 
the strongest possible assurance to the rest of the 
world that, in the future, America will be not. 
only willing, but able and ready to take its part _ 
with the peace-loving nations in resisting law- 
less aggression and in assuring - peaceful world 

_order, 


` A War Department policy paper issued 
that same month rejected the suggestion for 
a large standing army because it would “con- 
centrate the critical decision of war or peace 
in a special caste or. class of professional 
soldiers.” 

In November, 1946, an experimental unit 
of 70 trainees was established at Fort Knox. 
It continued until 1948, when the Berlin 
crisis swept aside all peacetime planning. 
Though former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower still urges UMT, it does not appear to 
fit United States needs or to meet the more 
complex problems of the future. 

One special group of the UMT Experi- 
mental Unit, its Pioneer Platoon, affirmed 
and advanced the lessons of the C.C.C. a 
decade earlier. These were 40 young men 
admitted under the draft by special arrange- 
ment. All were mentally or otherwise un- 
qualified for military service. 

According to the official report, 


nearly all had come from either broken homes 
or those in which argument and violence were 
Several of the young men had been 
affected by over-control, nagging and excessive 
physical punishment. More had been affected 
by insufficient control. Almost all of them had 
found it necessary to go to work at an early age. 
Four had prison records. Only three of the 40 
had ever learned to play baseball or other com- 
mon games. A defeatist attitude in competition 
characterized the entire group. As a group they 
were easily swayed. 


‘ Special training courses were provided for 
this group. Primary emphasis was placed on 
manual training and on instruction and prac- 
tice in the use of hand tools and power tools: 
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After six months of training, 17 of the 
group had gained enough to qualify for mili- 
tary service by the same standards they had 
failed to meet earlier. Five who had been 
at the educational norm for 13-year-olds had 
gained a full two years in developed intelli- 
gence in the six-month period. 

Twelve were discharged from the Army at 
the end of the course. For them six months 
had not sufficed to make up for the deficien- 
cies of 18 years. Yet all 12 begged to remain 
in the Army and receive further training. 
Hope had been awakened if not fulfilled. 
There was, however, no recourse from the 
hard-boiled facts of Army regulations. They 
returned perforce to.a debilitating and un- 
favorable environment. 

These boys were rendering service equally 
to society and to themselves. Under full na- 
tional service such programs would ideally be 
administered under civilian, not military, 
auspices. In the conservation of human re- 
sources, other national servicemen would be 
working with the younger brothers of the de- 
prived and disheartened, broadening their 
horizons before the virus of hopelessness had 
sunk so, deep. 


PEACE CORPS 


Last item in this catalogue of universal na- 
tional service ancestry is the Peace Corps. In 
aims and methods it could well be looked 
upon as the Grenfell Mission writ large. On 
March 1, 1961, President John F. Kennedy 
announced: 


I have today signed an Executive Order estab- 
lishing a Peace Corps on a temporary pilot basis. 

. I recommend to the Congress the establish- 
ment of a permanent Peace Corps—a pool of 
trained American men and women sent overseas 
by the Government or through private organiza- 
tions and institutions to help foreign countries 
meet their urgent needs for skilled manpower. 

. Let us hope that other nations will mobilize 
the spirit and energies and skill of their people 
in some form of Peace Corps—making our own 
effort only one step in a major international 
effort to increase the welfare of all men and im- 
prove understanding among nations.3 


3 In Henry Steele Commager (ed.), Documents 
of American History (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1962), p. 691. 
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In 1960, a study made under congressional 
authority had provided a blueprint for the 
corps. Some months later Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey, then a Senator, first used 
the term “Peace Corps” in proposing three 
years of such service as an alternative to two 
years of military service under the draft. 
The study proposed a corps of from 30,000 
to 50,000. It summed up the need it was 
asked to fill in the less developed countries, 
“The missing element, beyond capital, tech- 
nology and leadership, is middle manpower.” 

Six months after President Kennedy’s Ex- 
ecutive Order, Congress gave permanent 
status to the Peace Corps. By the end of 
1961, 120 young men and women were serv- 
ing abroad. An annual appropriation of 
$115,000 has varied only slightly in the years 
since; this figure is intended to support a 
corps of 14,000. 

Three years ago, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson summarized Peace Corps achieve- 
ments, in an address to an audience of Peace 
Corpsmen, saying: “I wish there were as 
many of you as there are of soldiers, sailors 
and marines. The more we have of you the 
less we ‘will need of them.” 


A PROGRAM OF 

COMPULSORY NATIONAL SERVICE 

_ The American tradition of service includes 
every sort of peacetime service activity. Just 
as the townspeople of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony found in 1647 that “universal education 
of youth is essential to the well-being of the 
state,” so universal compulsory national ser- 
vice would be a further step in education for, 
the good life of tomorrow’s world. No one 
questions the need and propriety of compul- 
sory education at lower age levels, nor is it 
regarded as an infringement of American 
rights. 

As it is generally discussed today, ewer 
sal National Service—for young men only— 
is a program to-involve these men at the 
threshhold of maturity in meaningful activity: 
through which they can identify with society, 
gain a sense of participation and achievement 
in advancing the permanent values of that 
society, and emerge with a conviction of re- 
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sponsibility toward and capability for their 
individual contribution to the betterment of 
the world they live in. 

To accomplish so much the program must 
be broad enough to tap the full range of 
youthful interests, ideals and talent. It must 
make its appeal to those who are old enough 
to question and young enough to weigh an- 
swers with an open mind. The best age 
would be 18 or on completion of high school. 
When the chosen service required further 
academic education or technical training, its 
performance could be postponed until a later 
age. 

The options offered under the program 
would include enterprises sponsored by na- 
tional and local government, religious and 
other private groups, and international or- 
ganizations. They would be grouped under 
four broad categories: national service in the 
armed forces, in foreign programs, in con- 
servation of human resources, or in conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

Three months of preliminary training and 
orientation would provide the machinery for 
matching taste and talent to our greatest 
needs. With approximately 1,800,000 young 
men entering the national service pipeline 
each year, a constant population of around 
10,000 would be maintained in each of 45 
preliminary orientation camps. Arrivals 
would be staggered at biweekly intervals in 
order to make efficient use of camp facilities. 
` The orientation program would be pri- 
marily academic, with lectures, conferences, 
discussions and counseling. The broad sweep 
of national service would be covered in the 
first days. Then the various options would 
be explained. As the trainees made their 
tentative choices the subject matter would 
be narrowed and options and suboptions ex- 
plored in greater detail. 

As choices were made, the trainee’s quali- 
fications for the selected service would be 
checked. Some would be found unqualified 
for their first choice. For them a matehing 

* Editor’s note: This discussion involves com- 
pulsory national service for men only. For a dis- 
cussion of national service for men and women, see 


the articles by Donald Eberly, Sol Tax and Mar- 
garet Mead iri this issue. 


of interest and capability would be soiight 
through counseling, and a second and more 
suitable choice would be made. Others might 
be indifferent or uncertain and could be 
helped by aptitude testing. 

At the end of the three months the major- 
ity would move directly into their chosen stint 
of national service. Some would be headed 
for service that would require further study 
or training. This could range from one year 
to complete undergraduate and graduate 
study as in the case of those wishing to serve 
as doctors. All those deferred for further 
study would make a binding contract to per- 
form their service when their course of study 
was completed. They would then be free to 
return to school without risk of interruption. 


ADVANTAGES OF COMPULSION 


Advocates of national service are divided 
on the question of whether or not it should 
be compulsory. First, however, one must de- 
cide whether it shculd be universal for all 
young men. Clearly, it would not be univer- 
sal unless it were compulsory.* 

The current interest in national service has 
been triggered by the desire to find a moré 
equitable Selective Service System. Inequity 
cannot be eliminated so long as some are 
taken and others are not. Therefore, unless 
national service includes all young men, it 
ceases to be relevant to the immediate pur- 
pose for which it is proposed. 

Under a néncompulsory and consequently 
nonuniversal system, those who have most to 
gain would reap no benefits. Two groups, 
at opposite ends of the economic spectrum, 
would be the losers. 

The upgrading and social integration’ of 
the deprived and disadvantaged would be 
the most important options in the area of 
conservation of human resources. Those who 


(Continued on page 110) 
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of the experimental Universal Military Train- 
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Discussing the individual’s need to relate to his society, this noted anthro- 
pologist writes, “This is the context in which the concept of national service 
has positive meaning. Every individual becomes again related to his fellows in 
ways that make him feel that he is moving society.” 


Society, the Individual and National Service 


By SoL Tax 
Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago 


RESIDENT JoHN F. KENNEDY’S inau- 
gural plea, “Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you—ask what you can 

do for your country,” lifted the spirits of peo- 
ple too long and too far separated from par- 
ticipation in public affairs. 

The Mayflower Compact included all the 
people; so do town hall meetings and very 
small-town governments. With the growth 
of ‘our societies, national and local alike, we 
have become professionalized. Not only gov- 
ernment but voluntary organizations have 
grown bigger and bigger, and more and more 
professional. All that most citizens are asked 
` to do is to pay their legal taxes and to give 
charitable contributions; the money buys 
people to do what needs to be done. We be- 
come numbers who give until it hurts rather 
than persons who give because it feels good. 
There is a system outside of us, which we 
cannot understand, and for which we have 
no love. 

It is a system of interlocking systems: an 
economic and technological ‘system that 


marches on, whatever any one of us does; a | 


political ‘system which asks for our votes at a 
moment when the choices have already been 
narrowed by impersonal forces; and a social 
system to which we find ourselves conforming 
that changes the words, the fashions, the 
rights and wrongs around us. If there are 
men making history, they are very few and 
they are strangers: some are very familiar 
names; most are behind-the-scenes actors.. 
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People want and need to make decisions; 
if they lose control of their environment, they 
feel uprooted, unnecessary, alienated. Only 
a vague yearning remains, which is crystall- 
ized and becomes visible when somebody like 
President Kennedy suddenly suggests that 
perhaps we could turn back. This is the basis 
of proposals for national service programs, 
whether voluntary or compulsory. It is also 
the basis for black power, red power, youth 
power, or any group striving; and for or- 
ganized movements. Each new organization 
struggles not only to break into the system, 
but to maintain its voluntary personal and 
social character. When it is successful as an 
organization, however, it usually also adopts 
the methods of the system which it fights, 
and becomes in turn bureaucratized and pro- 
fessionalized; so that unsatisfied people once 
again rebel. Sa 

Our present situation may be characteristic 
of large societies everywhere; doubtless there 
were similar difficulties at various periods in 
the Roman Empire and in China and else- 
where. It is not, however, characteristic of 
human societies. Through the long period 
of human ‘evolution our nature ‘has been 
formed in characteristically small societies, 
either hunting and food-gathering bands of 
kin—numbering 50 or 100 related individuals 
—or agricultural villages or herding societies 
which are frequently larger.’ These societies 
‘are organized in a great many ways but they 
are alike in that each and every person has 
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a place in a single community, and under- 
stands equally well how and why things 
happen in it. 


ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


One day in Guatemala I sat with an Indian 
of one such village. An airplane flew over- 
head, and my companion remarked, “Air- 
planes are made in your town, aren’t they?” 
Whether by “your town” (su pueblo) he 
meant the particular city where I live, or my 
country more generally, I do not know. In 
Indian Guatemala, each town may have its 
special manufactures—pottery, baskets, rope, 
mats, and so on. When I replied in the affirm- 
ative, he startled me by saying, “Then you 
know how to make an airplane.’ As I 
thought this over, I realized that nobody 
“knows how to make an airplane” in the 
sense that everybody in a village knows how 
to make a pot. Airplanes are made in a com- 
plex manner in our society. Many a thing 
gets done, without any individual “knowing 
how” to do it, or even how it is done. Who, 
for example, sets the price of beef from day 
to day? Who among us can control it? Or 
how is a new President chosen? For that 
matter, who decides to have a war? 

Whether there is a point where the area of 
control for any individual becomes intolerably 
small I do not know; expectations fall, and 
people can be satisfied in small groups which 
control only their own relationships. But 
when a President calls them forth to serve 
their country, their expectations and their 
hopes soar. 

This is the context in which the concept of 
national service has positive meaning. Every 
individual becomes again related to his 
fellows in ways that make him feel that he is 
moving society. Such service is usually cited, 
not in this context, but in discussions 
of the draft, as a means of equalizing the 
burdens beyond selective service. Frequently, 
therefore, it is limited to men, as though 
women do not have ‘the same needs—or as 
though society doesn’t need the services of 
women. Before turning to general National 
Service, it will be useful to consider military 
service briefly. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD WAR . 

Since war has been ubiquitous in human 
history, societies which survive to be studied 
have generally instilled in their people the 
nobility and the glory of war. The citizen 
army driving the enemy from the sacred soil 
of the fatherland is an image treasured by all 
of mankind. “The men whose bleeding feet 
made red the snows of Valley Forge” are 
foremost in our own tradition. This image 
makes it foolish to ask whether we want a 
paid army; it was precisely the British who 
sent mercenaries against the colonials. The 
same image equally denies the need for con- 
scription. The citizen army is an army of 
volunteers. 

When wars arise from the people’s common 
desire for defense or for conquest, they under- 
stand it and it is a citizen’s war. 

A war made by the state through some 
process of decision-making in which the 
citizenry does not participate requires either 
a professional (voluntary) military force or 
an army of conscripts forced to serve. Such 
an army, consisting of volunteers and of con- 
scripts, in whatever proportion, is glorified by 
those who have made the decisions, and by 
citizens whose sons, brothers, husbands are 
part of it. But when such a military force is 
made up largely of conscripts, or of men who 
volunteer when they are faced with conscrip- 
tion as the alternative, its glorification appears 
nevertheless hollow to many and is largely 
a rationalization to make service less onerous. 
When in addition conscription is employed in 
peacetime or for a “small war” when only a 
very few are selected out of the many eligible 
men, and particularly when in such circum- 
stances the men who are selected are asked to 
fight in an unpopular war, more and more 
citizens put aside as sham any analogy to 
Valley Forge. 

It may be fair, therefore, to present a brief 
description of selective conscription as it con- 
flicts with the sacred American values of 
liberty and equality. 

There is much that is compulsory in our 
society, and doubtless in every society; so if 
war is a fact it is not surprising that people 
should be compelled to become soldiers. The 
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problems arise when only a small proportion 
of the people are needed; and they alone are 
forced to become soldiers. In his message to 
Congress on the subject, March 6, 1967, Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson put it this way: 
Today the need is for less than 50 per cent 
[of the men available for military duty] and only 
about a third or less of this number must be 
involuntarily inducted—even under the condi- 


tions of war. When the firing stops ... the re- 
quirements will be for fewer still. 


The danger of inequity is imbedded in these 
statistics. It arises when not every eligible man 
must be called upon to serve. It is intensified 
when the numbers of men needed are relatively 
small in relation to the numbers available.t 

These few were free men like the others. 
However selected, they are forcibly separated 
from the others, put under strict discipline, 
depersonalized with uniforms, numbers, and 
categories of superiors who must be treated 
with all the symbols of respect. They must do 
whatever menial tasks they are assigned in 
any jungle or ice flow, or desert or mountain. 

They must be prepared to fight and kill on 
command, or risk death or crippling injury. 
Their lives are cut in two, even if only time 
is lost, and the hiatus has few if any construc- 
tive possibilities. To those who must serve, 
the honor of being a soldier, and the songs 
and stories of their service, are some compen- 
sation, at least setting them apart from men 
somewhat similarly imprisoned for disgrace- 
ful crimes. 


WHO SHALL SERVE? 


When selective conscription is defined in 
such terms, it seems difficult to turn to the 
problem of “fairness” in the system by which 
some are selected to serve. The law supposes 
that all eligible men are equally liable to mili- 
tary service; nobody is exempted although 
some are deferred. Statistically, most eligible 
men are nonetheless “deferred” until they 
have passed the eligible age limit, so that 


+ Sol Tax, ed., The Draft. A Handbook of Facts 


and Alternatives (Chicago: The University of Chi- ` 


cago Press, 1967), p. 466. 

2 Morton Fried; Marvin Harris, and Robert 
Murphy, eds. War. The Anthropology of Armed 
Conflict and Aggression (New York: The Natural 
History Press, 1968), pp. 203-4. 
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in practice “deferment” becomes exemption. 
Although categories to be deferred are de- 
fined in the legislation, decisions concerning 
individual cases are left to local draft boards. 
Since any man’s fate depends upon a variety 
of “accidental” and “chance” factors, this is 
sometimes thought of as an unsystematic 
lottery. There are proposals to make the 
selection by an explicit—hence systematic— 
lottery. This is opposed on grounds that it 
denies any rational choice; persons more 
necessary in civilian life would be just as 
readily chosen. Within the flexibilities 
allowed by law, the local draft boards get 
general directives from the central Selective 
Service Administration on the sort of person 
who should be deferred. One such directive 
(in 1965) indicates the way in which the cur- 
rent system is conceived to substitute reason 
for randomness. I quote only from the last 
paragraph: 

While the best known purpose of Selective Ser- 
vice is to procure manpower for the armed 
forces, a variety of related processes take place 
outside delivery of manpower to the active armed 
forces. Many of these may be put under the 
heading of “channeling manpower.” Many 
young men would not have pursued a higher ed- 


ucation if there had not been a program of stu- 
dent deferment. Many young scientists, engi- 


~- neers, tool and die makers, and other possessors 


of scarce skills would not remain in their jobs in 
the defense effort if there had not been a pro- 
gram of occupational deferments. Even though 
the salary of a teacher has historically been 
meager, many young men remain in that job, 
seeking the reward of a deferment. The proc- 
ess of channeling manpower by deferment is en- 
titled to much credit for the large number of 
graduate students in technical fields and for the 
fact that there is not a greater shortage of teach- 
ers, engineers and other scientists working in 
activities which are essential to the national 
interest. . . .2 


Those who support selection by lot per- 
haps reject the right of a bureau so casually to 
implement its private social utopia, incidental 
to its narrower primary function, especially 
since the effect is to decide without due proc- 
ess of law who should or should not be forci- 
bly made into a soldier. 

Whether a systematic lottery or some varia- 
tion of the present system is used to select 
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those men required by the military, we still 
face unequal involuntary military service. 
Since this violates American values, it is an 
evil. There are some who argue that it is an 
unnecessary evil. The Selective Service Ad- 
ministration itself justifies the draft in part 
as a threat that encourages men to volunteer 
for military service under more favorable 
terms. > 
Since the draft calls go down as enlist- 
ments increase, the draft would fade away en- 
tirely if military manpower needs could be 
met by volunteers. Some argue that many 
patriotic men would be glad to volunteer 
if they could afford the financial deprivation 
‘(for themselves and their families) which is 
a consequence of the extraordinarily low in- 
come—well below the federal minimum wage 
—which the military provides. Therefore 
‘they propose higher pay. Those who support 
continued conscription argue that higher pay 
will attract people to military service for the 
wrong reasons, implying that enlisting to 
avoid conscription is a better reason; or that 
an army of conscripts is more patriotic than 
an army in which soldiers are paid somewhat 
nearer to what their officers—whose motives 
are not impugned—are paid. They also 
argue that the draft machinery should be 
kept oiled for an emergency in which it will 
have to be quickly used; that the costs of the 
- raise In pay would strain the national econ- 
omy; that a “mercenary” army would be 
dangerous to the nation; and that the rela- 
tive poverty of Negroes would make higher 
pay scales so attractive to them that we might 
come to have a mainly Negro fighting force. 
All of these arguments have been countered 
in three recent books,’ how convincingly will 
depend on the reader. A violation of our 
liberty can be and often is defended as neces- 
sary to defend that very liberty; so President 
Johnson began his Message to Congress, 


The knowledge that military service must some- 
times be borne by—and imposed on—free men 


3 See Tax, op. cit.; James C. Miller III, ed., 
Why the Draft? The Gase for a Volunteer Army 
(Baltimore: Penguin, 1968); Robert T. Stafford, 
et al., How to End the Draft, The Case for an All- 
Volunteer Army (Washington, D.C.: National 
Press, 1967). g : 


so their freedom may be preserved is woven 
deeply into the fabric of the American ex- 
perience. ; 

But when many now ask whether this is an 
appropriate “sometimes” the burden of proof 
shifts to those who see no alternative to forc- 
ing men to serve against their will. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


Since Selective Service also violates our 
value of equality, many go in the direction of 
extending service from the few in the military 
to the many in the nation. President Ken- 
nedy followed his inaugural by providing op- 
portunities, through the Peace Corps, for ser- 
vice to our country abroad; and later similar 


.opportunities came for service at home in 


VISTA and the Teacher’s Corps. 

If there had been no peacetime draft, the 
idea of national service might never have be- 
come associated with a way of resolving the 
basic inequity of forcing some but not all into 
service. Perhaps conscientious objection to 
war—with provision for alternative service 
legally recognized s some equivalent—is suf- 
ficient to suggest a connection. In any case, 
a connection exists. At a 1966 University of 
Chicago conference on the draft, there were 
strong proponents of a system of national ser- 
vice; and they clashed head-on with those 
who wished to abolish all military service, 
and found intolerable any extension of the 
possible use of compulsion. 

The examples of national service that we 
have—like the Peace Corps and VISTA—are 
cases of voluntary service. If they become 
alternatives to compulsory military service, 
they will lose the quality of voluntarism 
which attracts many people to the concept. 
It seems true that “universal” and “volun- 
tary” seem also contradictory; but this may 
come partly from the negative context in 
which the concept of national service has 
been cast, and partly from an inability to 
imagine how in our large society full partici- 
pation—after the pattern of small, traditional 
societies—might become technically possible. 
Let me therefore devote the remainder of this 
paper to the possibility of voluntary national 
service. . 
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VOLUNTARY NATIONAL SERVICE 


I begin with a model from the Indian 
towns of Guatemala which I have mentioned, 
who share a so-called cargo (burden) or 
servicio (service) system which is widespread 
among Indians in parts of Middle and South 
America. 

In the midwestern highlands of Guatemala, 
communities of typical Indians are identified 
with municipios which, while somewhat com- 
parable to townships, are in Guatemala the 
important ethnic units.* There is much that 
is common to the cultures of all of the 
municipios, but considering that they are in 
close physical proximity and there is constant 
and close passage of Indians from one to an- 
other, the differences are more striking. The 
Indians of a municipio identify as a distinct 
group of people, biologically and socially. 
Each municipio tends to have its own cos- 
tume, which labels its members wherever 
they go. Each has a relatively exclusive set 
of customs, including those of birth, baptism, 
system of naming, marriage, burial, kinship 
and family and household organization, and 
rituals of many kinds. Even in details of 
diet, cookery, etiquette, house-types and other 
material things, municipios differ in greater 
or lesser detail from all their neighbors. Each 
tends to have its own economic specialties, 
and there are important differences in 
ecology, size, and standard of living. 

The “natives” of each municipio are or- 
ganized in a single all-encompassing politico- 
religious organization; immigrants from other 
towns, if any, do not participate in it, and in 
fact may have left their own communities to 
avoid onerous servicios. In briefest sum- 
mary, this is the “system” as described in 


1937: 


There is a hierarchy of secular officials in each 


4 My paper on “The Municipios of the Mid- 
western Highlands of Guatemala,” American An-- 
thropologist, July-September, 1937, is the classic 
description. 

5My “World View and Social Relations in 
Guatemala,” American Anthropologist, January- 
March, 1941, tries to explain the anomaly. 

6 “The Municipios,” op. cit., pp. 442-444. 

7 From my Penny Capitalism (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1963), pp. 206-207. 
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municipio with functions ranging from those of 
a combined mayor and justice of the peace to 
those of janitors and messengers: there is a 
parallel hierarchy of sacred officials in charge of 
the important santos of the municipio. The 
officers are theoretically “elected” but actually 
they take turns, starting with the lower offices 
and gradually moving higher and higher: in the 
progression there is an alternation between the 
secular and sacred hierarchies, so that the two 
are effectively linked. Eventually, having passed 
through all of the offices, the individual becomes 
a principal, an elder in the community exempt 
from further service to the town. There are 
almost as many variations of this scheme, in de- 
tail, as there are municipios.® 


Although the system is one of compulsory 
universal service which provides the major 
organizing principle for all communities, it 
is worth looking more closely at the contrast 
between its operation in Chichicastenango 
and in Panajachel: 


A major difference between the two communi- 
ties is the size of the population, which has sig- 
nificant consequences for the problem at hand. 
In Chichicastenango there are some 25,000 In- 
dians instead of 800. There is in general the 
same kind of social system, with its hierarchy of 
offices to be filled each year. But the number of 
offices is proportionally much smaller. In Pana- 
jachel 52 offices are divided among 132 families; 
In Chichicastenango about 350 are divided 
among some 5,000 families. The difference is 
one office for every 2 or 3 families versus one for 
every 14 or 15. But in Chichicastenango no less 
than in Panajachel a man is expected to rest 
2 or 3 years between offices; indeed were the 
periods of rest lengthened proportionally he 
would die long before getting up the ladder. 
The solution is, of course, that in Chichicaste- 
nango not all families participate fully in the 
system. Whereas in Panajachel every man can 
expect to become the alcalde eventually, in Chi- 
chicastenango only a relative few can pass up 
the ladder. 


There are ways to avoid all or part of the 
system. Political services can be legally 
avoided by performing national military ser- 
vice and remaining in the reserves; but most 
Indians return to their duties. Finally, of 
course, it is possible to “leave town” and some 
individuals do so; they then have no obliga- 
tions; likewise some colonies break off from 
the home municipio—sometimes because the 
services have become too onerous—and es- 
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tablish their own informal system. It is more 
significant to note, however, that relatively 
few Indians desert, and most of them in an 
egalitarian system get considerable satisfac- 
tion from participating in the system. 


AN ANTHROPOLOGISTS MODEL SYSTEM 


It is this model which I am suggesting for 
a national service system in the United States, 
which would include all people, of both sexes 
and all ages. It would integrate and per- 
sonalize our society at any level—neighbor- 
hood, city, region, nation—one considers. 
Since we have equal constitutional rights, the 
model follows Panajachel instead of Chichi- 
castenango. Since the model suggests ways 
to assure that the system would change with 
the times, and in response to individual needs 
and desires, it would not be legally compul- 
sory. The model anticipates that the re- 
wards for participation would be so immedi- 
ate and weighty, and the opportunities for 
service so varied, and so important, that 
almost everybody would participate and feel 
sorry for the few who could not or would not. 

Such a utopia echoes the yearnings of many 
for an answer to the loss of community in the 
large society; it has become a possibility now 
only because the evolution of our technology, 
which brought the change to the large society, 
and its difficulties, has now advanced to the 
point where it can be used to resolve them. 
With computer technology, for the first time 
we have means to handle the wants and 
interests of large numbers of people.* So far 
those of us who are people- and community- 
minded have had reason to fear our instru- 
ments might turn us into numbers. But soon 
we shall begin to turn them to social uses. 
As always, there will be danger that “some- 
body” will get control of the system; which 
only suggests that the first task is to program 
safeguards into it. In fact, decision-making 


8 See Robert Boguslaw, The New Utopians. 
A Study of System Design and Social Change 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965), and es- 
pecially Harold Sackman, Computers, System- 
Science, and Evolving Soctety (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1967). 

9The Intelligence of Democracy. Decision 
Making Through Mutual Adjustment (New York: 
The Free Press, 1965). 


in society is much less hierarchical than we 
suppose. In a brilliant analysis of the reality 
of the situation, Charles E. Lindblom? has 
shown that in a democracy decisions rely on 
a very great dispersion of power. 

The computer would presumably be pro- 
grammed to maximize such dispersion. The 
model for the future resembles more the non- 
hierarchical structure of American Indian 
societies than the flowing succession in the 
Guatemalan system described. Like most 
hunting societies, North American Indians 
generally lived (and still do) in a system in 
which every indivicual’s interest was taken 
into account by direct and visible “mutual ad- 
justment.” Rather than “majority rule” in 
which 51 per cent (or 99 per cent) forces 49 
per cent (or 1 per cent) to do its will, the 
ideal of these people is to talk and negotiate 
until every individual is satisfied that his 
views and interests have been taken into 
account as much as is possible. (The result 
may be a split in the tribe, or band, which in 
the days of freedom resulted in social and 
geographic separation, but which now results 
often in unhappy factions forced to remain 
together.) 

There cannot be a “committee with power” 
or “delegation of authority,” since in a society 
like this a person acts only for himself and 
does not commit another. If there is a war 
party, or a hunt, a leader is followed, because 
he is presumed to kave the spiritual power 
needed for success; he is obeyed at the time 
and place, in the particular context, but is 
not as a person the superior of anybody. One 
person is never “the boss,” and indeed nobody 
presumes to order another. Harmony is the 
ideal; sharing is the highest value; equality 
is the rule; the perscn-in-his-social-context is 
the unit of society. 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Commenting on Professor Tax’s article, this noted anthropologist shows 
how “a national service in which all ... participated would make a tremendous 
contribution to citizen-knowledge of the country and citizen-participation in the 
benefits of our increasingly affluent but inequitable society.” 


The Case for Compulsory National Service 


By MARGARET MEAD 
Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural History 


N HIS ANALYSIS of national service, Pro- 
fessor Tax has ranged widely over the 
issues raised by various proposals, and I 

shall confine myself to the arguments in favor 
of compulsory as opposed to voluntary na- 
tional service. The aims of national service 
have been stated as follows: the inclusion of 
women as well as men; the equitable spread 
of service to the country over the entire popu- 
lation, instead of the present inequity by 
which the most able-bodied and literate young 
men are asked to give military service while 
no service whatsoever is asked of their con- 
temporaries who are ineligible or escape the 
draft; an opportunity for a reassessment of 
the health and education of all the youth of 
the nation, and the correction of defects or 
deficiencies; an opportunity for all young 
people to live apart from their own families 
before they set up families of their own; a 
period within our increasingly prolonged edu- 
cation in which all young people could pause 
and reassess their careers and later educa- 
tional plans; an opportunity to correct the 
provincialism inherent in our highly stratified 
and increasingly segregated society. 

Additionally, those who advocate volun- 
tary national service stress the advantages of 
unselfish service to humanity; they fear that 
compulsory national service would tarnish the 
luster of such voluntary dedication as is 
found in the Peace Corps. 

I would argue that only if national ser- 
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vice is compulsory, nationwide and federally 
financed is there any possibility of realizing 
these aims. In our system of public schools, 
compulsory education establishes a floor be- 
low which no community is permitted to go 
and at the same time makes it possible for 
any community to improve on that basic 
standard. A compulsory system thus does not 
put any ceiling on a required endeavor. 
Compulsory national service would mobilize 
the funds necessary for the maintenance and 
administration of a system within which 
young people could be given a large number 
of options, varying from military service— 
which could be made the most attractive of 
the options in terms of salary scale, training 
possibilities and veteran benefits—through 
forms of exacting and dedicated activity like 
VISTA and the Peace Corps. The latter ac- 
tivities would extend perhaps a year beyond 
the military requirement, in work overseas or 
in deprived areas in this country. 

The system could be so arranged that co- 
operation with a large number of local and 
voluntary agencies would be possible. The 
only limiting requirement would þe that no 
one would work in his or her own commu- 
nity or with a group that represented any 
single locality or single educational institu- 
tion. By the large number of options pre- 
sented, inductees could express, by their pref- 
erences, support or rejection of national 
programs, both in international affairs and in 
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domestic affairs. ‘The present relationship 
between military service and conscientious 
objection would be extended to a wide range 
of choices of where and in what way the 
period of national service was to be spent. An 
individual who felt that no program initiated 
by government deserved support could still 
claim the status of a conscientious objector. 
A variety of services planned by voluntary 
organizations with federal fund support 
would further diversify the possible choices. 

Such a national service plan would fit well 
with our increasing belief that every child 
born in this country has a right to health care 
and education, and that every person over 65 
has a right to medical care. It fits, too, with 
the present movement towards a basic sub- 
sistence for every individual under some plan 
like the negative income tax. For young 
people, either in a designated age group, or 
within a designated age range, service to their 


country, at a subsistence level, would be re- | 


garded both as a duty and an opportunity. 

Those who had fared worst up to induc- 
tion might spend the entire time in remedial 
activities. Those who had fared best would 
be able to choose areas of greatest exertion 
and exposure. Such service would satisfy 
the plea for correction of the inequities of re- 
mote rural or urban slum environments, on 
the one hand, and the plea of the sheltered 
for more relevant activities, on the other hand. 

The nature of the service could include a 
large number of necessary tasks for which we 
are at present unable to recruit a sufficient 
number of workers by simple wage induce- 
ments: child care, nursing, teaching assis- 
tance, conservation, individual tutoring espe- 
cially in science and mathematics, research 
assistance in public agencies, safety and 
health agencies, and so forth. Such limited 
participation would open the way for careers 
or for avocations, and for a better understand- 
ing of much of the work of the world. 


BALINESE MODEL 

As an anthropologist, Professor ‘Tax has 
offered models from two societies. I will 
draw on another society, that of Bali, for a 


third model. In a Balinese village, participa- 


tion was both a duty and a privilege; no one 
was allowed to shirk his share of village work 
or assessment, but no one was allowed to re- 
fuse his share of distributed honor or food. 
Americans tend to separate rights and duties, 
so that they claim rights and complain about 
duties—such as tax paying or the observance 
of bureaucratic regulations. For the Balinese, 
no such distinction existed. 

Balinese society was divided into many 
small virtually autonomous communities. 
Those who failed to meet their obligations 
and to claim their privileges were simply ex- 
cluded. 

In an enormous society such as ours, 
neither local financing, local sanctions nor 
local opportunities for voluntary service could 
possibly provide the degree of equity which a 
demand for national service implies. The 
present system of local draft boards, originally 
devised out of an interest in local responsi- 
bility, is no longer adequate in such a mobile 
country as the United States. No model 
based on a small pre-industrial society can be 
anything more than a useful guideline. 

The United States would approach. this 
Balinese model if the payment of taxes and 
the performance of services were regarded as 
establishing participation rather than as bur- 
dens, if education and health care were seen 
as forms of positive participation. 

A national service which was compulsory 
for young people for a limited period should 
not preclude other forms of activity for older 
people, especially for people in their retire- 
ment years. This could remain as an option 
which might well be a renewal of experience 
gained during the compulsory period. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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According to this writer, “Monetary gain, training and veteran’s benefits 
are not the only reasons men join the armed forces; if they were, there would be 
almost no true volunteers today. Men join because of patriotism, family tradi- 
tion, the military’s image of manliness and the chance to travel. These attrac- 
tions are strong, but they are presenily nullified by low salaries.” 


The Pros and Cons of a Voluntary Army 


By Jonn Mrrrisin 
Former Research Associate, Institute for Policy Studies 


MERICANS are subjecting the Selective 
Service System and the idea of mili- 
tary conscription to prolonged and 

serious questioning. Criticism of the draft is 
an outgrowth of the conflict in Vietnam. 
The war has meant higher draft calls. Stu- 
dents who were formerly deferred are wor- 
ried about their deferments. Controversy 
and conflict surround ranking, grades and 
the Selective Service test. The creation of 
an automatic deferment for undergraduates 
in 1967 has not eliminated opposition to the 
draft. 

There are still questions. Why should some 
men be drafted, and perhaps die, while others 
avoid military service? Why should those 
able to afford a college education be classified 
II-S, while those who cannot are classified 
I-A? The draft raises the problem of the 
individual’s right to choose in a democratic 
society. The title of the National Advisory 
Commission’s Report on the Selective Service 
sums up the problem, In Pursuit of Equity: 
Who Serves When Not All Serve? 

The problem of equity exists because the 
armed forces do not need all the men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 who make up 

+ House Armed Services Committee (hearings), 
Review of the Administration and Operation of the 
Selective Service System, June, 1966, p. 10003. 

2 Walter Oi, “The Dubious Need for a Draft,” 
House Armed Services Committee (hearings), Ex- 


tension of the Universal Military Training and Ser- 
vice Act, May, 1967, p. 2111. 
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the draft pool. As time goes on, a lower and 
lower percentage of men will be drawn from 
it. In 1967, 14 million men were in the pool. 
In 1970, the number will be 15.5 million.t 
In order to maintain a force ranging between 
2.5 and 3 million men, the armed services 
need 500 thousand new recruits annually.? 
This is about one-third of the men reaching 
the age of 18 each year, or one-sixth of all 18- 
and 19-year-olds. 

In order to make the operation of Se- 
lective Service easier, the size of the pool is 
reduced. Men are eliminated by the rigorous 
physical and mental standards necessary for 
acceptance into the armed forces, and by de- 
ferments in 16 categories. Those who remain 
in the pool are I-A—avaliable for military 
service. 

The Selective Service policy of autonomy 
for local boards increases the inequity of the 
draft. There are no national deferment 
standards. A man deferred in one jurisdic- 
tion may be drafted in another. When the 
system was created, General Lewis B. Her- 
shey advocated local autonomous boards as 
the fairest means of selection. In his plan, a 
man was to be selected by a board composed 
of friends and neighbors who knew his cir- 
cumstances. In most communities this is not 
the case. The rule in populous metropolitan 
and suburban areas is autonomy for board 
members, A man is known through his file, 
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not through personal acquaintance. The 
names of local board members, according to 
one college student, are “one of the best 
guarded secrets in America.”® 

Inequity is not the only cause of opposi- 
tion to the draft. Some opponents feel that 
conscription in any form is incompatible with 
a democratic society. Kenneth Boulding, an 
economist at the University of Michigan, be- 
lieves that the draft “. . . represents the 
threat system of the state turned on its own 
citizens, however much the threat may be 
disguised by a fine language about service and 
‘every young man fulfilling his obligation? ”* 

One alternative to conscription in general, 
and to Selective Service in particular, is an 
all-volunteer army. The idea has the sup- 
port of liberals and of conservatives. Former 
Vice-President Richard Nixon, Senators Ed- 
ward Brooke and Mark Hatfield, Congress- 
men Henry Reuss and Thomas Curtis, and 
economists Milton Friedman and John Ken- 
neth Galbraith are supporters. This article 
will present the arguments for and against 
such a system. The voluntary armed forces 
idea will then be compared to the lottery and 
to compulsory national service, which are 
other alternatives to the Selective Service. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Proponents of a volunteer force feel it 
would help resolve the armed forces’ present 
inability to attract and retain the skilled man- 
power they need. The advances in military 
technology since the end of World War II 


3 The National Advisory Commission on Selec- 
tive Service, In Pursuit of Equity: Who Serves 
When Not All Serve? (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1967), p. 20. 

4 Kenneth E. Boulding, “The Draft in a Demo- 
cratic Society,” in Sol Tax (ed.), The Draft (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1967), p. 195. 

5 Harold Wool, “The Changing Pattern of Mili- 
at Skills,” Employment Security Review, July, 

63. 
aa Armed Services Committee, Review, p. 

7 Mark V. Pauly and Thomas D. Willett, “Effi- 
ciency in Military Manpower Procurement,” in 
James C. Miller, III (ed.), Why The Draft? 
(Baltimore: Penguin, 1968), p. 74. 

8 Senator Mark O. Hatfield, “The Draft Should 
Be Abolished,” Saturday Evening Post, July 1, 
1967, pp. 12—14. 

® Oi, in House Armed Services Committee, Re- 
view, p. 2111. 


have changed the armed services’ manpower 
needs. The development of ballistic missiles, 
nuclear submarines and electronic computers 
has meant the replacement of the unskilled 
combat soldier by the skilled specialist. At 
the end of World War II, combat soldiers 
accounted for 23.6 per cent of enlisted per- 
sonnel. In 1962, the figure was 14.5 per cent. 
During the same period, the ratio of elec- 
tronics specialists increased from 6 to 13.8 per 
cent, and the ratio of technicians and me- 
chanics rose from 28 to 32 per cent.’ 

The draft is one of the causes of the armed 
forces’ shortage of skilled manpower. In 
1966, draftees accounted for 35.9 per cent of 
the enlisted personnel. These men serve for 
two years. Their basic and advanced training 
takes five or six months. When training time 
is deducted, a draftee serves only one and a 
half years as a productive member of the 
armed forces. The effective use of draftees 
is complicated by the Defense Department’s 
unwillingness to provide advanced training 
for first-term recruits.’ This means most 
draftees are undertrained. Those capable of 
technically and administratively sophisticated 
jobs are denied the chance to use their ability. 
The Department of Defense’s unwillingness 
is understandable in view of the fact that the 
reenlistment rate for draftees is only 5 to 8 
per cent; the reenlistment rate for the ser- 
vices as a whole is 22 per cent. Of the 336,- 
000 men drafted in 1966, a maximum of 27,- 
000 will reenlist. It would be a waste of time 
and money to give most of these men ad- 
vanced training.® 

In a volunteer force, all men would serve a 
minimum of three years. Fewer men would 
be needed each year, since a volunteer who 
serves three years is equal to two draftees. 
It has been estimated by Walter Oi, an econ- 
omist at the University of Washington who 
worked on the Defense Department study of 
the draft, that reenlistments in a volunteer 
force would be 36.6 per cent.® It would be 
feasible in these circumstances for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to give first-term recruits 
advanced training, since they would all serve 
three years, and about one-third would re- 
enlist. 
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IMPLICIT TAX 


The implicit tax concept is another argu- 
ment used by advocates of a volunteer army. 
-Its best-known exponent is Milton Friedman, 
professor of economics at the University of 
Chicago, and an adviser to Barry Goldwater 
in the 1964 Presidential campaign? The 
implicit tax exists because conscription al- 
lows the armed forces to bypass the market 
system. In the market, supply and demand 
determine the price. If the pay offered is 
too low, not enough men will apply for the 
job. The armed forces do not rely on pay 
to attract men. The draft, and fear of the 
draft, is why most men join. In order to 
eliminate the implicit tax, the laws of supply 
and demand must prevail. The Department 
of Defense must raise wages and offer other 
attractions so that all military manpower 
needs are met by true volunteers. Since na- 
tional defense is a public good from which 
all citizens benefit, taxes could be raised so 
all citizens would bear the cost.** There is 
no reason why the draftee or “reluctant” 
volunteer should have to pay more than other 
citizens. 


INCREASED FREEDOM 


The abolition of conscription would give 
young men greater personal freedom. It 
would allow them to decide whether they 
wanted to serve. The rhetoric of a free soci- 
ety which allows men to make their own 
decisions would become a reality. The prob- 
lem of the conscientious objector would be 
eliminated. Young men could engage in po- 
litical and social protest without fear of be- 
ing drafted in retaliation. 

The draft forces many men to act in ways 
they would not otherwise contemplate. Some 
go to college to get an educational deferment, 
not an education. It would be better for 

? 


10 For further discussion of the hidden costs of 
the draft, see Walter Oi, “Can We Afford the 
Draft?” Current History, July, 1968, pp. 34ff. 

11 Mark V. Pauly and Thomas D. Willett, “Who 
‘Should’ Bear the Burden of National Defense?” in 
Miller, of. cit., pp. 58-59. 

12 Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower), “Selected Tables from Surveys of the 
ey Age Population,” October, 1966, tables 
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them to engage in other pursuits. ‘(It would 
also be better for our overcrowded colleges 
and universities.) Others marry and start 
families to get deferments. Some of these 
marriages are hasty affairs, imposing finan- 
cial and emotional responsibilities which some 
couples are not ready to handle. The indi- 
viduals involved and society as a whole can 
be harmed. Still others go into occupations 
which grant deferments. The Selective Ser- 
vice administration justifies this “channeling,” 
in the name of national security. It can be 
a waste of valuable manpower and an im- 
pairment of national security if a man finds 
such a job boring and would be better suited 
to other work. 

Those men who do not receive deferments 
and who do not “volunteer” find their draft 
eligibility a liability when seeking employ- 
ment, since employers are not willing to in- 
vest time and money training men who might 
be inducted into the army.?? These men can 
be drafted until they are 26 years old. For 


- eight years, their lives and careers are subject 


to possible disruption by two years of military 
service. The possibility of induction effec- 
tively denies these men the full rights of citi- 
zenship in a democratic state. 

A volunteer armed force would end con- 
scription. The controveries over deferments 
and equity would be eliminated. The present 
complex system where men register, are classi- 
fied, deferred, granted appeal, reclassified, 
examined, rejected or inducted would dis- 
appear, along with the 4,000 local draft 
boards and the bureaucracy which surrounds 
them. Young men could decide for them- 
selves what they wanted to do. Those who 
wished to serve could volunteer and be ac- 
cepted or rejected. 

A voluntary armed force would give men 
18 through 25 years of age a voice in the 
formulation of military policy. Decisions on 
where troops will be sent and how many men 
will be drafted are presently made by older 
men. These men formed their concepts and 
outlook on the world 10, 20, 30, and 50 years 
ago. Our world is changing rapidly. What 
was true during World Wars I and II, or dur- 
ing the Korean War, might not be true today. 
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The concepts and ideas formed in the past 
may not be those of the men who now do the 
fighting and risk their lives. Views critical 
of our armed forces expressed by draft-age 
men may sometimes be found in magazines 
and newspapers. These articles do not have 
the power to change policy. A volunteer 
army would give weight to the thoughts and 
opinions of young men. If a man disap- 
proved of the nation’s military policies, he 
would not volunteer. If enough men dis- 
approved, enlistments would decrease in 
number. This would indicate to military and 
civilian leaders that changes were in order, 
since the democracy’s male citizens were un- 
willing to defend with their lives the policies 
then in effect. 


RECRUITMENT 


In order to attract enough volunteers, the 
Department of Defense would have to alter 
its personnel policies. Increased pay for en- 
listed men would be the most important 
change. There have been a number of pay 
raises since World War II, but they have pri- 
marily affected the men beyond their first 
term of service. The private’s entering pay 
today is 20 per cent higher than that of his 
counterpart at the end of World War II. 
The value of the dollar during the same 
period has declined 60 per cent. In real 
money, today’s recruit makes less than he 
would have 20 years ago. A private’s pay is 
$96.90 a month after four months’ service. 
His total income, which includes food, lodg- 
ing, clothing and medical expenses, comes to 
$2,500 a year. Walter Oi estimates that a 
private’s total income would have to be in- 
creased 68 per cent, to $4,200 a year, to main- 
tain a 2.65-million-man force.** The esti- 
mated cost per man would be $4,850 to main- 
tain a force of 3 million men. 

Volunteers could also be attracted by offer- 
ing training in electronics, computer pro- 
gramming, radio technology, administration 


13 Oi, in House Armed Services Committee, Re- 
view, p. 2111. 

14 Stuart H. Altman and Alan E. Fechter, ‘‘Mili- 
tary Manpower Procurement: The Supply of Mili- 
tary Personnel in the Absence of a Draft,” Ameri- 
can Economie Review, May, 1967, p. 30. 


and the numerous other skills used by the 
armed services. A potential volunteer could 
be tested before he joined, and then guar- 
anteed training in a needed skill in which he 
had ability. Those men who received train- 
ing which required a long period of educa- 
tion might be required to serve for a mini- 
mum of five years, so that the services would 
receive a return on their investment. 

Men could also be induced to volunteer 
through increased veteran’s benefits, increased 
to the point where they would pay a veteran’s 
college tuition and expenses. Present benefits 
provide a maximum payment of $100 a 
month, which does not even cover living 
expenses. The armed services could also be 
made more appealing if the environment of 
military bases were improved, with better 
housing, schools and entertainment facilities. 
These improvements are especially important 
if married men are to be retained. 

Monetary gain, training and veteran’s 
benefits are not the only reasons men join the 
armed forces; if they were, there would be 
almost no true volunteers today. Men join 
because of patriotism, family tradition, the 
military’s image of manliness and the chance 
to travel. These attractions are strong, but - 
they are presently nullified by the low 
salaries. With increased pay, these other 
aspects of military life would play an im- 
portant part in recruiting volunteers. 


COST 


A voluntary army would cost money. The 
question is: how much? The varying figures 
suggested are educated guesses, since a volun- 
teer force has not existed in the United States 
for over a quarter of a century. Walter Oi 
has estimated that a 2.65-million-man force, 
the pre-Vietnam level, would cost $4 billion. 
A 3-million-man force would cost $6.7 billion., 
Alan Fechter and Stuart Altman, working 
for the Economic Analysis Section of the De- 
partment of Defense Study of the Draft, esti- 
mated the probable cost of an all-volunteer 
force in the mid-1970’s at between $5.4 and 
$8.3 billion. Their highest estimate, which 
they gave a low probability, was $17 billion.1* 
Thomas D. Morris, Assistant Secretary of De- 
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fense (Manpower), in his testimony before 
the House Armed Services Committee in 
June, 1966, said an all-volunteer force of 
2.65 million men would cost between $4 and 
$17 billion.*® 

These estimates do not incorporate the 
savings such a system would make possible. 
One saving would be training costs. It now 
takes at least $6,000 to train a soldier.1° Oi 
has estimated that with the longer terms of 
service and the higher reenlistment rate, the 
number of recruits needed each year would 
fall 30 per cent. This would mean 166 
thousand fewer new recruits each year for 
a 2.65-million-man force, and 225 thousand 
fewer for a 3-million-man body. The annual 
saving would be $1 billion to $1.3 billion. 
With men better trained and with higher 
morale, maintenance costs due to the misuse 
of equipment would be reduced. Tax losses, 
presently incurred by the drafting of men 
who would otherwise earn high civilian salar- 
ies on which they paid taxes, would be 
avoided. 


THE OPPOSITION 


The idea of a volunteer army and the 
arguments advanced in its favor are not 
accepted by everyone. Opposition comes 
from the Selective Service System, the De- 
partment of Defense, Congress, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and civil rights groups. General 
Mark Clark, who headed the Civilian Ad- 
visory Panel on Military Manpower Pro- 
curement created by the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, said in his testimony before 
the Committee, that a volunteer army “... 
besides being exorbitantly expensive would 
provide no assurance that it could meet the 
varying qualitative and quantitative man- 
power requirements of the armed services. In 
addition, such a force of pure ‘mercenaries’ 
would have serious moral and psychological 
shortcomings.”7 Other reasons given for re- 


eee Armed Services Committee, Review, p. 

16 Hatfield, of. cit., p. 12. 

17 House Armed Services Committee, Extension 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
p. 2540. 
sage Armed Services Committee, Review, p. 
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jecting a volunteer force are that it would be 
inflexible during a time of crisis; it would be 
staffed by Negroes and the poor; it would 
interfere in domestic politics; and it would 
not be in the American tradition. 

Before evaluating the arguments against 
a voluntary force, the nature of the opposition 
and the type of arguments it espouses must 
be understood. Many of those who oppose 
a volunteer army hold political power. They 
do not need facts and figures to convince 
others that they are right. They hold power 
and they support the draft. It is these men 
who have to be convinced that the Selective 
Service System must be replaced. The argu- 
ments against a voluntary army are often 
limited to a few sentences, and are neither as 
long, nor as reasoned as those supporting 
the idea. The result is a lopsided discussion. 


NOT ENOUGH VOLUNTEERS 


In his testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Morris said a volunteer force would 
not work because not enough men would 
join. He said that with a 4 per cent unem- 
ployment rate, and no changes in personnel 
policy, only a 2-million-man force could be 
maintained. An unemployment rate of 5.5 
per cent would permit a 2.2 million man 
force.!8 He said that a Census Bureau survey 
of 16- through 19-year-olds, asking what 
benefits would induce them to volunteer, in- 
dicated that increased pay, inservice training 
in skills useful in civilian life, and more liberal 
education and fringe benefits would not 
attract enough men. ‘These circumstances, 
he felt, ruled out a volunteer force, since the 
peacetime armed force level was 2.65 mil- 
lion. Morris went on to say that even if the 
2-million-man force which he felt could be 
maintained by volunteers were sufficient to 
meet our military commitments, a volunteer 
system would still be unsatisfactory because 
the men who joined would lack the educa-_ 
tion necessary to fill the positions the armed 
forces offered. “Reluctant” volunteers and 
conscripts were both necessary, in his view, to 
provide the armed forces with the type and 
number of men they needed. 
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Further arguments on the inability of a 
volunteer armed force to attract enough 
men are found in Colonel Samuel Hays’ 
article, “A Military View of Selective Ser- 
vice.”*® He cites the 1948-1949 period, when 
there was no draft, as evidence that not 
enough men, and the wrong type of men, 
would join a volunteer force. He says that 
during that period not enough men volun- 
teered, and that few of those who did had 
graduated from high school. Their technical 
proficiency was low. Their misbehavior was 
reflected in high delinquency and court- 
martial rates. The return to the draft system 
brought in the necessary men. The educa- 
tional level of recruits rose, and the number 
of behavior problems declined. 

These assertions do not show conclusively 
that a volunteer force would not attract 
enough men. The testimony of Undersecre- 
tary Morris was only a report on a report. 
Oi, Altman and Fechter all worked on the 
Department of Defense study of the draft. 
They all feel a voluntary armed force is possi- 
ble. Their conclusions result, at least in 
part, from the material gathered by the De- 
partment of Defense, material which was not 
released. The questions asked 16- and 19- 
year-olds were not specific enough. It was 


assumed that the respondents knew that the - 


salary of a first-year enlistee was less than 
$100 a month, and that the maximum 
amount veterans receive for schooling is 
$1,200 a year. These assumptions are open 
to question. The 1948-1949 experience is 
not relevant 20 years later. The manpower 
pool was smaller then, and no attempts were 
made to attract volunteers through higher 
pay and other benefits. 


COST 


Opponents of a volunteer force claim it 
would be prohibitively expensive. The high 
estimate of $17 billion given by Undersecre- 
tary Morris is often used as the basis for this 


19 Colonel Samuel H. Hays, “A Military View of 
Selective Service,” in Tax, op. cit., : 

20 Oi, in oe Armed Services. Committee, Re- 
view, p. 2113 


21 Bruce K. Chapman, The Wrong Man in Uni- - 
114. 
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claim. Professor Oi has said that this high 
estimate is based on an initial salary of $7,000 
in a situation where out of every five men 
eligible, only one would be needed. He feels 
his estimate of $4 billion to maintain a force 
of the same size might have been in error, 
“but not an error of $13 billion.”?? The 
probable cost of a volunteer force is in dis- 
pute. Different economists have different 
estimates. More work needs to be done in 
this area. When agreement is reached on the 
probable cost, proponents and critics can 
then argue whether or not a volunteer force 
is worth the money. 


FLEXIBILITY 


An all-volunteer force is also opposed on 
the grounds of rigidity. Former Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara told the Senate 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations 
that without the draft it would be “very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to guarantee that the 
necessary manpower would be available in 
time to meet the kinds of rapid changes in 
military requirements which we have en- 
countered in recent years”?! McNamara’s 
sweeping statement does not apply to all situ- 
ations. Mark V. Pauly and Thomas D. 
Willett, in their article “Flexibility in Mili- 
tary Manpower Procurement,” describe four 
types of crises, and the appropriate troop re- 
quirements for each. 

A crisis of short duration would last a 
couple of weeks. Military manpower needs 
would be met by the troops on active duty. 
At the other extreme is an all-out thermo- 
nuclear war. In a crisis of this type questions 
about a conscript or a volunteer force would 
be meaningless. In a third category is a war, 
like World War II, which would employ vast 
land armies, and which would see the econ- 
omy geared to war production. Such a war 
is unlikely, considering the present level of 
military technology. If such a crisis did 
occur, all men would serve in one way or 
another, and the draft would be used to 
allocate manpower resources between the 
civilian and military sectors, as it was during 
the Second World War. Limited war, like 
that in Korea and Vietnam, is the fourth 
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type. This is the situation covered by Mc- 
Namara’s’ statement. A limited war of this 
type does not need to rely on the draft. A 
volunteer force would be just as flexible.” 


The level of military enlistments could be in- _ 


creased and sustained in the same way private 
industry increases its work force when it 
expands. In fact, a volunteer force would 
be better able to fight limited wars. Men 
would all serve at least three years. They 
would therefore be better trained. The high 
turnover rate, which now lessens combat 
effectiveness, would diminish. This would 
hopefully mean more victories and fewer 
casualties. 


RACE AND THE POOR 


Some people fear a volunteer armed force 
would be composed of the poor, primarily 
Negroes. The basis of this fear is the belief 
that higher wages would attract the poor, 
while the discipline and risk associated with 
military life would discourage the middle 
class from joining. A force such as this is 
opposed partly because it might elicit adverse 
opinion from other nations, who could accuse 
the United States of using the poor to fight its 
wars. Others fear that Negro veterans would 
use their military skills to foment violence at 
home. A third reason given is that Negroes 
should not fight and die out of proportion 
to their numbers in society as a whole, but 
that each racial and ethnic group should 
suffer proportionate losses. 
` The belief that a predominantly Negro 
army is likely is just as erroneous as the 
belief that the military now has a dispropor- 
tionately high number of Negroes. There 
are about 1.5 million Negro men between the 
ages of 18 and 25. Present physical and 
educational standards disqualify 50 per cent 
of all Negroes for military service, leaving 
some 750 thousand eligible Negroes. In a 
3-million-man force, Negro participation in 
the near future could at most be some 25 per 

22 See Walter Oi, “The Costs and Implications of 
an All-Volunteer Force,” in Tax, op. cit, p. 247, 
and Mark V. Pauly and Thomas D. Willett, “Flexi- 
bility in Military Manpower Procurement” in 


Miller, of. cit., pp. 89-90. 
28 See Miller, op. cit, pp. 149ff. 
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cent, assuming — improbably — that all Ne- 
groes would be interested in volunteering. 
Other factors make it unlikely that there 
would be a significant increase in the number 
of poor, both Negro and white, in the armed 
forces if pay were increased. In his article, 
“Racial Balance and the Volunteer Army,”?* 
Robert Tollison argues convincingly that in- 
creased pay would not cause a significant in- 


crease in Negro enlistments, because most 


Negroes who are interested in the armed 
forces join now. The high unemployment 
rate among Negro youths and the menial jobs 
held by many of those who do work make the 
armed forces an attractive choice even today. 
But the military needs men with technical 
and administrative ability, with college edu- 
cations or the ability to absorb further train- 
ing. Many of the poor, who might be in- 
terested in a military career, are unable to 
join because they lack the educational pre- 
requisites. 

Those who worry about our international 
image, about the return of Negroes proficient 
in the use of guns to the Negro community, 
or the disproportionate number of Negro 
combat deaths seem also to be saying that 
Negroes should be denied the chance to join 
the armed forces. If Negroes are interested 
in serving because it offers them an oppor- 
tunity to improve their economic and social 
position, why should they be denied the 
chance? The attraction of the armed forces 
will end for the poor white and Negro when 
civilian society offers equal or better oppor- 
tunities for success. 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE 

A voluntary armed force is opposed because 
it might lead to the estrangement of the mili- 
tary from civilian society. This problem is 
presently avoided by the constant influx of 


(Continued on page 107) 
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“Draftees . . . account for less than two out of every ten military men, but 
they account for four out of every ten Army combat deaths in Vietnam.” 


Random Selection: 
An Alternative to Selective Service 


By Epwarp M. KENNEDY 
United States Senate 


HE PATCHWORK SYSTEM of military 

conscription which this nation pasted 

together in the 1940’s is finally collaps- 
ing. The pressures and strains of the current 
age have illuminated its infirmities, and have 
at the same time spawned long-overdue cries 
for reform. 

Clearly, the war in Vietnam has focused 
attention on the draft and the way it works. 
When we are sending men to fight and die in 
a foreign land, the searching spotlight of na- 
tional scrutiny has revealed the flaws and 
inequities of our military draft. Draftees 
make up about 16.5 per cent of our total 
military strength. They make up 37 per cent 
of total Army strength. And they make up 41 
per cent of Army fatalities in South Vietnam. 
Draftees, then, account for less than two out 
of every ten military men, but they account 
for four out of every ten Army combat deaths 
in Vietnam. Against the backdrop of Viet- 
nam, the American people are looking hard 
at the draft, and not liking what they see. 

But even without this tragic war, reform of 
the military draft would be essential. The 
current conflict has hastened a decision which 
had to be faced. For the American draft sys- 
tem is so ramshackle, and it deals out injustice 
with such alarming frequency, that it is totally 
inadequate to our society. 

Let us consider the draft as we find it today. 
The problems of the present system are mani- 
fold, but it is possible to catalogue the most 
glaring ones. To begin with, the system is 
inherently unfair. A young man who has the 
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material or intellectual resources to maintain 
a college career can postpone or avoid the 
draft, whereas a student without these ad- 
vantages will be drafted. The system not 
only tolerates this discrimination; it invites it. 
What begins as a temporary deferment for a 
college student is easily extended into a de 
facto exemption. The young man who is 
privileged to go to college can parlay this de- 
ferment and a subsequent occupational de- 
ferment into complete avoidance of the draft, 
while his less fortunate colleague serves on the 
battlefield in Vietnam. The deferment sys- 
tem has an obvious built-in class bias, and it 
works with disturbing efficiency. 

The inequity of our deferment policy is in 
no place clearer than in the treatment of ap- 
prentice and vocational students. Students in 
junior and business colleges, and students in 
apprentice and vocational courses are given 
a draft classification different from students in 
four-year colleges. This 2-A classification 
makes them more liable to the draft than the 
2-S college deferment. They are treated very 
clearly as second-class students. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, in con- 
gressional testimony in 1967, said: 


The question will be pressed more and more 
strongly of why and whether there should be any 
different treatment of young men who are in 
occupational training programs. My own an- 
swer is that there cannot justifiably be any such 
distinction made. It would be hard to prove, 
and it hasn’t so far, that there is a larger value 
—either to the public or to the individual in- 
volved—in letting Bob finish college than in let- 
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ting Jim complete his apprenticeship as a car- 
penter or letting John work his way up the 
unskilled steps toward a skilled job as a punch 
press operator. : 


Unfairness is one glaring fault. Uncer- 
tainty is another. When a young man regis- 
ters for the draft, he has no way of knowing 
when he will be called to service, or if he 
will be. He may spend as many as eight years 
in a state of suspense. Employers may not 
hire him, or may not promote him, because 
they do not know how long he will be with 
them. Marriage and a family may be up in 
the air because of the prospect of military 
service. Long-range plans are chancy and 
dangerous because the government’s long- 
range plans for the young man in question 
are unformulated. 

Unfairness and uncertainty are the princi- 
pal faults in the present system. And add to 
them another inconsistency: the lack of uni- 
form national standards. 

In 1966, 39 state Selective Service directors 
issued 173 bulletins, directives or memoran- 
dums to their local draft boards dealing with 
deferment policies. Some state headquarters 
sent no guidance; one headquarters sent 13 
directives. 

Alabama and New York felt the results of 
college qualification tests should be manda- 
tory; Idaho and Texas said they should only 
be advisory. 

New York City and Oklahoma defined 
“full-time students” as students taking 12 
semester hours of courses; Oregon and Utah 
said 15 hours should be the criteria; Florida 
adopted the definition followed by each in- 
dividual college and university. 

Kentucky gave any registrant attending 
school “below college level” a 2-A—occupa- 
tional deferment; Arkansas classified any 
registrant in a “vocational, technical, business, 
trade school, or any institution of learning 
below college” level as 2-S. 

Missouri and Illinois would not cancel in- 
duction orders if the registrant submitted a 
“pregnancy statement” on behalf of his wife; 
New Mexico would do so. 

Three civilian pilots doing the same job for 
the same airline were called for induction; 
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. one board deferred two of them, while an- 


other board classified the third as 1-A. 

Returning Peace Corps volunteers are put 
at the top of the list in some states, but at the 
bottom of the list in others. 

In truth, just as we have more than 4,000 
local draft boards, so we have 4,000 standards 
for induction. There are no national stand- 
ards to rely on. Unfairness, uncertainty and 
a lack of national standards are thus the basic 
faults of our present draft system. They are 
inherent in the system as it is constituted to- 
day, and in order to eliminate them we must 
restructure our entire draft policy. The ques- 
tion is: what is the best basis for a new policy, 
a policy consistent with the demands of this 
nation at this time in history? 


THE IMPERATIVES OF POPULATION 


In the next few years, about 1,900,000 
young men will reach the age of 19 each year. 
Of these, 30 per cent, or 570,000, will be dis- 
qualified from military service because of 
physical, educational or moral deficiencies. 
Another 30,000 will receive hardship defer- 
ments or legal exemptions. That will leave 
about 1,300,000 19-year-old men available 
for military service and qualified for military 
service. : 

Basing our projections on past experience, 
the military requirements for new men might 
amount to 680,000. If we use past experience 
as a guide, we can predict that some 570,000 
available young men will volunteer in a regu- 
lar or an officer program. Therefore, a total 
of 110,000 must be inducted to fulfill our man- 
power needs. These men must be chosen 
from the 730,000 qualified men who have 
not enlisted. This is the imperative of num- 
bers: our draft system must somehow choose 
the one young man out of the seven qualified 
and available. 

These figures refer to a non-Vietnamese- 
War situation, assuming that our military 
strength reverts to its peacetime level of about 
2.65 million men. This was the level in 
July, 1965. As the level increases, more 
qualified men enlist but more must also be 
involuntarily inducted. The task of choosing 
some men from many still prevails, and in `a 


wartime situation it is even more inequitable. 

How can we choose some men from the 
many available, and choose fairly? I suggest 
that we do it by random selection. Various 
proposals for random selection have been put 
forth. Here is one way such a system could 
work: 


A PLAN FOR RANDOM SELECTION 


The Director of Selective Service would 
publish each month a list of numbers corres- 
ponding to the days in that month. There 
would appear on the list the numbers 1 to 31 
for January, 1 to 28 or 29 for February, and 
soon. These numbers would be arranged not 
in their usual order but in a random sequence, 
determined perhaps by a computer. The 
numbers for January, for example, might be 
12, 19, 8, and so forth. 

As he does now, the Director of Selective 
Service would set monthly quotas for each 
state, and each state would in turn set quotas 
for each local board. 

For each month, each local’ draft board 
would have a pool of eligible young men. 
These men would be either 19-year-olds, or 
“constructive” 19-year-olds, a term which will 
be explained later.. In a non-war situation, 
this pool would have seven times as many men 
as are needed to make up the quota. Under 
the pressures of the requirements of the Viet- 
namese War, the pool might have two or 
three times as many men as are needed to 
meet the quota. 

If a local board had a quota of 10 men 
for the month of January, it might have 70 
men eligible for induction. To choose the 
10:from the 70, it would refer to the Selective 
Service list published for January. In the 
example we are using, the first number is 12, 
the second one 19, the third one 8. The local 
board would in this case first select the man 
or men born on the 12th of January, then the 
man or men born on January 19, then the 
man or men born on January 8. In this 
fashion it would choose the 10 men to be in- 
ducted. 

The remaining 60 men would not be called, 
but they would continue to remain liable in 
event of national emergency. They would 
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not be called in any case, however, until the 
pool of men in the following month had been 
exhausted. Thus, once the selection for a 
given month had been made, those not se- 
lected could be réasonably certain of their, 
status and make their plans accordingly. 

Some local boards might face the difficulty 
of choosing between different men born on 
the same day. This apparent problem could 
be solved by arranging the letters of the 
alphabet in a random sequence for each 
month, and then choosing on the basis of the 
first letter of the last name. 

This is not the only method for ‘using 
random selection in our Selective Service 
System; it is just one that seems practical. 
Regardless of which system is implemented, 
the theme of random selection should be in- 
corporated into our draft Jaws. It is work- 
able, and above all it is patently fair because 
it treats all draft-eligible young men im- 
partially. 

Beyond the implementation of random se- 
lection, there is a second key reform which 
our draft system demands: the selection of 
the youngest men first. Just as random selec- 
tion would eliminate the unfairness of the . 
present system, choosing the youngest first 
would eliminate the uncertainty. 

Today, draft-eligible young men between 
19 and 25 years of age are called in reverse 
order of age, the oldest man first. When 
draft calls are low, this policy drives the aver- 
age age of induction to nearly 24 years. When 
the draft calls are high, as they are now, ‘the 
average age drops to about 19 years, 6 months. 
But when the draft calls are reduced, as they 
will inevitably be, the average age will soar. 
again. 

The Defense Department revealed in 1966 
that a thorough study of the effects of the 
oldest-first policy “clearly revealed that this 
policy was not desirable from any standpoint.” 
The uncertainty that this policy generates is 
a strong and unfortunate factor in the lives 
of many young men today. They live “under 
the gun” for perhaps two or three years, at 
the very time in their lives when they are try- 
ing to make decisions about their careers and 
about their families. 
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Statistics reveal that 39 per cent of draftees 
in the 22- to 25-year-old group have been told 
at least once by a prospective employer that 
they could not be hired because of their draft 
liability. The comparable figure for those 
in the 19- to 21-year-old group was 27 per 
cent, and for those in the 17--to 18-year-old 
age group the figure was 11 per cent. s 

Furthermore, the incidence of deferment 
rises sharply with age. At age 19, only 3 per 
cent of classified registrants had dependency 
deferments, and only two-tenths of 1 per 
cent had any form of occupational deferments. 
But at age 24, nearly 30 per cent of all regis- 
trants were in just these two deferred cate- 
gories. Thus, a rising age of induction multi- 
plies the number of deferment decisions each 
local board must make, while compounding 
the uncertainty each registrant faces. 

Looking at the system from the point of 

view of the military, the drafting of young men 
first is also favored. Combat commanders 
have consistently preferred 19- and 20-year- 
old recruits. The younger men are consider- 
ably more adaptable to combat training rou- 
tines, and they are less likely to have problems 
with dependents. ‘ 
So there is much, to be ae for reversing 
the present order of call and drafting the 
youngest men first. The plan would supply 
a basic core of men taken into the service at 
the time in their lives when they are most 
valuable to the military, and when their 
terms of service would be least likely to inter- 
fere with their lives... And it would provide 
each young man at age 19 with a clear picture 
of his future vis-à-vis the draft. If the 
youngest-first system were coupled with ran- 
dom selection, in peacetime every young man 
would know at age 19 whether he was going 
to serve and when he was going to serve. , 


COLLEGE “POSTPONEMENTS” 


.* Perhaps the principal objection to the draft! 


ing of the youngest first comes from those who 
feel that-a young man should be able to defer 
his military service in order to complete 
college. Too often, this deferment is parlayed 
into total avoidance of the draft. But it is 
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possible to construct a system whereby a 
young man, in peacetime, could complete his 
undergraduate education but be unable to 
compound deferments to the point where he 
escapes the military entirely. . 
` Under the plan I am suggesting, college de- 
ferments would be replaced by college post- 
ponements. High school students would be 
deferred until they finished high school, as the 
law now provides. If a student did not com- 
plete high school until after his twentieth 
birthday, upon graduation—or in the event 
that he dropped out—he would be’ considered ` 


a 19-year-old for draft purposes, and be put ~-- 


into the pool of those qualified and available . 
for selection. He would be a “constructive” 
19-year-old. ; 
This high school student could then have 
a choice either of facing the draft or of post- 


- poning his eligibility. ` If he chose to face the 


draft, he would be put into the random selec- 
tion system and either be picked or passed 
by. But if he decided to go to college, he 
could postpone his draft exposure for up to 
four years—until he graduated from college 
or dropped out of college. After this college 
period, he would be considered with the 19- 
year-olds of that year in the draft pool. Under 
no conditions could his postponement of draft 
exposure extend beyond, the 26-year-old cut- 
off date for determining draft eligibility. 
Thus everyone who did not voluntarily en- 
list would be exposed at some point to the , 
chance of being drafted, on an aual footing 


with his contemporaries. . 


This plan offers a high degree ae flexibility 
to each individual in setting out his education 
and career plans. It offers the military a 
broad mix of inductees—most would go in | 
after high school, and some after college. 
The wide-ranging skills the military neéds 

(Continued on page: 106) 
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has seen inauguration of Peace Corps-type programs in other countries. 
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National. Service Programs Abroad 


By TERRENCE CULLINAN 
Manpower Consultant, Stanford Research Institute 


CHARACTERISTIC of current history 
is the interdependence of nations. 
Actions or reactions in one country 
have an almost inevitable effect on others. 


In no field is this more evident than in the- 


field of national defense policy. 

In a survey of 91 countries, more than two- 
thirds were found to have some kind of com- 
pulsory military service. Some of these com- 
pulsory- systems were universal, while others, 
like the United States Selective Service, were 
selective-in that only some of those eligible 
were required to perform actual service. 

Twenty-five of the 62 countries with com- 
pulsory service requirements—41 per cent— 
permit those wishing to do so to perform 
some recognized nonmilitary national service 
as a legally-authorized substitution for all or 
part of the stipulated military obligation. 
Five of these 25 adopted such programs only 
last year—an increase of 25 per cent in 12 
months. ` These broad “national service” pro- 
grams will be discussed in more detail later. ` 

Compulsory tours of military duty range 
from 5 to 48 months in the 91 countries sur- 
veyed. Table I indicates representative tours 
of duty for selectéd countries. Months in- 
dicated are for minimum tours. Usually this 
is the Army~tour; Navy tours for the most 
part are 12 months or more longer, and Air 
Force tours may also be of increased length. 
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Table 1 


TOURS OF COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 
DUTY FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES 


1967 
Months i Countries 
5 Philippines 
6 Luxembcurg 5 
9 Austria 
10 ` Sweden 
12 Belgium, New Zealand, Norway 
14 Denmark 
16 France, Rumania 
18 „East Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Portugal, West Germany 
21 Greece 
24 Australia, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
: Turkey, United States, U.S.S.R. 
36 Hungary 
48 China (Peking) 2 


Extremes of ages at which individuals are 
subject to draft also vary considerably. Gen- 
erally, Americans are liable between the 
ages of 18 and 35, although in fact few are 
called after age 26. In West Germany, ages 
of liability are 18 to 45; in Israel, 18 to 49; 
in the U.S.S.R., 17 to 50; in the Philippines, 
20 to 51. The, United States has one of the 


youngest upper-level limitations of all nations 


surveyed. 

Systems surveyed give varying degrees of 
exemption for certain groups. An many coun- 
tries, students have special status. "They, are 
deferred from hnilitary duty during the period 
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of higher education in the United States, 
France, the Netherlands and other countries. 
Chile, Colombia and Upper Volta permit 
students to satisfy the temporal obligation by 
successive summer vacation tours until the 
total temporal requirement has been met. 
Cyprus permits servicemen going on to higher 
education after their tour of duty to terminate 
active duty after 18 instead of the normal 24 
months. The United States has a similar pro- 
vision (generally unpublicized). Soviet sol- 
diers who have had higher education serve 
only one year; others serve two. A second 
interesting feature of the U.S.S.R.’s system is 
that initial (basic) military training is under- 
taken prior to call-up without interrupting 
work or studies. Authorized military in- 
structors conduct the initial training—which 
includes training in civil defense—in general 
education schools, specialized secondary 
schools, and vocational schools. Young men 
not in daytime educational establishments 
undergo initial training at special centers set 
up at factories, businesses, and collective 
farms. 

The degree of total exemptions from mili- 
tary service varies widely from country to 
country. Rigid physical and academic stand- 
ards in the United States make almost one in 
three ineligible for military duty; France and 
Israel, at the other extreme, require that 
virtually everyone serve (men only in France; 
both men and women in Israel). Most coun- 
tries free conscientious objectors from military 
obligations, but require performance of some 
sort of alternative service. Exemptions from 
all obligations are generally granted to priests, 
monks, and similar religious figures, particu- 
larly in the Far East. Many nations relieve 
from their military obligation sons who are 
the sole support of their families or are only 
surviving sons of veterans killed in prior wars. 

The success of the United States Peace 
Corps has seen inauguration of Peace Corps- 
type programs in other countries. Three— 
Italy, West Germany, and the Netherlands— 
now give exemption from military obligation 
to those who have successfully completed a 
tour of duty in their “Peace Corps.” 

Compulsory military systems may be further 
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categorized by the definition of “compulsory.” 
As indicated above, the Frénch and Israeli 
systems adopt a strict definition; the United 
States system is really compulsory only for the 
physically fit and minimally educated. Cer- 
tain systems—the Greek, Belgian, and Indo- 
nesian are examples—occasionally conscript 
individuals into the military for immediate 
transfer to other departments of the govern- 
ment where they may be needed. Indonesia’s 
law, like Israel’s, requires military service of 
women as well as men. (Although the new 
Indonesian regime has not enforced this par- 
ticular aspect of the law for “technical rea- 
sons,” it may do so in the future.) 

Certain “universal compulsory military 
service” laws are universal and compulsory 
de jure only. In Nicaragua, for example, al- 
though universal compulsory conscription is 
law, so many volunteers exist that there has 
never been need to conscript anyone. 


COMPARING SPECIFIC APPROACHES 


Further illumination of differences in mili- 
tary systems today may be gained by a glance 
at some current programs representative of 
differing approaches to national defense re- 
quirements. Three broad approaches are 
possible: an all-voluntary military; conscrip- 
tion of those needed to fill requirements; and 
conscription of those needed to fill require- 
ments with the provision that volunteers for 
nonmilitary “national service” activities may 
be exempted from military obligations. All- 
voluntary programs are basically similar 
throughout the world; conscription systems 
are basically like that employed in the United 
States. Most variety may be observed in the 
various “national service” programs incor- 
porating nonmilitary as well as military al- 
ternatives to obligatory service. Examples of 
each approach follow. 

Two of the successful all-voluntary systems 
—Great Britain’s and Canada’s—are similar. 
Both convert to conscriptory systems under 
wartime conditions. ` 

The British armed forces are manned en- 
tirely by voluntary recruiting. Practices vary 
slightly among the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
components, but basically a man enlists for a 
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minimum original period of six years. This 
period can be extended by increments of 
three years or multiples thereof at any time 
during his service, subject to his continued 
fitness in every respect and the demands of 
the service. 

Recruits are obtained by all means, from 
the “satisfied soldier” bringing in his friends 
to sophisticated advertising campaigns. No 
direct use is made of the government tele- 
vision network in this respect, but the services’ 
public relations staffs do their utmost to en- 
sure that the military is kept in the public eye 
and that the image maintained is a good one. 

Generally, the British military will guaran- 
tee that a volunteer can serve 22 years and 
then qualify for a pension. The Army and 
Navy are just about meeting their enlistment 
quotas at present, while the Royal Air Force 
has had so many volunteers that it has had 
to curtail recruiting. One reason may be that 
the minimum tour in the RAF is only five 
years, compared to six for the Army and nine 
for the Navy. 

Training and duty functions do not differ 
greatly in principle from the methods adopted 
and used by the United States military, al- 
though there are some differences in detail. 
Present strength of the British armed forces is 
419,300, plus 10,000 Indian Gurkhas. 

Canada employs an all-voluntary system 
similar to Britain’s. Considerable recruitment 
effort is concentrated on 16-year-olds, who 
may serve for a year as apprentices and then 
perform the initial five-year tour required. 
Canada has no trouble filling its service 
quotas at present, and recruiting is much less 
intense than in England. The Canadian 
Army and Air Force have said that an all- 
out campaign on the British model could in- 
crease their military manpower by 30 to 40 
per cent without resorting to compulsion. 

Studies have repeatedly indicated that 
Canadian military pay and benefits are su- 
perior to those in the United States armed 
forces. However, Canadian military planners 
do not believe that under current pay scales 


1 The word “male” is understood. ‘ Governmen: 
tally, the Swiss are misogynists: women cannot even 
vote. 
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they could keep the same proportion of their 
population in uniform as does the United 
States. 

Compulsory systems with no alternative 
service provisions are most prevalent in East 
Europe and Latin America. Generally, they 
are straightforward military tours of duty con- 
sisting of a set period of active service, an 
approximately equivalent reserve obligation, 
and then discharge. Switzerland provides a 
unique variation among straight compulsory 
systems. 

Article 18 of the Swiss Federal Constitution 
says simply: “Every Swiss is bound to serve in 
the Army.” This obligation lasts—literally, 
as will be seen below—from age 20 to age 50. 
Of the total male population of Switzerland, 
approximately 50 per cent are of military age: 
80 per cent of these belong to the army, 16 
per cent to support services, and the 4 per 
cent who cannot serve due to extreme physi- 
cal or mental disability must pay a special tax. 

Every 20-year-old Swiss first attends the 
“Recruits School” for 118 days (approxi- 
mately 4 months), which provides his basic 
training. After finishing his initial training, 
the young’ soldier returns home with his per- 
sonal weapon, ammunition, equipment, and 
uniform. He is responsible for looking after 
them until he receives his discharge from the 
Army at the age of 50. A large number of 
soldiers from mechanized units obtain a ser- 
vice vehicle, which they are allowed to use in 
civilian life, and which they must bring with 
them in good working order whenever they 
are called on to do active duty. 

Military proficiency is maintained during 
the 30 years’ service in several ways. Between 
the ages of 20 and 32, annual 20-day refresher 
courses are compulsory. Between the ages of 
33 and 42, a total of six weeks’ training must 
be taken, and a final 13 days is required be- 
tween ages 43 and 50. Local authorities are 
obliged by law to provide billets for troop use 
during these courses. The Army has the right 
to use both public and private land as train- 
ing areas and shooting ranges. 

Formal courses are supplemented by con- 
tinuation courses conducted by military soci- 
éties and ‘officers. Most courses ‘are volun- 
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tary, but well attended. Sunday shooting 
practice is compulsory for all ages, and pro- 
ficiency is encouraged by numerous competi- 
tions arranged by the military and subsidized 
by the government. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the Swiss 
population is in the armed forces at any one 
time. In times of peace, 250,000-300,000 
men are called up for annual training. Ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the Swiss federal 


budget is devoted to the military (this is only ` 


2.4 per cent of the national income, how- 
ever). All serious questions affecting the 
Army are widely discussed: the Swiss citizen 
liable for military service regards himself as 
-directly involved and more or less an expert. 


ALTERNATIVES TO COMPULSORY 
SERVICE 

As mentioned earlier, of the 62 countries 
with some form of compulsory service, 25— 
41 per cent—have alternative nonmilitary 
service options as part of their system. 

The best known program of this type is 
Israel’s. The Israeli example, however, is 
not typical: Israel’s military requirements are 
unique. i 

Israeľs military service is obligatory for all 
young men and women at the age of 18, for 
26 and 20 months, respectively. Israelis of 
both -sexes have the opportunity to volunteer 
for a special Nahal program. Following a 
few months of intensive military training, they 
are assigned in groups for a year to agricul- 
tural villages to gain practical experience in 
farming. They then set out on their own to 
establish new villages in barren areas or to 
work in existing communities that need 
their help. Women may also volunteer for 
straight teaching service in- rural or depressed 
areas. A portion of the country’s need for 
more teachers has been filled in this manner. 

Israels armed forces are among the cen- 
tral educational institutions of that country. 
About half of Israel’s young people come from 
depressed areas, and Jack the -cultural or-voca- 
tional education to live useful lives among the 
other Israelis, „The. Israeli National Service 
provides integration and education through 
contact and, teamwork projects with the more 
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advanced young people. In addition, it pro- 
vides basic education and job training schools 
as the last three months of service. These 
schools are staffed by other servicemen and 
women. Through them, disadvantaged na- 
tional youth become productive. 

In France, military service is obligatory for 
all males. Within the military framework, 
however, three alternative service opportu- 
nities are offered: overseas development work, 
civil defense service, and work under con- 
scientious objector status. Only 54 persons 
of a total service force of 270,000, however, 
are currently classified as conscientious ob- . 
jectors. A fourth program involves highly 
qualified graduates of technical universities, 
who serve in civilian capacities as researchers 
for the Ministry of Defense, and never enter 
the military at all. 

After two months’ basic military training, 
French recruits may volunteer for assign- 
ments as teachers or technical advisors in 
French-speaking areas of the world. The 
Army has more volunteers for this program 
than the approximately 10,000 men it needs. 
Hence former teachers or college graduates 
are usually selected. 

The number of selectees varies according 
to the Army’s military needs. Participants 
are provisionally released from the Army and 
assigned to the ministry of cooperation (under 
which the French version of the Peace Corps 
—the Association Frangaise des Volontaires 
du Progrés—also operates). The ministry 
pays the transportation of the soldiers and 
living allowances ranging from $200-$280 
per month. Teachers generally operate from 
French army bases, mostly in Africa. They 
wear civilian clothes and they teach in both 
elementary and secondary schools, depending 
on their qualifications. After one year of 
teaching they return to France, revert to army 
control, and. are discharged. . 

‘The Technical Assistance Service is com- 
posed of those program participants going to 
French Departments and to the French Ter- 
ritories Overseas. Other French-speaking 
countries (Laos, Malagasy Republic, Congo 
and so on) ‘request participants from the 
Technical Cooperation Service. 
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The obligatory 16-month military tour may 
also be satisfied by service in the Civilian De- 
fense Service as a civil servant, policeman, 
engineer, health inspector, architect, techni- 
cian or civil defense specialist, primarily in 
depressed regions. During wars or emer- 
gencies, this service staffs the Defense Corps 
and carries on tasks of civil defense for the 
whole population. The service is under the 
control of the Minister of the Interior. 
Young Frenchmen with minor physical dis- 
abilities disqualifying them from national 
military service are among the approximately 
500 men placed in the Defense Service. 


IRAN’S PROGRAM 


All Iranian men are subject to the draft 
upon reaching age 21. Twice each year high- 
school graduates reaching this age are re- 
cruited into the Army, the Literacy Corps, 
the Health Corps, and the Agricultural Ex- 
tension and Development Corps. Virtually 
all 11,000 of those recruited into one of the 
Corps are volunteers. Corpsmen receive 16 
weeks of training in military and nonmilitary 
subjects. Military training takes up about 
one-third the period and includes all subjects 
from parade-ground drilling to weapons and 
small-unit tactics. Concurrently, two-thirds 
of this period is devoted to lectures and dis- 
cussions on nonmilitary subjects. These in- 
clude classroom management, methods of 
teaching Persian, arithmetic, science, educa- 
tional psychology, community development, 
rural sociology and village laws. There is also 
one week of training with special emphasis on 
recreation, audio-visual education, and handi- 
craft teaching. 

Barracks, subsistence, uniforms, weapons, 
and salaries during this sixteen-week period 
are supplied by the Army. The ministries of 
education, interior, health, agriculture, jus- 
tice, and plan organization are each respon- 
sible for recruiting and paying their own in- 
structors and furnishing their own teaching 
materials. During and after training, the 
program is coordinated at levels from county 
official to the National High Council of Edu- 
cation, chaired by the Prime Minister and 
including the ministers of the above-cited 


ministries. .To ensure enthusiasm and atten- 
tion during the training, as well as to reward 
ability with responsibility, a final. examina- 
tion concludes training. Almost 5 per cent 
attain the rank of Ist sergeant, 10 per cent 
2nd sergeant, and the remainder become 3rd 
sergeants. 

When trained, Corpsmen are sent to indi- 
vidual communities for the remaining 14 
months of their term of service. During this 
period they are directly under the supervi- 
sion of the ministry of education. They are 
in uniform. Insofar as possible, Corpsmen 
are sent to villages of their own districts 
where they will be familiar both to the people 
and with the special needs of the region. Be- 
fore a Corpsman is assigned, the Director of 
Education in that locality sees to it that a 
classroom is prepared for him and, if he is 
a teacher, that not less than 25 pupils have 
enrolled in the class. 

Local communities must request the ap- 
pointment of a Corpsman. They must agree 
to provide living accommodations, a large 
room to be used as a classroom and classroom 
furniture. Financial contributions of local 
people have thus far exceeded the cost of the 
Corpsmen to the government (village contri- 
butions are calculated in the construction of 
buildings, feeder roads, bridges, baths and 
health facilities; generally, similar facilities 
could not have been provided by the govern- 
ment for three times the amount) . f 

The Corpsman motivates local people to 
help in community development and im- 
provement of living conditions. He shows 
the way and helps them get assistance from 
government agencies. He helps organize a 
town council, Parent-Teachers Association, 
local court facility, and agricultural coopera- 
tive. He is essentially a multi-purpose vil- 
lage worker. 

More local facilities have been built in the 
past two years than in the previous 50 years 
in economically depressed regions of Iran. 
Most surprising of all, in more than two years 
of field work, the spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the Army and the various government 
agencies involved has been outstanding. 
There has been no real misunderstanding. 
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As a result of the operations of the first 
three groups of the Literacy Corps: 


226,170 boys and girls and 12,681 adults in de- 
pressed regions were made literate; ` 
3,818 elementary schools, having two to six 
rooms, were built in poverty pockets under Liter- 
acy Corps guidance and then staffed by Corps 

teachers; 

3,000 additional depressed-area communities - 
have had suitable existing buildings repaired, 
prepared for classroom purposes, and staffed by 
the Corps; 

200 hygienic rural plumbing systems and 143 
bridges were built or made usable; and 

Nearly 1,000 miles of feeder roads were levelled 
for communication between depressed areas and 
the outside world. 


The government of Iran asked all govern- 
ments to join in forming a UNESCO-spon- 
sored international Literacy Corps to eradi- 
cate educational deprivation everywhere. 
Iran gives one day’s military budget ($700,- 
000) each year to UNESCO as both a fund- 
ing tool for the program and an example to 
other governments. The Director General of 
UNESCO, Rene Maheu, stated on receipt of 
the first such gift: 


When, not far from here, we see to what use 
arms are being put in the very place where edu- 
cation is sorely needed—here is something that 
must touch our conscience. May this idea, this 
appeal, be taken up as it deserves. 


The Iranian Army, it has been said, now 
loads children instead of guns. 

The Army of the Ivory Coast, possibly 
Black Africa’s most successful nation, has de- 
veloped a relationship with that country’s 
Civic Service similar to the one between the 
Iranian Army and its own civil components. 
The Ivorien version was developed with the 
help of the Israelis. 


2 As he announced his commission to study the 
draft, President Johnson asked the specific question: 
a Can we—without harming national security 
—establish a practical system of nonmilitary alter- 
natives to the draft?” The commission recom- 
mended further study, stating that it considered 
national service of great value. The late Senator 
Robert Kennedy and Senator Edward Kennedy 
cosponsored a bill in the U. S. Senate to finance 
such a study. Earlier, Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara and Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz 
separately called for programs of universal service 
incorporating both military and nonmilitary ac- 
tivities. 
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The Ivorien Army provides instructors and 
financing for the Civic Service; both are ad- 
ministered by the same ministry. Twenty to 
thirty volunteers from individual Ivorien vil- 
lages are taken as a group into the Civic Ser- 
vice. They are trained for six months in com- 
munity development techniques, and then 
returned—again as a group—to their villages 
to complete their tour of duty. Village elders 
help in the initial selection process and hence 
potential hostility toward the “special” group 
upon its return is avoided. 

Trained volunteers are supported by in- 
terim visits from their Army instructors, who 
also supply some of the equipment needed for 
development work. Approximately 1,200 
Ivoriens choose to serve in the Civic Service 
each year; the total cost of the Service runs 
about $300,000 out of a defense budget of $9 
million. The cost of the service in terms of 
the national budget is about 0.1 per cent. 


NATIONAL SERVICE PROGRAMS 


“National Service’—the addition of volun- 
tary nonmilitary service options to a previ- 
ously all-military compulsory system — de- 
serves special mention here. It appears to be 
a rapidly growing phenomenon internation- 
ally, with the previously cited 25 per cent 
growth in number of countries with such pro- 
grams during 1967 alone. There has been 
pressure in the United States? for adoption of 
national service options in this country to in- 
clude the Peace Corps, VISTA, the Job 
Corps, and a broad range of private programs. 

Several additional countries are consider- 
ing some sort of National Service program. 
Regional patterns may be emerging. In East 
Africa, the tendency is toward a military 
framework for nonmilitary service, after the 
Israeli mode. In West Africa, on the other 


(Continued on page 110) 
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MISCELLANEOUS | 


FRANCE SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 
By Donap Harvey. (New York: The 
Free Press, Macmillan, 1968, 366 pages, 
bibliography and index, $8.95 Herdbouns) 
$4.50 paper.) 

Good, readable histories of contemporary 
France are always useful. Professor 
Donald Harvey has given us such a study, 
rendering justice to one of the most action- 
packed adventure stories of the past two 
centuries: the tale of the three monarchies, 
five republics and two empires which 
reigned if they did not always rule over 
the hexagonal land between the Atlantic, 
the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, the Alps 
and the Rhine. 

Six colorful chapters take us from the 
Jacobins to Viet Minh, from Louis XVI 
to Charles de Gaulle, interweaving politics, 
cultural developments and social and cul- 
tural factors. Clear, measured, taking 
account of various current interpretations 
before advancing his own, the author’s light 
touch and welcome wit add a personal and 
very attractive ironic tone to a book both 
easy and profitable to read. 

` Eugen Weber 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Eisenhower’s Farewell Address 


On January 17, 1961, President Dwight D. Eisenhower addressed the 
nation in a farewell speech. His warning about military influence, given just 
three days before the inauguration of his successor, President John F. Kennedy, 
has been cited on many occasions. Excerpts from his address follow: 


Three days from now, after half a century 
in the service of our country, I shall lay down 
the responsibilities of office as, in traditional 
and solemn ceremony, the authority of the 
Presidency is vested in my successor. . . 

We now stand ten years past the midpoint 
of a century that has witnessed four major 
wars among great nations. Three of them 
involved our own country. Despite these 
holocausts America is today the strongest, the 
most influential and most productive nation 
in the world. Understandably proud of this 
pre-eminence we yet realize that America’s 
leadership and prestige depend, not merely 
upon our unmatched material progress, riches, 
and military strength, but on how we use our 
power in the interests of world peace and 
human betterment. 

Throughout America’s adventure in free 
government, our basic purposes have been to 
keep the peace; to foster progress in human 
achievement, and to enhance liberty, dignity 
and integrity among people and among na- 
tions. To strive for less would be unworthy 
of a free and religious people. Any failure 
traceable to arrogance, or our lack of com- 
prehension or readiness to sacrifice would 
inflict upon us grievous hurt both at home 
and abroad. 

* 


* * 


A vital element in keeping the peace is our 
military establishment. Our arms must be 
mighty, ready for instant action, so that no 
potential aggressor may be tempted to risk 
his own destruction. 

Our military organization today bears little 
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relation to that known by any of my predeces- 
sors in peacetime, or indeed by the fighting 
men of World War II or Korea. 

Until the latest of our world conflicts, the 
United States had no armaments industry. 
American makers of plowshares could, with 
time, and as required, make swords as well. 
But now we can no longer risk emergency im- 
provisation of national defense; we have been 
compelled to create a permanent armaments 
industry of vast proportions. Added to this, 
three and a half million men and women are 
directly engaged in the defense establishment. 
We annually spend on military security more 
than the net income of all United States cor- 
porations. 

This conjunction of an immense military, 
establishment and a large arms industry is 
new in American experience. The total in- 
fluence—economic, political, even spiritual— 
is felt in every city, every statehouse, every 
office of the federal government. We recog- 
nize the imperative need for this develop- 
ment. Yet we mus: not fail to comprehend 
its grave implications. Our toil, resources, 
and livelihood are all involved; so is the very 
structure of our society. 

In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, by the 
military-industrial complex. The potential 
for the disastrous rise of misplaced power 
exists and will persist. 

We must never let the weight of this com- 
bination endanger our liberties or democratic 


(Continued on page 111) 
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RANDOM SELECTION 
(Continued from page 96) 


would continue to be made available to it. 

This system would also assure the military 
of a continuing supply of officers. Nearly 80 
per cent of each year’s new officers enter mili- 
tary service from college sources. About half 
are ROTC students, and the other half enroll 
in a wide variety of other officer-training pro- 
grams, either during college or upon gradua- 
tion. With a student postponement feature 
in effect, young men could still go to college 
before their military service, and the military 
could still have access to ROTC students for 
their officer ranks. 

Giving students the chance to postpone 
their military service has one basic drawback: 
it enables a young man to put off military 
service when, as during the Vietnamese War, 
he may become involved in combat. To plug 
this obvious loophole, the system should in- 
clude a discontinuance of student postpone- 
ments in the event of a shooting war. The 
postponement system might therefore include 
this provision: 

During any period when the armed forces 
are sustaining combat casualties, the President 
would be required to determine the total 
number of combat casualties each month. 
He would then put this figure beside the total 
number of registrants each month. If the 
number of casualties reached 10 per cent of 
the number of draftees, then the optional 
student postponement would be discontinued. 
But the discontinuance would take place only 
when the 10 per cent figure was exceeded for 
three consecutive months. And when the 
discontinuance did take place, it would stay 
in effect for the following 12 months. 

With such a provision in effect, student 
postponements would be practical and fair. 
College could not be used to avoid military 
service, but military service would not neces- 
sarily interfere with college. 

This option to postpone military service 
would of course also apply to students in 
junior and business colleges, and students in 


apprentice and vocational courses. Our new 
draft laws should not perpetuate “second 
class students.” 

Together with the changes already men- 
tioned, draft reform should include the es- 
tablishment of national standards. Accidents 
of geography should not determine who goes 
to war and who does not. We should not let 
4,000 local boards establish 4,000 sets of 
standards. The standards for induction and 
deferment should be established by the Presi- 
dent, communicated to the local boards, and 
administered uniformly by these local boards. 

I have introduced legislation in the Senate 
which calls for a comprehensive reform of 
our military draft system. The changes I 
have mentioned above are included within it. 
Also included are provisions to end most occu- 
pational deferments, to clarify the procedures 
on hardship deferments, to broaden the con- 
scientious objectors classification, and to 
make other changes in the law. 

But the most important changes we can 
make are the three I have discussed above— 
instituting a random selection system, drafting 
the youngest first, and establishing national 
Selective Service standards. 

The system we devise to choose which men 
shall serve and which men shall be passed 
over must be the fairest system we can devise. 
Our present system is not, and we must re- 
form it. 


THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


(Continued from page 85) 


There is widespread objection today among 
young people to any form of compulsion. 
But it should be realized that only by making 
national service compulsory can we assure to 
everyone the rewards and opportunities of 
national service. It is only when the school 
system is required to teach every child that 
we obtain teacher services for housebound 
children, and services for the blind and deaf 
and mentally defective. National service 
would be like a school in which enrollment 
was required, maintenance was provided and 


subjects were all elective. A wide range of 
choice could be substituted for the gross in- 
equity of Selective Service, under which only 
a few are chosen, and have little or no choice 
of the kind of service they will perform. 

A national service in which all—no matter 
how deficient in education or defective in 
body—participated would make a tremen- 
dous contribution to citizen-knowledge of the 
country and citizen-participation in the bene- 
fits of our increasingly affluent but inequit- 
able society. 








A VOLUNTARY ARMY 
(Continued from page 92) 


draftees and “reluctant” volunteers, who re- 
tain their civilian views while in the armed 
forces. Chief Counsel for the House Armed 
Services Committee John Blandford said: 
A great virtue of our present system is the annual 
turnover of six hundred thousand to seven hun- 
dred thousand men per year, which insures con- 
stant civilian influence. I don’t care how strong 
your democracy is, a professional career force of 
three million men under arms—with primary 
loyalty to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—is something you should think about.24 

Political interference and coups d’etat by 
the military are not related to the way mili- 
tary manpower is recruited. In Greece and 
Argentina, the armies supporting the military 
coups were conscripted. The source of po- 
litical intrigue is usually the officer corps. 
A change in the way enlisted men are re- 
cruited would not affect our officers. Except 
for doctors and dentists, the United States has 
always had a professional officer corps. The 
present system of recruitment through ROTC 
and OCS prevents the selection of officers 
from a small elite group. The national char- 
acter of the officer group could be main- 
tained in a voluntary force by recruiting 
officers in much the same way. 


24 Jacquin Sanders, The Draft and the Vietnam 
War (New York: Walker and Co., 1966), p. 97. 

25 Civilian Advisory Panel on Military Man- 
power Procurement, Report to Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representatives (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1967), 
p. 18. 
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Those who fear political interference cite 
no past incidents which would support their 
fears. This is significant, since for much of 
our history the armed forces were manned by 
volunteers. The confrontation between Presi- 
dent Harry S Truman and General Douglas 
MacArthur occurred while the draft was in 
effect. Why then, it may be asked, is a 
volunteer force less reliable now than it was 
when there was no draft? 


UNDEMOCRATIC 

A final argument against a volunteer armed 
force’ is that the elimination of the draft 
would endanger our democratic heritage, 
with its concept of the citizen-soldier. The 
panel headed by General Mark Clark said in 
its report that a volunteer force would 
“abandon the unifving influences of the na- 
tion placing its faith in its own citizenry to 
rally to its defense when the national security 
is threatened.”*> The draft, according to this 
view, is necessary to induce citizens to serve 
in the nation’s defense. This position can be 
viewed as confirmation of Kenneth Bould- 
ing’s statement that the draft is the threat 
system of the state turned against its own 
citizens. 

Justification of the draft on the grounds 
that it is necessary to rally citizens to defend 
the nation could conceivably lead to a situa- 
tion where men would be drafted to fight a 
war most Americans did not believe in, be- 
cause those in power felt that national se- 
curity was threatened. The concept of ma- 
jority support would be subordinated to the 
leaders’ interpretation of national security, 
which demanded conscription. The war 
in Vietnam, some people believe, provides 
such a situation. 


ALTERNATIVES 


A volunteer armed force is not the only 
alternative to Selective Service. A lottery, 
which is favored by the National Advisory 
Commission on Selective Service and also by 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, and compul- 
sory national service, whose best known advo- 
cate is anthropologist Margaret Mead, are 
two other possibilities. In a lottery, the de- 
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cision as to who will serve is decided by a 
machine which picks names at random from 
the pool of eligible men.* Deferments are 
eliminated. All those in the pool face possible 
selection on an equal basis. Compulsory na- 
tional service would require all men (in some 
proposals all women as well) to serve two 
years in some socially useful activity. One 
such activity would be military service. 

The lottery and compulsory national ser- 
vice are similar in many ways to the Selective 
Service. In both instances, the conscription 
of military manpower would continue in a 
different guise. Some men would still be 
forced to serve and perhaps die, while others 
remained safe at home. The implicit tax 
argument applies to both alternatives. The 
problems of rapid military manpower turn- 
over and low reenlistment would still exist. 
The lottery has wide support because it 
eliminates local draft boards and deferments. 
But it is questionable whether selection by a 
machine is any fairer than selection by men. 
The local boards, for all their faults, rely on 
human judgment in making their selection. 
A lottery denies thought, and leaves selection 
to chance. 

Compulsory national service would impose 
equity by forcing all to serve. It is equitable 
in the same way as making everyone starve 
to quiet the complaints of a hungry mob. 
The President’s Commission recognized these 
drawbacks when it said that compulsory na- 
tional service lacked a “constitutional 
basis,”2® meaning it would probably be re- 
jected by the Supreme Court for violating 
the constitutional provision against involun- 
tary servitude. 

A volunteer armed force, the lottery and 
compulsory national service are all proposals 
to replace Selective Service. They will all 
remain only proposals until several problems 
are solved. The real barriers to change are 
the bureaucracies of the Selective Service 
System and the Defense Department, and 
conflicting views on how individuals may 

* Editor’s note: See the articles by Edward Ken- 
nedy and Margaret Mead in this issue. 

26 National Advisory Commission, of. cit., p. 61. 


27 Hatfield, of. cit., p. 12. 
28 Ibid. 
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exercise their right of free choice in a democ- 
racy. General Hershey has worked with the 
Selective Service System since 1936. He and 
his subordinates have a vested interest in the 
continued operation of the organization. In 
addition, the Selective Service System has 
been drafting men for so long that officials 
in the system, as well as bureaucrats at the 
Department of Defense and many of the 
Congressmen and Senators they deal with, 
feel the draft is tried and proven and should 
remain, even if it has defects. The draft is 


.the way military manpower has been re- 


cruited for over 25 years. It is a system 
bureaucrats know. Change endangers their 
positions, requires thinking and alters time- 
worn procedures. 

The draft is democratic to men like Gen- 
eral Hershey who believe that individual 
liberty and personal belief must be subordi- 
nated to the group. In testimony before a 
congressional committee, Hershey said: 


I do not want to go along with a volunteer basis. 
I think a fellow should be compelled to become 
better and not let him use his discretion whether 
he wants to get smarter, more healthy or more 
honest. . . .27 
“Better” in this case is Hershey’s value judg- 
ment, not that of the fellow who has to serve. 
This view contrasts with that of supporters of 
a voluntary force. Senator Mark Hatfield, 
one such supporter, has said: 
. . . personal liberty is not a privilege. It is not 
a concession granted by Government that must 
be paid for by military service. It is the guaran- 
teed right of democracy. It must not be com- 
promised.28 


No change in the Selective Service System 
will occur until men like Hershey are either 
convinced of the need for change or are re- 
moved from office. The conclusions of Gen- 
eral Clark’s panel, the congressional response 
to the report of the President’s Commission 
embodied in the 1967 draft legislation, and 
the April, 1968, Presidential report on the 
commission’s recommendations, which sup- 
ported General Hershey’s position, indicate 
the power of Selective Service supporters, and 
underscore the obstacles facing those who 
wish to change the present system. 








SOCIETY, THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


(Continued from page 83) 


A NATIONAL SERVICE MODEL 


What sort of wholly “democratic” National 
Service system along these lines can one then 
envision? Anybody can play this game; it is 
special fun because none of us has the power 
to do any harm. Briefly, I would say that 
each individual would be recognized as 
having his professional or vocational position, 
which would earn him his bread, and his 
avocational “service” activities, as well as his 
personal, hobby, and recreational interests. 
There would be the same kind of free market 
for the service activities as for jobs, and they 
would be in every kind of agency that is in 
the public interest, on every level from the 
neighborhood to the international. The com- 
puter would match people to needs, record 
performance, and provide as much of a 
public “score card” as an individual wanted. 

Extracurricular activities of a socially-useful 
nature would be included at least from the 
upper-grades on. All contributions of time, 
energy, money would “count” in perhaps a 
composite yearly, and perhaps lifetime, score, 
which could be either private to the indi- 
vidual or public. A full-time but low-paid 
service activity would be defined as the volun- 
tary percentage—the difference between what 
the job would be paid professionally and what 
the volunteer receives. 


WEIGHTED OPINIONS 


Part of the revolutionary change to volun- 
tarism and participation in decision-making 
would involve also the individual’s views on 
issues; and it might well be that his opinions 
would count more with the weight of his 
citizen score. (Voting, and political partici- 
pation of any kind, could of course be in- 
cluded in the program.) Thus an actively 
participating citizen would have more social 
power, and perhaps political power, depend- 
ing upon the quantity and quality of his 
voluntary activities. Military service could 
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well be part of the system; the soldier’s points 
for “service” supplementing his pay. All 
would be as voluntary as 39 flavors of ice 
cream. 

That is sufficient for a beginning, with but 
one concluding item for private thought. In 
January of 1967, Chicago suffered a phe- 
nomenal snow storm, which halted the life 
of the city for some days. Nobody could 
move around the city, and television was 
the medium for help to the sick, the old, the 
isolated. There was no possibility of clear- 
ing any but the principal streets, and for a 
week or more most residential streets were 
impassable. It seemed obvious at the very 
beginning that since everybody was immobil- 
ized at home—schools, stores, factories were 
closed—the resident manpower should be 
mobilized to do something together to clear 
the streets. It was suggested to the mayor 
that he bring to television the engineers who 
could advise us how to do this. The mayor 
and his cabinet of professionals refused, say- 
ing that somebody might get a heart attack, 
and the healthy young were left without 
leadership or exercise. Meanwhile from day 
to day there were stories that everything was 
under control; equipment was coming from 
other cities; more men were being hired; and 
so on. And the street-clearing budget 
mounted. The mayor pleaded with the peo- 
ple to stay home, while the professionals 
attempted the impossible. In the end the 
snow turned to ice and it was April before 
it was gone. 

In the society of tomorrow, the attitude and 
expectations of public officials—under pres- 
sure of the difficulties of governing a metrop- 
olis as well as the demand for participation 
of people—will change rapidly. In emergen- 
cies, appropriate people will be mobilized in 
appropriate ways. But more important, 
public education-through-action will become 
a continuous process. In tomorrow’s world, 
the whole citizenry under the positive leader- 
ship of elected officials will be making policy 
by participation not only in developing the 
system, but in living it out from day to day. 
Only so can we meet the challenge of this 
century. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE AND 
AMERICAN TRADITION 


(Continued from page 77) 


lack employable skills would be eligible to 
devote their entire term of national service, 
if required, to acquiring these vital human 
needs. Such reclamation would wipe out 
our greatest social loss as well as the most 
acute human despair. 

Buried in the deep slums or the rural back- 
waters, candidates for the human wastebin 
cannot be reached by appeals to join a volun- 
tary system. Only by enrolling the disadvan- 
taged—along with all others—could they be 
convinced that they were being accepted by 
society. 

Conversely, many youths among the most 
affluent would also be deaf to the appeal of 
a voluntary service. Purpose and commit- 
ment are their aims, even when unrecognized. 
Yet they reject the commitments and distrust 
the blandishments of their elders. They will 
not volunteer. 

In the past, economic compulsion, the 
need for food and shelter and clothing, has 
called forth the ability of all who were able. 
For the modern affluent, the age of affluence 
has destroyed the traditional mainsprings of 
ambition, industry and service. Only by ex- 
posing the affluent youth to the depth and 
breadth of the world’s needs for service can 
they be turned to the commitment they seek. 

There are many who have found this com- 
mitment today, in our schools and hospitals 
and elsewhere. Their early training and ex- 
perience fortunately brought them face to 
face with the urgent and unmet needs of 
mankind. They found they were needed. 

The very word compulsion raises the 
hackles. Yet it is neither good nor evil save 
in context. Its evil connotation is associated 
with regimentation and conformity as op- 
posed to individualism and individuality. 

Absolute individualism died with the first 
acceptance of parental responsibility. It 
staged further retreat with each step forward 
in social responsibility. National service is 
only one more step in this process, and one 
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that leaves wide scope for the individual per- 
sonality. 

In such a program, no talent and no inter- 
est need be outlawed; there would be room 
for the individual bent of every national ser- 
viceman. Preliminary orientation would 
teach every young serviceman that some form 
of organized society is essential to human sur- 
vival, and is essentially a coming together for 
mutual support. He would emerge with one 
precept echoing in his ears: “The world 
needs you for what you are and what only 
you can do. And you need the world.” 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
PROGRAMS ABROAD 


(Continued from page 102) 


hand, national service is built around the 
cooperative. A youth serves in a national ser- 
vice club for two years. He may thereafter 
remain in his particular field for a career. 

Most African programs are directed 
toward turning unskilled youth into skilled 
members of growing societies. Countries in 
medium development stages—Chile, Colom- 
bia, Ethiopia, Iran, Korea, Panama, Peru, 
and Turkey—are utilizing university students 
in summer national service programs. Ethio- 
pia has made such service mandatory for uni- 
versity graduation. The advanced countries 
have gone the furthest toward full incorpora- 
tion of nonmilitary programs into their oblig- 
atory national services; and their volunteers, 
to complete the pattern, now train the volun- 
teers of less-advanced countries in giving ef- 
fective national service. 

National service programs are now under 
consideration in four more countries. The 
Algerian army is a member of the National 
Commission of Literacy, charged with execut- 
ing the National Literacy Campaign of the 
next ten years. 

Costa Rica has no obligatory military ser- 
vice. Despite this tradition, the country is 
now considering a project to make mandatory 
some type of community service through the 
National Youth Movement. 

The government of Jordan is considering 
a plan to incorporate all young Jordanians in 


a national service program lasting from ages 
17-21. The first two years would see strictly 
military service. The most talented would 
then remain in the military for two more 
years; the Jeast talented would join the labor 
force needed for vital development projects. 
The Army would get the funds saved through 
the government’s use of this inexpensive labor. 
These funds in turn would cover the military's 
cost in training manpower which would not 
otherwise be necessary for strictly military 
purposes. 

Lebanon, like Costa Rica, has no military 
obligation but also is considering an obligatory 
community service corps. 

Secretary General U Thant of the United 
Nations apparently approves of the national 
service pattern. He looks forward to the 
time when 


... people everywhere will consider that one or 
two years’ work for the cause of development, 
either in a far away country or in a depressed 
area of his own community, is a normal part of 
one’s education. 


Urged on by Thant and encouraged by the 
success of some of the existing programs de- 
scribed above, national governments which 
have not yet decided to incorporate alterna- 
tive nonmilitary service programs in their 
military defense systems have in some in- 
stances begun government-supported non- 
military programs separate from the military. 
These include “export” programs, whose 
volunteers serve full-time for at least a year 
outside their own countries; “domestic” volun- 
teers, educated and skilled individuals who 
serve within their own countries both full 
and part time for up to two years; and “youth 
service” volunteers, undereducated, disad- 
vantaged youth serving for up to two years 
within their own countries in programs which 
give them education and skill training. © 
Forty-six countries have one or more of 
these programs under government support. 
Program sizes vary considerably. The 18 
youth “export” programs range in size from 
12,000 for the United States and 2,500 each 
for France and Italy to 20 for Austria and a 
3-man program sponsored by Lichtenstein. 
Fourteen “domestic” programs include the 
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large programs of the United States (18,000), 
Tran (11,000), and Nepal (5,000) and 
the minuscule efforts of Thailand (50) and 
the Dominican Republic (30). The United 
States, again, has the largest of the 20 “Youth 
Service” forces (28,500), followed by Kenya 
and Mali, with 4,500 each, and ranging 
downward to Togo (100) and Gabon (50). 

The lessons of a comparative study of mili- 
tary systems are clear: no one system can be 
uniformly applied, and an individual coun- 
try’s system may have to be adjusted to move 
with the times. The politics and philosophies 
of individual nations play a large role in de- 
termining their manpower organization, but 
foreign experiences can be valuable measur- 
ing sticks for nations considering such adjust- 
ments. 


EISENHOWER’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


(Continued from page 105) 


processes. We should take nothing for 
granted. Only an alert and knowledgeable 
citizenry can compel the proper meshing of 
the huge industrial and military machinery 
of defense with our peaceful methods and 
goals, so that security and liberty may prosper 
together. 

Akin to, and largely responsible for the 
sweeping changes in our industrial-military 
posture, has been the technological revolution 
during recent decades. 

In this revolution, research has become 
central; it also becomes more formalized, 
complex and costly. A steadily increasing 
share is conducted for, by, or at the direction 
of, the federal government... . 

The prospect of domination of the nation’s 
scholars by federal employment, project allo- 
cations, and the power of money is ever pres- 
ent—and is gravely to be regarded. 

Yet, in holding scientific research and dis- 
covery in respect, as we should, we must also 
be alert to the equal and opposite danger that 
public policy could itself become the captive 
of a scientific-technological elite. 

It is the task of statesmanship to mold, to 
balance, and to integrate these and other 
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forces, new and old, within the principles of 
our democratic system—ever aiming toward 
the supreme goals of our free society. 

* * * 

Disarmament, with mutual honor and con- 
fidence, is a continuing imperative. Together 
we: must learn how to compose differences, 
not with arms, but with intellect’ and decent 
purpose. Because this need is so sharp and’ 
apparent I confess that I lay down my official 
responsibilities in this field with -a definite 
sense of disappointment. As one who has 
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witnessed the horror and the lingering sadness 
of war—as one who knows that another war 
could utterly destroy this civilization which 
has been so slowly and painfully built over 
thousands of years—I wish I could say to- 
night that a lasting peace is in sight. 
Happily, I can say that war has been 
avoided. Steady progress toward our ulti- 
mate goal has been made. But, so much re- 
mains to be done. As a private citizen, I 
shall never cease to do what little I can to 
help the world advance along that road... . 





The Draft Card Burning Case, 1968 


On May 27, 1968, the Supreme Court ruled 7 to 1 to uphold a 1965 law 
making it a crime to burn or otherwise destroy or mutilate a draft card. 
Excerpts from the Court’s decision follow: 


David Paul O’Brien and three companions 
burned their Selective Service registration certifi- 
cates on the steps of the South Boston Courthouse. 

For this act, O’Brien was indicted, tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced. He did not contest the fact 
that he had burned the certificate. He stated in 
argument to the jury that he burned the certificate 
publicly to influence others to adopt his antiwar 
beliefs, as he put it, “so that other people would 
re-evaluate their positions with Selective Service, 
with the armed forces, and re-evaluate their place 
in the culture of today, to hopefully consider my~ 
’ position.” 

O’Brien argued that the 1965 amendment pro- 
hibiting the knowing destruction or mutilation of 
certificates was unconstitutional because it was en- 
acted to abridge free speech, and because it served 
no legitimate legislative purpose. The District 
Court rejected these arguments, holding that the 
statute on its face did not abridge First Amendment 
rights, that the court was not competent to inquire 
into the motives of Congress in enacting the 1965 
amendment, and that the amendment was a reason- 
able exercise of the power of Congress to raise 
armies. ... 

Congress demonstrated its concern that certifi- 
cates issued by the Selective Service System might 
be abused well before the 1965 amendment here 
challenged. Under section (B) (1)—(5) of the 
1948 act, it was unlawful (1) to transfer a certifi- 


cate to aid a person in making false identification; 
(2) to possess a certificate not duly issued with the 
intent of using it for false identification; (3) to 
forge, alter, “or in any manner” change a certificate 
or any notation validly inscribed thereon; (4) to 
photograph or make an imitation of a certificate 
for the purpose of false identification, and (5) to 
possess a counterfeited or altered certificate. . . 

We note at the outset that the 1965 amendment 
plainly does not abridge free speech on its face, 
and we do not understand O’Brien to argue other- 
wise. Amended Section 12 (B) (3) on its face 
deals with conduct having no connection ‘with 
speech. It prohibits the knowing destruction of 
certificates issued by the Selective Service System, 
and there is nothing necessarily expressive about 
such conduct, 

O’Brien nonetheless argues that the 1965 amend- 
ment is unconstitutional in its application to him, 
and is unconstitutional as enacted because what he 
calls the “purpose” of Congress was “to suppress 
freedom of speech.” We consider these arguments 
separately. 

O’Brien first argues that the 1965 amendment is 
unconstitutional as applied to him because his act 
of burning his registration certificate was protected. 
“symbolic speech” within the First Amendment. 
His argument is that the freedom of expression 
which the First Amendment guarantees includes all 
modes of “communications of ideas by conduct,” 


and that his conduct is within this definition be- 
cause he did it in “demonstration against the war 
and against the draft.” 

We cannot accept the view that an apparently 
limitless variety of conduct can be labeled “speech” 
whenever the person engaging in the conduct in- 
tends thereby to express an idea. However, even on 
the assumption that the alleged communicative 
element in O’Brien’s conduct is sufficient to bring 
into play the First Amendment, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the destruction of a registration 
certificate is constitutionally protected activity. 

This court has held that when “speech” and 
“non-speech” elements are combined in the same 
course of conduct, a sufficiently important govern- 
mental interest in regulating the non-speech ele- 
ment can justify incidental limitations on First 
Amendment freedoms. 

To characterize the quality of the governmental 
interest which must appear, the Court has em- 
ployed a variety of descriptive terms: compelling; 
substantial; subordinating; paramount; cogent; 
strong. 

We think it clear that a government regulation 


is sufficiently justified if it is within the constitu- ` 


tional power of the Government; if it furthers an 
important or substantial governmental interest; if 
the governmental interest is unrelated to the sup- 
pression of free expression; and if the incidental 
restriction on alleged First Amendment freedom is 
no greater than is essential to the furtherance of 
that interest. We find that the 1965 amendment to 
Section 462 (B) (3) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act meets all of these re- 
quirements, and consequently that O’Brien can be 
constitutionally convicted for violating it. 

The constitutional power of Congress to raise 
and support armies and to make all laws necessary 
and proper to that end is broad and sweeping. 
The power of Congress to classify and conscript 
manpower for military service is “beyond question.” 

The issuance of certificates indicating the regis- 
tration and eligibility classification of individuals 
is a legitimate and substantial administrative aid 
in the functioning of this system, and legislation to 
insure the continuing availability of issued certifi- 
cates serves a legitimate and substantial purpose in 
the system’s administration. 

O’Brien’s argument to the contrary is necessarily 
premised upon his unrealistic characterization of 
Selective Service certificates. He essentially adopts 
the position that such certificates are so many 
pieces of paper designed to notify registrants of 
their registration or classification, to be retained 
or tossed in the wastebasket according to the con- 
venience or taste of the registrant. Once the regis- 
trant has received notification, according to this 
view, there is no reason for him to retain the 
certificates. 
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The many functions performed by Selective Ser- 
vice certificates establish beyond doubt that Con- 
gress has a legitimate and substantial interest in 
preventing their wanton and unrestrained destruc- 
tion and assuring their continuing availability by 
punishing people who knowingly and wilfully de- 
stroy or mutilate them... . 

We think it apparent that the continuing 
availability to each registrant of his Selective Ser- 
vice certificate substantially furthers the smooth 
and proper functioning of the system that Congress 
has established to rais armies. We think it also 
apparent that the nacion has a vital interest in 
having a system for raising armies that functions 
with maximum efficiency and is capable of easily 
and quickly responding to continually changing 
circumstances. For these reasons, the Government 
has a substantial interest in assuring the continuing 
availability of issued Selective Service certificates. 

It is equally clear that the 1965 amendment 
specifically protects tkis substantial governmental 
interest. We perceive no alternative means that 
would more precisely and narrowly assure the con- 
tinuing availability of issued Selective Service cer- 
tificates than a law which prohibits their wilful 
mutilation or destruction. The 1965 amendment 
prohibits such conduct and does nothing more. 

In other words, both the governmental interest 
and the operation of the 1965 amendment are 
limited to the noncommunicative aspect of 
O’Brien’s conduct. The governmental interest and 
the scope of the 1965 amendment are limited to 
preventing a harm to the smooth and efficient 
functioning of the Selective Service System. When 
O’Brien deliberately rendered unavailable his reg- 
istration certificate, he wilfully frustrated this gov- 
ernmental interest. For this noncommunicative 
impact of his conduct, and for nothing else, he 
was convicted. 

O’Brien finally argues that the 1965 amendment 
is unconstitutional as enacted because what he calls 
the “purpose” of Congress was “to suppress free- 
dom of speech.” We reject this argument because 
under settled principles the purpose of Congress, 
as O’Brien uses that term, is not a basis for declar- 
ing this legislation unconstitutional. 


JUSTICE DOUGLAS’ DISSENT 


The Court states that the constitutional power 
of Congress to raise and support armies is “broad 
and sweeping” and chat Congress’s power “to 
classify and conscript manpower for military ser- 
vice is beyond question.” ... The underlying and 
basic problem in this case, however, is whether 
conscription is permissible in the absence of a 
declaration of war. That question has not been 
briéfed, nor was it presented in oral argument; 
but it is, I submit, a question upon which the 
litigants and the country are entitled to a ruling. 
It is time that we made a ruling.... 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 104) 


A GREAT SOCIETY? Edited by Bertram 
Gross. (New York: Basic Books, 1966. 
350 pages and index, $8.50.) i 

This is political commentary with a dif- 
ference. Setting aside dollar signs and 
head counts, 12 articulate intellectuals sur- 
vey the American scene with untrammeled 
gusto. While sociology undergirds their 

- arguments, philosophy is allowed full sweep. 

Bertram Gross is not just being amusing 
when he points out that the paleontologists 
have recently “discovered the missing link 
between the apes and civilized man: us.” 
He is, rather, summarizing an unstated 
agreement among his coauthors. Man’s 
age-old reverence for things as they are— 
the desire above all else to maintain the 
present order—has been swept aside in 
this age. Change, dynamism and rejection 
of the old have become the new values. 

Daniel Bell, Kenneth Boulding, Peter 

. Drucker, Bertram Gross, Norton Long, 
Frank Manuel, Herbert Marcuse, Michael 

- Marien, Hans Morgenthau, Don Price, Sid- 
ney Ratner, Alvin Toffler and Robin Wil- 
liams, Jr., provide the enlightenment here. 
They see the Great Society as a transitional 
state (the latest of several in American his- 


tory) and they take delight in speculating’ 


on the future form of our society. O.E.S. 


THE POLITICS OF ACCOMMODA- 
TION: PLURALISM AND DEMOC- 
RACY IN THE NETHERLANDS. By 
Arend Lijphart. (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1968. 
222 pages, $5.75.) 

. The question Professor Lijphart poses is 
why “the social and ideological fragmenta- 
tion of the Dutch people has not been an 
insurmountable obstacle to the develop- 
ment and firm persistence of a stable, 
effective, and legitimate parliamentary de- 
mocracy.” The social structure of the 
Netherlands is profoundly pluralistic; ex- 
clusive class or religious groupings differen-. 


tiate “blocs? and deeply divide Dutch 
society. How then does parliamentary 
democracy succeed? 

The answer in this very well written book 
is: through the “politics of accommoda- 
tion.” There is a basic national consen- 
sus that the parliamentary system must be 
maintained. The nation may be divided 
socially, but it is not divided against itself 
on the matter of its constitutional structure, 
and this sentiment is supported by a strong 
sense of national loyalty. Practical politics 
takes place in a spirit of accommodation— 
the legacy of the constitutional and political 
struggles between 1878 and 1917. Accom- 
modation involves several factors. There 
is a businesslike approach to politics despite 
ideological and social differences; disputes 


-are settled pragmatically. There is tolera- 


tion for contending points of view. A 
highly elitist political structure makes com- 


- promise easier; leaders of all groups par- 
` ticipate in and gain proportional benefits 


from basic decisions. These habits of ac- 
commodation, called Pacificatie or peaceful 
settlement by the Dutch, have kept parlia- 
mentary democracy flourishing despite deep 
social cleavages within Dutch society. All 
these factors are detailed and analyzed with 
clarity in this excellent and illuminating 
book. 
George W. Baer 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


THE FIRST AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


TO GUINEA. By John H. Morrow. 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 


Press, 1968. 291 pages and index, $9.00.) 


Our first ambassador to Guinea, John 
Morrow, a Negro, was noteworthy because 
he went from college teaching to a sensitive 
diplomatic assignment, spoke the national 
language fluently, and behaved with a dig- 


` nity and directness that served his country 
_ well. Dr. Morrow empathized with the de- 
` sire of the Guineans for independence and 
' development. This brought him into frus- 


trating contact with the relative American 
indifference of the United States to the 
complex needs of Africa. 


His interesting reminiscences cover an 
important period of contemporary African 

- history: the emergence of Africa south of 
¿the Sahara to independence. Dealing 
largely with Guinea and its charismatic 
leader, Sekou Toure; they also touch in- 

. sightfully on events and personalities in the 
< Congo and Ghana. The successes and 
shortcomings of Soviet and Chinese efforts 


to develop influence among the new Afri- ' 


can nations are analyzed with care, but per- 

haps too sparely. The book captures the 

. atmosphere of Guinea, its problems and 

aspirations, and the outlook of its leaders. 

It also highlights the need for’ greater 

United States efforts to assist the new Afri- 

can nations in realizing their legitimate 

. goals, not out of any frenetic fear of com- 
munism, but in fulfillment of our own. 

A.Z.R. 


THE AMERICANS AND THE FRENCH. 
‘By Crane Brinton. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1968. 305 pages, tables, 
index and reading suggestions, $6.75.) 

Seventeen years after the publication of 
Donald McKay’s volume of the same title 

. in the American Foreign Policy Library, the 
editor of the series has provided a new 
book, justified by the vast changes—social, 
economic and political—which have altered 
the spirit and the face of France in the 

1950s and 1960’s. 
Professor Brinton’s volume fulfills the 
purpose of the series, to provide “hand- 

- books for current use.” An introductory 

-` chapter presents the physical aspects of the 

_ land.” It is followed by chapters in which 

. French politics and Franco-American rela- 
tions are discussed before and after the Sec- 
ond World War and, again, in the 1960's; 
the “economic miracle” of the last decade 
is analyzed; the political transformations 
and “cultural revolution” of the Fifth Re- 
public are elucidated; its future prospects 
are considered. Finally, a 20-page appen- 

dix provides a mass of very useful “facts 
about France.” 

- Very personal, easy to read, inevitably too 
simple for the specialist hut informative, 


- diers and foreign service officers. 


. perations of the Fifth Republic. 
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- clear and flowing, the book is addressed 


chiefly to beginning students, tourists who 
want to reach beyond travel brochures, sol- 
It can 
be recommended to all these as a good com- 
pact introduction to the land today. Those 
seeking a more scholarly but equally com- 


. pact introduction, may turn to John Cairn’s 


France (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, 1965). 


THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT. Politics in 


the Fifth Republic. By Philip M. Wil- 
liams. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1968. 136 pages and index, $5.75.) 
The progressive breakdown of institu- 
tions forged in and by nineteenth century 
men and societies when faced with quite 
different conditions is a crucial aspect of 
twentieth century history. The attempts 
which have been and still are being made 
to patch up and adapt them are part of 
twentieth century politics. This elegant 
and slender (but overpriced) book exam- 
ines the parliamentary system of the Fifth 
French Republic in a historical framework. 
Philip -Williams, a well known student of 
French political institutions, sets present 
structures and practices against the back- 
ground of the past so that what was done 
yesterday illuminates the actions, aspira- 
tions and survivals of today. A brilliant 
introduction provides the context; a judi- 
cious summing up assesses achievements 
and expectations. We see a strong legis- 
lative ‘(but seldom legislating) power re- 


. placed by a strong executive; the obstruc- 


tive tendencies of the old assemblies stifled 
along with their vositive capacity to criti- 
cize or control; a Milky Way-of parliamen- 
tary grouplets giving way to factional po- 
larization; the decline of the politicians, the 
rise of the managers and also that of an 
irresponsible President whose office has in- 
herited the spectacular aspects in which 
Parliament once revelled. 

Enlightened, clear, compact, precise, here 
is the best guide to the parliamentary op- 
E.W. 
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AMERICA PAST AND PRESENT: An 
Interpretation with Readings. Vol. 2. 
Edited by Vincent De Santis, J. J. Huth- 
macher and Benjamin Larabee. (Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1968. 692 pages, $5.50.) 

Here, in compact and useful form, is 
an interesting compilation of important 
speeches and papers. Dating from Lin- 
coln’s plan for reconstruction in 1863 

- through a speech by Senator J. William 

© Fulbright on America’s priorities in 1967, 
these excerpts cover a remarkably wide 
range of topic and political coloration. 

Many of the excerpts are hard to find 
elsewhere —.a television debate between 
John F. Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon 
in the 1960 presidential campaign, various 
attacks on the presidential policies of Harry 
S Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Her- 
bert Hoover and Andrew Johnson. There 
are attacks on and defenses of laissez faire, 
trusts, bimetallism, and many facets of 
American foreign policy. There are ex- 
cerpts from speeches of Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy attacking Communists, John Foster 
Dulles defending massive retaliation, and 
the Supreme Court decision outlawing the 
separate but equal doctrine in education. 

Volume I of this book covers the period 
from the colonies to the period immediately 
following the Civil War. Here, too, variety 


and interest are assured. ‘ 
O.E.S. 


ENGLAND: PREHISTORY TO THE 
PRESENT. By Arvel B. Erickson and 
Martin J. Havran. (New York: Praeger, 
1968. 608 pages, index, tables and bibli- 
ography, $10.) l 

It is no easy matter to cover history from 
the Celts to Harold Wilson in 600 pages 
without being superficial. Professors Erick- 
son and Havran are so well steeped in their 
subject and so interested in the people and 
happenings of English history that they in- 
fuse enthusiasm and color into a rapid 
survey. 

This volume will serve several purposes: 
it will act as a convenient chronology for 
students; jog the memories of genéral réad- 


ers; and be an appetizer for those insuffi- 

- ciently familiar with English history. 
The bibliography of suggested reading is 
unusually well done. O.E.S. 


HOW NATIONS BEHAVE: LAW AND 
FOREIGN POLICY. By Louis Henkin. 
(New York: Praeger, 1968. 271 pages, 
notes, bibliography and index, $7.50.) 

Professor Henkin has written a valuable 
book on a subject that is usually treated in 
dry-as-dust style. Two-thirds of the book 
is devoted to a perceptive summary of inter- 
national Jaw and its limitations, how na- 
tions behave and why they behave as they 
do—the political forces and the influence 
of law conditioned by such contemporary 
factors as nuclear weaponry and the 
United Nations. ; 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book for laymen is the short section devoted 
to case studies of the Suez crisis, the Eich- 
mann kidnapping and the Cuban missile 
crisis. Henkin sets forth the applicable 
rules of international law and details the 
moves of each country involved. He spec- 
ulates on the consideration given to law as 
opposed to national self-interest in each 
case. 

Henkin’s conclusions, briefly, may be out- 
lined as follows: history moves from force 
to diplomacy to law; responsible nations 
welcome the rule of law, and abide by it 
where possible; the corpus of international 
law is able to accommodate new weapons 

. and communications technology; reliance 
on international law is preferable to- reli- 
ance on “flexible” diplomacy in the long 
run. O.E.S. 


Erratum: Through a printing error, a line was 
transposed in the June, 1968, issue. On page 337 
the first line in the right column should- appear at 
the end of the last whole paragraph in the left 
column. 

Footnote 2 on that page should read: Marvin A. 
Kreidberg and Merton G. Henry, History of Mili- 
tary Mobilization in the United States Army 1775- 
1945. Department of the Army Pamphlet No. 20- 


-212 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- ` 


fice, 1955), p. 134. 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of June, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


forbidden to enter the West. Other East 
Germans will pay a $5 fee for travel docu- 
ments. ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL 
Berlin Crisis - 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Disarmament 
(See Intl, U.N.; U.S.S.R.) 


June 11—East Germany announces new re- 
strictions on land travel to and from West 
Berlin for West German citizens and 
freight. West Germans traveling through 
East Germany to Berlin will have to pay a 
$2.50 fee to obtain a round-trip visa. An 
increase in road and barge canal tolls and 
a transport tax on goods and passenger 
traffic to West Berlin will be instituted 
July 1. 

June 12—The U.S., Britain and France con- 
demn East Germany’s restrictions on Berlin France.) 
travel. In a joint statement, the 3 allied The British pound falls to $2.3829, a new 
powers declare that it is the Soviet Union’s low. 
responsibility to maintain free access to June 28—The Bank of France acts to bolster 
Berlin for West Germans and allied per- the franc, which falls to its legal minimum 
sonnel. in money markets of 4.9740 francs to the 

June 13—West German Chancellor Kurt- dollar. 

Georg Kiesinger flies to West Berlin: he de- 
Middle East Crisis 


clares that West Germany, along with its 

Western allies, is prepared to take “serious June 4—Israeli and Jordanian troops clash 
counter-measures” against the new travel along the Jordan River. Israeli jets strike 
restrictions. Drivers of cars and trucks Jordanian long-range guns on the east bank 
of the river near Irbid. 


wait in line 4 and 5 hours to fill in and 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) l 
(See France and U.S. Foreign Policy) 


International Monetary Crisis 


June 25—Banking sources in Zurich report 
that France has sold $28.6 million worth of 
gold to defend the franc. (See also 


obtain transit visas. Kiesinger promises 
that the West German government will 
assume the burden of the new levies. 


June 14—In an editorial in Neues Deutsch- 


land (East Germany’s official Communist 
party organ), the West German govern- 
ment is warned that “new unpleasant sur- 
prises” are planned unless it grants official 
recognition to East ‘Germany. 

June 20—The 3 Western allies and their 
NATO partners impose curbs on East Ger- 
man travel to Western countries: East 
German groups of journalists, political 
figures and parliamentary delegations are 


June 5—Israeli policemen clash with a silent 


Arab procession commemorating the first 
anniversary of the Arab-Israeli war. The 
marchers are mcurning the deaths of Jor- 
danian soldiers killed in the war. On the 
west bank of the Jordan River and in the 
occupied Gaza Strip, Arab shops and busi- 
nesses are closed. 

The U.N. Security Council meets at the 
request of Israel and Jordan to investigate 
continuing hostilities between the 2 nations. 


June 8—The Arab Conference for the Boy- 


cott of Israel, meeting in Lebanon since 
May 25, ends its session; a resolution is 
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approved, allowing agricultural products 
from the Israeli-occupied west bank of 
Jordan to enter Arab countries. 

June 16—Israel announces a plan to permit 
Arabs with relatives in the Israeli-occupied 
west bank area to cross from the east bank 
and vacation in the west bank’s resort area. 

The New York Times reports that last 
week Al Fatah (a Palestinian commando 
organization) issued a summary listing 49 
anti-Israeli operations in May; 37 such 
operations were reported in April. 

June 17—The New York Times reports that 
influential leaders in the Israeli cabinet 
have agreed on a plan to administer the 
west bank area of the Jordan River: a 
string of Israeli paramilitary settlements 
will be established along the western edge 
of the river to serve-as a security belt. The 
land west of the security belt will have an 
autonomous status under Jordan or be an 
independent entity. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 


(See also Intl, Berlin Crisis) 


June 25—The foreign ministers of NATO 
countries end a 2-day annual meeting; 
they issue a communiqué urging resistance 
to Communist threats to Berlin and the 
Mediterranean. 


United Nations 
(See also Middle East Crisis) 


June 10—By a vote of 92 to 4, with 22 ab- 
stentions, the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly approves the draft treaty 
to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 

June 12—The General Assembly, 95 to 4, 
with 21 abstentions, votes approval of a 
resolution endorsing the nuclear nonpro- 

-liferation treaty. U.S. President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, addressing the Assembly after 
the vote, declares that the treaty is “the 
most important international agreement in 
the field of disarmament since the nuclear 
age began.” (For the text of the treaty, see 
Current History, February and May, 1968). 

Voting 96 to 2, the General Assembly 


approves a resolution urging the Security 
Council to act to remove “the South Afri- 
can presence” from South-West Africa. 
The General Assembly “proclaims that in 
accordance with the desires of its people, 
South-West Africa shall henceforth be 
known as Namibia.” 

The 22nd session of the General Assem- 
bly is adjourned. 

June 17—In the Security Council, the U.S., 
Britain, and the Soviet Union: pledge to 
come to the immediate assistance of a non- 
nuclear country under threat of nuclear 
attack. The pledge is designed to en- 
courage nonnuclear nations to sign the 
nonproliferation treaty. 

June 19—By a vote of 10 to 0 (5 members 
abstain) the 15-member Security Council 
approves the U.S., British and Soviet se- 
curity pledge to nonnuclear nations. 

June 26—George W. Ball assumes his duties 
as chief U.S. representative to the U.N.; 
he replaces Arthur Goldberg. 


War in Vietnam 
(See also Vietnam, Republic of) 


June 3—Fighter-bombers, helicopters and 
tanks are called in to fight Vietcong in- 
filtrators in Cholon, Saigon’s Chinese 
quarter, and on the city’s outskirts, where 
fighting is in its ninth day. Seven high- 
ranking officials, including Saigon’s police 
chief, are killed and the mayor of Saigon is 
seriously wounded when a rocket hits a 
military command post. : 

June 4—The U.S. mission in Saigon reveals 
that the explosion which killed’ Saigon 
officials was caused by a malfunctioning 
U.S. rocket. 

June 5—At the Paris peace talks, Xuan 
Thuy, North Vietnam’s chief negotiator, 
demands that the U.S. “unconditionally 
cease the bombing and all other acts of 
war” against North Vietnam. 

June 7—Vietcong forces attack central Saigon 
with rifles: a large hospital, a Roman 
Catholic Church and the compound of the 
International Contro] Commission are hit. 

June 11—General William C. Westmoreland 


leaves his post as U.S. commander in Viet- 
nam to become army chief of staff. Yes- 
terday, Westmoreland declared that a 
classic military victory in Vietnam is im- 
possible because of U.S. policy limiting the 
expansion of the war. General Creighton 
W. Abrams becomes U.S. commander in 
Vietnam. 

June 12—Vietcong rockets bombard the 
Tansonnhut airbase in Saigon. During 
24 of the last 39 days, the Vietcong have 
attacked Saigon with rockets. 

At the Paris peace talks, chief U.S. nego- 
tiator W. Averell Harriman protests Viet- 
cong attacks against Saigon. 

June 16—The Vietcong sink a U.S. Navy 
patrol boat in waters near the demilitarized 
zone. - 

June 17—The U.S. command in Saigon says 
that North Vietnamese helicopters may 
have entered the war for the first time: 
unidentified aircraft have been picked up 
by radar near the eastern end of the de- 
militarized zone during the past 2 nights. 

June 26—The U.S. and North Vietnamese 
delegates hold their tenth negotiating ses- 
sion since May 13; each side declares that 
no progress has been achieved. 

June 27—The U.S. command in South Viet- 
nam announces that U.S. Marines are with- 
drawing from Khesanh, a base near the 

, demilitarized zone, partly because of 
enemy pressures. 


ARGENTINA 


June 1—Police clash with students in Buenos 
Aires, La Plata, Rosario and Tucuman. 
June 12—Students are driven out of the main 
building of the University of La Plata by 
riot policemen using tear gas. The build- 
ing was seized by 400 students protesting 
the refusal of the rector to allow students 
to mark the 50th anniversary of the stu- 
dent reform movement which began with 
a rebellion at the University of Córdoba 

on June 15, 1918. 


June 22—It is reported that the Argentine - 


Navy has taken 2 Soviet fishing vessels 
in tow for allegedly violating the nation’s 
200-mile limit. i 
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June 24—The Argentine Navy issues a state- 


ment disclosing that the Soviet fishing 
vessel Golfstrim, which was seized on 
June 21 by an Argentine gunboat, was 
damaged by shellfire when it tried to evade 
an Argentine escort ship. 


BELGIUM 


June 12—Gaston Eyskens, an economist, is 


named Premier of a coalition government, 
ending a 4-month hiatus. 


June 17—Premier Eyskens names 28 men to 


a coalition cabinet, the largest cabinet in 
Belgium’s history. Several duplicate posts 
have been established to handle the prob- 
lems of Flemish-speaking Flanders and 
French-speaking Wallonia. The 28 posts 
are equally divided between Flemings and 
Walloons. 


BRAZIL 


June 5—Students at the Federal University 


in Rio de Janeiro strike in protest against 
the government’s educational policy, bud- 
get cuts and delays in paying the profes- 
` sors. 


June 20—General Siseno Sarmento, com- 


mander of the First Army based in Rio de 
Janeiro, issues a statement declaring that 
the military will keep order “even if mea- 
sures restricting individual liberty have to 
be applied.” The statement follows a 
clash between police and student demon- . 
strators yesterday; 80 demonstrators were 
arrested; 20 more were treated at hospitals. 


June 21—In the third consecutive day of 


student disorders, students stone the U.S. 
embassy and fight the police. ‘Three per- 
sons, including a policeman, are killed. 


June 26—Some 10,000 students demonstrate 


to bring down the government of President 
Artur da Costa e Silva. No serious inci- 
dents are reported. 


CANADA 


June 25—The Likeral party, under Prime 


Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau, wins a 
decisive majority in federal elections. 
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COLOMBIA 


June. 7—President Carlos Lleras Restrepo 
announces that he plans to resign on June 
11. His announcement comes shortly after 
the Senate rejects his reform bill providing 
for proportional representation of all po- 
litical parties in the Cabinet. 

June 8—To demonstrate their support for 
President Lleras Restrepo, the Cabinet, 
22 governors and other high government 
officials announce their resignations. 

June 12—By a vote of 74 to 31, the Senate 
refuses to accept President Lleras Restrepo’s 
resignation. The vote of confidence keeps 
the President and his Cabinet in office. 


COSTA RICA 


June 7—It is reported that former President 
José Figueres has announced that he plans 
to seek the presidency in 1970 as a candi- 
date of the National Liberation party which 
he helped found. Rodrigo Carazo, chair- 
man of the Legislative Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Affairs, will also be a 
contender for the nomination at the party’s 
convention in the spring of’ 1969. 


z 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


June 4—Soviet tanks join military training 
exercises in Czechoslovakia. Defense min- 
istry spokesmen say Soviet and Polish 
troops will not remain permanently in 
Czechoslovakia. 

- June 9—A Czech economic mission leaves 
for Moscow to discuss Czech economic 
needs and to solicit Soviet cooperation in 
economic reforms. l . 

June 12—Liberalized travel laws for Czech 
citizens are proposed to the National As- 
sembly. i 

Premier Oldrich Cernik expresses hopes 
that members of the European Common 
Market will establish relations with Czecho- 
slovakia based on “equal partnership.” 

June 18—Marshal Ivan I. Yakubovsky, 
Soviet commander of the Warsaw Pact 
forces, assures the Czech people that cur- 
rent military maneuvers are limited and 
will involve only command staffs. 
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June 26—The. National Assembly votes over- 
whelmingly to abolish press censorship. - 


DAHOMEY 


June 28—A communiqué is issued announc- 
ing that the ruling Military Revolutionary 
Committee, the Armed Forces High Com- 
mand and the Cabinet at a joint meeting 
decided to invite Foreign Minister Emile 
Derlin Zinsou to become president and 
form the first civilian government in over 
2 years. 


ECUADOR 


June 2—Ecuador holds her first direct na- 
tional election in 8 years uneventfully. 
Three former Presidents are the leading 
candidates: José Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
Andrés Fernando Cérdova Nieto and 
Camilio Ponce Enriquez. 

June 3—Election results indicate that José 
Maria Velasco Ibarra, who has been Presi- 
dent of Ecuador 4 times in the last 34 
years, has won a fifth term. 

June 4—Velasco Ibarra says his Cabinet will 

. be open to elements of any political group 
as long as they support his program of 
social justice and national progress. He 
takes office September 16, 1968. 


FRANCE 


(See also France, Current History, July, 1968, 
page 57.) 


June 3—Premier Georges Pompidou urges 
workers to return to their jobs. He says 
the election is to be “for or against totali- 
.tarian communism.” ' 

June 4—The finance ministry borrows $745 
million from the International Monetary 
Fund to protect the French franc. (See 
also Intl, Monetary Crisis). 7 

The nationwide strike continues into its 
17th day. 

June 5—The new Minister of Economy and 
Finance, Maurice Couve de Murville, 
assures the European Common Market that 
France will honor the July 1 deadline for 
the abolition of tariffs. 

June 7—Thousands of Renault workers battle 


riot police in the first violence of the gen- 
eral strike. 

June 8—Bread prices rise by 10 per cent. 

Former Premier Georges Bidault returns 
from six years of exile in Belgium and 
Brazil following an amnesty granted by 
President Charles de Gaulle. 

June 11—One striker is killed and another 
is injured by police in a battle at an auto- 
mobile factory. Street fighting flares 
throughout Paris. 

June 15—Former General Raoul Salan and 
13 other exiled members of the Secret Army 
Organization are pardoned by de Gaulle 
and permitted to return to France. The 
amnesty measure is part of a Gaullist effort 
to secure right-wing support in the coming 
election on June 23. 

June 16—Paris police storm the Sorbonne 
and drive out student revolutionaries, end- 
ing an occupation of more than 7 weeks. 

June 23—National election returns give the 
Gaullist party about 46 per cent of the 
vote and control of the National Assembly. 

June 26—The Government takes a number 
of steps to strengthen the economy. Price 
controls are begun; exports are subsidized; 
temporary impert quotas are imposed on 
cars, steel, textiles and household appli- 
ances, effective July 1, 1968. 

June 27—Foreign Minister Michel Debré 
says U.S. retaliation against French trade 
measures would be: discriminatory. (See 
also U.S. Foreign Policy.) 

June 30—Pro-Gaullists capture 355 seats in 
run-off elections for the National Assembly. 
De Gaulle’s Union for the Defense of the 
Republic wins 291 of the 486 seats. The 
Communists win 33 seats, 40 fewer than 
previously held. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (East) 
(See also Intl, Berlin Crisis) 
June 11—The East German government an- 
nounces imposition of travel curbs for West 
Germans traveling to West Berlin. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) f 
June 12—West Berlin Mayor Klaus Schutz 
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blames East German travel bans on the 
Soviet government. He appeals to Great 
Britain, France and the U.S. to safeguard 
freedom of access for the city. (See also 
Intl, Berlin; U.S., Foreign Policy.) 

June 18—Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 
crosses into East Germany to discuss the 
ban on travel to West Berlin with Soviet 
authorities. 


GREECE 


June 1—The Greek military government re- 
leases 53 prisoners held on the islands of 
Leros and Yiaros. Some 2,400 political 
prisoners still remain on the islands. 

June 12—A new constitution to be voted on 
in a plebiscite next September is hailed by 
the military government as “one of the 
most democratic and progressive” in 
Europe. 

June 17—Deputy Premier Stylianos Patakos 
says that there will be no early elections for 
Parliament. 

June 20—Premier George Papadopoulos 
makes a number of cabinet changes, re- 
placing 9 of the 25 ministers. Several new 
undersecretaries are also added. Most new 
appointees are civilians. 


GUATEMALA 


June 6—Officials investigating the clash be- 
tween the army and guerrillas on May 11 
in the village of Taxarte in the state of 
Zacapa disclose they now believe 1 of the 
6 guerrillas killed in the clash was César 
Montes, leader of the Rebel Armed Forces. 

June 20—A state cf siege, in effect since 
March 18, is lifted and constitutional rights, 
which have been suspended since January, 
are restored. ‘The Government’s action 
reflects a drop in terrorist activity. 


HAITI 


June 21—Oswald Brandt, an elderly British 
millionaire, and his son, Clifford, deny be- 
fore a military tribunal they had anything 
to do with the unsuccessful invasion of Haiti 
and the attempt to overthrow President 
François Duvalier. The senior Brandt, 
who was born in Jamaica, is Jamaica’s 
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Consul in Haiti; his son is Jamaica’s Vice 
Consul. Both men are charged with hav- 
ing financed the unsuccessful invasion at- 
tempt by exiles on May 20. 

June 22—Charles Sanderson, First Secretary 
of the British High Commission in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, says he will be permitted to- 
Morrow to see David Knox, the British 
Director of Information for the Bahamas. 
Knox is being held on the charge of enter- 
ing Haiti with a false passport. 


HUNGARY 


June 13—Leaders of Hungary’s Communist 
party, headed by Janos Kadar, greet visit- 
ing Czech delegates led by Communist 
party leader Alexander Dubcek and Pre- 
mier Oldrich Cernik. 


INDIA 


June 7—Fighting breaks out between govern- 
ment troops and Naga tribesmen in Ko- 
hima, capital of Nagaland. Chinese Com- 
munist support for the Nagas is reported. 

June 9—Government forces attack a Naga 
guerrilla base, killing and capturing a num- 
ber of rebels. Chinese mortars and ma- 
chine guns are found. 

June 11—Troops are called out to put down 
riots between Hindus and Muslims in Nag- 
pur. 


INDONESIA 


June 6—President Suharto reshuffles his cabi- 
net, dropping 5 generals and 3 civilians and 
bringing in 8 civilian experts who can help 
strengthen the economy, 


ISRAEL 


June 23—Excavation begins on a new oil 
pipeline to run from Elath on the Gulf of 
Aqaba across the Negev desert to the port 
of Ascalon on the Mediterranean Sea. 


ITALY 


June 3—Rome police break up fights between 
extremist students occupying Rome Uni- 


versity and moderate students demanding 


a return to normal conditions. 
June 4—Workers and students riot in Turin, 
Genoa and Lanciano. 


June 5—The Cabinet, led by Premier Aldo 

_ Moro, resigns after 41% years in office. 

June 10—Mariano Rumor, secretary of the 
Christian Democratic party, is asked by 
President Giuseppe Saragat to form a new 
government, 

June 12—Mariano Rumor gives up his at- 
tempt to form a new government. 

June 24—Premier-designate Giovanni Leone 
(a Christian Democrat) announces the 
formation of a new Cabinet oriented to the 
center-right. i 


JAPAN 


June 13—Premier Eisaku Sato opens a na- 
tional election campaign by defending 
Japanese ties with the U.S. 

June 26—The island of Iwo Jima is returned 
to Japan by the U.S. 23 years after its cap- 
ture by, U.S. Marines during World War 
II. 


LEBANON 


June 1—Beirut is placed under martial law 
after yesterday’s shooting of President Ca- 
mille Chamoun by an assassin. Chamoun’s 
condition is reported good after surgery for 
bullets in the jaw and arm. 

June 15—President Chamoun leaves the hos- 
pital. 


MALAYSIA 


June 11—A 5-nation conference on the de- 
fense of Malaysia and Singapore draws 
pledges of continuing defense support from 
Australia, New Zealand and Great Britain. 
Great Britain’s withdrawal from the area 
in 1971 will not end her role in collective 
security. 


NIGERIA 


June 8—Continuous fighting around the Port 
Harcourt area causes heavy casualties to 
federal and Biafran troops. 

June 19—It is reported that tons of food and 
drugs are being distributed in areas of Ni- 
geria that are suffering from the civil war. 
The Red Cross is supervising distribution. 

June 22—Distribution of emergency food is 
being delayed in Biafra as investigators 


check charges of possible poisoning. Some 
poisoned food has already been reported. 


PAKISTAN 

June 6—Foreign Minister Arshad Husain an- 
nounces that Pakistan is gradually with- 
drawing from the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) and is no longer 
taking part in the military activities of the 
pact. 

June 8—Finance Minister N. M. Uqaili sets 
Pakistani defense spending in the next 
fiscal year at $500 million, an increase of 
$50 million above this year. 


SENEGAL 

June 1—The information ministry announces 
the arrest of leaders of the National Work- 
ers‘Union. 900 rioters are arrested follow- 
ing disturbances by students and workers. 

June 4—A cabinet reshuffle is announced by 
President Leopold Sedar Senghor after 
strikes and demonstrations by students and 
workers. A general economic slump is re- 
sponsible for the unrest. 

June 9—AII arrested students and workers 
are released. Government and labor repre- 
sentatives plan conferences on wage in- 
creases and price controls. 


SPAIN 

June 22—The Government announces that 
it has reached an agreement with Spanish 
Guinean representatives on a draft consti- 
tution for the colony. A referendum is to 
be held in the summer of 1968, and full 
independence for the colony is expected in 
the fall of 1968. 


THAILAND 
June 22—King Phumiphol Adulet presents 
the Thai people with a constitution after 
10 years of military rule. The constitution 
will provide the people with some measure 


of democracy. Elections for members of 
the Assembly will be held in 8 months. 


TRINIDAD 
June 25—Election results show that Prime 
Minister Eric Williams has retained con- 
trol of the government; his People’s Na- 
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tional Movement won 68 of 100 vacant 
-seats in local government elections yester- 
day (the first in 9 years). 


TURKEY 
June 2—Local elections draw a large turnout 
in a test of strength between the pro-Ameri- 
can Justice party and the opposition. 
June 8—The ruling Justice party registers 
minor gains to win a slim majority in the 
national government. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 3—Talks oper: in Moscow on a new 2- 
year pact to regulate exchanges of scien- 
tific, cultural, technological and educa- 
tional personnel between the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S. 

June 12—Izvestia, the official government 
newspaper, chides U.S. President Lyndon 
B. Johnson for his speech appealing for 
U.S.-Soviet cooperation in economic de- 
velopment and science. The paper declares 
that relations will remain “frozen” until the 
Vietnamese War is ended. 

June 27—Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
tells the Supreme Soviet that the U.S.S.R. 
is willing to start talks on missile curbs with 
the U.S., including limiting the deployment 
of antimissile defense systems. 

June 30—An American transport plane carry- 
ing troops to Vietnam, after reportedly 
straying off course, is forced to land by 
Soviet fighter planes on a Soviet island in 
the Kuriles north of Japan. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


June 17—By a vote of 319 to 246, the House 
of Commons tightens sanctions against 
Rhodesia. 

June 18—The House of Lords votes against 
Rhodesian sanctions, 193 to 184. The 
Government has threatened to deprive the 
Peers of their remaining powers if they vote 
against the measure. 

June 20—Prime Minister Harold Wilson con- 
demns the vote of the House of Lords and 
announces he will reform the upper house. 

June 26—The Commons defeats a vote to 
eliminate the House of Lords. 
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UNITED STATES 


Agriculture 


June 3—The Department of Agriculture re- 
veals that the federal government is going 
to operate food-donation programs in 42 
counties that have been unwilling to par- 
ticipate; this means that the thousand low- 
est-income counties in the nation will all 
be included in food-stamp or food-distribu- 
tion programs. 

June 12—Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 


Freeman advocates a $100-million increase- 


of funds for the food-stamp program, in a 

statement to the House Agriculture Com- 
_ mittee explaining that he has developed a 

deep awareness of poverty in the U.S. 


Civil Rights 


June 2—Civil rights leader Bayard Rustin 
calls for “national mobilization” in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on June 19, in sapport of the 
Poor People’s Campaign. 

June 7—Rustin resigns as national coordina- 
tor of the June 19 Solidarity Day march 
because its objectives are unclear. 

-June 8—Attorney General Ramsey Clark an- 
nounces the arrest in London of James Earl 
Ray, alleged assassin of Martin Luther 
King. 

' June 13—Ralph David Abernathy, successor 
to Martin Luther King as head of the 
. Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
and leader of the Poor People’s Campaign, 
says that reducing the price of food stamps 
does not help a hungry man without 
money. (See also Agriculturé.) 

June 19—In Washington, D.C., over 50,000 
persons participate in the “Solidarity Day” 
march of the Poor People’s Gampaign. 

June 24—Resurrection City, headquarters 
and campsite for the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign in Washington, D.C., is closed by 

police as its camping permit expires. Ralph 
David Abernathy and some 300 demon- 
strators are arrested. 
Federal troops and National Guardsmen 
are sent to keep order in Washington as 

-© rioting starts in the city’s midtown Negro 
section, 
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June 25—Abernathy is sentenced to 20 days 
in jail for taking part in an unlawful dem- 
onstration at the foot of Capitol Hill. Spe- 
cial police precautions in Washington, 

- D.C., are lifted and National Guardsmen 
are put on “standby” status. 


The Economy 


June 7—An increase in stock margins from 
70 per cent to 80 per cent is ordered by the 
Federal Reserve Board, to restrict the use 
of credit in the stock market. The down 
payment for stock purchase is now 80 per 
cent of the price of the stock. 

June 28—The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that the Consumer Price Index rose 
in May by 0.3 per cent. 


Foreign Policy 


June 4—President Lyndon B. Johnson, giv- 
ing the valedictory address at Glassboro 
State College, defends his Vietnam policy, 
offers advice on the Middle East crisis, 
condemns isolationism and proposes more 
collaboration with the U.S.S.R. 

President Johnson signs a bill authoriz- 
ing a U.S. contribution of $412 million in 
the planned increase of $1 billion in the 
ordinary capital of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

June 7—In a letter to U.A.R. President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, disclosed today, Presi- 
dent Johnson says he is pleased by Nasser’s 
indicated willingness to cooperate with 

. special U.N. envoy to the Middle East 
Gunnar V. Jarring. 

June 9—It is revealed in Ankara that the 
U.S. will turn over Site 23, an advanced 
$20-million communications center in Tur- 
key, to Turkey on June 14. 

June 13—Overriding minority opposition, 62 
to 21, the Senate approves a new interna- 
tional grain arrangement, raising the price 
of exported U.S. wheat to the new world 
minimum. 

June 14—Diplomatic channels in Washington 
reveal that West Germany has agreed to 
pay some $785 million to cover the cost of 
keeping U.S. troops and their dependents 
in West Germany. 


June 16—Diplomatic sources in Washington 
report that the U.S. has offered to release 
more than $5 million in blocked social se- 
curity and other government annuity pay- 
ments to residents of Czechoslovakia for- 
merly living in the U.S., in an attempt to 
improve relations with the Czech govern- 
ment. The heart of the impasse is the U.S. 
refusal to return $20 million in Czech gold 
bullion seized by the Allies at the close of 
World War II, unless Czechoslovakia 
makes compensation for American prop- 
erty nationalized by the Communists in 
1948. 

June 17—The President pledges support for 
West Berlin against East Germany’s “to- 
tally unprovoked and unjustified” mea- 
sures to restrict traffic to that city. (See 
also Intl, Berlin Crisis and East Germany.) 

June 26—William M. Roth, the President's 
special representative for trade negotiations, 
announces that the U.S. will impose spe- 
cial duties on French imports, because of 
the French plan to subsidize exports and 
curb imports. (See also France.) 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk, in Bonn, 
pledges that the U.S. and its allies will pro- 
tect West Berlin’s freedom. 


Government 


June 5—The President names a 10-member 
Commission on Violence to examine the 


roots of violence in the U.S., after New ` 


York Senator Robert F. Kennedy is fatally 
wounded by an assassin in Los Angeles, 
California. (See also Politics.) 

June 6—Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Wilbur Cohen announces the ap- 

_ pointment of Dr. Herbert L. Ley, Jr., to 
succeed Dr. James L. Goddard as Commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. l 

Charging “maladministration,” Director 

of the Voice of America John Charles Daly 
resigns his post because of alleged “execu- 

- tive undercutting” by United States Infor- 
mation Agency Director Leonard H. 
Marks. 

June 11—Under legislation that becomes ef- 
fective at midnight, employers of more than 
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25 persons are forbidden to discharge or 
refuse to hire an individual between 40 and 
65 years of age solely because of his age. 
The law was passed in December, 1967. 


June 12—Postmaster General W. Marvin 


Watson says that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will refuse to deliver firearms sent 
through the mail until local law enforce- 
ment officers have been informed by local 
postmasters of the identity of the recipient; 
such shipments must henceforth be clearly 
labeled “firearms.” Watson also classifies 
sawed-off shotguns and short-barrel rifles 
as “concealable” weapons, in effect barring 
them from the mails unless they are mailed 
to law enforcement officials and other 
authorized recipients. 


June 14—The Internal Revenue Service de- 


clares that the National Rifle Association, 
which lobbies against gun control legisla- 
tion, is classified as a “social welfare organi- 
zation” and is tax exempt. 

A federal district court finds Dr. Benja- 
min Spock and Yale chaplain William 
Sloane Coffin, with 2 others, guilty of con- 
spiracy to counsel evasion of the draft. 


June 15—President Johnson urges state and 


local support for uniform gun control legis- 
lation. 


June 19—The President signs the omnibus 


crime bill, noting that it contains “more 
good than bad.” The new law authorizes 
massive federal grants to improve local law 
enforcement. The President protests the 
law’s permission to state and local law en- 
forcement officers to tap telephones and 
indulge in other forms of eavesdropping. 
Controls on the sale of handguns are re- 
garded as “halfway measures” by the Presi- 
dent. 


June 21—Voting 64 to 16, the Senate com- 


pletes final action on the 10 per cent tax 
surcharge on individual and. corporate in- 
comes, retroactive for individuals April 
1 and for corporations January 1, 1968, 
and effective 15 days after the bill is signed. 
The new law requires the government to 
reduce its proposed spending by $6 billion 
in the 1969 fiscal year. 


June 24—President Johnson asks Congress 
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to enact legislation requiring the registra- 
tion of all firearms, and the licensing of 
owners. 

June 27—The President suggests a 26th 
Amendment to lower the voting age to 18. 
In 46 states, the voting age is 21. The 
amendment would extend the voting privi- 
lege to over 10 million young Americans. 

June 28—President Johnson signs the tax 
surcharge bill. 


Labor 

June 1—Contract agreements with all 5 ma- 
jor aluminum companies are reached by the 
United Steelworkers of America; the new 
agreements provide an average increase of 
55.9 cents an hour over a 3-year period for 
about half the nation’s aluminum workers. 
Members of the Aluminum Workers Inter- 
national Union strike against 2 major com- 
panies, the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica and the Reynolds Metals Company. 

Alcoa Aluminum (Aluminum Company 
of America) announces a price increase of 
one cent a pound on unalloyed primary 
aluminum ingot and of 4 per cent on cer- 
tain alloy ingots and most fabricated prod- 
ucts. 

June 2—The New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers end a 49-day 
strike when they sign a 3-year contract. 

June 14—I. W. Abel is elected to succeed 
United Automobile Workers’ President 
Walter Reuther as head of the Industrial 
Union Department of the A.F.L.-C.L.O. 

June 28—At midnight the National Mari- 
time Union stages a nationwide walkout. 

Military 

June 5—The Navy notifies relatives of the 99 
crewmen of the submarine Scorpion that 
the ship is “presumed lost” and the crew is 
presumed dead. The submarine has been 
missing since May 21. 

June 11—It is made public in Washington, 
D.C., that the Administration has acted to 
protect espionage ships operating in poten- 
tially dangerous waters. 

June 21—Secretary of the Army Stanley R. 
Resor announces that the Army will give 
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support from now on only to civilian 
marksmanship clubs whose members still 
face military service. Sales of ammunition 
will be restricted to limited quantities of 
.22 caliber; no pistols will be sold; only 
excess rifles specially designed for com- 
petitive marksmanship will be offered for 
sale. (See also Government.) 


Politics 


June 2—The Republican Coordinating Com- 
mittee charges that riots have been en- 
couraged by the Johnson administration 
because it has made political promises it 
could not keep. 

June 4—New York Senator Robert Kennedy 
is shot and critically wounded in Los An- 
geles as his victory in the California presi- 
dential primary election is being tabulated. 

Robert Kennedy wins over Vice-Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey and Minnesota 
Senator Eugene McCarthy in the South 
Dakota primary election. 

Michigan Representative Gerald F. Ford 
is named permanent chairman of the Re- 
publican national convention; the tempo- 
rary chairman is Massachusetts Senator 
Edward W. Brooke; Washington’s Gov- 
ernor Dan J. Evans will be the keynote 
speaker. 

An uncommitted slate led by New Jersey 
Governor Richard J. Hughes has reportedly 
won 65 of the state’s 80 delegates to the 
Democratic national convention. 

June 5—With 97 per cent of the returns in, 
Kennedy has won 46 per cent of the vote 
in the California Democratic primary. 
Senator McCarthy won 42 per cent and a 
third uncommitted slate reportedly favor- 
ing Humphrey won 12 per cent. 

June 6—Robert Kennedy dies at the age of 
42 after unsuccessful surgery to remove a 
bullet from his brain. 

June 7—Sirhan Bishara Sirhan, a Jerusalem- 
born Jordanian, is indicted for the murder 
of Robert Kennedy. 

June 19—McCarthy wins a majority of the 
delegate slates in the New York Democratic 
primary. 

Humphrey says that if he wins-the presi- 


dency, his administration will have “its. 


own program, its own nuances, its own 
sense of direction... . .” 

June. 21—In a Shower interview with editors 
of The New York Times, Humphrey calls 
for an immediate’ cease-fire in Vietnam. 

June 22—At the Connecticut state Demo- 
cratic convention, more than 200 Mc- 
Carthy supporters leave the convention 
after being refused 10 of the 44 delegates 
to the national convention. 

June 29—Ten of Oklahoma’s 41 dekens are 
given to McCarthy by Humphrey backers 
in the Oklahoma Democratic state con- 
vention. 


Supreme Court 


June 3—The Supreme Court rules unani- 
mously that public school teachers may not 
be fired for criticizing school officials if they 
offer the criticism in good faith, even if 
some of the charges are untrue. ` 

The Court rules that in capital cases, in- 
dividuals holding general conscientious 
‘scruples against capital punishment may 
not be barred from juries; if such persons 
have been barred from a jury, its sentence 
of death is invalid. The decision is retro- 
active. : 

June 10—The Court rules unanimously that 
public employees cannot be dismissed for 
refusing to sign waivers of immunity from 


prosecution before testifying to a grand _ 


jury. Requiring such employees to waive 
the privilege against self-incrimination is a 
denial of constitutional rights. 

The Court rules 6 to 2 that state em- 
ployees of schools, hospitals and related 
institutions are entitled to minimum wage 
and overtime provisions of federal law. 

The Court rules 6 to 3 that a 1965 New 
York state law requiring public schools to 
lend textbooks to private and parochial 
school students is constitutional. 

The Court, in 2 opinions written by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, rules that police- 
men have the right: to stop suspicious-look- 
ing individuals and search them for weap- 
ons if “a reasonably prudent man in the 
circumstances would be warranted in the 
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belief that his safety or that of others was 
in danger.” 

In a 7-0 decision, the Court rules that 
the Federal Communications Commission 
has the power to regulate community an- 
tenna television systems, or CATV. 

June 17—The Court rules unanimously that 
welfare benefits for dependent children 
cannot be refused by a state because the 
mothers of such children “cohabit” in or 
outside their homes with any single or able- 
bodied married men. In 19 states.and the 
District of Columbia, federal aid has been 
denied to some 5(€0,000 children because 
of various “substitute father” rules. 

The Court rules 5 to 1 that community 
antenna television systems which pick up 
copyrighted programs from the air and 
distribute them by cable to their subscrib- 
ers are:not infringing copyrights. 

In a 7-2 decision, the Court rules that 
a civil rights law of 1866 prohibits racial 
discrimination in all sales and rentals of 
property, including property transactions 
by private owners which are not covered 
in the fair housing provisions of the 1968 
civil rights law. Rentals in units contain- 
ing fewer than 5 families, excluded from 
the 1968 law, are also covered in the 1866 
law. : 

The Court rules 5 to 4 that jailing 
chronic alcoholics for drunkenness in 
public is not a violation of their constitu- 
tional rights. 

The Court rules 6 to 3 that if police ob- 
tain evidence by eavesdropping on party- 
line telephones, such evidence may not be 
used in state courts to convict an indi- 
vidual. 

June 21—It is revealed in Washington ‘that 
Chief Justice Earl Warren has resigned 
from the Supreme Court at the age of 77, 
after 15 years as Chief Justice. 

June 26—President Johnson names Associate 
Justice Abe Fortas as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, succeeding retiring Earl 
Warren. He names Judge Homer Thorn- 
berry, a former Texas congressman, to fill 
Fortas’ seat on the Court. Both nomina- 
tions must be confirmed by the Senate. 
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URUGUAY 


June 13—The Government decrees limited 
martial law to cope with strikes by civil 
servants and spreading student unrest. 

June 18—Thousands of workers obey a na- 
tional strike call by the National Workers’ 
Convention to protest the security mea- 
sures imposed by the Government on June 
13. 


VATICAN 


June 30—Pope Paul VI delivers a new credo 
affirming Papal infallibility. 


VENEZUELA 


June 9—Guerrillas ambush an army convoy 
in the coastal state of Falcon, killing 5 
soldiers and wounding 11. 

June 18—Foreign Minister Ignacio Iribarrén 
Borges announces that Venezuela has re- 
leased the Soviet tug seized June 14 for 

. violating Venezuelan waters following an 
apology from the Soviet government. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 


June 24—A North Vietnamese delegation 
arrives in the U.S.S.R. for aid talks. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


June 8—Colonel Tran Van Hai becomes 
national police chief; he replaces Major 
General Nguyen Ngoc Loan who was a 
close friend of Vice-President Nguyen Cao 
Ky. It is also reported that the mayor of 
Saigon, Colonel Van Van Cua, has been 
succeeded by Colonel Do Kien Nhieu. 
The appointments of Nhieu and Hai are 
regarded as steps by President Nguyen Van 
Thieu to consolidate his power. 

June 12—Ky resigns as head of South Viet- 
nam’s People’s Self-Defense Committee. 
June 14—Premier Tran Van Huong an- 
nounces that he has accepted the Cabinet’s 
recommendation, made at a meeting yes- 
terday, that Phan Quang Dan, minister of 
state, be ousted from the Cabinet. 
lecture tour of the U.S., Dr. Dan stated 
last week that the South Vietnamese gov- 
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ernment should talk directly with the Viet- 
cong. 

June 15—The South Vietnamese parliament 
approves the first general mobilization law 
drafting all men 18 to 43 years of age; 
200,000 men will-be drafted by Dec. 31, 
1968. 

June 17—In the student newspaper Sinh 
Viet, the Saigon University Student Union, 
representing 25,000 students, condemns 
the war and urges a negotiated settlement. 

Speaking on national television, Vice- 
President Ky tells the people to support the 
national government and avoid any coups 
d'état. i 

June 26—In the South Vietnamese House of 
Representatives, member after member de- 
nounces American handling of the war and 
the Paris peace talks; they demand that 
the U.S. consult more closely with the 
South Vietnamese government. 

June 29—Premier Tran Van Huong, in an 
interview, declares that he plans to oust 50 
to 100 district chiefs within the next month 
in an attack on corruption. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


June 4—-Public demonstrations, meetings and 
parades are banned in Belgrade because 
of the two-day-old student uprising. 

June 5—Rejecting official concessions, stu- 
dents at Belgrade University vote to con- 
tinue their sit-in; the students have re- 
named the university “Karl Marx Red Uni- 
versity.” 

June 9—Speaking on television and radio,' 
President Tito asks students to end their 
revolt and to work with him in solving 
student problems. 

June 10—Indian President Zakir Husain 
arrives in,Belgrade for a 5-day state visit. 
June 11—Classes resume at Belgrade Uni- 
versity as students heed President Tito’s 
call to return, following his promise to re- 

lieve student problems. 
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Seven authors in this issue examine Mainland China’s relationships with 
other areas of the world, and the political, economic and population pressures 
within the country. Our first author describes how “natural disaster, the 

' ravages of local warlords and the accumulated resentments of landlord exploita- 
tion [in the mid-1920’s] exposed for Mao the key to the ‘boundless energy of the 


masses’ . 
force.” 


. which, once liberated, could make the peasanis a revolutionary 


The Pattern of the Chinese Revolution 


By Ricuarp H. Solomon 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


OLITICAL REVOLUTIONS in the Western 

world and the social changes associ- 

ated with them have above all been 
urban phenomena. The political traditions 
of the West have grown from the experiences 
of the Greek city-state, and the Rome of the 
Caesars. The roots of present-day industrial 
and artistic developments are to be found in 
the cities of Renaissance Italy; and Western 
religious values are symbolized in the urban 
centers of Rome and Jerusalem. The pat- 
tern of political revolution in an industrializ- 
ing age also bears the labels of urban foci: 
the Bastille and the Commune of Paris, and 
the Leningrad Soviet. 

The highly visible political revolutions of 
our time were preceded by less evident social 
changes which were decades or even centuries 
in the making. Developments in commerce, 
technology and manufacturing processes 
made possible the growth of new social group- 
ings and classes; and the revolutions of power 
tended to reflect existing changes in social 
relationships and resources, with the pattern 
of change proceeding outward from urban 
centers. It is perhaps the “naturalness” of 


this pattern of social change in the West 
which has limited our ability to comprehend 
the workings of the social revolutions now 
convulsing the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. We hear Chinese Defense Minister 
Lin Piao’s assertion that the revolutions of 
the present era will be made by “surrounding 
the cities with the countryside,” but Ameri- 
can culture and experience do not enable 
Americans to comprehend the full meaning 
that lies behind Communist Party Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung’s polizical-military strategy of 
“people’s war.” 

What is the underlying social pattern of the 
Chinese revolution? And what lessons does 
it hold for a United States which seeks to ad- 
just to revolutionary change in cultures and 
nations far removed from its own experience? 
Had there been no war in Vietnam these 
questions would seem less pressing; but given 
our frustrating and costly involvement in the 
Vietnamese conflict we see all too clearly 
that the United States has failed to draw the 
proper conclusions from its earlier unsuccess- 
ful effort to relate to China and her revolu- 
tion. In the following discussion, certain 
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distinctive characteristics of the Chinese rev- 
olution will be highlighted, in the hope that 
they will make Americans more aware of the 
paradoxical choices that confront them as the 
United States reconsiders the nature and ex- 
tent of its involvement in Asia and other un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

China’s traditional political life, like her 
peasant-based agricultural economy, has been 
predominantly rural in focus. The imperial 
dynasties drew their strength from the Con- 
fucian-oriented gentry, a small leadership 
stratum linked to the land-tenure system and 
based on the quiet life of provincial adminis- 
trative centers and clan villages. 

The millennial endurance of this agrarian 
and family-centered political tradition was 
paralleled by the limited development of an 
urban life style. China’s few metropolitan 
centers and her provincial capitals were pri- 
marily centers of administrative and defense 
activity. The scholar-officials, seeing their 
life style and political power threatened by 
the expansion of commerce or technology, 
stunted the growth of powerful independent 
centers of business and manufacturing activ- 
‘ity. They checked the growth of heterodox 
views of society by linking the skill of literacy 
to the rote memorization of Confucian clas- 
sics. In short, China’s traditional urban 
life was not a center of new ideas or new 
sources of wealth, power, or social change; 


the “center of gravity” of this society was- 


rural. 


THE PATTERN SHATTERS 


This pattern of social and political life in 
imperial China was shattered during the last 
century by a combination of internal and ex- 
ternal factors. Internally, there were popu- 
lation pressures and peasant rebellion and a 
recurrently experienced decline in the vitality 
of dynastic leadership. But there were also 
the new factors: the penetration of foreign 
‘military and commercial power, new social 
and religious ideas, new educational prac- 
tices and the example of foreign revolutionary 
experience. 

Until World War II, it appeared likely 
that China would join the modern world 


through much the same pattern of political 
and social change that had been character- 
istic of the West. The centers of her twen- 
tieth century revolution were urban; but 
rather than being indigenous they were the 
product of Western intrusion: the coastal 
treaty port centers of commerce, manufactur- 
ing and educational opportunity were pre- 
cisely the kind of social development which 


had been resisted by generations of conserva- 


tive Confucian scholar-officials. These cities 
of the foreigner gave birth to new generations 
of Chinese with largely imported notions of 
how to modernize their society. The more 
moderate or conservative of these young 
people lent their talents and skills to the new 
Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
with its capital in Nanking. The Nationalists 
based their power on the slim periphery of 
coastal industrial centers still linked to foreign 
commerce and political support, while they 
sought indigenous backing from those political 
forces rooted in landed wealth. 

Even China’s more extreme revolutionaries 
of the 1920’s and the 1930's saw the cities as 
a focus of change. The newly formed Chi- 
nese Communist party, with urging and as- 
sistance from the Comintern, sought to come 
to power and bring about change by mobiliz- 
ing the country’s small working class. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s the Communists and National- 
ists competed for control of this small margin 
of modernity and industrial power in whai 
remained an overwhelmingly peasant society 

Between 1927 and 1932, two events pro- 
foundly altered the pattern of the Chinese 
revolution, reversing its pattern of growth 
Instead of urban centers of change extending 
their influence out to the rural areas the pat 
tern shifted to focus on “the countryside en 
circling the cities.’ First, Generalissim« 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang or National 
ist party succeeded in crushing the urbar 
organizational base of the Chinese Commu 
nist party. Between April and December o 
1927, Chiang’s armies destroyed the powe 
of the Communists in the labor unions, an 
routed their small military forces from th 
major cities. The Communist party leader 
ship was thrown into organizational disarray 
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Some of the party’s most determined young 
leaders fled to the mountains of south China, 
anxious not only to save their lives but to 
seek new ways of gaining power. 

The second major event was the Japanese 
invasion of China, beginning with the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria in late 1931, and leading 
to the full-scale invasion of China proper 
during the summer of 1937. This series of 
Japanese attacks overburdened a Nationalist 
government still trying to consolidate its 
power. Chiang Kai-shek’s efforts to deal a 
final death blow to the Communists’ newly 
formed peasant armies were thwarted by 
Japanese military pressures and a still-frag- 
mented domestic political life. The peasant 
military forces, built by Mao Tse-tung and 
Chu Teh in the mountains of southern China, 
had been driven with considerable effort by 
Chiang’s armies into a decimating “long 
march,” which saw the party’s new leadership 
escape to the northwest province of Shensi. 
Had the Japanese not invaded China proper 
in the summer of 1937, it seems very likely 
that Chiang would have destroyed this small 
and isolated Communist leadership core. 

1 Some of the flavor of the peasants’ desire to 
avoid contact with those with political power, and 
the manner in which China’s pre-Communist revo- 
lution had passed them by is contained in the fol- 


lowing recollection by a peasant from the north 
China province of Shensi: 


When I was nineteen, I got myself sheep and 
goats of my own, and two years after that we 
heard that there was a revolution. I ran off to 
the hills. Then we were told that now we were 
called the Republic of China, and that the 
Ch’ing dynasty was at an end. That was all. 
We were old country people, and seldom went 
into the town and never talked about such things 
as the emperor or government. Nobody would 
have dared do that. And we never saw them 
either. The officials in the nearest yamen 
watched over us, and they were the same after 
the revolution as before it. ` 


Ordinary people did not like . . . to see the 
officials. That was a thing one did only if com- 


pelled. If one met them, one had to kneel be- 
fore them. It was exactly the same after the 
revolution. I could not see that there was any 


difference at all. 


From Jan Myrdal, Report from a Chinese Village 
(London: Heinemann, 1965), pp. 286-87. 

A more complete discussion of the problems the 
Chinese Communists faced in dealing with the 
political passivity of the peasantry is contained in 
my article, “America’s Revolutionary Alliance with 
Communist China,” Asian Survey, December, 
1967, esp. pp. 833-40. 


But the Japanese did attack, driving the 
Nationalist government out of the coastal 
cities where their rule was most secure to the 
backwater Yangtze town of Chungking. And 
in the ensuing eight years of warfare, the 
Communists found a new lease on life. 
Freed from the threat of imminent Nationalist 
attack they set about building themselves a 
new peasant army, using the national “war 
of resistance” against Japan as a framework 
for their own political legitimacy. They built 
their military and crganizational strength on 
the leadership of idealistic intellectuals who 
had fled the cities, using the manpower of 
uprooted peasants. i 

The events of the war against the foreign 
invader and the subsequent civil conflict lead- 
ing to the Communist conquest of China in 
1949 have been told elsewhere in great detail. 
What is only now becoming obvious, how- 
ever, is the legacy of this revolutionary experi- 
ence, in which a small group of radical in- 
tellectuals built a “workers” party composed 
largely of peasants, and led a peasant army 
under the control of that party in the con- 
quest of national power. 

What is the particular style of political 
action that has grown from this pattern of 
revolution? And why do Mao and his sup- 
porters loudly proclaim that their revolution- 
ary experience is a model for the peoples of 
the underdeveloped world? An answer to 
these questions begins with the rather simple 
observation that the Communists in China 
launched their revolution on the social base 
of peasantry. Not only were peasants the 
main source of manpower for their armies, 
but the Communist party itself, on attaining 
power, was nearly 80 per cent a peasant party 
—and it remains in majority a peasant party 
to this day. 

The peasantry has been a particularly prob- 
lematical social class for those of a Commu- 
nist political orientation. Both Marx and 
Lenin recognized the conservative and basic- 
ally apolitical orientation of the peasants: 
their tenacious commitment to the land and 
family life; their basically antirevolutionary 
social views; and above all, their desire to 
avoid involvement in politics.1 While they 
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might provide manpower for revolutionary 
movements, they were not considered a class 
capable of playing a leading role in the revo- 
lutions of Europe. And as we pointed out 
earlier, even the first decade of Communist 
activity in China proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the workers would be the leading 
force of the revolution. It was only the 
crushing of party power in the urban areas 
in 1927 which forced a reconsideration of 
this basic Marxist premise, and gave Mao 
‘Tse-tung—a young man who earlier had dis- 
played a heterodox enthusiasm for the revo- 
lutionary potential of the peasantry—an op- 
portunity to build a political movement on 
the power base of a peasant army. 

How did Mao succeed—where others had 
hardly tried—in making the peasantry the 
main force of a social revolution? ‘Trial and 
error efforts to mobilize them into the Red 
Armies over nearly two decades gave Mao a 
firm belief in a formula for political partici- 
pation that seems to be composed of four 
essential elements: First, the use of a revolu- 
tionary ideology to explain to the peasants 
the political and social causes of their millen- 
nial misery and exploitation, to make them 
“conscious” of their role in the revolutionary 
struggle. Political “study” became a tech- 
nique for drawing out the suppressed resent- 
ments and hostility that are so much a part 
of peasant life in any underdeveloped society, 
and rationalized its release in terms of revo- 
lutionary goals. Emotional manipulation 
and “liberation” of the individual’s sense of 
injustice, outrage and hatred became the 
emotional basis of political participation in 
the Red Army and the Communist party. 
This highly emotional quality of political life 
became the second distinctive quality of Mao- 
ist politics. Thirdly, there was the develop- 
ment of elaborate and all-inclusive organiza- 
tional work to control the individuals who 
had been mobilized through political study, 
channeling their actions in politically mean- 
ingful directions. And fourthly, individuals 
thus politically “conscious,” emotionally “lib- 
erated,” and organized were directed into 
repeated political struggles: not only the mil- 
itary conflicts that have been so much a part 
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of the Communists’ rise to power, but also 
struggles with each individual’s own “back- 
ward” thinking and the mistaken attitudes 
and behavior of his comrades. 

This political formula was not something 
that Mao inherited fully developed from his 
Comintern mentors, or even from the early 
Chinese Communist leaders. It is a style 
of political action that evolved from years of 
trial and error in building a peasant party 
and army under the constant pressure of mil- 
itary campaigns and the threat of death. If 
we want to comprehend the depth of Mao’s 
continuing faith in this form of political ac- 
tion, it is necessary to recognize its undeniable 
effectiveness—in a period of intense social 
disruption—in taking politically passive peas- 
ants and turning them into highly motivated 
cadres of the revolution. 

The first Communist peasant organizers, 
mostly young students from the cities, first 
tried to reach the peasants and draw them 
into the revolution on the basis of formal 
ideological doctrines learned from their ur- 
ban professors. But the peasants were un- 
moved by pompous intellectual appeals; and 
their distrust of the young men in scholars’ 
gowns, based on their enduring awe of the 
literate official class, kept a “distance” be- 
tween these early Party members and their 
would-be peasant allies. 

It was finally the peasant insurrections of 
the mid-1920’s—triggered by natural disas- 
ters, the ravages of local warlords and the 
accumulated resentments of landlord exploi- 
tation—that exposed for Mao the key to the 
“boundless energy of the’ masses”: the fear 
of insecurity, the resentments and hatred of 
injustice and exploitation which, once lib- 
erated, could make the peasants a revolu- 
tionary force. 

On the basis of his perception of this 
emotional basis of the peasants’ revolutionary 
energy, Mao set about constructing organiza- 
tional forms and a style of political participa- 
tion to mobilize peasant energy to the tasks 
of winning power. The particular quality 
of politics which we have come to associate 
with Communist China seems to be the sum 
of Mao’s efforts: the constant and highly 
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organized political study or “thought reform” 
sessions designed to make people “conscious” 
of their rage at exploitation by “telling bit- 
terness’ or “vomiting bitter water’; the 
highly emotional “struggle” meetings, where 
dunce-capped enemies of the revolution are 
confronted and accused by the masses; and 
the recurrent frantic periods of political yun- 
tung or mass campaign, where the entire 
population is worked up to a frenzy over some 
particular “counter-revolutionary,” “revision- 
ist,” or “imperialist” enemy. 

In sum, Mao developed organizational 
methods by which the Chinese, a people long 
taught to value “harmony” in social relations, 
would be forced to confront their enemies: 
their resentments and hatreds would be “lib- 
erated” and, thus mobilized, would become 
the driving force of China’s social revolution. 

The emotionalism and conflict character- 
istic of the Chinese revolution seem hardly 
unique if compared to revolutionary experi- 
ences of other times and places. Indeed, the 
Maoist formula for revolutionary action un- 
doubtedly has its precedents. What does 
seem unique, however, is the fact that this 
particular style of political action has been 
maintained following the successful comple- 
tion of the revolution of power. In the 
Western experience the successful attainment 
of power by a group of revolutionaries has 
tended to mean the institutionalization of so- 
cial change, for the revolutions of our own 
tradition have proceeded on the basis of ex- 
isting and indigenous social, economic and 

‘ideological changes. And the Western city 
has been the focus of these changes. 


A BASIC DILEMMA 


When the Communists attained power in 
China in 1949, however, with the success of 
the Maoist strategy of “encircling the cities 
from the countryside,” the party leaders faced 
a fundamental dilemma: they had come to 
power committed to achieve national regen- 
eration through industrialization; yet their 
society and economy remained predominantly 
peasant-based, and even their party, the van- 
guard of the working class, was less than 15 
per cent worker in composition. Or, put in 


other terms, the revolution of power had 
been completed before the development of 
the social and economic changes which would 
make the goals of industrialization and na- 
tional unification attainable in the near fu- 
ture. 

In the history of post-1949 Chinese Com- 
munist politics there has been constant debate 
over the most effective manner for resolving 
this dilemma. The period of China’s First 
Five Year Plan, roughly covering the years 
1953-1957, was a time of trial of the “Soviet” 
experience in economic modernization: de- 
velopment of heavy industry was emphasized 
and the importance of technical planners and 
those with scientific skills was stressed. ‘This 
was a period when China’s national defense 
policy stressed the creation of a modern army, 
hierarchically organized and equipped with 
the weapons of conventional warfare that are 
the products of a heavy and technical indus- 
trial base. This was a time when the city, 
and all it represents in social and intellectual 
terms, was the focus of China’s drive for 
modernization. 

Toward the end of the First Five Year 
Plan, however, the full effects of China’s de- 
velopment dilemma—of the disparity be- 
tween a peasant society and proletarian goals 
—became more evident. The nation’s pop- 
ulation was expanding rapidly, and with this 
expansion came a decrease in the margin of 
agricultural surplus which could feed the ur- 
ban workers, provide raw materials for indus- 
try and earn foreign exchange for needed 
external purchases. The 1957 period of the 
“hundred flowers” criticism of the regime by 
the urban intellectuals must also have con- 
vinced Mao Tse-tung—a man who has long 
exhibited an almost irrational hatred for in- 
tellectual pretense—that the “bourgeoisie,” 
the residents of the cities, were unreliable al- 
lies in the continuing tasks of the social revo- 
lution. 

The party leadership’s response to this set 
of frustrations was to turn against an “urban- 
centered,’ moderately paced, rational and 
technically-oriented approach to develop- 
ment. In the context of the “great leap for- 
ward,” Mao Tse-tung invoked the leadership 
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techniques which had been painfully learned 
during the struggle for power, and which had 
brought the party to its 1949 victory. In 
mass-based and highly emotional assaults on 
the rural problems which continued to block 
China’s modernization, peasants were orga- 
nized into military formations for attacks on 
nature; party cadres, government workers 
and students were “sent down” (hsia fang) 
from the cities to work with the peasants in 
the countryside; and even the army was com- 
mitted to economic tasks, as it had been in 
pre-“liberation” days. In short, the rural 
areas once again became the focus of China’s 
revolution. ‘The enemy was identified as the 
imbalance between an urban-based ruling 
class longing for the power and material 
wealth of the twentieth century, and a so- 
ciety still overwhelmingly peasant. 

The subsequent failure of the “great leap” 
policies in the agricultural crisis of 1959- 
1962 did not solve the basic dilemma of 
China’s social revolution; but it did call into 
question for many Chinese the appropriate- 
ness of Mao’s revolutionary experience as a 
model for solving the country’s economic 
and social problems. A crisis of authority 
thus grew in the soil of the crisis of agricul- 
tural production. The effects of this ques- 
tioning of Mao’s formula for social develop- 
ment has now fully exploded upon China and 
the world in the current “great proletarian 
cultural revolution.” A leadership now frag- 
mented over questions of proper policy for 
national regeneration fights within itself for 
the power to impose radically different solu- 
tions to China’s development dilemma. 

The depth and bitterness of the current 


` leadership crisis in Communist China have 


astounded most of those who considered the 
“long march” generation of leaders to have 
been particularly cohesive and flexible in their 
discussion of policy. The extent of the pres- 
ent turmoil in China seems attributable to 
two factors. First, there is the seriousness of 
the policy issues which spawned the current 
crises. Not only a strategy for economic de- 
velopment, but national defense policy, Sino- 
Soviet relations, and China’s posture toward 
the underdeveloped world and toward the 
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United States have all added fuel to the de- 
bate. Secondly, the issue of leadership suc- 
cession—of who will succeed a partially dis- 
credited, or soon to be gone, Mao Tse-tung 
—has added a particularly bitter and per- 
sonal quality to the present conflict. While 
Mao’s opponents have been given little voice 
in the verbal hyperbole that has been part of 
the “cultural revolution” struggle, Mao him- 
self at least makes it clear that he seeks to 
sustain the style of leadership and political 
action which brought him and the Commu- 
nist party to power in China. 

In mobilizing China’s young people as 
“Red Guards” to struggle with those “repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeoisie who have 
wormed their way into the party and who 
want to bring about a restoration of capital- 
ism in China,” Mao is seeking to preserve a 


political style in which mass participation in 


highly emotional struggles with those bur- 
dened with China’s traditional customs and 
habits, social thinking and culture will dis- 
cipline the younger generation for the tasks 
of leading a continuing social revolution. 

Persisting attacks on China’s intellectuals 
and heightened efforts to educate the peas- 
ants in “socialist” culture indicate that Mao 
is also determined to make the countryside 
the continuing focus of China’s revolution. 
In a very real sense, Mao is responding to 
the fact that China’s revolution of power was 
achieved before the society had developed the 
social changes—the cultural shift from peas- 
ant to worker, the spread of functional liter- 
acy, the development of attitudes which will 
facilitate birth limitation and a high rate of 
savings, revisions in elite attitudes toward 
work and the use of power—which would 
make rapid modernization possible. 


(Continued on page 173) 
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The recent upheavals of “the cultural revolution” have made it harder than 


ever to get reliable statistics on China. 


This economist reviews the available 


facts and concludes that “Beneath all the shouting and pushing, there is the 
unresolved problem of feeding and clothing the millions. ... The cultural revolu- 
tion has in the last two years moved to the issues of the people’s livelihood... .” 


Communist China: 


The Economy and the Revolution 


By Jan S. PRYBYLA 
Professor of Economics, Pennsylvania State University 


OMMUNIST CHINA has published 
only one statistical manual: a slim, 
retrospective volume entitled Ten 

Great Years, covering the years 1949-1958. 
The figures for 1949-1952 are not very re- 
liable because of the modest state of statistical 
science in the country at that time. The 
data for 1953-1957 (the First Five-Year Plan 
period) are probably the best of the lot, but 
even here numerous technical difficulties arise. 
Figures for 1958 (the first year of the “great 
leap forward,” 1958-1960) were so exagger- 
ated and fanciful that even the Chinese later 
declared them to be totally misleading. No 
comprehensive statistics have been published 
since 1959. Since 1966, the information 
blackout.has been complete. One could go 
so far as to say that the amount of quantified 
information emanating from Peking in the 
last three years would fit comfortably on a 
sizable postage stamp. 

For a while (1961-1965) the Mainland 
press carried much interesting discussion 
about the economy. Here and there one 
could pick up a suggestive datum, a hint on 
what was going on in the fields of agriculture, 
industry and trade. After 1965, this type 
of reportage was replaced by inspirational 
articles extolling the thoughts of Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. The language of these es- 
says has become frozen by Maoist ritual. For 


a time, a study of the provincial press yielded 
some valuable information on leadership at- 
titudes, since it was one of the principal 
media through which instructions from the 
center were relayed to local authorities. In 
1967, the export of provincial newspapers 
was banned. The Communist party’s theo- 
retical organ Hung Chi (Red Flag) ceased 
publication on November 23, 1967. In 1967 
and early 1968, Red Guard wall posters could 
be resorted to in order to gain some idea as 
to the progress of events, but this source more 
often than not was contradictory and sensa- 
sationalist. In any event, curbs were put on 
foreign correspondents’ jotting down items 
from this wall literature. 

Businessmen and tourists supplied some 
news but, here again, the information was of 
limited value. Travel routes were at all 
times strictly controlled, exception being 
made for Communist sympathizers and others 
whose conclusions about China had been ar- 
rived at beforehand. Following the out- 
break of the “cultural revolution,” the num- 
ber of foreign visitors in China declined 
sharply. 

There is, therefore, a serious problem here. 
Although Western economists have been 
trained by Stalin’s secrecy complex to deal 
with this sort of censorship, the thoroughness 
of the informationai blackout is unparalleled 
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in the history of any modern nation. The 
figures used in the present article are Western 
estimates—informed guesses—based on tid- 
bits of news issuing from the Mainland. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
A number of general principles about the 
Chinese economy should be kept in mind. 
The designation, “planned economy,” does 
not apply to China. Like the rest of Chinese 
society, the economy in the past 19 years has 
been run by a series of short-term expedients, 
typically assuming the form of mass cam- 
paigns. The only period which fits the des- 
ignation of planning is 1953-1957. Gommu- 
nist China’s erratic course may be explained 
in various ways, among which policy disagree- 
ments within the top leadership should cer- 
tainly be included. The major stages of shift- 
ing policy were the rehabilitation period 
(1949-1952), the First Five-Year Plan 
(1953-1957), the liberal interlude (late 
1956-1957), the great leap forward (1958- 
1960), the period of retrenchment and re- 
building (1961-1965), and the great pro- 
letarian cultural revolution (1966 to the 
present). Each stage contained a number of 
minor substages, some of them mutually con- 
tradictory. Each stage also revealed policy 
shifts from right to left and back again de- 
pending on whether emphasis was placed on 
economic calculation or ideological euphoria. 
The cultural revolution, for example, shows 
at least seven such swings in the revolutionary 
pendulum. To some extent, these move- 
ments are consciously directed by the leaders 
on the theory of alternating tension and re- 
laxation. Increasingly, however, the swings 
appear to be spontaneous and uncontrollable. 
Like other underdeveloped economies, the 
Chinese economy is not fully integrated. 
There is a considerable element of localism 
1See Jan S. Prybyla, “Why Communist China’s 
Economy Has Not Collapsed After Two Years of 
Cultural Revolution,” in J. S. Prybyla (ed.), 
Communism at the Crossroads (University Park, 
Pa.: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 
MD inet P. Blaustein, Fundamental Legal Docu- 
ments of Communist China (South Hackensack, 
N.J.: Fred B. Rothman & Co., 1962), and F. Ka- 


linychev, “Democracy and Legality,’ Izvestia, 
February 12, 1967, p. 4. 


and local self-sufficiency in the mechanism. 
To some extent this is a legacy of the past 
which the Communists have tried to eradi- 
cate. On the other hand, not a few measures 
taken by the Communists since 1958 have 
tended to encourage local economic auton- 
omy. The interesting point about this is that 
it enables the economy to withstand upheav- 
als at the center, to keep on functioning lo- 
cally in spite of confusion at the top.* 

The Chinese economy is “aidless.” It has 
never received any: grants from abroad and 
the last long-term (Soviet) loan was received 
in 1954. China’s external economic contacts 
are based on cash (mostly hard cash) pay- 
ments and short-term credits for the purchase 
abroad of specified items. Two-thirds of the 
country’s trade is presently carried on with 
“capitalist” powers. 

At least since 1961, the Chinese economy 
has not been “Marxist-Leninist” in the Stal- 
inist sense. In the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Eu- 
rope the Stalinist economic priorities were— 
and to some extent still are—heavy industry, 
light industry, agriculture. China’s official 
priorities after 1960 have been: agriculture, 
light industry, heavy industry. This depar- 
ture from the orthodox pattern was largely 
dictated by the urgent need to feed and 
clothe a rapidly increasing population. 

In evaluating the performance of China’s 
economy one must constantly bear in mind 
the cultural gap between Western and Chi- 
nese conceptions of life. It is difficult enough 
to understand the workings of totalitarian 
systems when one has not been exposed to 
them directly and for considerable periods. 
It is even more difficult to grasp the elusive 
qualities of a totalitarian system imposed on 
a society whose values are very different from 
ours, and whose language loses more than the 
usual share of meaning in translation. There 
is no civil or criminal code in China today, 
nor are there any codes in other areas of law. 
The whole body of Chinese Communist law 
takes up just 600 pages of rather large print,” 
and most of the “laws” are, in fact, admin- 
istrative decrees, many of them applying ret- 
rospectively. The General Code of Laws of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty made it a criminal of- 
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fense to “do what you ought not to do.” 
The Chinese, moreover, have a capacity for 
separating the public from the private face, 
so that noisy expressions of obeisance on the 
part of private individuals must at all times 
be viewed not only in the context of a sys- 
tem of fear but in the light of a special ethic 
which existed long before Mao and Marx. 


AGRICULTURE 


At the end of December, 1966, the cultural 
revolution was extended to economic life. 
Red Guards and Maoist workers’ formations 
(“revolutionary rebels”) were ordered to take 
over offices, factories and farms. At this 
juncture, the upheaval in the “superstruc- 
ture” (politics and cultural life) invaded the 
“base” (the economy). Since that time, 
there have been several shifts to the left and 
right, but the important point is that the 
revolutionary turmoil is now common to both 
political and economic life and directly af- 
fects the growing of grain and the making of 
steel.’ 

When all the interesting but rather ex- 
traneous matter is discarded, China’s funda- 
mental problem is seen to be what it has 
always been: how to feed and clothe a grow- 
ing population. The economic answer to 
this problem lies in modernization, that is, 
the breaking out of the limits imposed on 
productivity by traditional methods of pro- 
duction, and the application of modern sci- 
ence and technology to the economic process. 
There are various ways in which this can be 

3 Jan S. Prybyla, “The Economic Cost,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, March-April 1968, pp. 1-13. 

4R. M. Field, “How Much Grain Does Com- 
munist China Produce?” The China Quarterly, 
January-March, 1968, pp. 105-107; L. D. Tretiak, 
“Population Picture,” Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, April 4, 1968, p. 14. 

5 The 1957 figure for population is based on 
the 1953 census. The 1957 figure for grain output 
is from Ten Great Years, (Peking: Foreign Lan- 
guages Press, 1960), p. 119. The 1967 grain 
figures are estimates by O. L. Dawson cited in E. F. 
Jones, “The Emerging Pattern of China’s Economic 
Revolution,” in An Economic Profile of Mainland 
China (Washington: Joint Economic Committee, 
U.S. Congress, 1967), Vol. I, p. 93; The Economist 
Intelligence Unit, Quarterly Economic Review: 
China, North Korea, Hong Kong, April, 1968, p. 
7; and E. F. Jones, of. cit., p. 93. For further dis- 


cussion of Mainland China’s population problem, 
see the article by Thomas Dow, Jr., in this issue. 


- done. 


However, because the margin between 
food and mouths to feed is extremely narrow, 
the range of options is for all practical pur- 
poses restricted to one: the development of 
agriculture. During the relatively pragmatic 
period, 1961-1965, the Chinese Communists 
recognized this constraint and applied them- 
selves to promoting agriculture and indus- 
tries directly serving agriculture, including 
light industries supplying the peasants with 
consumer goods. The importance of this 
sector is, of course, further enhanced by the 
fact that about 80 per cent of the Chinese 
people derive their living directly from the 
soil. Help from abroad must for the time 
being be ruled out. ‘ 
There are two hard figures to go on. The 
first is the 1953 population figure of 583 mil- 
lion, the second is the grain output figure for 
1957 which reads 185 million metric tons. ` 
Both figures seem reasonable and they have 
been repeatedly endorsed by official China. 
The rate of natural population increase since 
1953 is subject to dispute. Estimates range 
from 1.4 to 2.5 per cent per annum.* If the 
lower rate is taken, China’s population in 
1957 would be 615 million. The 2.5 per 
cent rate is probably too high. Taking a 
more reasonable rate of, say, 2 per cent per 
annum, the 1957 population would be 631 
million. Assuming a 1957 population of 615 
million and a domestic grain output of 185 
million tons, the per capita grain availability 
in 1957 works out at 0.3 tons. If the 2 per 
cent rate is assumed, the per capita grain 
availability in 1957 would be 0.29 tons. 
Now, if we assume that the average rate of 

population increase from 1953 to 1967 was 
1.4 per cent per year, China’s population in 
1967 would be 707 million (and 770 million, 
if the 2 per cent per annum rate is assumed). 
Western estimates show that grain output in 
1967 was 190-200 million metric tons.ë To 
this must be added 5 million metric tons of 
imported grain, giving either 195 or 205 mil- 
lion tons. Taking the lower population fig- 
ure (707 million) and the higher grain avail- 
ability figure (205 million tons), the per 
capita grain availability in 1967 works out 
at 0.29 tons. If the higher population figure 
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is taken (770 million) together with the 
higher grain figure (205 million tons), the 
result is a per capita grain availability of 0.27. 

All this may sound involved, but the con- 
clusion is simple: per capita grain availability 
in China was practically the same in 1967 as 
in 1957, and this on the most favorable as- 
sumptions. There appears to have been no 
visible improvement. It should be noted, of 
course, that the fact that the Chinese Com- 
munists have managed to keep up with popu- 
lation growth is in itself an achievement not 
shared by all underdeveloped countries. On 
the other hand, the result should be qualified 
at least in three ways. 

The 1967 harvest was exceptionally good. 
In fact, the cultural revolution has so far un- 
rolled in good weather, unlike the great leap 
forward. There are indications that in the 
last two years water conservancy projects 
have been neglected and that there has been 
an increase in illegal chopping down of trees 
by peasants. One is inclined to assume that 
the Chinese have not yet won their age-long 
battle against the elements, and that any seri- 
ous adverse change in weather is likely to 
affect agricultural output in much the same 
way as it did in the past. 

Grain distribution in 1957 was probably 
better than in 1967. One of the known ef- 
fects of the cultural revolution has been the 
disruption of rail transport. It is possible, 
therefore, that local shortages of grain have 
developed and that this may, in turn, have 
repercussions on labor productivity and the 
production of livestock. 

- There have been reports of widespread 
theft from storage bins and of illegal distribu- 
tion of grain to peasants by officials opposed 
to the Maoist line. It is also possible that the 
quality of storage has suffered and that, there- 
fore, loss of grain in storage has been higher 
than in 1957. 

One could validly object that grain avail- 
ability is only one measure of food supply, 


6 E. F. Jones, op. cit., p. 94 and Economist Intel- 
ligence Unit, op. cit., Annual Supplement 1968, 


P- 
7 Ibid. Cf., China News Analysis „Meng Kong), 
No. 691, January 12, 1968, pp. 
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and that there are other commodities which 
should be taken into account. The United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organization 
and other agencies have tried to quantify the 
problem in face of official Chinese silence, but 
the results are at best tentative. It is pos- 
sible to say, for example, that rice output, 
which was 86.8 million metric tons in 1957, 
reached about 88 million tons in 1966, that 
soybeans, which were at 10 million tons in 
1957, reached perhaps 11 million tons in 1966, 
and that is all. It is possible that the in- 
crease in the output of grain crops and other 
crops was due in part to increased per acre 
yields—which would be reasonable in view of 
the increased application of chemical ferti- 
lizers—but the evidence at this stage is rather 
uncertain. 

The overall conclusion which emerges is 
that a per capita grain availability of 0.3 
metric tons or thereabouts represents a satis- 
factory present level, but that it will be in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain this level in 
the future unless (a) a determined effort is 
made to raise per acre yields, extend the cul- 
tivated area and keep floods and droughts in 
check, and (b) the natural population in- 
crease is brought under control. This de- 
mands some hard thinking unhindered by 
dialectical] mysticism. There seems to be, 
frankly, very little room left for the kind of 
ideological calisthenics which the Chinese 
have enjoyed for the last three years. 

A final note about clothing, which means 
primarily cotton. The Chinese these days 
are not given to conspicuous consumption in 
the matter of apparel. The millions are 
drably but cleanly dressed. Cotton output 
appears at present to be inadequate to cover 


_ anything but the most modest requirements 


of domestic consumers and state exports. 
Total cotton production in 1957 was 1.64 mil- 
lion metric tons. By 1966, it had probably - 
declined to 1.3 million tons.” If, as the Chi- 
nese claim, cotton output in 1967 was better 
than in the previous year (let us assume a 
20 per cent improvement), it may now be 
roughly back where it was in 1957. 

And so in this area too, there is little room 
left for ideological revivalism. There is 
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rather an urgent need for economic rational- 
ity, as Mao’s Communist opponents have re- 
peatedly said. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


China’s foreign commerce is the one sector 
about which the outside world has relatively 
reliable information, simply because it is pos- 
sible to get at trade figures issued by China’s 
partners. The country’s total imports and 
exports are in the $3-$4 billion range, which 
is not very much by world standards, but is 
crucial for China. Again, shorn of interest- 
ing but somewhat irrelevant incidentals, for- 
eign trade is important for the Chinese be- 
cause it enables them to get chemical ferti- 
lizers and chemical plants and some indus- 
trial equipment which they lack, as well as 
wheat to fill the gap between inadequate and 
minimum nutritional standards. The chemi- 
cals, plants and wheat come overwhelmingly 
from the Western industrial countries and 
Japan. Australia, Canada, Argentina and 
France are the major wheat suppliers. A 
million tons of imported wheat costs the Chi- 
nese $50-$60 million in hard currencies, so 
that the annual expenditure on this item runs 
these days into some $250-$300 million. 

Since the wheat deals are settled in cash 
or on a short-term credit basis, the Chinese 
have to be very careful about their foreign 
exchange reserves and about the way their 
trade balance shapes up each year. What 
China’s foreign exchange (i.e., hard currency 
reserve) position is at present, is anybody’s 
guess, but there are clues. 

The Chinese have at all times scrupulously 
settled their foreign debts, even in the face 
of unfraternal provocation by the Soviets. 
They have paid promptly and in full, thus 
establishing for themselves a good name, if 
not a credit rating, in the world. Mainland 
China today has no outstanding debts, except 
the usual short-term ones, which are settled 
in the normal way. 

To pay for essential imports, the Chinese 

8J. S. Prybyla, “Communist China’s Foreign 
Exchange,” Queen’s Quarterly, Winter, 1965, pp. 
519-527; Economist Intelligence Unit, op. cit., 


(Annual Supplement, 1968), p. 11; China Trade 
Report, monthly issues. 


have made a determined effort to promote 
exports of agricultural commodities (e.g., 
rice) and light incustry products (e.g., cotton 
fabrics, cement, simple consumer goods). 

China’s foreign trade balance (commodity 
account) has usually been in slight surplus. 
In this way, a small inflow of foreign cur- 
rencies has been assured over the years. 

An important source of foreign exchange 
has been China’s trade with Hong Kong. 
The Chinese supply most of the goods and 
services (including water) which the Hong 
Kong population needs daily and buy very 
little from the colony. The surplus is settled 
by Hong Kong in pounds sterling. 

Invisible payments (i.e. the services ac- 
count), such as freight and insurance and the 
servicing of loans, are settled by hard cúr- 
rency remittances from overseas Chinese. It 
is estimated that overseas Chinese remit about 
$150 million to Mainland China every year, 
although the amount has no doubt fluctuated 
and has probably dropped to half that sum 
in each of the last three years. 

In some years, recourse has been made by 
the Chinese to Eullion sales, especially of 
silver. From 1959 to 1962, China sold in 
London about $50 million worth of bullion, 
and there have been no sales since. In 1965 
and 1966, the Chinese bought some gold in 
London, possibly as a hedge against the ex- 
pected devaluation of the British pound, in 
which China’s foreign exchange reserves are 
mainly held. China did not join in the rush 


- on gold at the end of 1967 and in early 1968.8 


Since the early 1950’s, but especially after 
the break with the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
have extended credits to various non-Com- 
munist developing countries. Most of these 
loans have been tied to the delivery of Chi- 
nese-made goods, although there have been 
a few instances of emergency foreign ex- 
change loans. As a rule, the loans are inter- 
est-free and directed to specific projects in 
the beneficiary countries. 

One of the disturbing side effects of the 
cultural revolution has been a decline in Chi- 
nese exports and a concurrent rise in imports, 
resulting in a trade deficit of some $50 mil- 
lion in 1966 and about $200 million in 1967. 
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The drop in exports is probably traceable in 
the first place to disruption in Chinese ports 
and confusion on the railroads, and also to 
production problems in industry. Less sig- 
nificantly, the cultural goings-on have 
strained China’s relations with a number of 
trading partners, including Hong Kong. 

Because of the continuing need to import 
wheat (in 1968 wheat imports are likely to 
exceed 6 million tons), there is here again no 
room for ideological exuberance. Most West 
European countries are eager to trade with 
Mainland China. Whether their eagerness 
will be rewarded depends to a considerable 
extent on China’s ability to put her own 
house in order quickly. Even Mao Tse- 
Tung, in his brief spells of economic ration- 
ality, has come around to this view. A Red 
Guard poster in Canton quoted him as saying 
that 


this nationwide disorder, including military dis- 
order, is to occur for the very last time. After 
that, the nation will return to peaceful order, 
and the world will once more be in the hands 
of revolutionary rebels. The Central Govern- 
ment this time deliberately allows the existence 
of this nationwide disorder.® 


There is a non sequitur in this (i.e., the revo- 
lutionary rebels are the agents of disorder), 
but it is at least more sober than the state- 
ment made by Wu Fa-hsien, Commander of 
the Air Force, in August, 1967: “in imple- 
menting Chairman Mao’s directives we must 
completely disregard whether we ‘understand 
them or not.’”?° 


INDUSTRY 


Industry, as well as agriculture, has been 
plagued throughout 1967 and the better part 
of 1968 by problems of labor discipline. The 
authority of professional managers and local 
government officials in charge of plants, of- 
fices and farms has been undermined, and 


® Quoted in Union Research Service (Hong 
Kong), January 19, 1968, p. 80 from Red Guards 
(October 23, 1967) a newspaper edited by the 
Red Guard Combat Unit of the 4th Field Army, 
Red Guard Canton General Headquarters. 

10 Quoted in L. D. Tretiak, “Less Fighting 
Talk,” Far Eastern Economic Review, January 11, 
1968, p. 46. 

11 See, for example, reports from the Chinese 
press in Union Research Service, January 16, 1968, 
p. 57 ff. 
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in numerous instances the professionals have 
been replaced by inexperienced mixed com- 
mittees of workers, rehabilitated cadres and 
the military. In addition, the workers have 
been torn by factional disputes, some siding 
with the Maoist revolutionary rebels, others 
with the anti-Maoist officials. By the latter 
part of 1967, the original issues had become 
blurred; personal vendettas appear to have 
been at least as important and frequent as 
ideological positions in causing clashes in 
factories and offices. The summer months of 
1967 were especially violent and bloody; 
armed clashes were reported daily from most 
industrial centers, with the army intervening 
now on this side, now on that. Instances 
of absenteeism and resort to go-slow tactics 
have often been mentioned in press, radio 
and wall poster reports. 

It seems’ fairly clear that industrial pro- 
duction was little affected by the early ideo- 
logical and power struggle phases of the cul- 
tural revolution in 1966. One gets the im- 
pression that output of most major industries 
in that year was somewhat better than in 
1965, although this is exactly what it says: 
an impression. The Chinese have published 
no industry-wide production figures, and 
Western estimates are based on scattered in- 
formation from various plants and localities 
and on the general tenor of the reports. It 
is possible that in 1966 China produced about 
10 million tons of crude oil (1.5 million in 
1957, and about 8 million tons in 1965), per- 
haps 40 million tons of iron ore (16 million 
tons in 1957), perhaps as much as 12 million 


(Continued on page 176) 
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In this careful analysis of Ching’s population trends and statistics, this 
sociologist shows that “it is difficult to imagine how the present agricultural 
system—with the highest rural densities in the world and the most primitive 
techniques of cultivation—is going to provide for a further increase of popu- 


lation.” 


The Population of China 


By THomas E. Dow, Jr. 
Field Associate, The Population Council 


ESPITE ALL the rhetoric about her iso- 
lation, China obviously exerts an 
enormous influence upon the world 

community. Inevitably, the political and 
economic realities of our time draw us into 
an orbit of common concern over the destiny 
of China. This concern is grounded in the 
realization that in an interdependent world 
we all share a common fate. Thus China’s 
prospects involve us all, as we strive—some- 
what belatedly—for a better understanding 
of them. 

There is no easy path to such an under- 
standing, but certain variables are more useful 
than others in suggesting the broad limits 
within which the social, political and eco- 
nomic drama will be played out. Popula- 
tion—particularly the size and rate of growth 
of a nation—constitutes one such variable, 
especially because it exposes those basic hu- 
man elements that affect all other variables. 
Accordingly, we shall try to explore the past 
and present dimensions of China’s popula- 
tion, and to anticipate the probable course of 
future growth, evaluating demographic pros- 
pects in the light of China’s family planning 
capacity and her economic needs. 

The total population of China was not 
fully known prior to 1953. Such totals as 
existed for earlier periods were not arrived at 
~~ 4 Ping-ti Ho, Studies on the Population of China, 


1368-1953 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1959), pp. 257-278. 
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by systematic census procedures and are 
therefore more or less distorted reflections of 
the true population at any given time. Nev- 
ertheless, there are long series of historical 
enumerations — of varying quality — which 
can be suitably adjusted to suggest at least 
the most probable pattern of population 
growth prior to 1953. The following figures 
represent such a reconstruction?: 


Year Population in millions 
1393 65 
1600 150 
1700 150 
1779 275 
1794 313 
1850 430 
1953 583 


The total picture is clearly one of very er- 
ratic growth which can best be explained in 
terms of constant birth rates and variable 
death rates; that is, fertility was apparently 
more or less fixed at a high level throughout 
this entire period, while mortality fluctuated 
significantly as a consequence of changing 
political and ecoromic conditions. When 
such conditions were favorable, population 
growth was sustained; when they were not, 
the population was barely able to maintain 
itself at existing levels. 

But how relevant is this Malthusian picture 
of China’s past for the postrevolutionary 
period? One would suspect that this historic 
pattern would be radically altered in a mod- 
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ernizing society, altered in such a way as to 
produce entirely unprecedented problems of 
population growth and control. The 1953 
census provides the first “clear” view of these 
new conditions. 


THE 1953 CENSUS 


In 1949 the political revolution in China 
was complete, but it was five years before its 
demographic dimensions were fully known. 
At the time of its initial success, the new 
leadership did not really know the size or 
growth-rate of the population.? This lack of 
information was considered particularly seri- 
ous in view of the proposed economic re- 
organization of Chinese society and the obvi- 
ous need for accurate demographic informa- 
tion in conjunction with this program. Ac- 
cordingly, a full scientific census—the first in 
China’s history—was planned for 1953, with 
the primary purpose of providing necessary 
statistics for use in national planning. 

Having committed itself to the project, the 
government made strenuous efforts to ensure 
that the census would yield reliable data. It 
reorganized its statistical bureau, constructed 
a very simple schedule of questions, “trained” 
over 2.5 million enumerators to administer 
these questions and widely publicized the 
impending event. With this preparation, the 
census was launched in 1953; it continued for 
more than one year. The results, released 
on November 1, 1954, indicated a total main- 
land population of 583 million. 

Naturally, the meaning of this figure is con- 
tingent on the validity of the census pro- 
cedure. Admittedly, there were many diffi- 
culties connected with this initial attempt, 
and they necessarily reduce the level of con- 
fidence that one can place in the final results. 
Among these difficulties were: 


The procedure requiring the head of the fam- 


2 Population estimates during this early period 
indicated progressively larger totals, but these 
figures were not considered reliable by the govern- 
ment. 

3 See Colin Clark, “La Population de Ja Chine 
Depuis 1915,” Population (November—December, 
1966), pp. 1191-1199. 

4S. Chandrasekhar, China’s Population (Hong 
Kong: Oxford University Press, 1960), p. 34. 


ily to report to the census office, rather than hav- 
ing the enumerator visit the home; 


The protracted length of the enumeration, on 
the one hand, and the political necessity of fin- 
ishing the enumeration by an arbitrary date, on 
the other; 


The joining of the census to a voter registra- 
tion scheme, so that the same enumeration served 
demographic and political purposes; 


and, finally, the dubious quality of the train- 
ing received by official and unofficial enumera- 
tors, 
All these factors and others undoubtedly con- 
tributed to a considerable but unknown de- 
gree of error, and perhaps warrant the con- 
clusion that the census did not achieve the 
level of accuracy one expects of a modern 
scientific survey. 

Yet other evidence suggests that these er- 
rors were not excessive, and that the result- 
ing count was a fairly accurate reflection of 
total population size. Most significant in this 
connection was the survey carried out in 1953 
to verify the accuracy of the census figures. 
The results suggest low levels of both omis- 
sion and duplication, with an excess of the 
former over the latter. From this one can 
infer a probable slight underenumeration in 
the total census. - 

On balance, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the population of mainland China 
on June 30, 1953, was at least 583 million. 
Arguments to the contrary, especially those 
suggesting a considerably lower total,’ do not 
seem persuasive in view of the available evi- 
dence. In particular, the argument that the 
Chinese government deliberately inflated this 
figure for political or ideological purposes 
appears to be largely without foundation. 
On the contrary, “all the available evidence 
... indicates that the Government . . . is pro- 
ceeding in all its economic planning on the 
basis of the 1953 census figures.”* 

In some ways, the 1953 census paints a 
familiar picture. Life is rural, just under 
nine out of every ten people live on the land; 
life is crowded, three out of every four people 
are contained within 15 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total area—and this is as it has always 
been. Less continuous with the past are the 
statistics concerning population growth. 


Beginning in 1952, and continuing for the 
next five years, the government made a con- 
certed effort to register all births and deaths 
in China. The results for 1953 indicate a 
birth rate of 37 and a death rate of 17.5 Ap- 
propriate adjustment of these rates would 
probably result in their being increased some- 
what to compensate for underreporting. 
Nevertheless, the spread between them, that 
is, the excess of births over deaths, seems a 
plausible — if somewhat conservative — esti- 
mate of the growth situation in China in 
1953. It represents a dramatic departure 
from the historical situation, in which the 
growth rate could hardly have been this great. 
Ping-ti Ho estimates, for example, that the 
growth rate had never before reached even 
one per cent per year, much less the two per 
cent level reported for 1953.° This higher 
rate indicates that by 1953 the revolutionary 
regime had succeeded in making significant 
inroads against mortality without achieving 
comparable reductions in fertility. This con- 
dition would seem to apply with even greater 
force in the years following the census. 


POPULATION GROWTH 
BETWEEN 1953 AND 1968 


If we assume that the birth rate has not 
fallen since 1953, i.e., that it is 40 or more,” 
while the death rate has declined from more 
than 25 to less than 20, it is obvious that the 
average yearly growth rate for the period 
1953-1968 has been at least 2 per cent. This 
suggests a minimum population of 750 mil- 
lion in 1965, with a probable increase to ap- 
proximately 800 million by 1968. 


5 Birth rates and death rates are in terms of 
1,000 of the population per year. Rates of natural 
increase often expressed as a percentage represent 
the difference. 

8 Ho, op. cit., pp. 270-277. 

TSee Irene B. Taeuber and Leo A. Orleans, 
“Mainland China,” in Bernard Berelson (ed.), 
Family Planning and Population Programs (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1966), p. 
38. 

8 Recent Chinese figures published in the Zä- 
richer Zeitung, April 26, 1968, report a population 
total of approximately 700 million for 1967. 

9 Roland Pressat, “The Present and Future 
Demographic Situation in China,” in United Na- 
tions, Proceedings of the World Population Con- 
ference, Vol. II, Fertility, Family Planning, Mor- 
tality (New York, 1965), pp. 32-33. 
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. Of course, it is possible that severe disrup- 
tion, attending the “great leap forward” and 
the “cultural revolution,’ may have pre- 
vented the population from reaching this 
level. But in fact it seems unlikely that these 
disturbances were sufficient to produce either 
a marked acceleration in death or a marked 
decrease in birth. Violence was apparently 
limited in both instances, and sporadic agri- 
cultural deficiencies were offset by food im- 
ports. Even if one accepts the argument that 
excess mortality existed in 1959-1961 and in 
1966-1967, it would certainly not- have 
dampened the growth of population below 
the United Nations current estimate of 728. 
million. Thus all reasonable assumptions 
concerning population growth between 1953 
and 1968 suggest a present total of between 
700 and 800 million Chinese, with the latter 
figure being, in my opinion, the more per- 
suasive estimate. This represents an increase 
of over 200 million in a 15-year period and is 
without historical precedent; at no time in 
the 30 centuries of China’s history has the 
population grown this rapidly. Under these 
circumstances, one looks ahead with consid- 
erable trepidation. í 


FUTURE POPULATION GROWTH 


In the future as in the past, population 
growth will be greatly influenced by coexistent 
political and economic developments. Recog- 
nizing the high degree of contingency sur- 
rounding such events, and the difficulty of 
accurately appraising their effect on mor- 
tality and fertility, it is useful to indicate some 
alternate demographic models. 

Two basic lines of reasoning are possible: 
on the one hand, we may assume a continuity 
in birth and death rates from the 1953-1954 
period; or, on the other hand, we may imag- 
ine substantial changes in one or both vital 
processes. In the latter case, most projective 
models assume continuing progress in mor- 
tality control—eitker gradual or rapid— 
which is then analyzed in conjunction with 
either constant or declining fertility. Within 


- the range of these assumptions, the resulting 


population could be as high as two billion or 
as low as one billion by the year 2000.° At- 
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tainment of the higher figure would suggest 
sustained fertility and controlled mortality, 
-while realization of the lower total would re- 
quire a rapid decline in the birth rate or a 
considerable increase in mortality. 

In fact, of course, no such increase in the 
death rate is anticipated in these projections 
and, because of this assumption, both the high 
and low estimates for the year 2000 may 
prove to be excessive; that is, an unprece- 
dented increase in mortality would make all 
of our present projections too high. For- 
tunately; such a prospect does not appear 
likely, and we may proceed on the assump- 
tion that China’s future population growth 
will depend primarily on the level of fertility. 
But what will this level be? If we assume 
that fertility control is possible in China, then 
the answer will depend on how the Chinese 
evaluate the unprecedented population in- 
creases of the last 15 years and the probable 
consequences of similar increases in the 
future. Our own evaluation of this question 
follows. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

China’s search for the modern economic 
way has been largely guided by Marxist navi- 
gational principles. According to this world 
view, people are the basic source of a nation’s 
wealth, Therefore, there cannot be too many 
people; there can only be exploitative eco- 
nomic systems which demand “surplus” labor 
and create the impression of overpopulation. 
Such contradictions naturally disappear when 
an economic system maximizes its human 
capital and eliminates the specter of redun- 
dant population. 

So reads the gospel according to Marx. But 
is it relevant to the problems of China? That 
is, has China been able to utilize successfully 
its demographic wealth in such a way as to 
ensure a rising standard of living to all its 
citizens; or has the flow of human resources 
been greater than the absorptive power of the 


10H. Yuan Tien, “The Demographic Signifi- 
cance of Organized Population Transfers in Gom- 
munist China,” Demography, Vol. 1, No. 1 (1964), 
pp. 220-226. 
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economy, with the result that per capita gains 
have been less rapid than they would have 
been under different demographic circum- 
stances? The facts of the last 20 years pro- 
vide a rather clear answer to this question. 

In the agricultural sector, for example, in- 
creasing rural population has been channeled 
primarily into the existing system of labor- 
intensive rice cultivation, with the overall 
result of higher yields per unit of land: more 
agricultural workers have increased the pro- 
ductivity of presently cultivated land; but, as 
one might suspect, output per worker has 
been low. Moreover, in spite of increases in 
productivity, the total agricultural output has 
been barely sufficient to keep up with popula- 
tion growth. Annual food imports have been 
necessary over most of the last decade just to 
keep food consumption at a minimum level 
of 1,900 calories per day. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to imagine how the 
present agricultural system—with the high- 
est rural densities in the world and the most 
primitive techniques of cultivation—is going 
to provide for a further increase in popula- 
tion. It is even more difficult to imagine how 
85 per cent of this anticipated increase is to 
be absorbed into the agrarian labor force 
without further reducing the productivity of 
the individual cultivator. 

Responding to these pressures, the govern- 
ment embarked on a program of bringing 
new land under cultivation and transferring 
“excess” population to such areas. Unfor- 
tunately, the growth of population was so 
great and the costs of land reclamation so 
high that the program provided no real solu- 
tion to either the demographic or the agri- 
cultural problem and was abandoned.*® In 
its place there may be a growing realization 
that agricultural production cannot success- 
fully compete with the present rate of popu- 
lation growth, and that radical increases in 
per capita production and per capita food 
consumption will require structural changes 
in the total economy which are not depen- 
dent upon the present labor-intensive tech- 
niques. 

In many ways the industrial sector of the 
economy is subject to similar demographic 


pressures, in that it must try to provide em- 
ployment opportunities for both the urban 
born and the urban migrant. It has cer- 
tainly failed to do so in the case of the city- 
bound farmer, whose quest for urban em- 
ployment ends with a one-way ticket back to 
the countryside; and it is foundering in its 
attempt to provide for the high rate of na- 
tural increase in urban areas. What this 
means, basically, is that the growth of indus- 
try has not been rapid enough to absorb all 
the urban unemployed—no less the rural un- 
deremployed—and it is not likely to “catch 
up” at the present rate of population growth. 

From a demographic point of view the 
problem is simply that the revolutionary re- 
gime has produced a rapidly growing popu- 
lation and is beginning to harvest the conse- 
quences of its “success.” The children of the 
revolution are now growing up in greater 
numbers than ever before and making in- 
creasing demands upon the society; demands 
—for food, clothing, housing, medical ser- 
vices, education and employment—which 
must be met if the standard of living is to be 
maintained or improved. Whether these 
needs will be met depends in large measure 
on the numbers that must be accommodated. 
In the case of China, the numbers are huge, 
and the problem jis already serious., And it 
is likely to grow worse as these young people 
begin to form families of their own and con- 
tribute to an even larger wave of demo- 
graphic pressure. 

In spite of this ominous prospect, the gov- 
ernment has been reluctant fully or consis- 
tently to acknowledge that most of its socio- 
economic problems would be greatly simpli- 
fied by a reduction in the rate of population 
growth. ‘This reticence is consistent with 
China’s ideological position—which denies 
the possibility of either overpopulation or 


11 See Taeuber and Orleans, op. cit., pp. 37-40. 

12 John S. Aird, “China: A Demographic 
Crisis,” in The Population Reference Bureau, 
Population Bulletin (August, 1963), p. 133. 

13 Perhaps the best analysis of China’s popula- 
tion policy between 1949 and 1962 is offered by 
John S. Aird, “Population Policy in Mainland 
China,” Population Studies, XVI (July, 1962), pp. 
38-57. I have accepted his general conclusions in 
the following discussion. 
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serious economic limitations under com- 
munism—and can only be understood in this 
context. Thus the irrational excesses of the 
“great leap forward” and the “cultural revo- 
lution,” the corruption of the statistical sys- 
tem, and the complementary failure to 
collect or make public any significant demo- 
graphic statistics after 1957 are all sympto- 
matic of this position. They all represent in 
differing degrees an attempt to escape from 
demographic reality, indeed from all reality, 
when that reality conflicts with the ideologi- 
cal blueprint. It is a magical process in 
which the awkward straw of demographic 
and economic existence is woven into gold 
by the alchemy of statistical fraud and then, 
as John Aird suggests, one comes to believe 
in the gold instead of the straw.” 

This ideological obsession was almost fatal 
in 1958-1960, and showed signs of being so 
again in 1966-1967. Fortunately, these ir- 
rational tides now seem to be receding, as the 
government tries to get out of its ideological 
looking-glass and back into the world. What 
this calls for, in the context of modernization, 
is a frank admission that the addition of too 
many people in too short a time constitutes a 
severe restraint for economic development 
under any ideological system. That the gov- 
ernment has neither fully accepted nor fully 
rejected this relationship is evident in the 
rather strange histcry of China’s family plan- 


` ning program. 


POPULATION POLICY 

Since 1949, China’s population policy"® has 
followed a very erratic course, with high birth 
rates and rapid population increase being 
alternately encouraged or discouraged in 
keeping with the prevailing interpretation of 
Marxist ideology. Specifically, pro- and anti- 
natal programs have been associated, respec- 
tively, with the rising and falling tides of 
economic and political orthodoxy. This re- 
lationship between ideology and demographic 
action defines and explains the otherwise un- 
intelligible movements and contradictions of 
China’s population policy. Its specific work- 
ings can be observed in the following analysis. 

In the first blush of revolutionary success, 
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the Chinese leaders were not prepared to 
acknowledge the problem of overpopulation. 
In loyalty to Marx, they affirmed the primacy 
of human resources in the production of 
wealth, and denied the possibility of excess 
population. The success of the revolution 
would be confirmed by the simultaneous and 
complementary growth of population and 
prosperity. Accordingly, the importation of 
contraceptives was prohibited, and the op- 
portunity for legal abortion was eliminated 
—all this in spite of the fact that the popula- 
tion was already approaching 600 million— 
570 million was a precensus estimate—and 
was likely to grow even larger. Clearly, the 
threat of overpopulation was present even at 
this early date, and yet the leadership’s first 
response was to deny the existence of the 
problem. Fortunately, this attitude would 
begin to change under the cumulative pres- 
sure of external events. 

The first reliable count of China’s total 
population was provided by the 1953 census. 
In view of the results, it must have had a 
sobering influence on the Chinese leadership. 
Nevertheless, it was still assumed that these 
great numbers would produce in excess of 
their consumption, with inevitable accumula- 
tion, investment and economic growth. Yet, 
as the years passed, and the population con- 
tinued to grow, more voices were raised ques- 
tioning the validity of this assumption. By 


1956, with mounting evidence of agricultural ° 


shortages, unemployment and general eco- 
nomic stagnation, even the government 
seemed ready reluctantly to accept the fact 
“that population growth did indeed threaten 
to outrun national economic development 
and exceed the increase in food produc- 
tion.”**4 

As a result of this awareness, a major birth 
control program was introduced in 1956. It 
proceeded with great enthusiasm, but 
achieved little in the way of results. What 
it might ultimately have accomplished, we 
shall never know. It was abruptly canceled 


14 Ibid., p. 51. 

15 Premier Chou En-lai, as quoted in J. C. Cald- 
well (ed.), The Population of Tropical Africa 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1968), p. 356. 
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in July, 1958. The program was a victim not 
of its own inadequacies—as great as they 
may have been—but rather of a return to 
economic and political orthodoxy. Ideology 
was again in the saddle. 

Disturbed by the criticisms of the “hundred 
flower” period in 1957, and disappointed by 
the pace of its various development programs, 
the government seemed determined to re- 
assert the revolutionary fervor of the earlier 
years. The primacy of man as a productive 
unit in the transformation of his environment 
was once again acknowledged as an article of 
absolute faith. Under these circumstances, 
it was impossible to admit that large numbers 
could be anything but an asset in the process 
of rapid development. Such a philosophy 
rendered population control unnecessary and 
undesirable. By ideological fiat, the popula- 
tion problem was declared null and void. 

This break with demographic and economic 
reality brought with it a short period of 
euphoria, during which agricultural and in- 
dustrial production apparently increased 
sharply, as if to confirm the prophecy of the 
“great leap forward.” But the successes were 
short-lived, and the transcendent ambitions 
of the period were soon destroyed by the 
reality of millions of people who could not 
live in the Marxian wilderness any longer. 
In short, the government’s utter disregard of 
external events brought the nation to the 
brink of dissolution. Faced with this ulti- 
mate catastrophe, the ruling elite managed to 
pull back from the abyss; they were ready to 
conform to the real world as the price of 
survival. 

This return to reason involved the quiet 
resumption of the birth control program and 
the admission that “planned parenthood .. . 
is conducive to raising the people’s standard 
of living.” The government’s increasing en- 
couragement of late marriage, postponement 


(Continued on page 174) 
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Reviewing China’s attitude toward the Western world, this author points 
out that “Common sense suggests to the Chinese pragmatisis . . . that there can 
be no reconciliation between Peking and Washington until . . . the issue of For- 
mosa is settled, and that, even then, the United States in accord with its present 
thinking would continue in its efforts to contain China and police Asia.” As 
Mao’s power declines, it is likely “that in the end, barring a nuclear Armaged- 
don, the American-as-Western strategy of containment of China must fail.” 


China and the Western World 


By O. EpMunp CLUBE 
U.S. Foreign Service Officer (Retired) 


NCIENT IMPERIAL China rested com- 
fortably in the assurance that she 
constituted the unique civilization, 

tien hsia (equivalent to “the world”). There 
was indeed a “Western Region,” but that was 
in Central Asia; there was no “Western 
world.” It was with the coming of Europeans 
in ships from Asi yang, the Western Seas, that 
the concept of the Western world dawned 
on the Chinese. The Europeans who came 
by land—the Russians—were at first deemed 
somehow different, in the same general cate- 
gory as the Mongols and other peoples of 
Inner Asia. Only when Imperial Russia ob- 
tained for herself the same privileged position 
as the seafarers—upon the rounding off of 
the “unequal treaty” system in 1858-1860— 
did she too become fully associated, in Chi- 
nese eyes, with the seafaring Westerners. The 
empire-builders were then viewed as one. 

In the Republican period, from 1912 to 
1949, China remained in large measure a 
projection of the imperial past, with ways 
set over a period of two thousand years. This 
was especially true in the field of foreign re- 
lations. The frustrating experience of being 
subjected to various political incursions and 
. legal subordinations within the unequal-treaty 
system brought China into her Republican 
period with an abiding conviction that she 


had been deeply wronged by the Westerners. 
This belief only reinforced a congenital Great 
Han chauvinism, and buttressed the Republi- 
can urge to reassert Chinese power and cause 
China to resume her “rightful” position of 
preeminence in Asia. In consequence, Chi- 
nese leaders from 1912 onwards have gener- 
ally been perfervid nationalists. 

There was an early gain when Germany, 
defeated in World War I, lost completely her 
position of privilege and power in China, and 
when Russia, transformed by revolution, gave 
up most—but not all—of her special rights 
and interests in China. Those developments 
left in being a considerable residue of foreign 
rights and privileges, once more held chiefly 
by the Western sea powers and by Japan. 
Republican China’s foreign policy was di- 
rected consistently toward the destruction of 
the unequal-treaty system, with her driving 
urge, especially from 1919 onwards, embodied 
in the concept of “anti-imperalism.” 

There were certain notable characteristics 
of the country’s foreign policy of the period: 
1) Republican Chinese customarily aligned 
themselves with foreign powers with the aim 
of getting the better part of a bargain, not 
with the intent of bearing an equal share of 
a burden; 2) they were consistently quick to 
turn their backs on an alliance if they saw a 
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more profitable alternative; and 3) a variety 
of governments at Peking and Nanking—like 
the Manchu Court before them—committed 
egregious errors in foreign policy and thus 
involved the country in deep trouble. 


THE CHIANG KAI-SHEK REGIME 


Chiang Kai-shek ruled in Republican 
China longer than any of his many rivals for 
power, and his formulation and administra- 
tion of foreign policy offer a useful case his- 
tory. Writing when allied not to revolutionary 
Russians but to conservative Americans, he 
laid claim to the territory controlled by the 
Manchus 100 years earlier: “not until all 
lost territories have been recovered can we 
relax our efforts to wipe out this humiliation 
and save ourselves from destruction.” And 
what was the cause of China’s present weak- 
ness? Chiang offered the conventional Chi- 
nese answer in the twentieth century: 

The deterioration of China’s national posi- 

tion and the low morale of the people during the 


‘last hundred years can be largely attributed to 
the unequal treaties.” 


With this as background, Chiang stated the 
~ Chinese case: 

Frankly speaking the cause of war is im- 
perialism. Therefore, I believe that the end of 
the Second World War must also mark the end 
of imperialism. Only then can the permanent 
peace of the world be firmly assured.$ 

In service of his political philosophy and 

ambitions, Chiang Kai-shek at various times 
leaned very heavily upon the Soviet Union, 
Germany and the United States in seriatim 
for aid—and unfortunately by miscalculation 
came into grave conflict with Soviet Russia 
and Japan in particular. His alliance with 
the United States by no manner of means ran 
smoothly, but in the end it was the only alter- 
native left to him, and he remains on the 
American side still, to the benefit of his Na- 
tionalist regime, in the Formosan refuge to 
which the Gommunists drove him in 1949. 


1 Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Destiny and Eco- 
nomic Theory, with notes and commentary by 
Philip Jaffe (New York: Roy Publishers, 1947), p. 
34 


2 Ibid., p. 44. 
3 Ibid., pp. 232-35. 
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CHIANG’S SUCCESSOR 


Chiang’s successor to power on the main- 
land, Mao Tse-tung, was nurtured in the 
same Republican Chinese politics. Like 
Chiang, he was a part of that Kuomintang- 
Communist combine that brought the People’s 
Revolutionary Army to the Yangtze in 1926, 
with Sun Yat-sen’s “anti-imperialism” one of 
the.main motive forces. There were indeed 
ideological as well as factional differences be- 
tween Mao the Communist and Chiang the 
Nationalist, but there were fewer regarding 
foreign policy objectives than in the field of 
domestic affairs. 

Chinese Communist foreign policy from the 
beginning has been largely the creation of 
Mao Tse-tung, but even in that form it has 
been a composite of three chief elements: 
traditional ethnocentric concepts regarding 
foreign affairs; pragmatic reaction to contem- 
porary situations in foreign affairs; and, 
finally, that strange concoction, with its fine- 
spun philosophical theorizing often so re- 
moved from the world as it exists, the 
“Thought of Mao Tse-tung.” 

Mao, as inflexible in his governing concepts 
as his Confucian or Republican predecessors, 
has nonetheless prided himself on the flexi- 
bility of his tactics. His theory of contra- 
dictions assumes that all progress flows from 
the interaction of contrary forces. Struggle 
therefore has become the rule of Chinese 
existence. In the foreign as in the domestic 
field, “uninterrupted revolution” has become 
the ideal; and the operative principle is that 
embodied in Mao’s theory of protracted war- 
fare. 

Mao’s belief in the overall efficacy of war 
for the solution of humanity’s political prob- 
lems was set forth long ago, on the eve of the 
Sino-Japanese War, when he propagated the 
idea that war would be ended only by oppos- 
ing counter-revolutionary war with revolu- 
tionary war—at all levels. He said, with his 
genius for oversimplification: 


History knows only two kinds of war, just and 
unjust. We support just wars and oppose un- 
just wars. All counter-revolutionary wars are 
unjust, all revolutionary wars are just... . The 


z 


biggest and most ruthless of unjust counter- 

revolutionary wars is hanging over us, and the 

vast majority of mankind will be ravaged unless 

we raise the banner of mankind’s salvation. . . . 

A war waged by the great majority of mankind 

and of the Chinese people is beyond doubt a 

just war, a most lofty and glorious undertaking 

for the salvation of mankind and China, and a 

bridge to a new era in world history. When 

human society advances to the point where 

classes and states are eliminated, there will be no 

more wars, counter-revolutionary or revolution- 

ary, unjust or just; that will be the era of per- 

petual peace for mankind.4 

Mao’s revolutionary messianism enters na- 

turally into his foreign policies. In August, 
1946, the month after the beginning of the 
Communist “third revolutionary civil war” 
that was to bring victory over the National- 
ists, he set forth some concepts depreciating 
both modern armaments and a great power 
such as the United States—which was cur- 
rently aligned with Chiang Kai-shek. Talk- 
ing to American journalist Anna Louise 
Strong, he noted that 


The atom bomb is a paper tiger which the U.S. 
reactionaries use to scare people. It looks ter- 
rible, but in fact it isn’t. Of course, the atom 
bomb is a weapon of mass slaughter, but the out- 
come of a war is decided by the people, not by 
one or two new types of weapons. 


He went on to generalize: “All reactionaries 
are paper tigers.”5 

The smashing Communist defeat of the 
Nationalists only reinforced Mao’s faith in his 
infallibility. In the course of the War of 
Resistance against Japan, he had upon oc- 
casion voiced amiable sentiments toward 
China’s American and British allies; but with 
accession to full power in China, Mao’s po- 
litical affection was transferred in a definitive 
fashion to the Soviet Union. In his cele- 


* Mao Tse-tung, “Problems of Strategy in China’s 
Revolutionary War,” December, 1936, in Selected 
Military Writings of Mao Tse-tung (Peking: For- 
eign Language Press, 1965), pp. 75-150, p. 79. If 
the text suggests that Mao foresaw clearly the shape 
of an impending World War II, it is to be remarked 
that he can never be safely given full credit for pre- 
science shown in a late edition of a particular work, 
given his inveterate habit of literary revisionism. 

5 Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, 4 vols. (Pe- 
ting; Foreign Language Press, 1961), Vol. IV, p. 

0 


6 Tbid., p. 417. 
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brated essay of June 30, 1949, “On the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Dictatorship,” he publicly 
declared himself in favor of alignment with 
Soviet Russia rather than with the “imperial- 
ist’ powers. He said that China had to 
choose between one alignment or the other: 
there was no third road. But he justified his 
dictum more on pragmatic than on ideologi- 
cal grounds. 


Would the present rulers of Britain and the 
United States, whe are imperialists [he asked] 
help a people’s state? Why do these countries 
do business with us and, supposing they might 
be willing to lend us money on terms of mutual 
benefit in the future, why would they do so? 
Because their capitalists want to make money 
and their bankers want to earn interest to extri- 
cate themselves from their own crisis—it is not 
a matter of helping che Chinese people.§ 

Now the principle of anti-imperialism was 
again being put to the fore in China, in a 
changed Far Eastern power relationship. 
In defeat, Japan had lost her empire, and 
the Western seafarers had either given up 
their colonies or were in the process of being 
compelled to do so. Among the sea powers, 
only the United States retained substantial 
military strength in the West Pacific. And 
the structure of the West, with relation to 
China, was further weakened when, begin- 
ning with British action in January, 1950, 
various Occidental states recognized the new 
government, and France—engaged in trying 
to restore her colonial authority over Indo- 
china—and the United States, did not. Given 
its prior relationship to the Nationalists and 
in view especially of the power it wielded in 
the near neighborhood of China, the United 
States automatically became, in Mao’s eyes, 
China’s Enemy Number One. 

China embarked upon the road to power. 
She harassed the consular establishments of 
ex-treaty powers to bring about a reduction 
of their prestige and number—and the closure 
of those belonging to nonrecognizing powers. 
Upon the “requisitioning” of the American 
consular office at Peking, the United States 
withdrew all of its consular and diplomatic 
personnel from China. Mao’s regime went on 
to force the closing, at heavy loss, of foreign 
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business enterprises. It prohibited further 
foreign missionary activity or financial sup- 
port in the China field. And, with remark- 
able effectiveness, it sustained revolutionary 
movements on its periphery, intervened in the 
Korean War, and helped the Vietminh in 
Indochina—all in furtherance of its campaign 
against imperialism. Then, having discov- 
ered the limits of safe action in the first For- 
mosa Strait crisis of 1954-1955, Peking sent 
Premier Chou En-lai to the Bandung Con- 
ference, and the spirit of peaceful coexistence 
and economic cooperation settled over the 
seaside periphery of China. 

Peking’s 1955 policy shift was patently re- 
sponsive to a new major confrontation with 
the West, in the person of the United States. 
In early 1954, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles had enunciated the doctrine of “mas- 
sive retaliation” vis-à-vis China and had 
gone on, at the end of the year, to sign a 
treaty of alliance with the Chinese National- 
ist faction on Formosa, which thus became a 
link in the American “island defense chain” 
in the West Pacific. The United States was 
then in full occupation of the assigned role 
of “the greatest imperialist of them all.” 

The Bandung spirit governed at Peking for 
a time. But it offered only peace, not the 
. rapid progress toward power and preeminence 
desired by the impatient Mao Tse-tung. He 
discovered that the Soviet Union was not, 
after all, prepared to give as much help to 
his “people’s state” as he felt China deserved 
—and needed. His effort at domestic break- 
through by the revolutionary magic of the 
“Great Leap,’ and the coup designed to 
achieve a breakout from the American en- 
circlement by means of the second Formosa 
Strait Crisis of 1958, were both failures. 
When his dispute with Moscow led to the 
breach of 1960 and the withdrawal of the 
Soviet Union’s limited, but critical, economic 
(and political) assistance, the harsh limita- 
tions on China’s power potential loomed 
larger than ever. The die was cast in July, 
1963, when a Moscow conference of delegates 
from the Chinese and Soviet Communist 
parties broke up on the rock of China’s de- 
mand for policy changes. From the Maoist 
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point of view, the Soviet Union had proved 
itself an unreliable supplier. China could, 
and did, undertake a program of “self-reli- 
ance,” but substitute suppliers had also to be 
found. 


THE INTERMEDIATE ZONE 


In these circumstances, in January, 1964, 
Peking evolved the doctrine of the “inter- 
mediate zone,” which designated the United 
States as the enemy not only of China but of 
the rest of the world: the “intermediate zone” 
lying between the Communist bloc and the 
United States—made up of 1) industrialized 
nations and 2) developing nations—was also 
threatened by American imperialism, and 
would thus provide natural allies in accord 
with the “united front” concept used before 
on occasion by Mao Tse-tung against the 
“enemy of mankind.” This concept provided 
justification for the increase both of political 
and of economic contacts with countries pre- 
viously dubbed “imperialist”; moreover it 
could be expected to divide the Westerners to 
some degree. In that same January, Peking 
and Paris agreed on a procedure for the effec- 
tive diplomatic recognition of China by 
France. The event was a milestone. 

But this device obviously did not provide 
for rapid progress toward the creation of the 
kind of a world desired by Mao Tse-tung, and 
Peking’s diplomacy with respect to the second 
sector of the “intermediate zone” was directed 
toward the achievement of political leader- 
ship. China set out to develop a world posi- 
tion of her own, apart from the Communist 
bloc. It would appear that Mao still thought 
that his East Wind was destined to prevail 
over the West Wind, that the hour had struck 
when there would be waged that “just war 
for mankind” which would constitute “a 
bridge to a new era in world history” wherein 
classes and states would be no more. 

The Maoist strategic aim was now more 
than the recovery of the Manchu power posi- 
tion in Asia: it envisaged the creation of a 
dominating world position for China through 
the expansion of revolution in the Maoist 
model. In September, 1965, Defense Minis- 
ter Lin Piao set forth the doctrine in full 


` 


bloom: North America and Western Europe 
constituted the “cities of the world”; Asia, 
Africa and Latin America were “the rural 
areas of the world”; and in the contemporary 
world revolution, the rural areas were en- 
circling the cities. The Maoist urge was 
clear without detailed exposition: the under- 
developed agricultural countries (under Chi- 
nese leadership) would conquer and would 
almost certainly “justly” expropriate the rich, 
industrialized nations of the world. This 
interpretation clearly incorporated a threat 
to the political positions of other states in 
the intermediate zone, a threat that had not 
been contained in the January, 1964, formu- 
lation. Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi, in a 
press conference of September 29, gave ex- 
pression to the threat. Referring to the 
“great possibility’ that the United States 
would extend the war from Vietnam to China 
itself, he said that the Chinese people were 
ready to make the supreme sacrifice, adding: 


We welcome them [the U.S. imperialists] to 
come, to let the Indians come with them, to let 
the British imperialists come with them, to let 
the Japanese militarists come with them. 


He expanded his sweeping defiance to in- 
clude the Soviet Union: “Let those revisionist 
leaders coordinate the attack from the north. 
Even then, we'll win victory. . . .”8 

It was still noteworthy that Ch’en’s ex- 
travagant phrasing indicated that China felt 
herself on the defensive. Defense Minister 
Lin had reached the conclusion that, if World 
War II occurred, many hundreds of millions 
more people would turn to socialism, “and it 
is possible that the whole structure of im- 
perialism will collapse.” It was a satisfying 
apocalyptic vision for backward, problem- 
ridden China; but Lin obviously was not cer- 
tain that it would come to pass. 

The enunciation of the Lin Piao cum Mao 


T Lin Piao, “Long Live the Victory of People’s 
War!” Peking Review, September 3, 1965, pp. 
9-30. For excerpts, see also Current History, Sep- 
tember, 1966. 

8 Peking Informers, October 16, 1965, pp. 5-6. 

9 The New York Times, February 16, 1965. 

10 See G. H. Jansen, Postponement of the ‘Second 
Bandung, ” World Today, September, 1965, pp. 
398-406. 
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Tse-tung doctrine must be viewed against 
the background of other highly significant 
developments of that critical period. China 
had exploded her first atomic device in Oc- 
tober, 1964—but for the time being this 
meant only that she had automatically be- 
come a prime nuclear target. China’s enemy, 
the United States, had begun the systematic 
bombing of North Vietnam in early February 
of 1965. About a week later, Foreign Min- 
ister Ch’en Yi effectively demanded that 
the Soviet Union adopt China’s militant line 
against American “aggression,” saying, in a 
speech at the Soviet Embassy at Peking, that 


Only in concrete action against United States 
imperialism and its followers can the Chinese- 
Soviet alliance be tested and tempered and 
Chinese-Soviet unity be consolidated and devel- 
oped.® 


The “concrete action” could mean nothing 
less than an overt Soviet challenge to Ameri- 
can nuclear power. Moscow refused the 
challenging assignment of staging a nuclear 
confrontation over Vietnam. In June, the 
United States introduced its own ground 
forces into combat in South Vietnam, thus 
transforming the Vietnam civil war into an 
American war abutting directly against Chi- 
nese territory. 

The national issue confronting the Peking , 
leadership was clear: in the absence of Soviet 
aid, where should China find help for defense 
against the American presence looming on 
the immediate horizon? The campaign to 
obtain a quick Afro-Asian mobilization 
against the United States (and the Soviet 
Union) under Chinese leadership had already 
collapsed*®; and Britain, France, West Ger- 
many and Japan, while developing their com- 
merce with China, were not to be regarded 
as potential janissaries for Mao Tse-tung’s 
struggle with American power — especially 
since Lin Piao had marked them, too, for ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The year 1965 saw yet another important, 
if little-known, event. In September, after” 
the appearance of the Lin Piao article, the 
central committee of the Chinese Communist 
party met in extraordinary session at which, 
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seemingly (no official report of the proceed- 
ings was published), there occurred a fateful 
collision between Mao the Great Jacobin and 
the pragmatists—the “organization men”— 
on the issue of foreign policy. The pragma- 
tists sought a practical means of extricating 
China from the dangerous situation into 
which she had been led by Mao Tse-tung.™ 
They apparently advocated retreat to a more 
moderate and safer position. Mao, however, 
was governed not by common logic but by 
revolutionary idealism; and he was evidently 
determined not to make peace with either 
“imperialists” or “modern revisionists” — 
except, of course, on his terms. It was 
appropriate, in China’s circumstances, that 
he should shortly adopt as one of the inspira- 
tional guides for the Chinese nation the fable 
of “The Old Man Who Moved Mountains.” 
Governed by his “Yenan complex,”}? Mao 
once more proposed to perform miracles of 
prowess at the age of 72. He began by under- 
taking a broad purge of his opposition within 
the Chinese Communist party. 


THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


The vehicle for Mao’s purge was the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution, which was 
set in motion, without being named, subse- 
quent to the September meeting. After the 
progressive ousting of various critics of his 
policies, Mao formally Jaunched the move- 
ment in August, 1966. It was caparisoned 
with an idealism related specifically to the 


11 For a consideration in some depth of the con- 
temporary debate over military policy, see Franz 
Schurmann, “What’s Happening in China?” New 
York Review of Books, October 20, 1966, pp. 18— 
25; also, the Peking news despatch of David 
Oancia, Toronto Globe and Mail, as carried by The 
New York Times, August 13, 1966. 

12 See Mark Gayn, “Peking Has a Yenan Com- 
plex,” The New York Times Magazine, January 30, 
1966, pp. 10-74, passim. 

18 For perceptive surveys of the origins and moti- 
vations of this movement, see Harrison E. Salisbury, 
The New York Times, August 14, 1966; Jacques 
Guillermaz, “La revolution culturelle chinoise,” 
Notes et Etudes Documentaires, Problemes Chinois, 
No. 2 (September 20, 1967) ; pp. 22-26; for a later 
survey, see Chalmers Johnson, “China; The Cul- 
tural Revolution in Structural Perspective,’ Asian 
Suruey, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (January, 1968), pp. 

14 Asian Recorder, October 29-November 4, 
1966, p. 7360. 
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Chinese domestic scene, but there was an 
easy inference: Mao’s revolutionary dyna- 
mism was expected to overflow China’s politi- 
cal borders, so that in time the whole world 
would be revolutionized? And in Peking, 
in fact, according to a report from the Soviet 
press agency, T'ass, it was proposed in late 
1966 that there be established a Red Guards 
International for non-Chinese, with the pre- 
requisite for membership being the recogni- 
tion of Mao Tse-tung as “head of the world 
revolution” and his ideology as “the summit 
of Marxism-Leninism.”** 

It was in that situation that there were 
attacks on the unregenerate “West,” for im- 
perialism or revisionism, and also on practic- 
ally everyone else with whom Peking had 
some contact. The United States, not being 
represented in Peking, was out of reach, but 
in late January, 1967, after an incident in- 
volving Chinese students in Moscow, the 
Soviet embassy in Peking became the target 
of Red Guard attacks. The Red Guards 
attacked other Occidentals—East Europeans, 
the French, and the Yugoslavs—and in the 
course of 1967 they also assaulted the diplo- 
matic missions of various Asian countries. 

But the main targets remained the “im- 
perialist” British (because of Hong Kong) 
and the “revisionist” Soviets. In mid-August, 
Red Guards invaded the Soviet embassy’s 
consular section and destroyed furniture and 
documents; and then, during the night of 
August 22, they invaded the British diplo- 
matic compound, burned the chancery and 
damaged other buildings, and beat British 
Chargé Donald C, Hopson and other British 
nationals. Moscow journals characterized 
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Describing the changing relationship between China and Japan, this author 
notes that “Sino-Japanese relations no longer follow the pre-1960 pattern. The 
Chinese do not provide the key Japanese market; geographical proximity is no 
longer the magnet of centuries past ... ; and younger Japanese no longer have 
the feelings for this unfamiliar China which their ancestors possessed.” 


China and Japan: A Matter of Options 


By WALTER LAFEBER 
Professor of History, Cornell University 


N A DISCUSSION of Sino-Japanese relations 
with a Socialist member of the Japanese 
Diet in January, 1968, Chinese Premier 

Chou En-lai attacked Japanese Premier 
Eisaku Sato’s government for building up 
Japanese security forces. Chou charged that 
such troops would soon be sent to Okinawa 
as well as elsewhere up and down the Pacific, 
and that this militarism would not only 
gravely endanger the peace of all Asia, but 
would also weaken the Japanese economy. 
Three months before this interview, a 
Japanese foreign ministry spokesman pri- 
vately offered a different blueprint of Sino- 
Japanese relations. 
Potentially we Japanese have a great interest in 
Chinese affairs, since our histories and our cul- 
tures have close ties. But our daily life is not at 
all influenced by our present relations with 
China. Whether those relations are good or 
bad, they don’t affect pachinko or baseball and 
so the Japanese generally are just not concerned. 
The contrast in the two statements reveals 
a basic difference between Japan and China. 
With a population of 725 million, a per 
capita income of $85, the after-effects of the 
Cultural Revolution, and the falling-away of 
former friends as close as Russia and as dis- 
tant as Cuba, the Chinese feel increasingly 
influenced and surrounded by hostile forces. 
The Japanese, however, have most of their 
1The correspondent was Charlotte Saikowski; 


she recounted the interview in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, October 21, 1967, p. 4. 
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pressing problems under control, at least for 
the present. Their 99 million people enjoy 
a per capita income of $922, by far the high- 
est in Asia. They are the industrial power- 
house in their part of the world, the third 
greatest economic power on the globe, ex- 
porters of intricate scientific instruments, ma- 
chinery, iron and steel products, chemicals, 
photographic and transport equipment, and 
challengers of the United States itself in pro- 
ducing motor vehicles. Japan’s shipbuilding 
is six times greater than that of her closest 
competitor, accounting for 40-50 per cent of 
the world’s new tonnage annually. 

Japan faces various opportunities to ex- 
ploit and further develop this power. While 
Chinese Communist party leader Mao Tse- 
tung worries about new and old enemies, 
Sato worries about economic choices, all of 
which promise long-term wealth and secur- 
ity. Life was not always this pleasant for the 
Japanese, and it is important to note that 
they have found themselves in this situation 
only during the past five years. In the pre~ 
vious century, Japanese foreign policy was 
anchored in Manchuria, Korea (claimed by 
China until the present century) and For- 
mosa. ‘These were the vital security areas 
for army and industry alike. In 1914-1921, 
and again between 1937 and 1945, the Japan- 
ese attempted with blood and iron to control 
mainland China itself. Japan’s refusal to 
bend to United States demands that China 
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not be closed as a virtual Japanese economic 
sphere triggered the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor in 1941. 

The American opportunity to reshape 
Japan through occupation in the post-1945 
era (an operation from which Russia was 
excluded from the start), and the conquest 
of China by the Communists in 1949 trans- 
figured the Asian scene. 

Japan, as we saw it, was more important than 
China as a potential factor in world-political de- 
velopments. [George Kennan recalls of the late 
1940’s period in the State Department] It was 


. the sole great potential military-industrial 
arsenal of the Far East.? 


EARLY POSTWAR RELATIONS 


Yet centuries’ of mutual attraction could 
not be dismissed by occupation forces or com- 
munism. Vowing in 1950 that geography 
and economics would prevail over “ideologi- 
cal differencés and artificial trade barriers,” 
Japanese Premier Shigeru Yoshida promised 
to send trade officials to Peking when United 
States General Douglas MacArthur gave 
permission. The Korean War halted this 
first step. Sino-Japanese relations were fur- 
ther retarded in 1951 when the United States 
maneuvered Japan into signing the peace 
treaty officially ending World War II with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Chinese gov- 
ernment on Taiwan rather than with Mao. 
But the following year, a tentative trade 
agreement with mainland China was con- 
cluded, and this was renewed periodically 
until 1959. 

With the end of the Korean conflict, 
Stalin’s death, and the warmth generated 
from Peking under the “spirit of Bandung,” 
cultural contacts were opened. At the end 
of the 1950’s, A. Doak Barnett could write, 
Japan has, in fact, been the most fertile field for 
the cultivation of Peking’s “people’s diplo- 
macy.” . . . By 1957 over 40 unofficial “agree- 
ments” had reportedly been signed between the 
- Chinese Communists and various Japanese orga- 


nizations or groups on trade, fisheries, and many 
other matters.3 


2 George F. Kennan, Memoirs, 1925-1950 (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1967), p. 374. 

8A. Doak Barnett, Communist China and Asia: 
Challenge to American Policy (New York: Vintage, 
1960), p. 257. 


As Barnett wrote, relations were souring. 
The turn in Chinese policy away from Ban- 
dung in 1957 coincided with a new Japanese 
cabinet formed by Nobusuke Kishi. When 
the new Premier moved closer to the United 
States and traveled on a successful good-will 
tour through Southeast Asia—where mem- 
ories of Japan’s World War II “Co-Prosperity 
Sphere” were still fresh—Peking attempted 
to slow up trade relations and interfere in 
Japanese elections. In 1959, a Chinese Com- 
munist flag was mutilated by a Nagasaki 
crowd. Trade was stopped. Still, China 
seemed to be gaining influence when, in 1960, 
Japanese riots prevented a visit by United 
States President Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
made passage of the United States-Japanese 
Security Pact extremely difficult. 

In July, 1960, Hayato Ikeda became Pre- 
mier, and Japan entered into a decade which 
so far has earned the label of the “Successful 
Sixties.” Before dying of cancer in 1964, 
Ikeda played foreign political affairs in a 
very low key, concentrating instead on build- 
ing a sound domestic economy and extending 
burgeoning Japanese economic strength 
throughout the Pacific area. Ikeda’s Liberal 
Democratic party retained a 60 per cent ma- 
jority in the November, 1963, elections, and 
the nation rose to become the sixth greatest 
economic power in the world. Within an- 
other four years Japan would pass France, the 
United Kingdom and West Germany to rank 
third behind the two superpowers. 

Ikeda, however, did not forget Peking. 
In 1962, with Liao Cheng-chief representing 
China and Tatsunosuke Takasaki leading 
the Japanese delegation, a five-year trade 
agreement was reached under auspices best 
described from the Japanese side as semigov- 
ernmental. Tokyo continued to resist recog- 
nizing Mao’s government officially, since such 
recognition would severely jeopardize exten- 
sive economic relations with Taiwan and 
with the United States. The semigovern- 
mental L-T agreement (so-called after the 
initials of the two leading negotiators) en- 
visioned a half-billion dollars worth of annual 
trade. This would be supplemented by ex- 
changes between China and “friendly” Jap- 


anese firms which were designated by China. 

The L-T trade grew until 1966, when it 
declined to 34 per cent of total trade between 
the two nations. The following year it repre- 
sented less than 30 per cent, but the “friendly 
firms” picked up much of the slack. 


TRADE AND THE RED GUARDS 


By late 1966, however, the Red Guards 
had demonstrated that Mao’s fear of revision- 
ism, not the tranquility necessary for eco- 
nomic development, had assumed first pri- 
ority. The outbreak of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion had little direct effect on 1966 trade 
figures; total exchange with Japan rose 32 
per cent over 1965. Tokyo’s exports climbed 
by more than 28 per cent and the Japanese 
enjoyed a favorable trade balance of $8 mil- 
lion, but the Chinese also sold 37 per cent 
more goods to Japan than they had in 1965. 
China moved into fourth place among Japan’s 
trading partners, passing both Taiwan and 
the Soviet Union, and this rise was abetted 
by the more than 4,000 Japanese tourists who 
visited the mainland. 

China was taking a first important step in 
keeping apart her two great potential Asian 
opponents, Japan and Russia, a development 
not lost upon the Soviets. Izvestia (official 
government newspaper) complained in the 
early spring of 1967 that having once pro- 
vided 50 per cent of China’s trade, Russia 
now enjoyed only 6 per cent of it while 75 
per cent went to the capitalists. “This,” 
complained the Soviet organ, “is a curtsy to 
the imperialists.””* 


ANTIFOREIGNISM’S TOLL 


The curtsying towards Japan, however, 
had already stopped. The chaos and anti- 
foreignism of the Cultural Revolution began 
taking a toll. Trade with Japan over the 
first six months of 1967 dropped 30 per cent 
under that of the comparable 1966 period 
(and that period had been 50 per cent higher 
than the first six months of 1965). Chinese 
purchases of heavy equipment fell rapidly, 
but nevertheless a critical gap between im- 

4 The relevant figures can be found in a superb 


summary in Far Eastern Economic Review, Sep- 
tember 28, 1967, pp. 626-629. „u. 
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ports and exports widened, thereby threaten- 
ing China’s weak financial reserves. The 
only major Japanese breakthrough was the 
sale of 200 Hino Ranger trucks, at $3,000 per 
truck, for delivery in early autumn, 1967. 
This was the first time that Japan’s manufac- 
turers had been able to capitalize upon 
China’s need for motor vehicles. 

Otherwise the picture was grim. The L-T 
agreement would expire at the end of 1967, 
and Peking indicated little desire to renew it. 
Nor were “friendly firms” finding fairer fields. 
Some of their resident representatives learned 
in August that their visas would not be re- 
newed; ten returned to Japan. The Teintsin 
Trade Fair was postponed, ostensibly because 
Tokyo refused to exhibit certain scientific 
machinery that the Chinese wanted to see. 
The great Canton Fair was postponed from 
October until mid-November. After some 
Japanese were mistreated and five were placed 
under house arrest, the number of Japanese 
businessmen in Carina dwindled to around 50 
by late summer, 1967. The worst incident 
occurred on July 24, when Red Guards in- 
vaded the Peking Hsin-chiao Hotel to beat 
and arrest Japanese businessmen for “spying” 
on the Guards. X 

Such treatment was not limited to business- 
men. Peking expelled three of the nine Jap- 
anese correspondents in the capital for sup- 
posedly criticizing Mao. When three others 
returned home upon the expiration of their 
duty, the Chines2 refused to allow their re- 
placements to enter the country. The Jap- 
anese Publishers Association, however, did 
not protest, maintaining a calm in contrast to 
its vigorous condemnation of the Red Guards 
some six to ten months before. When the 
Canton Fair finally opened, only $130 million 
worth of contracts were signed, and even that 
total was misleading, for some $70 million 
represented steel and steel products that were 
usually negotiated through L-T channels. It 
seemed that “friendly firms” trade would 
dissipate along with the L-T agreement. 

Looking more closely at these changes, 
Japanese businessmen could conclude that 
they were even more disastrous than first 
glances indicated. The trade that did con- 
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tinue in late 1967 seemed to flow mainly from 
overseas Chinese living in Japan. They were 
grouped together in the Tokyo Overseas Chi- 
nese Association of approximately 40 com- 
panies. Japanese businessmen complained 
they could not compete with the overseas 
Chinese because the latter were receiving spe- 
cial favors from Peking. 

At the same time, another severe threat 
appeared from Western Europe. German 
and Italian trade with China jumped 83.9 
per cent and 63.7 per cent respectively in 
1967, moving into some former Japanese 
markets and forcing Japan’s “friendly firms” 
to cut their prices sharply in order to com- 
pete. When the Japanese agreed in Febru- 
ary, 1967, to provide 2.12 million tons of 
ammonium sulphate, an important chemical 
fertilizer, they sold 600 million tons more than 
the previous year; but they were compelled 
to cut their price 30 per cent because just 
three months earlier the Chinese had bought 
3 million tons from the European consortium, 
NITREX, at a cut-rate price. The Japanese 
hoped that the European invasion would be 
short-lived; they ascribed its success to 
Europe’s economic recession and believed 
that in the long run, China would prefer to 
deal with Japan—where many of the ex- 
changes are made on a barter basis—than 
with Europeans, who demanded part of the 
Chinese monetary reserves. 


CHANGING JAPANESE ATTITUDES 


The events of 1967 made a dramatic im- 
pact upon Japanese attitudes. For the first 
time in the postwar world,. the Chinese re- 
placed the Soviets at the bottom of Japanese 
public opinion polls. The Japanese Gommu- 
nist party moved farther away from Peking. 
When the Socialists attempted to be friendlier 
with the Chinese, Japanese voters dealt that 
leading opposition party stunning losses in 
the January, 1967 elections. 

In early 1968, both sides quite clearly con- 
fronted a reassessment of policy. The Chi- 
nese began to feel the economic setbacks 


5 In the spring of 1968, Peking switched to the 
franc—just before the riots erupted in Paris and 
threatened the franc’s stability. 


generated by the Cultural Revolution, shocks 
made even more severe by the British devalu-.- 
ation of sterling, the reserve currency used 
by China.’ Sato also had to take cognizance 
of the deteriorating relationship with China. 
In the 1967 elections, his Liberal-Democratic 


- party received less than 50 per cent of the 


popular vote for the first time since the 
1940s. Like other Japanese parties, the 
L.D.P. rallied around an individual leader 
rather than a set of party policies. The party 
leader ruled in turn by playing off factions 
through compromise and patronage. This 
pattern resulted in the lack of a long-term 
foreign policy but forced the Premier to react 
to any factions which seemed to be gaining 
strength. 

Japan’s troubles with China opened op- 
portunities to three factions within the L.D.P. 
One was led by Yasuhiro Nakasone, a lead- 
ing exponent of peaceful coexistence with 
China and an ambitious seeker of the pre- 
miership. In November of 1967, Sato 
attempted to appease this faction by naming 
Nakasone as Transport Minister. A second 
faction was the traditional pro-Peking group 
of approximately 30 Diet members. A third 
was the usual anti-Sato faction which seized 
upon the China issue to embarrass the Pre- 
mier. This political pressure, combined with 
the discontent within parts of the business 
community, pushed Sato into making over- 
tures to the Chinese for a renewal of the 
L-T agreement and for increased trade with 
the “friendly firms.” After some initial cool- 
ness, the Chinese consented to open talks. 

The sessions in Peking lasted from Febru- 
ary 8 to March 6, 1968. - From all indica- 
tions, they were intense and bitter. Twice 
the bargaining stalled. The Chinese insisted 
that they must pay for imports by selling - 
Japan about 100,000 more tons of rice than 
the latter wanted; the Japanese had enjoyed 
a good 1967 harvest and were buying large _ 
quantities of the staple from the United 
States and Formosa, two nations Tokyo did 
not want to trouble. The Chinese, however, 
carried their point. 

Next they insisted that the Japanese dele- 
gation swallow the demand that three po- 


The relationships between China and her Southeast Asian neighbors are 
discussed by this author, who points out that “the term “great power must be 
applied to the foreign policy goals of China... . China’s behavior can be under- 
stood not only as the product of reactions to the real or imagined provocations 
of others, but as the product of relatively concrete great power ambition and 
goals—goals which would exist even without these provocations.” 


The Southeast Asian View of China 


By Bernard K. Gorpon 
Project Chairman, Research Analysis Corporation 


RONICALLY, Americans appear to argue 
more about the role of Mainland China 
in Asia than Asians do themselves. For 


in Asia, especially among those leaders re- 


sponsible for shaping the foreign and defense 
policies of the Southeast Asian nations, there 
is a growing consensus. It holds that China 
must be counted as among the “great powers” 
with specific interests in Southeast Asia. This 
view existed before China’s detonation of a 
nuclear device, but her growing nuclear ca- 
pacity has done nothing to destroy the image. 

This is not to say that perceptions of China’s 
present military power are exaggerated, for 
there is also widespread awareness in South- 
east Asia that the so-called “cultural revolu- 
tion” has not quickened China’s military and 
industrial progress. Indeed, it is precisely: this 
combination of factors that makes China espe- 
cially relevant to Southeast Asians today. 
For China lacks truly great strength of the 
global sort that can be deployed by the United 
States and the Soviet Union; at the same time 
she is perceived as a great power, albeit one 
just emerging from more than a century of 
decline. As China begins to act again on 
the East Asian scene after a long period of 
weakness, it is hard to avoid the conclusion 

1 For discussion on this point see Harold C. Hin- 
ton, Communist China in World Politics (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1966), p. 121, and 


R. G. Boyd, Communist China’s Foreign Policy 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962), p. 53. 
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that Southeast Asia will be of particular im- 
portance to her. 

Consider, for example, the traditional areas 
of interest to China. In her North and 
Northwest, Chine must now reckon with the 
powerful and no longer friendly presence of 
the Soviet Union. Similarly, the enormous 
dynamism, prosperity and potential strength 
of Japan seem to make pointless any: Chinese 
attempts to exercise effective influence on that 
Eastern flank. Southeast Asia, on the other 
hand, represents a relative power vacuum 
compared to other areas of traditional interest 
to China. Moreover—and still in compari- 
son to other regions—Southeast Asia is nearly 
ideal for the application of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung’s modern revolutionary doctrines. As 
a region still overwhelmingly characterized by 
an often poverty-ridden rural population 
(though the proportion of peasants to town- 
dwellers is not so high as in the first postwar 
years), Southeast Asia holds the promise of 
greater gains with a lower level of risk and 
effort—for example by aiding local insur- 
gents—than is involved in other regions ad- 
jacent to China? 

Finally, of course, it is in Southeast Asia 
that the power and policies of the United 
States;—China’s self-proclaimed major adver- 
sary—are seen zs most provocative and call 
(from Peking’s perspective) for neutralization 
with most immediacy. For all these reasons, 


s 
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Southeast Asian leaders have come increas- 
ingly to understand that their region holds 
special interest to Mainland China. More- 
over, those who see China in power-political 
terms believe that this special interest also 
implies that Peking will seek to exercise some 
influence over their affairs. 

Yet not all observers regard this as China’s 
intention, despite the extremist terminology 
with which the Peking Review, for example, 
expresses China’s foreign policies, and despite 
China’s recent behavior. Some American 
analysts regularly argue that China’s policy is 
essentially defensive and the product of reac- 
tions to others’ provocations—to the United 
States in particular. In this view, China is 
seen as Willing to live at peace with any South- 
east Asian nation that does not associate itself 
closely with the United States. Henry Steele 
Commager, a dean of American historians, 
has asserted flatly that “Chinese expansion is 
pretty much a figment of our imagination.”* 

Southeast Asian leaders, on the other hand, 
are aware that some among them—in Burma 
and Cambodia, for example—have tried very 
hard to avoid provoking China. Under Gen- 
eral Ne Win, Burma has steered a neutral 
course which has led her to reject much po- 
tential Western assistance, and Cambodia has 
gone so far as to break relations with the 
United States. Yet since mid-1967, Burma 
has found that Ne Win is branded as a traitor, 
and Peking now regularly calls for “all the 
Burmese people to rise up to strive for the 
complete overthrow of the Ne Win military 
government and the establishment of a peo- 
ple’s democratic and united front govern- 
ment... .’”4 

In Cambodia, Prince Sihanouk has often 
referred to China as Cambodia’s “best friend,” 
and has argued that the war in Vietnam is a 
civil war in which there should be no Ameri- 


2For an expression of this view as recently as 
early 1967, see David Mozingo, “Containment in 
Asia Reconsidered,” World Politics, April, 1967, 
pp. 361-77. 

3 In The New York Times Book Review, July 16, 
1967, p. 23. - 

4 New China News Agency, July 1, 1967. 

5 From Prince Sihanouk’s press conference in 
Phnom Penh, May 23, 1968. Emphasis added. 

6 New China News Agency, May 14, 1967. 
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can intervention. Yet in 1967-1968, in the 
wake of increasing insurgency in several Cam- 
bodian provinces, Sihanouk several times pub- 
licly warned against the activities of the 
“Khmer [Cambodian] Reds,” and most re- 
cently he acknowledged that insurgents in 
Laos and Thailand act on the orders of North 
Vietnam and China. In May, 1968, for ex- 
ample, he announced that: 


The Pathet Lao’s dependence on Hanoi is 
known to everybody, including Souvanna 
Phouma. Everybody knows that the Viet Minh 
are behind the Pathet Lao. The Viet Minh have 
already swallowed Laos and are now contemplat- 
ing pushing the Pathet Lao ahead to devour ` 
Cambodia. You will realize this more clearly 
when I come to the third category [of Cam- 
bodia’s enemies]. The Thai Patriotic Front was 
born in Peking; it depends.on Peking. Peking 
recognizes our frontiers but the Front does not. 
You can see that there is not much of a guaran- 
tee from the communist side.5 


Unlike Ne Win, Prince Sihanouk has not yet 
had to face China’s open call for his over- 
throw, but his remarks suggest that he at least 
will not be too surprised if that developed 
sometime soon. 

The government of Malaysia, though cer- 
tainly not so neutral as that of General Ne 
Win or Prince Sihanouk, is at the same time 
not so openly “pro-Western” as some others 
in Southeast Asia. Malaysia does not, for ex- 
ample, have any formal connections with the 
United States; it has not received any Ameri- 
can aid; and even before Britain announced 
its intention to withdraw in 1971 from Singa- 
pore and Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur was be- 
coming increasingly independent of London. 
Nevertheless, China has fostered a “Malayan 
National Liberation League” based in Peking, 
and through this medium has demanded the 
overthrow of Malaysia’s Prime Minister, 
Tunku [Prince] Abdul Rahman. “All gen- 
uine Malayan patriots,” the League said last 
year, must step up “their struggle against 
US-backed British imperialism and the Ma- 
layan puppets, in order to crush ‘Malaysia.’ ”’ 

Southeast Asian leaders, who might be pre- 
pared to rationalize or to defend such attacks 
when directed against the more clearly Ameri- 
can-associated governments in Thailand and 
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the Philippines, are much less willing to. ex- 
plain away Peking’s vilification of the gov- 
ernments in Burma, Cambodia or Malaysia. 
And since late 1965, in the wake of the at- 
tempted coup in Indonesia, it has been even 
more difficult to ascribe any but the worst 
intentions to China’s leadership and to those 
domestic groups in Southeast Asian nations 
who are endorsed by Peking. 

In the Indonesian case, there is not yet suf- 
ficient evidence available to “prove” that 
China was intimately involved in the abortive 
coup that led to the destruction of Indonesia’s 
Communist party (and the murder of several 
hundred thousand Indonesians), but there is 
considerable circumstantial evidence. This 
points to Chinese complicity in an attempt 
either to overthrow President Sukarno 'or 
make of him no more than a figurehead—and 
it must be remembered that of all Southeast 
Asian leaders Sukarno had been the most ac- 
tive in forging warm and close ties with China. 
Sukarno even boasted that he had helped 
create a Djakarta-Hanoi-Peking “axis.” Yet 
it seems likely that China helped those Indo- 
nesian Communists who concluded that they 
could wait no longer to seize power.’ 

For its part, China does not of course admit 
complicity, but it has to be noted that a “new” 
China-blessed Indonesian Communist party 
(operating from Peking) has explained the 
failure of the coup in a formal statement. 
This document complains that those respon- 
sible for the coup did not prepare well 
enough; the statement, which must be re- 


7 While the events leading up to the attempted 
coup are still much debated, a number of scholars 
point to reports of secret arms shipments from 
China to Indonesia in the week just before the 
event. See, for example, Arthur J. Dommen, “The 
Attempted Coup in Indonesia,” The China Quar- 
terly, January—March, 1966, p. 168, and J. V. Van 
der Kroef, “GESTAPU in Indonesia,” ORBIS, 
Summer, 1966, p. 467, where he cites reports in the 
Sabah Times of September 14, 1965. The belief, 
substantiated by these reports, is that China sup- 
plied arms disguised as building supplies, in a con- 
spiracy approved by Subandrio which allowed arms 
to enter Indonesia without customs inspection. 
Some specialists find it difficult to believe that 
China engaged in this activity. The Indonesian 
government, and many Indonesians, however, are 
persuaded that China was involved. 

8 The statement, a remarkable piece of self- 
criticism, appeared in dispatches of the New China 
News Agency, July 8, 1967. 


garded as a reflection of Peking’s view, does 
not deny that the purpose of the Indonesian 
Communists was to bring about a Communist 
regime in Indonesia.’ It argues only that 
Mao’s principles were not followed by the 
former Communist party in Indonesia. 

These considerations suggest that if Peking 
does indeed seek friendly relations with gov- 
ernments in Southeast Asia, and reacts with 
hostility only to those who provoke her, then 
Peking perceives provocations few can recog- 
nize. It also seems clear that the only re- 
gimes “acceptable” to China are those willing 
to accept major Chinese influence in their af- 
fairs, or at minimum those in which China- 
affiliated local Communists have a major - 
share in the running of government. This 
may be simply another way of saying that 
China, emerging now from her decline, is 
beginning to behave in ways consistent with 
the traditional behavior of great powers, and 
for this reason wiil aim for predominant in- 
fluence on her rimland. 

Yet some analysis, when they deny the need 
for a continuing United States involvement 
in Asia, disagree with this premise. A promi- 
nent Australian scholar has remarked that 
those who deny the need for countervailing 
power around China reflect “an exceedingly 
optimistic view of the way Chinese power is 
likely to be used . . . [and] an assumption 
that China is somehow a Power unlike all 
other Powers, neither needing to be checked 
by countervailing power nor susceptible of so 
being.” The unreality of this proposition, 
she has concluded, “is apparent as soon as it 
made explicit”: 

To argue in 1965 that China could never be 
expected to acquiesce in a rival power structure 
in South Asia is precisely equivalent to arguing 
in 1946-1947 that Russia could never be ex- 
pected to tolerate a rival power structure in 
Western Europe. Such a situation was possible 
and Russia did in fact come to accept it, and 
twenty years after the process began .. . the 
prospects for peace look a good deal better than 
when it was initiated. To assume that China 
must be conceded unchecked hegemony in South 
Asia is to acquiesce in so substantial an addition 
to her future power-base (taking into account 


manpower and rescurces and nuclear weapons) 
that it is difficult to see the consequent world 
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finding a way to live quietly or to keep its crises 
manageable. There is of course no present simi- 
larity between the situation of South Asia and 
that of Western Europe. That is why the inter- 
vention of the outside Powers over a long tran- 
sition period (perhaps twenty years) is likely to 
remain necessary.® 


In broad terms, this is the view increasingly 
held by the political leadership and much of 
the intellectual leadership in most Southeast 
Asian states today. There are articulate 
spokesmen for the view that China poses no 
major security threat to Southeast Asia. But 
this is not a view held by the leadership in 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand or Singapore. 
It is not even the view held by Prince Siha- 
nouk of Cambodia, who stated in the fall of 
1967 that “China does not swallow Cambodia 
because of the Americans.”2° A few weeks 
later, the Prince made the point even more 
sharply: he told newsmen that if China 
caused unrest in Cambodia, and if there 
should not be enough arms and ammunition 
to cope with a rebellion, “I would have to 
retire and hand over to the Army, which 
would be obliged to turn to the Americans.”™ 
These are not new-found convictions for Siha- 
nouk; earlier, in 1965, he wrote that “after 
the disappearance of the United States from 
our region and the victory of the Communist 
camp, I myself and the People’s Socialist 
Community that I have created would inevit- 
ably disappear from the scene.’’?? 

Southeast Asian leaders find less difficulty 
in reaching this conclusion than Americans, 


9 Coral Bell, “Towards a Stable Asia,” in The 
World Today, April, 1966, and reprinted in Sur- 
vival, June, 1966, p. 190. 

10 From press conference remarks in Phnom Penh 
on September 18, 1967, reported by Radio Cam- 
bodia, September 18, 1967, and reprinted in the 
Christian Science Monitor, October 16, 1967. 

11 Recently, in the face of continued insurgency 
in four provinces, Prince Sihanouk warned that if 
Cambodian Reds “go on creating insecurity... it 
will be necessary to...hand over power to the 
military authorities, which would be led by Lon 
Nol [Defense Minister], who will be like Suharto in 
Indonesia. . . . It will be up to him to decide 
whether we should accept US aid again” (Siha- 
nouk speech of February 28, 1968, reported by BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts). 

12From the Prince’s letter to The New York 
Times, June 4, 1965. For a brief analysis of Cam- 
bodian foreign policy see Bernard K. Gordon, 
“Cambodia: Where Foreign Policy Counts,” 
Asian Survey, September, 1965, pp. 433-448. 


whose perception of China has for years been 
complicated by a number of myths and con- 
tradictions. ‘There is in Southeast Asia, for 
example, no real equivalent to the China 
Lobby that existed in the United States, and 
little parallel to the imagery and literature 
about China’s travail that sparked the sym- 
pathy of millions of Americans before World 
War II. Instead, to politically-aware South- 
east Asians, China represents three important 
elements; and only one of those has given rise 
to a sympathetic and friendly view of China. 


THE THREE MEANINGS OF “CHINA” 


First of all, in the Southeast Asian view, 
China is the traditional and alien great power 
of the region, with a long history of strong 
influence. Considering the fact that China 
represents one of the few truly great and co- 
hesive world cultures, it is not surprising that 
her presence has long overawed the more 
primitive peoples of Southeast Asia. When 
Southeast Asians achieved a higher degree of 
culture, as they did in Vietnam, their culture 
was very much the product of Chinese influ- 
ence. But being deeply influenced and even 
shaped by Chinese culture and behavior 
norms has not endeared China to the peoples 
on her rim, as the history of Japanese and 
Vietnamese relations with China helps dem- 
onstrate. 

Second, in modern Southeast Asia, the 
normal anxieties which a small state might 
feel towards the giant of its region are intensi- 
fied by the role of the Nanyang (overseas) 
Chinese populations. Throughout Southeast 
Asia the Nanyang Chinese exercise a position 
of economic dominance that is widely re- 
sented, feared and distrusted. The move- 
ment of Chinese to Southeast Asia is relatively 
recent; it was much accelerated by the eco- ' 
nomic and administrative policies of the co- 
lonial regimes of the past few centuries. Yet 
despite their recent arrival, the Chinese have 
nonetheless been the dominant ethnic group 
in economic and sometimes political matters 
in Malaysia, Cambodia, Thailand and, in 
some important respects, in Indonesia and 
the Philippines. 

There are qualifications, to be sure: in 
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Cambodia, the Nanyang have shared pre- 
eminence with Vietnamese;?® in Thailand 
they have achieved a degree of assimilation 
which has smoothed the roughest edges of 
anti-Chinese sentiment; and in the Philip- 
pines the Chinese have not occupied the role 
of influence typical elsewhere in the region. 
But these qualifications do not detract from 
the intensity of a basic racism, aimed at local 
Chinese, which is one of Southeast Asia’s 
most distinguishing characteristics. In the 
years since independence it has resulted in 
numerous instances of abuse and intimida- 
tion, and where free rein has been given (as 
in Indonesia) murder has not been uncom- 
mon. The presence of this strong ethnic re- 
sentment means that there are “two Chinas” 
in the minds of many Southeast Asians: 
“China,” the great and perhaps fearsome 
nation, and “China,” the source of the de- 
spised and dominating alien group at home. 
The two mental images are probably mu- 
tually reinforcing. 

It is only modern “political? China that 
sometimes has been viewed sympathetically 
among some groups in Southeast Asia. 
There has been much admiration, and not 
only in the overseas Chinese communities, 
for modern China’s accomplishments. This 
dates back to the Kuomintang period, and to 
the fact that even under Chiang Kai-shek 


18 In Phnom Penh, Cambodia’s capital, ethnic 
Cambodians (Khmers) are actually in a minority: 
Chinese and Vietnamese dominate the life of that 
city. In the economic life of Burma, a similar pat- 
tern existed for decades, but on a lower scale and 
with different players. In that case, colonial policy 
resulted in the dominance in Burmese life of alien 
Indians, as well as Chinese. Burma has for some 
years been embarked on a policy of evicting Indian 
businessmen, bankers and shopkeepers, but the anti- 
Chinese activities in Rangoon in mid-1967 would 
indicate that this policy had not yet caught up with 
the local Chinese population. 

14A leading Russian commentator (Matveyev) 
wrote in Izvestia that “fear of China helped the 
United States draw Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore more deeply 
into the American orbit” (The New York Times, 
August 31, 1967). With more objectivity, the re- 
spected Far Eastern Economic Review wrote the 
same week that “the excesses of the Cultural Revo- 
lution have brought a new unity to the rest of Asia. 
The five nations in ASEAN [the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations) .. . have come together 
partly as a result of what they conceive to be the 
menace from China” (Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, August 24, 1967, p. 359). 


China was able to assert her independence 
and her identity, especially against the West. 
When the Communists came to power after 
1949, and cappec Chiang’s limited achieve- 
ments with the establishment of an effective 
central government, it was inevitable that 
many millions in Southeast Asia would be 
moved and encouraged by Mao’s successes. 
In part, this is because they could be under- 
stood not only as China’s successes but as 
Asia’s success against the West. To South- 
east Asian elites who had smarted under gen- 
erally oppressive colonial restrictions, the 
banners that Mao carried were vastly appeal- 
ing: the banners of anti-Westernism, anti- 
colonialism and the welfare of the masses. 
This aspect of China’s image in Southeast 
Asia eyes—the only favorable aspect—might 
have outweighed the two negative elements, 
and for a very brief period it did so. From 
1954 to 1958-1959, China emphasized an 
Asian policy of friendship and reasonableness, 
symbolized by Premier Chou En-lai’s master- 
ful performance in Bandung in 1955. But 
by 1959, something approaching a “hard- 
line” was reinstated, and the 1960’s have seen 
China dissipate much of the favorable capital 
that she had accumulated in Southeast Asia. 
Her strained relations with India, Indonesia 
and Burma (to say nothing of Peking’s regu- 
lar vilification of the Thai, Malaysian and 
Filipino governments) led many leaders in 
Southeast Asia to reexamine their perception 
of China. Many would have preferred not 
to see China in negative terms; they hoped 
that Peking would accept a “live and let 
live’ approach. But China’s behavior has 
made that view difficult to sustain, and this 
has been one of the prime elements leading 
Asians increasingly to think of ways to pro- 
vide for their long-term security. It is in 
this perspective that the already-familiar con- 
cept of regional cooperation in Southeast 
Asia has begun ta take on new meaning. 
China’s increasing unfriendliness has pro- 
vided something the “environment” for Asian 
regionalism has long lacked: a common per- 
ception of threat. This is a development of 
very large proportions, as both Soviet analysts 
and more impartial observers have noted.” 
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It has in the first instance lent new urgency 
towards economic regionalism in Southeast 
Asia, and most recently a number of leaders 
in the region have begun to discuss forms of 
defense collaboration as well. Leaders who 
would have been unwilling to name China as 
a potential threat to their security a few years 
ago are no longer so hesitant; as a result they 
are anxious to strengthen the whole region of 
Southeast Asia. Mochtar Lubis,, one of In- 
donesia’s most prominent journalists and 
writers, is typical. In late 1967, he remarked 
that although China was presently coping 
with internal difficulties, and for that reason 
was probably not an immediate threat, none- 
theless he “personally favoured a military co- 
operation between the Southeast Asian na- 
tions,”75 

Similar comments have come from many 
other Asian leaders, including the Presidents 
of the Philippines and Indonesia, and the 
Prime Minister of Malaysia. In 1968, each 
suggested that the new patterns of economic 
cooperation they are now seeking to create 
might also lead to some form of military co- 
operation in Southeast Asia. The overriding 
explanation for this change in attitude is the 
recognition that the term “great power” must 
be applied to the foreign policy goals of 
China. Once that is done, China’s behavior 
can be understood not only as the product of 


15 Reported in ANTARA 
Agency), September 4, 1967. 

16 David P. Mozingo, “Communist China: Its 
Southern Border Lands,” SAIS Review (Winter, 
1968, Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 45. There is doubt, 
moreover, of the accuracy of Mozingo’s earlier 
judgment that China’s hostility to Thailand was 
provoked by Thai willingness to allow the United 
States to use Thai territory in support of Vietnam 
war actions. In 1959, China charged Thailand 
with becoming “the most active accomplice of the 
US imperialists . . . if they . . . persist . . . history 
will eventually bring them before the bar of jus- 
tice” (Peking Review, June 2, 1959, Vol. II, No. 
25, p. 23). This was long before there were Amer- 
ican troops based in Thailand, and years before the 
Vietnamese War began in earnest. 

17 ANTARA despatch from Kuala Lumpur, 
February 12, 1958. 

18 I have dealt with these trends in an earlier 
article in Current History (“Regional Cooperation 
in Southeast Asia,” February, 1965), and in The 
Dimensions of Conflict in Southeast Asia (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966), Chapters 
5-7. Also, in a just-completed book, I discuss in 
detail the relationship between American foreign 
policy and the development of Asian regionalism. 
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reactions to the real or imagined provocations 
of others, but as the product of relatively 
concrete great power ambitions and goals— 
goals which would exist even without these 
provocations. 

For this reason, even those analysts of Chi- 
nese policy who in the past preferred to por- 
tray China’s policy as essentially defensive . 
have begun to revise their estimates. One 
scholar, who in 1967 argued. that China had 
adopted an unfriendly posture to certain Asian 
states (for example Thailand) only in reaction 
to the close military ties of those nations with 
the United States, concluded a year later that 
China’s “basic objective” is a “belt of weak, 
friendly, pliant states which refrain from tak- 
ing actions contrary to Peking’s important 
interests.”16 

There is much difference between those two 
estimates, and even the second one is not re- 
assuring to most Southeast Asian leaders. 
They cannot willingly accept the view that 
they must remain weak, or that Peking should 
essentially exercise a veto over their foreign 
policies. Instead, as the Malaysian Prime 
Minister has concluded, China must be con- 
sidered among “our dangerous enemies.” 
His view is now widely endorsed in Southeast 
Asia, as is his judgment that “if People’s 
China would change its aggressive and hostile 
attitude aimed at dominating other countries 
it might be possible that Malaysia could main- 
tain friendly relations with Peking.” 

For the time being, at least, Mainland 
China has shown little evidence of changing 
its “aggressive and hostile attitude,” and in 
large part the response of the Malaysians and 
others in Southeast Asia is to try to forge a 
degree of unity in their region. This trend 
to some form of regional cooperation in South- 
east Asia! is perhaps the only encouraging 
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THE 
UNITED FRONT IN CHINESE COM- 
MUNIST HISTORY. By Lyman P. Van 
SLYKE. (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1967. 330 pages and index, $8.50.) 


Informal Chinese Communist party pol- 
icy has at least three times in this century 
involved an alliance with major political 
rivals for the purpose of achieving a spe- 
cific common objective. The broad Kuo- 
mintang-Communist alliance of the 1920's, 
the uneasy partnership of these same two 
groups in the late 1930’s against the Japa- 
nese, the Party’s effort to transform Chinese 
society in the 1950’s are prime examples of 
an effective strategy designed to reduce 
social tensions in times of severe domestic 
crisis. The united front very rarely sought 
to achieve specific objectives but rather 
was meant to function for the avowed pur- 
pose of solving a series or variety of broadly 
structured problems. The united front 
in China, more so than in Europe, has been 
characterized by a specific frame of mind 
towards “domestic” and “international” is- 
sues. Thus the alliance arrangement, per 
sé, very often is as important in its sym- 
bolic aspect as in its organizational form. 
For the Communist front serves to push 
forward the revolutionary process and, as 
the author takes pains to point out, is more 
important as a metaphorical device than 
as an operational principle. The author 
concludes that the united front in modern 
Chinese history must come to grips with a 
problem of basic relationships: how to as- 
sociate the party elite with the representa- 
tives of the masses that do not belong to it. 
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CADRES, BUREAUCRACY, AND POLIT- 


ICAL POWER IN COMMUNIST 
CHINA. By A. Doax Barnetr. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1967. 
563 pages and index, $12.00.) 

This is a superbly researched work de- 
scribing the operative political system in 
Communist China, where a “mass line” has 
led the party to rely on large numbers of re- 
cruits drawn from many parts of the society 
to carry out campaigns to achieve specific 
national objectives. In modern Western 
countries these manifold objectives are 
achieved by routinized administrative 
methods. Professor Barnett discusses in 
great detail the complex functions of ideo- 
logical fervor and the suitability of propa- 
ganda to underpin the present political 
system. The role of mass persuasion, either 
“coercive” or “free,” highlights the tech- 
niques .employed by the government and 
the party to achieve popular support for 
specific policies. 

This is a book for the specialist who is 
interested not only in the ideological con- 
tent of specific programs but also in matters 
of political planning, fiscal affairs, and gen- 
eral administration of bureau-level units. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHINESE POLITICS. 


By Lucian Pye. (Cambridge: Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 1968. 255 
pages, index, $8.95.) 

No doubt Chinese politics are compli- 
cated and Dr. Pye, in a sparkling, wide- 
ranging series of essays, investigates “the” 
Chinese personality in terms of a broad 
spectrum of psychological forces impinging 
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upon individuals in their total social en- 
vironment. Dr. Pye once before has 
studied personality systems, at that time in 
Burma, and thus his more recent work on 
China continues his discussion of modal 
Asian psyches and drives. Interweaving 
broad problems of modernization, tradi- 
tional Chinese views on multiple issues and 
contemporary psychiatric techniques of 
analysis he examines the assumptions guid- 
ing the Chinese as a people. His discus- 
sions are often didactic and impressionistic. 

The book is a rationale for numerous 
methodological approaches designed to 
show that the Chinese have their own spe- 
cial models for understanding the world 
around them and their place in it. 


DOLLARS, DEPENDENTS AND DOGMA. 
By Cuaun-usi Wu. Introduction by G. F. 
Remer. (Stanford: The Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution and Peace, California, 
1967. 237 pages, index, notes, and appen- 
dices, $7.00.) 


This is a very interesting book which 
deals with the important question of over- 
seas Chinese remittances to Communist 
China. Securing foreign exchange has 
been a crucial and difficult matter for 
China and since that country’s need for 
capital is almost limitless Chinese govern- 
ments have tended to encourage an inward 
flow of funds from all parts of the world. 
Though the total sums involved, primarily 
secured through Hong Kong, are not espe- 
cially high, it is clear that the task of eco- 
nomic development in China is made easier 
by overseas Chinese good will. In the last 
few years, however, funds available to 
mainland China have shrunk—as a result 
of the cultural revolution and the efforts 
of many Southeast Asian nations to assim- 
ilate their Chinese minorities. As the many 
overseas communities are absorbed into the 
host states, and as the various Chinese be- 
come naturalized, the capacity if not the 
desire of these communities to remit funds 
to their ancestral homes in China is being 
reduced. 
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FRIENDS, GUESTS, COLLEAGUES. By 


KENNETH E. Fotsom. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1968. 234 pages, index, bibliography and 
glossary, $5.50.) f 

The Chinese Mu-Fu system traditionally 
represented a peculiar indigenous institu- 
tion of privately hired advisers who con- 
stituted an informal “brain trust” in China. 
Members of the Mu-Fu were considered 
experts or professionals in government and 
operated outside of the generally accepted 
Confucian hierarchy of the scholar class. 
The Mu-Fu system which was most exten- 
sively used during the Manchu period 
(1644-1912) was highly personal and pro- 
vincial and rarely identified with the pol- 
icies of the national government. Mr. 
Folsom is quite successful in evaluating this 
particular world of Chinese personal rela- 
tionships by discussing the operation of this 
institution at a time when China was seek- 
ing to modernize itself. 


THE RED GUARD: A REPORT ON 


MAO’S REVOLUTION. | By Hans 
GRANQVIST, translated by Erik J. Friis. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 
159 pages, $5.95.) 

The Chinese have called their recent up- 
heaval the “Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution”—a phrase that suggests a total 
social struggle within the operative con- 
fines of a regimented mass democracy and 
a socialist economy. It is in these areas 
that the revolution which was started in 
1966 has become widely publicized. Basi- 
cally, an important group within the 
People’s Republic of China, never identi- 
fied nor clearly described by Mr. Granqvist, 
is trying to transform age-old institutions 
into a new Chinese Gommunist system. 
Whether or not the new society which Mao 
Tse-tung and his associates wish for their 
country can come into existence is not the 
subject of this treatise. Rather, the au- 
thor observes recent pronouncements and 
developments and comments in detail 
about Chinese flexibility in carrying out do- 
mestic programs, 








PATTERN OF THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 134) 


Mao’s “cultural revolution” is in part, as 
its name implies, an effort to promote rapidly 
(by distinctively Maoist techniques) the 
- changes in social attitude which must be the 
precursors of sustained social and economic 
change. It also represents Mao’s effort to 
insure that China’s leaders remain committed 
to his goals and his techniques of leadership. 


RELATIONS WITH THE U.S. 


The outcome of the present crisis in Com- 
munist China is hardly within the realm of 
predictable human events. Americans, along 
with people the world over, watch with a 
mixture of anxiety and fascination this in- 
credible struggle convulsing the world’s larg- 
est political entity. Never before have 
Americans, who once considered themselves 
to have a special relationship to the Chinese 
people, felt more threatened by or more iso- 
lated from this quarter of mankind. The 
radical change in Sino-American relations af- 
ter 1949 from one of friendship to one of 
deep enmity has been a particularly bitter and 
ironic blow to those Americans who once 
sought very personal and direct ways to help 
the Chinese enter the modern world. Let 
me suggest in conclusion, however, that the 
United States continues to play a peculiar 
and surprisingly direct role in China’s efforts 
to become a modern nation. 

The intense hostility which certain Chinese 
Communist leaders have displayed towards 
us—an ill will which we have reciprocated 
with a policy of diplomatic isolation and mil- 
itary containment—is not an expression of 
isolation as much as of an intense political 
relationship. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that the United States has a “revolution- 
ary alliance” with Communist China. To be 
sure, this is not an “alliance” in Western 
terms of interstate dealings carried out within 
a framework of international law and dip- 
lomatic conventions. Rather, it is cast in 
Mao Tse-tung’s view that “U.S. imperialism” 
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is one of a series of enemies allied to his cause 
of uniting and motivating the Chinese peo- 
ple, through tension and hatred, for the tasks 
of creating a new society. 

Earlier in this discussion it was suggested 
that confrontation and struggle with enemies 
have been essential elements in Mao’s method 
of motivating China’s peasants out of their 
traditional political passivity. The hated 
landlord, the warlord and the foreign in- 
vader have formed one important pole in the 
dialectical struggle between the forces of so- 
cial “progress” and their “reactionary” op- 
pressors. And in Mao’s view of political 
processes, this tension and conflict can drive 
history forward. In the years following the 
Communist attainment of power in China, 
Mao has sought to maintain the validity. of 
his particular formula for mass political par-_ 
ticipation; yet with earlier enemies now de- 
feated, Mao has seen the possibility that his 
revolution may die from a flagging of the 
people’s will to struggle. The feared passiv- 
ity of China’s peasant majority remains his 
greatest enemy—perhaps second only to his 
concern that the Communist party will turn 
into a new exploiting elite. Given these con- 
cerns, Mao has sought to identify new “ene- 
mies,” to provide that tension which will 
maintain the dynamism of social change. 

Unwittingly, the United States Asian pres- 
ence has worked to give Mao a new image of 
“imperialism” which he has used as a foil to 
mobilize China’s peasant millions for con- 
tinuing domestic political and social battles. 
Our “containment” posture has helped to 
maintain an air of threat and tension which 
sustains the validity of the Maoist formula 
for political participation in an underdevel- 
oped society. The Chinese Communist 
party paper, People’s Daily, could state the 
virtues of the United States “enemy” with 
little self-consciousness: 

The Chinese people’s great enemy is U.S. im- 
perialism. This enemy is indeed most hateful 
and harmful to us; but we must see that its 
‘existence also has a beneficial effect on us. To 
have a ferocious enemy like U.S. imperialism 
glowering at us and threatening us day and night 
will make us Chinese people always bear in mind 
the danger of war while living in peace and 
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raise our vigilance a hundred fold; will keep us 
always on the alert and enable our enthusiasm 
to burst forth; can help the Chinese people al- 
ways to maintain preparedness and sharpen our 
fighting spirit. Wanton U.S. imperialist aggres- 
sion and intimidation can further raise our politi- 
cal-consciousness, strengthen our unity and en- 
hance our combat readiness.? 

Ultimately, China herself can help resolve 
the paradox of the “revolutionary alliance” 
with the United States, for the current “Cul- 
tural Revolution” has exposed to the world 
the Long March generation’s questioning of 
the Maoist formula of emotional mass strug- 
gle as a path to modernization. In more re- 
cent days, as Mao’s personal formula of strug- 
gle politics has been called into question by 
its domestic and foreign failures, the sense of 
external threat and, in particular, the “peo- 
ple’s war” now rending Vietnam have been 
used by the Maoists to reaffirm to doubting 
Chinese comrades the continuing domestic 
relevance of mass mobilization and struggle 
_ politics as the most effective way to deal with 
the country’s problems. 

Attacks on Mao’s opponents within the 
top leadership to the effect that they have 
been “soft on capitalism” suggest that in- 
fluential Chinese may have advocated “rec- 
onciliation” with the United States, and re- 
duction of aid to foreign insurgencies. Hope- 
fully, out of China’s present domestic turmoil 
will come a new generation of leaders, a 
group of men who will no longer see con- 
frontation and struggle with domestic and 
foreign enemies as necessary to China’s own 
social progress. 


2 Observer, “A Retort to Bundy,” People’s Daily 


added. 


THE POPULATION OF CHINA 
(Continued from page 146) 


of first parity and reduction of completed 
family size is consistent with this position. 
To date, however, this program has been 
left largely to the discretion of parents, and 


16 An excellent appraisal of this question is pro- 
vided by Taeuber and Orleans, of. cit., pp. 31-54. 
The following analysis is based on their conclusions. 


(Jen-min Jih-pao), February 20, 1966; emphasis. 
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has been disguised in the familiar rhetoric of 
maternal and child health. Clearly such 
measures are not adequate to the problem, 
and much more will be necessary to bring the 
cycle of population growth to a close. More- 
over, it is questionable whether the govern- 
ment has the capacity for such action even if 
it decides to undertake it. 


PROSPECTS FOR POPULATION 
CONTROL IN THE FUTURE 

Prerequisites for a program of family plan- 
ning are fairly clear. Success in this area re- 
quires a government fully committed to the 
plan, appropriate contraceptive techniques, a 
distribution system that brings the techniques 
to the people and motivational preparedness 
on the part of the recipient population to en- 
sure their effective use of these services. In 
the absence of any of these conditions, it is 
doubtful that a major reduction in the birth 
rate can be effected.”° 

In the case of China, there are persuasive 
reasons for believing that an extensive pro- 
gram of family planning could be carried out 
in the near future. Specifically, there is con- 
siderable evidence to suggest that the Chinese 
government can act decisively and effectively 
in carrying out a national program—what- 


ever the specific content—if it is convinced 


that such action is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the political order. Evidently, such a 
conclusion has not yet been reached concern- 
ing the, necessity for immediate population 
control, but such a decision may well be 
imminent. 

Should such a program be inaugurated, it 
will not lack suitable contraceptive means to 
achieve its purpose. Initial success with the 
intra-uterine device, abortion and steriliza- 
tion, both within China and among people of 
Chinese cultural background outside of 
China, suggest that such techniques would 
be both acceptable and effective in a mass 
program of birth control. The question re- 
mains as to whether the distribution network 
and the medical structure are capable of pro- 
viding such services on a national scale. 
Irene Taeuber and Leo Orleans conclude that 
with sufficient priority in recruitment, finance 


and training such services could be provided 
throughout China in the near future. 

This leaves the most significant question of 
all unanswered; namely, whether the people 
can be motivated to bring their reproduction 
into line with a national norm of two or three 
children per family. Once again, there are 
grounds for optimism. 

Paradoxically, the same demographic con- 
ditions which produced the present crisis may 
also contribute to its solution, in that the 
transition from slow to rapid population 
growth has produced a disproportionate num- 
ber of young people who may be particularly 
receptive to the policies and requests of the 
Communist regime. In short, “there is a 
high potential for change in the increasing 
predominance of youth [in Chinese society].”?” 
And, if the malleability of this group can be 
capitalized upon, it could mean the institu- 
tionalization of new family size norms in the 
rising generation. Conversely, if such an 
appeal is not made, the sword will cut in the 
other direction, with this enlarged group of 
young adults contributing to the acceleration 
rather than the control of population growth. 

Finally, one may note that the very 
ideological system which has produced such 
myopia and resistance to demographic reality 
may also have within it a set of values which 
are inherently opposed to uncontrolled fer- 
tility. I have in mind the positive effect of 
socialism upon the status of women, which 
takes the usual form of providing those legal, 
political, social, educational and economic 
freedoms traditionally denied to the female. 
The result is an enlarged sphere for women 
which militates against their participation in 
a system of unregulated reproduction. Inci- 
dentally, this was the case in Russia!® and 
there is no reason why we should not antici- 
pate the same trend in China. 


CONCLUSION 
In any analysis of China’s population, one 
must ultimately settle for an impressionistic 
17 Taeuber and Orleans, op. cit., p. 40. 


_ 18 See William Peterson, The Politics of Popula- 
ae (New York: Anchor Books, 1965), pp. 103- 
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portrait. The more precise details necessarily 
elude us, or are subject to unresolvable con- 
troversy; yet the total impression is vivid. 

We are left with the conclusion that 
China’s population is between 700 and 800 
million, and that it has been growing at an 
unprecedented rate—of between 1.5 and 2.5 
per cent—since the revolution. In the ab- 
sence of significar:t reductions in fertility or 
increases in mortality this process of rapid 
growth will necessarily continue in the future. 
The resulting increase in population—esti- 
mated at perhaps 15 million per year—will 
obviously place an intolerable burden on both 
the political and economic structures. It will 
delay if not preclude the possibility of rapid 
economic development, and it will keep the 
individual citizen locked in a hopeless cycle 
of low income and poor diet. Conversely, a 
marked reduction in fertility, with a corres- 
ponding decline in the rate of population 
growth, would reverse this pattern and facili- 
tate the achievement of economic and politi- 
cal stability. 

Fortunately, in the case of China, what is 
necessary is also possible. Analysis of the 
conditions required for a successful program 
of birth control reveals no insurmountable 
obstacles in the path of such an effort: i.e., 
suitable contraceptive techniques exist; the 
medical profession is prepared to bring them 
to the people; and the people are potentially 
receptive to their use. The whole movement 
lacks only the catalyst of total government 
commitment, and there are signs that such 
support may not be far off. 

In the last few years the leadership has 
permitted and encouraged family planning 
and could easily reestablish its high priority 
in national planning. That it will do so 
seems a reasonable assumption, barring an- 
other excursion into the world of ideological 
illusion. In this connection, one can only 
hope that the painful recollection of the social 
and economic consequences of such mystical 
excesses in the past—particularly the “Great 
Leap Forward” and the “Cultural Revolu- 
tion”—will serve to keep the oriental Alice 
away from the looking-glass. 
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tons of steel (up a million tons from 1965), 
and about 250 million tons of coal and lignite 
(130 million tons in 1957, and perhaps 210 
million tons in 1965).*? The figures, to re- 
peat, are informed guesses and the most one 
can say is that in 1966 there was no discern- 
ible evidence of an industrial crisis, and 
probably some improvement. 

The picture changed radically in 1967, 
-after the cultural revolution was carried into 
the economy. A new note of urgency and 
worry was struck in Mainland reports, side 
by side with the usual references to “great 
upsurge” and “unprecedented achievements.” 
A socialist recession appears to have devel- 
oped rapidly, gathering momentum as the 
troubled months dragged on. The situation 
seems to have deteriorated further in 1968, as 
the longer-term effects of the cultural up- 
heaval began to be felt, chief among them 
the lack of competent leadership at the plant 
level, and worker restlessness. 

The signs pointing to a deteriorating situa- 
tion in industry may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. In the winter of 1967-1968 a serious 
coal shortage developed partly because of 
fights, skirmishes, riots and strikes in coal 
mines. At the Lungmen colliery in Loyang, 
for example, “civil war’ had raged for six 
months prior to February, 1968. Similar 
trouble had apparently hit the Fushun col- 
lieries in Liaoning Province, a major source 

_ of coal for the key Anshan steel works. Fac- 
tionalism and anarchism reigned in the coal 
mines of Shansi Province. Since China is 
almost wholly dependent on coal for the run- 

12 Ten Great Years; also Arthur G. Ashbrook, 
“Main Lines of Chinese Communist Economic 
Policy,’ in An Economic Profile of Mainland 
China, Vol. I, p. 25; R. M. Field, “Chinese Gom- 
munist Industrial Production,” in op. cit., Appen- 


dix G, Table 9 - 

13 China News Analysis, No. 697, January 23, 
1968, pp. 1-7. 

14 Colina MacDougall, “Nothing to Boast 
About,” Far Eastern Economic Review, April 25, 
1968, pp. 221~223. 
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ning of her industry and railroads, shortages 
in this sector were bound to have adverse 
repercussions throughout the industrial econ- 
omy." 

2. There have been practically no reports 
in 1967 and the first half of 1968 from some 
of China’s most important industrial areas .of 
Even during the cul- 
tural revolution, when information of any 
kind was scarce, good performance would 
have been praised to the skies as a manifesta- 
tion Of the inspirational power of Mao Tse- 
tung’s thought. A similar information black- 
out was imposed on the once much vaunted 
Taching Oil fields. For about two years pre- 
vious to 1967, Taching and the “Taching 
spirit” were the themes of a mass propaganda 
campaign illustrating the economic benefits 
to be derived from Mao study. It is an in- 
teresting comment on the sort of data one 
gets out of China these days that, in spite 
of millions of words written on the subject of 
Taching, the field’s exact location is not 
known to this day. 

3. Anarchism, factionalism, groupism, sec- 
tarianism, “mountain-topism,” and all the 
other sins attributed to those who oppose the 
cultural revolution, have been mentioned in 
connection with the Anshan steel works and 
in the steel city of Wuhan. A month after 
the installation of a Municipal Revolutionary 
Committee in Wuhan (March, 1968) “acute 
class struggle” was still being talked about on 
the radio and in the press. 

4. Urgent calls to “make revolution thrift- 
ily” were being broadcast in the spring and 
summer of 1968. ‘These appeals were ad- 
dressed primarily to factories and farms. 

5. Railroad transportation has been seri- 
ously disrupted in 1967 by strikes, sabotage 
and pitched battles between warring factions 
of railroad workers and between workers and 
students. Particularly disturbing for the Chi- 
nese has been the paralysis which gripped 
the important railway junction of Cheng- 
chow, but trouble from other centers has also 
been reported, if in veiled language.** 

6. Most analysts seem to agree that the 
crucial chemical industry has been affected 


by disruption in supplies and by labor disci- 
pline problems. Almost complete silence has 
surrounded the cement and construction in- 
dustries for months. 

It is reasonable to assume that one of the 
major issues in dispute between the Maoists 
and their opponents—between romantic, 
guerrilla Communists and the party and gov- 
ernment bureaucrats, technicians, and man- 
agers in charge of the day-to-day conduct of 
economic affairs—has been and remains to 
this day the question of economic incentives. 
Beneath all the shouting and pushing, there 
is the unresolved problem of feeding and 
clothing the millions. 

The Maoist utopians believe that increases 
in production and productivity are a func- 
tion of the political will, that asceticism and 
unshakable political faith can literally move 
mountains, that apparently insuperable prob- 
lems can be solved if only the spirit is willing. 
Material incentives, the normal human de- 
sire for a better life now, are seen by these 
people as dangerous manifestations of petty 
bourgeois flabbiness. 

The Communist pragmatists deny this and 
see in it an invitation to disaster. The di- 
viding line between the two groups is per- 
haps not clear, but it is there. 
lent struggle at the top of the Communist 
pyramid, the cultural revolution has in the 
last two years moved to the basic issues of the 
people’s livelihood, and has increasingly be- 
come a question of physical survival. The 
gap between minimum material needs and 
availabilities is still being met partly by im- 
ported grain, but more and more by a leftist 
philosophy of poverty which finds in destitu- 
tion and self-denial the supreme human vir- 
tue. 

The trouble is that even the slightest mani- 
festation of empiricism, in the state of China’s 
present madness, is branded as Soviet-type 
revisionism. ‘The time to reverse gear is now 
no longer an academic question; it is an abso- 
lute necessity if so-called socialism in China 
is to survive, and beyond that, if China is 
not to plunge once again into bitter interne- 
cine warfare. 


From a vio- 
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the events in Peking as “incompatible with 
normal relations between states.”15> The act- 
ing Chinese chargé d’affairs was summoned 
to the British Foreign Office late on the night 
of August 22 to be told the attack on the 
British mission was “in contravention of all 
norms of diplomatic behavior.”!8 The For- 
eign Office spokesman said that Britain re- 
quired an explanation of the attack, assur- 
ances of protection of embassy personnel and. 
property, and compensation for the damage. 

Matters had patently gone too far; China 
was now almost completely isolated diplo- 
matically—and militarily. At the beginning 
of September, by Japanese report, Chou En- 
lai instructed the Red Guards that they were 
not to intrude into diplomatic missions: they 
might only demonstrate outside. No im- 
perialist or revisionist bastions had fallen; 
the Red Guards International had not come 
into being. The confrontation between 
China and the United States continued un- 
relaxed, with its prime focus in Southeast 
Asia. China still lay largely defenseless under 
the threat of massed American sea and air 
power. 

The United States concepts of 1954 were 
maintained in 1958. Hanson W. Baldwin, 
who has often shown himself close to Penta- 
gon thinking, looked at the basic instability 
and the strategic importance of “the conti- 
nent of Asia and its bordering islands and 
surrounding seas and oceans,” and held that, 
even after the Vietnamese War ended, the 
United States should remain effectively en- 
gaged, to counter the outward thrust from 
the Eurasian heartland.1® United States di- 
plomacy, Baldwin said, should be directed at 
encouraging the Sino-Soviet rift; United 
States military bases should be maintained on 

15 Le Monde, August 20-21, 1967. 

16 The New York Times, August 23, 1967. 

17 Le Monde, September 9, 1967. 

18 Hanson W. Baldwin, “After Vietnam—What 


Military Strategy in the Far East?” The New York 
Times Magazine, Jume 9, 1968, pp. 36-87 passim. 
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at least Guam, Okinawa and the Philippines; 
consideration should be given to the filling of 
_ the “vacuum” of the Indian Ocean; and 
“the right fist of tremendous nuclear power” 
should be “cocked” ready to strike. 

Clearly, Baldwin was primarily concerned 
with China, for he said that the United 
States should make it clear that it will not 
undertake unlimited engagement of its own 
troops in a continental ground war in Asia 
while limiting itself as regards weapons and 
methods. 


Certainly any direct involvement with massed 
Chinese Communist ground forces on the Asiatic 
mainland should imply immediate technological 
escalation. Such escalation might involve the use 
of exotic new conventional weapons, or the utili- 
zation under carefully restricted conditions, 
where targets and geography are favorable, of 
small nuclear weapons for defensive purposes. 


UNCHANGING GEOPOLITICS 


The fundamental geopolitical situation 
facing Chinese strategists today is one in 
which the United States still proposes to 
“contain” China by maintaining Ameri- 
can military bases, manned by American gar- 
risons, on its sea periphery, with the use of 
nuclear power if need be. In his declining 
years, Mao thought to implement the ancient 
Chinese principle of ta ung, universalism, 
by projecting a revolutionary class struggle 
of his making into the realm of international 
affairs. But the main factors which led the 
Chinese “revisionists” to oppose Mao on 
foreign policy grounds in Septernber, 1965, 
still govern today, perhaps with even greater 
force. Common sense suggests to the Chinese 
pragmatists, as well as to other observers, that 
there can be no reconciliation between Peking 
and Washington, for all of the talk of “build- 
ing bridges,” until such time as the issue of 
Formosa is settled; and that, even then, the 
United States in accord with its present think- 
ing would continue in its effort to contain 
China and police Asia. Consequently, by 
pragmatic Chinese logic, the war against 
“imperialism” must be given priority over the 
war against “revisionism”: the American 
military encirclement, after all, touches upon 


the fundamental issue of China’s national 
survival. 

By the end of 1967, a change in China’s 
foreign policy line was clearly imperative. 
It has now begun. There are no Jonger dem- 
onstrations before Western—or other—em- 
bassies in Peking. A directive has been is- 
sued stating that all foreigners in China are 
resident there by courtesy of the Chinese 
leadership, not of popular organizations, and 
are not to be attacked—as if the earlier 
attacks on the embassies had not been sanc- 
tioned by Mao himself. And Foreign Minis- 
ter Ch’en Yi, subjected to abuse and attack 
in 1967, has by 1968 been rehabilitated. 

All this time, Mao’s mortality weighs 
heavily upon him. It is to be anticipated as 
probable that, as power slips further from his 
faltering hands, the Chinese pragmatists will 
reach out, take hold, and set the Chinese ship 
of state on a course different from that here- 
tofore followed by Great Helmsman Mao 
Tse-tung. In view of China’s great weak- 
nesses and parallel great needs, Peking can 
be expected to return to something like the 
intermediate-zone policy of 1964. In that 
mellower character, China would before long 
almost certainly play a new and enhanced 
role in the community of nations. Assuming 
further a measured reconciliation with the 
Soviet Union, her only remaining dangerous 
enemy would then be the United States. 

This suggests that in the end, barring a 
nuclear Armageddon, the American-as-West- 
ern strategy of containment of China must 
fail. The reasons are clear. First, as sug- 
gested by Chiang Kai-shek a quarter of a 
century ago, Western imperialism at least has 
played out its role in Asia. Second, Asian 
sentiment and, increasingly, European senti- 
ment are inclined toward coexistence with 
China, rather than forceful containment—to 
say nothing of nuclear annihilation. With 
either a compromise political settlement or a 
military holocaust in Vietnam, where the 
American-Chinese confrontation is avowedly 
being resolved, there promises to be such 
alienation of Asians from United States poli- 
cies as would preclude further acceptance of 


the policing of Asia by the United States. 

As The Economist put it shortly after the 
Maoist purge began in late 1965, “a country 
can be discovered more than once.”?? If 
China needs to discover the world, “the 
West” is also under the necessity of rediscov- 
ering China. 


19 “Seeing China Straight,” The Economist, Oc- 
tober 23, 1965, pp. 360-61. 








CHINA AND JAPAN 
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long as that is strong, the close Tokyo-Wash- 
ington ties will make highly difficult any 
political rapprochement between Tokyo and 
Peking. : 

The Japanese relationship with North 
America, moreover, is only one in a significant 
series of developments that might well de- 
termine Pacific relations in the last quarter 
of the twentieth century. The United States, 
Australia and Latin America have become 
the important Japanese markets and sources 
for raw materials, replacing the importance 
which China, South and Southeast Asia held 
for the Japanese in the 1930s. In 1967, 
for the first time, Japan became Australia’s 
best customer. This also marked the only 
time that any country outranked the United 
Kingdom in buying Australia’s products. 
Similarly, the United States has replaced the 
United Kingdom as Australia’s major sup- 
plier. 

These break-throughs could signal the be- 
ginnings of a Pacific Common Market which 
might attract the smaller powers in Asia 
much as the European Common Market has 
attracted nations in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and former colonies in Africa. Such 
a trend might have been set in motion with 


6 Seymour Broadbridge and Martin Collick, 
“Japan’s International Policies,” International Af- 
fairs (London), XLIV (April, 1968), pp. 240-253. 

T The best analysis of this development is pro- 
vided by Peter Drysdale, “Japan, Australia and 
Pacific Economic Integration,” Australia’s Neigh- 
bours, 4th series, nos. 50-51 (November—December, 
1967), pp. 7-8. 

8 Paul F. Langer, “Japan’s Relations With China 
—A Look Into the Future,” a study published in 
February, 1965 by RAND Corporation, p. 9. 
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the meeting of the Japan-Australia Business 
Cooperation Committee in Tokyo in 1963, 
and the. organization in 1967 of the Pacific 
Basic Economic Cooperation Committee com- 
prised of Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and the United States. Japanese 
officials have emphasized they have no long- 
term plans for integration along the lines of 
the European Common Market, but some 
key spokesmen, including Foreign Minister 
Miki, are committed to a Pacific free trade 
area which would short-circuit threats of 
American protectionism and provide a fun- 
nel for Japanese aid and influence into the 
southern Pacific area.” Such a process would 
further isolate China in the Asian councils. 


THE TOUCHSTONE OF TAIWAN 


Nor have these economic transformations 
left untouched that touchstone of Chinese- 
Western relations—Taiwan. Japan is Tai- 
wan’s main trading partner and the United 
States ranks second; together they provide 
70 per cent of the island’s imports and take 
40 per cent of her exports. Japan, moreover, 
believes that Taiwan must remain non-Com- 
munist, for in other hands the island could 
cut the Japanese shipping lanes to Southeast 
Asian markets and raw materials Japan 
has devoted herself to a two-China policy, 
agreeing with the United States at the United 
Nations that the seating of Communist China 
is an “important question” which requires a 
two-thirds agreement rather than a simple 
majority vote. 

The Sato government and its successors 
consequently have several options for Japan’s 
future overseas development. The only pres- 
sure Sato now receives for pursuing a more 
vigorous China policy comes from some busi- 
nessmen, from Miki’s idea that Japan might 
serve as a bridge between Peking and the 
United States, and from dissident members of 
the L.D.P. who view Chinese relations as a 
tactic for their own political advancement. 

Sato does not have to worry at present 
about the Japanese Communist party. Hold- 
ing only five seats in the Diet, the 250,000- 
member party is governed by intellectuals 
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whose concern for an outdated Marxism is 
greater than their talent for pragmatic poli- 
tics. The Communists had long been pro- 
Peking, having originated in the 1920’s with 
the Chinese party. The Japanese Commu- 
nist leader, 75-year-old Sanzo Nosaka, was ex- 
tremely close to Mao during the days in the 
Yenan caves. After 1960, the Sino-Soviet 
split divided the Japanese Communists, how- 
And the pro-Soviet faction, led by 
Yushio Shiga, gained adherents after the 
Cultural Revolution and the Chinese hard- 
line on Vietnam threatened further to divide 
the international Communist movement. 

In March, 1966, a Japanese Communist 
delegation traveled to Peking to discuss grow- 
ing difficulties. The result was such acrimony 
that not even the usual joint communiqué 
could be issued. In the summer of 1967, two 
Japanese Communists were beaten by Chinese 
at the Peking airport. The Japanese blasted 
the Mao group for “extreme leftist oppor- 
tunism and big-power-conscious chauvinism,” 
adding that the Cultural Revolution was 
“feudalistic, unscientific dogmatism quite 
alien to Marxism-Leninism.” When, how- 
ever, a top-level group of Soviet officials 
visited Tokyo in the spring of 1968 to gain 
Japanese Communist support for an interna- 
tional meeting which would isolate China, 
Sanzo refused to commit himself. The Jap- 
anese Communist party seems to be moving 
into a third-force alignment with the Ru- 
manians, the North Koreans and the Cubans. 

The main opposition party, the Socialists, 
are closer to Peking. When the latter split 
on the Sino-Soviet issue, Socialist party 
chairman Dozo Sasaki took a strong pro- 
Peking stand. This brought a division among 
the Socialists themselves and losses in the 
1967 elections. Sasaki’s position also badly 
retarded Socialist-Gommunist cooperation in 
local elections. The anti-Sasaki wing accused 
the party chairman of selling out to trading 
companies doing business with China. The 
split has moved down to the student level. 


ever. 


9 An elaboration of this triangular relationship 
can be found in “Fifty-Year Flirtation: Our Illu- 
sory Affair With Japan,” The Nation, CCVI 
(March 11, 1968), pp. 330-338. 
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The Japanese-Chinese Friendship Movement 
divided into pro- and anti-Peking factions in 
mid-1967. The two “Friendship” groups 
promptly got into a fist-fight over who would 
control the meeting hall in Tokyo. 

Aside from their internal division, the 
Socialists have continually failed during the 
postwar period to gain more than the one- 
third Diet seats they need to make revisions 
in the Constitution. The Premier’s first con- 
cern is maintaining Japan’s economic prog- 
ress, for while that continues the opposition 
parties will be largely impotent. Sato can 
accomplish this by choosing wisely among 
the various options opening to him. The 
most important of these are the continuation 
of Japan’s flourishing relationships with the 
United States and Australia (which could 
lead to bigger things), and those with the 
Soviet Union and Southeast Asia. China is 
farther down the list. 

Sino-Japanese relations no longer follow 
the pre-1960 pattern. The Chinese do not 
provide the key Japanese market; geographi-- 
cal proximity is no longer the magnet of cen- 
turies past; the ideological gap makes less 
visible the generations of cultural similarities; 
and younger Japanese no longer have the 
feelings for this unfamiliar China which their 
ancestors possessed. The United States, not 
China, is the key to Japanese foreign policy.® 
A continued over-commitment of the United 
States to the Western Pacific, which could 
exacerbate internal Japanese politics and 
challenge Japan’s economic expansion over- 
seas, could push Tokyo to forsake its other 
options in favor of an active, primary policy 
of courting China. At that point, the Japa- 
nese would forget about pachinko and base- 
ball, and the Pacific Era of American History 
would come to an end. 


THE SOUTHEAST ASIAN VIEW 
(Continued from page 170) 


development in a generally depressing pattern. 
It is strongly reminiscent, however, of Aesop’s 
tale of the contest between the Sun and the 
Wind. Each sought to cause a traveler be- 


low to remove his coat. The Wind, certain 
of his ability to blow the coat off with sheer 
force and bluster, found instead that his ef- 
forts only led the traveler to grasp his coat 
more tightly—in an effort to protect himself. 
The Sun then took his turn. With his benign 
warmth he soon caused the traveler to loosen 
his coat, and shortly afterward to remove the 
protective covering altogether. 

The leaders of China, a land where prov- 
erbs are highly regarded, have yet to apply 
Aesop’s fable in Southeast Asia. For it has 
seemed that precisely to the extent that China 
has adopted a policy of bluster, reflected for 
example in her support for a number of insur- 
gent groups in Southeast Asia, leaders in the 
region have become increasingly concerned 
with defense and security. If China hopes 
to reduce this trend, she will need to contem- 
plate a return to the period of “peaceful co- 
existence.” Few signs today suggest a turn 
in that direction. 








THE SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT 
(Continued from page 164) 


nature of relations between Communist 
parties depends on the leaders who decree 
the party line according to their own lights. 
If the concepts of strategy and tactics of the 
party leaders in different countries coincide, 
relations are smooth. If they do not, none 
of the parties will accept the others’ interpre- 
tations and beliefs, and the result is strained 
relations. If the leadership changes, the dis- 
turbance may be smoothed over or formerly 
good relations may deteriorate. While this 
is a world-wide phenomenon, it is particularly 
pronounced in countries where the decision- 
making is in the hands of party leaders who 
are not accountable to the people. 


WHERE ARE WE? 


Where does this leave us in the Sino-Soviet 
conflict? The Kremlin has learned to be 
flexible; it has tolerated polycentric com- 
munism to an extent undreamed of 15 years 
ago. But it still wants to create a united 
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Communist front and revitalize the world 
Communist movement, if possible under its 
general guidance (not necessarily domina- 
tion) . 

Compromise is not a Communist char- 
acteristic. But it stands to reason that the 
Soviet leadership, which has behaved with 
relative circumspection toward the Chinese, 
may concede a few points in order to achieve 
a rapprochement. The basic Soviet attitude 
toward China is unlikely to change consider- 
ably even if new collective leaders take over 
from the present regime. 

In China, the situation is far more complex. 
Maoism is still the motto of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. While everybody claims 
he is for Mao, a number of factions have 
arisen which are at odds with his leadership. 
Since the destruction of regional party or- 
ganizations, the armed forces have taken over 
and are virtually ruling the country. But 
even the army is fractionalized. And while 
it is probable that Mao’s successor will be a 
military man, it remains to be seen whether 
he will be a modified Maoist or whether he 
will try to follow a more rational policy which 
eventually may lead to cooperation with the 
Soviet army professionals and to a rapproche- 
ment with Moscow. 

As long as Mao and his close followers— 
particularly his politically virulent wife— 
are still in power, relations between Peking 
and Moscow may get worse before they get 
better. Gradually, after Mao, conditions may 
change, perhaps not immediately but in the 
near future. The wounds the two Commu- 
nist countries have inflicted on one another 
will take time to heal. Many points of con- 
tention—historical and contemporary—will 
remain. Yet we should not forget that 
changes in a Communist state can be effected 
quickly if the party leadership so decides. 
The Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1940 remains one 
of the best examples of sudden turnabouts. 

Any such change would have worldwide 
ramifications and would compel Western gov- 
ernments to revise their political thinking. In 
their planning, they would do well to con- 
sider such a contingency. 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW 














A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most imporiant events 
of July, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL but will not attend a proposed Bloc meet- 


Berlin Crisis Ing. 
i (See also West Germany) July 15—A halt in the withdrawal of Soviet 


July 3—In notes to the Soviet Union, the troops from Czechoslovakia is noted by 
U.S.. France and Great Britain o aa Czech television stations. Speculation has 


aes arisen that the U.S.S.R. has ordered the 
East German restrictions on travel to West j ; ; 
Berlin delay while Soviet and other Communist 


July 29—The New York Times reports that leaders attend a meeting in Warsaw that 
the Soviet Union has rejected the U.S. pro- begani yesterday. 


test against East German travel restrictions At a news conference, Lieutenant Gen: 
: eral Vaclav Prchlik, the Czech Communist 


Central American party’s chief spokesman on military affairs, 
Common Market demands that the command of the War- 

July 6—U.S. President Lyndon B. Johnson saw Pact be placed on a rotating basis to 
arrives in San Salvador to meet with the give equality to all Pact members. 
Central American Presidents of El Salva- July 16—It is reported that the U.S.S.R., 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Poland, East Germany, Hungary and 
Costa Rica. To help spur Central Ameri- Bulgaria insist on a meeting with the Czech 
can economic integration, Johnson offers a government within 2 weeks. 


$30-million loan to the Central American July 17—Soviet Communist party First Secre- 
development bank; U.S. loans totalling $35 tary Leonid Brezhnev demands that Czech 


million will be made to the various states. leaders meet with Warsaw Pact leaders 
in Kosice, Czechoslovakia. A large group 

Czech Crisis of Soviet soldiers are expected to be in the 
July 9—Authoritative sources in Prague re- area on their way home. 

port that the ruling Presidium of the Czech- July 19—The Central Committee of the 

oslovak Communist party voted against Czech Communist party unanimously en- 

attending a meeting with party leaders dorses the firm stand taken by Gommunist 

from the U.S.S.R. and 4 other East Euro- party First Secretary Alexander Dubcek 

pean Communist states (Poland, East Ger- in the face of Soviet demands. 

many, Hungary and Bulgaria) to discuss July 21—Soviet troops remain within Czecho- 

Czech liberalization measures. A Czech slovakia. Their departure was scheduled 

statement issued after the Presidium meet- to have been completed today. 

ing offered to confer singly with Czecho- July 22—Some Soviet troops recently with- 

slovakia’s allies. drawn from Czechoslovakia are stationed 
July 10—Two regiments of Soviet troops less than 3 miles from the Czech border 

that participated in Warsaw Pact maneu- in Poland. 

vers held in Czechoslovakia last month are The Soviet government renews its de- 

delaying their departure. They were sched- mands for permission to station Warsaw 

uled to leave on July 1. Pact troops in Czechoslovakia on the West 
July 12—Czech Foreign Minister Jiri Hajek German border. 

says that his government will meet with its July 23—Soviet army maneuvers are under 

allies in a series of bilateral conversations, way at many points near the Czech border. 
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Dubcek says Czech reforms do not 
threaten the Communist bloc and that he 
will not retreat on planned liberalization.. 

July 28—Members of the Presidium of the 
Communist party arrive in Kosice, Czecho- 
slovakia, to meet with Soviet leaders. Dis- 
cussions will take place at an unnamed 
site nearby. 

July 29—Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin, 
President Nikolai V. Podgorny and Brezh- 
nev arrive in Cierna, Czechoslovakia, with 
members of the Soviet Politburo. They 
are greeted by 16 members of the Czech 
Presidium. 


Disarmament 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


July 16—A message from U.S. President 
Lyndon B. Johnson to a new session of the 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva an- 
nounces that the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
will soon decide on a meeting place for 
negotiations to limit missile systems. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


July 1—The last tariff barriers among the 6 
Common Market members are eliminated; 
in addition, their external tariffs are 
aligned. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (Gatt) 


July 1—Gatt announces that 18 nations, in- 
cluding the 6 Common Market nations, 
are reducing tariffs today; other nations so 
acting are not yet listed by Gatt. 


International Monetary Crisis 


July 11—The New York Times reports that 
central bankers from major Western na- 
tions have arranged $1.3 billion worth of 
short-term credits to France to help bolster 
the franc. The bankers have assured Great 
Britain that if “satisfactory terms” can be 
agreed on, she will receive up to $2 billion 
in credits to support the pound sterling. 


Middle East Crisis 
July 2—The New York Times reports that 
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construction is under way to establish Jew- 
ish housing settlements ringing the northern 
and eastern edges of the Jordanian sector 
of Jerusalem, in defiance of a U.N. Security 
Council resolution condemning any changes 
in the status of Jerusalem. 


July 4—In London, diplomatic sources report 


that the U.A.R. has indicated to the U.N. 
special representative in the Middle East, 
Gunnar V. Jarring, that it is willing to 
accept U.N. peace-keeping troops in 
Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula as part of a Middle 
East peace settlement. 

U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
arrives in Moscow for talks with Soviet 
leaders. 


July 5—In Jerusalem, Israeli officials infor- 


mally disclose that Israel will not accept 
a U.N. peace-keeping force in the Israeli- 
occupied Sinai Peninsula in place of a 
settlement directly worked out with the 
U.A.R. 


July 7—It is reported that yesterday the Jor- 


dan government penalized 8 Arab judicial 
officials in the west-bank area because they 
have cooperated with the Israelis. They 
are the first Arab administrators in the 
west-bank area to be punished; they are 
deprived of their pensions and civil service 
status. 


July 8—In Cairo, diplomatic sources report 


that the U.A.R. is prepared to allow Israeli 
cargoes to pass through the Suez Canal 
if Israeli troops withdraw from a strip of 
desert on the east bank of the Canal. 

In Jerusalem, an Israeli official says that 
Israeli evacuation of the Canal’s east bank 
must be part of a Middle East peace treaty. 


July 9—The Governor of Suez, Hamid 


Mahmoud, accuses Israeli soldiers of open- 
ing fire yesterday deliberately and without 
provocation on residential sectors of this 
port town on the Suez Canal. Forty-three 
civilians were killed and 67 wounded. 


July 15—Meeting at the Arab League head- 


quarters in Cairo, 100 Palestine Arab lead- 
ers from Arab commando groups agree to 
coordinate guerrilla activities in Israeli- 
occupied territories. 


July 18—The New York Times reports that 
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“well-qualified Arab informants” have re- 
ported that last month 2 Israeli Mirage jet 

- planes flew over U.A.R. President Nasser’s 
home on the outskirts of Cairo on recon- 
naissance missions. One flight was at a 
level of 1,500 feet. 

July 23—In an address before a congress of 
the Arab Socialist Union, President Nasser 
declares that Egypt must not prematurely 
enter another war against Israel. 

July 24—The New York Times reports that 
Jordan’s King Hussein was informed by 
Nasser that the U.A.R.’s armed forces will 
not be ready to fight Israel before 1970. 

The Israeli government initiates diplo- 

. Matic action to pressure Algeria to return 
the Israeli El Al jet airliner hijacked over 
the Mediterranean yesterday. Algeria is 
holding 12 Israeli passengers and the 10- 
man crew. Other passengers have been 
allowed to depart. 

July 27—The Algerian government releases 
10 Israeli women and children aboard the 
hijacked airliner. 


Organization of American States 
(O.A.S.) 

July 21—On the first of 4 trips to Latin 
America, Galo Plaza Lasso, former Presi- 
dent of Ecuador and currently Secretary 
General of the Organization of American 
States, says that the region is confronted 
with a “barrier of silence” that does not 
permit the flow of information on the true 
conditions that prevail there. 


Persian Gulf Sheikdoms 
July 6—The sheiks of 9 Persian Gulf states 


meet and agree on a loose provisional form 
of federation. 


United Nations 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam; Nigeria) 
July 10—At a news conference, U.N. Secre- 
tary General U Thant urges the Biafran 
rebel leaders to allow food supplies to be 
sent through federal territory for starving 
Biafrans. 


War in Vietnam 


July 3—The chief U.S. negotiator at the Paris 
peace talks, W. Averell Harriman, expresses 
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U.S. appreciation of Hanoi’s decision to re- 
lease 3 U.S. airmen. The 11th negotiating 
session is held by U.S. and North Vietna- 
mese delegates. 

July 5—North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
forces attack the U.S. base camp at Dau- 
tieng, 40 miles northwest of Saigon. 

July 6—In a one-day trip to Paris, U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant confers with 
U.S. and North Vietnamese delegates. 

July 8—The New York Times reports that in 
an interview in Grenoble, France, Richard 
A. Falk, Professor of International Law at 
Princeton University, declared that during 
his visit to Hanoi last month, North Vietna- 
mese leaders referred to the Alliance of Na- 
tional, Democratic and Peace Forces as a 
third force between the Saigon regime and 
the Vietcong’s National Liberation Front. 
The Alliance was established in April, 
1968. 

July 14—U.S. Secretary of Defense Clark M. 
Clifford arrives in Saigon. He says the 
U.S. plans to equip the South Vietnam 
Army and declares that “We plan to give 
weapons to ARVN forces—all of the 
ARVN forces—even at the expense of our 
forces” in reply to a query about the avail- 
ability of American M-16 rifles. 

July 16—Clifford meets with President 
Nguyen Van Thieu of South Vietnam. 

July 17—It is reported that in an interview 
yesterday with David Schoenbrun of the 
American Broadcasting Company, Xuan 
Thuy, chief North Vietnamese delegate to 
the Paris talks, observed that “there have 
been no rocket attacks on Saigon for 
several weeks.” ‘There is speculation as to 
whether this remark is meant to draw atten- 
tion to an act of restraint or good will by 
North Vietnam. 

July 18—On the arrival of South Vietnam’s 
President Nguyen Van Thieu for top-level 
talks in Honolulu, U.S. President Johnson 
reaffirms the U.S. commitment to help the 
South Vietnamese “defeat aggression. . . .” 

3 US. pilots are placed in the care of 
US. pacifists in Hanoi for the trip home. 

July 19—In Honolulu, Thieu and Johnson 

confer. 


July 20—At the end of the Honolulu con- 
ference, a joint communiqué is issued. 
President Johnson promises that no coali- 
tion government will be imposed on South 
Vietnam: “The people of South Vietnam 
—and only the people of South Vietnam— 
have the right to choose the form of their 
government.” Thieu offers a “one-man- 
one-vote” political system to any Vietcong 
rebels who relinquish their arms. 


Warsaw Pact 
(See Intl, Czech Crisis) 


World Council of Churches 


July 5—The Fourth Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches meeting in Uppsala, 
Sweden, receives a message from Pope 
Paul VI, the first sent by a Pope since the 
Council was formed in 1948. 


ALGERIA 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


BOLIVIA 
(See also Chile) 


July 22—President René Barrientos Ortuño 
declares a state of siege following violent 
clashes between police and politicians. 
The opposition parties have demanded 
Barrientos’ resignation following the flight 
to Chile of Interior Minister Antonio 
Arguedas. 

July 25—All 12 cabinet members resign in 
the continuing political crisis over the 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara diary. The Social 
Democratic party withdraws from the 4- 
party governing coalition. 

July 27—President Barrientos appoints a new 
cabinet consisting largely of military men 
who are his personal friends. 


BRAZIL 


July 25—Former President Janio Quadros 
is questioned and later released by federal 
_ police, following his criticism of the gov- 
ernment of President Artur da Costa e 
Silva. Quadros was forbidden to make 
public statements after his resignation from 
office in August, 1961. 
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CANADA 


July 5—Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Tru- 
deau announces several new cabinet 
appointments. Eight new members are 
added; 15 are moved to new posts; 6 re- 
main unchanged. 

July 6—The new cabinet is sworn in. 

July 18—A strike by Canadian postal work- 
ers halts all mail service. An embargo on 
mail from outside Canada is ordered. 
Postal workers have refused a 50-cent-an- 
hour increase, demanding 75 cents. 


CHILE 


July 18—The U.S. Federal Communications 
Commission announces that it has author- 
ized the first satellite communication ser- 
vice between Chile and the U.S. 

July 20—It is reported that the Government 
is intensifying its efforts to combat the 
effects of the worst drought in 102 years. 

Chile places her troops along the Boliv- 
ian border on alert following the announce- 
ment that former Bolivian Interior Minis- 
ter Antonio Arguedas will receive special 
consideration on his request for asylum in 
Chile. He has been charged with re- 
sponsibility for providing Cuba with a 
copy of Che Guevara’s diary. ( See also 
Bolivia.) 

July 21—A Government spokesman says that 
former Bolivian Interior Minister Antonio 
Arguedas has acknowledged passing a copy 
of Che Guevara’s diary to Cuban agents 
in Bolivia. 

CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 

July 1—A joint editorial published in 3 Chi- 
nese newspapers takes a bland tone in dis- 
cussing rightist opposition. 

July 7—Three students at Tsinghua Univer- 
sity are killed in clashes between rival 
groups. This brings to 18 the number of 
students at the University reported slain in 
current struggles over political doctrine. 

July 13—Hong Kong sources reveal that a 
Canton newspaper, titled Angry Waves of 
the West River, described fighting in Wu- 
chow during April and May. Hundreds 
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of rebel fighters are reported to have been 
killed; 2,000 buildings were reportedly de- 
stroyed. 

July 15—Nanfang Jih Pao, official publica- 
tion of the Kwangtung Revolutionary 
Committee, reports fighting between rival 
factions in Canton. Both groups claim to 
be Maoists. 

July 18—The Kwangtung radio reports a 

' fierce attack against “class enemies.” 

July 24—Hsinhua, the Chinese press agency, 
announces the signing of an economic and 
technical aid agreement between China 
and North Vietnam. 

Reports from Canton indicate that gov- 
ernment troops are firing on rival groups 
fighting in Kwangtung Province. 


COLOMBIA 
July 16—The Finance and Development 
Ministry announces the end of an 8-day 
dock strike, called over the refusal of the 
Port Association to recognize new union 
leadership. 


CUBA 
July 14—The newspaper El Mundo reports 
that Cuba has started work on her first ex- 
perimental auto engine. 


July 18—The first U.S. tourists to visit Cuba 


since diplomatic relations were broken in 

_ 1961 arrive in Havana from Spain. It is 
not known whether the 19 Americans have 
U.S. State Department consent to visit. 

July 19—Speaking on television, Premier 
Fidel Castro predicts Guba will double her 
farm output by 1970 and will be self-suffi- 
cient in rice by 1971. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 

- July 6—Regional meetings are held to elect 
2,000 delegates to the national party con- 
gress planned for September, 1968. 


DAHOMEY 


July 6—Four former presidents are barred 
from the country. Frontiers are closed and 
citizens need permission to leave the coun- 
try, the military junta announces. Street 
demonstrations are prohibited. 
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FRANCE 
(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis) — 

July 3—In a move to curb inflation, the gov- 
ernment raises the basic interest rate from 
3.5 per cent to 5 per cent. Higher taxes 
are forecast. Gold and dollar reserves have 
dropped $1.09 billion in the past month. 

July 10—President Charles de Gaulle names 
Maurice Couve de Murville as Premier to 
replace Georges Pompidou. 

The Government announces a general 
amnesty to all prisoners serving sentences 
for acts connected with the Algerian war 
(1954-1962). 

July 11—The Bank of France reports a con- 
tinuing outflow of gold and. foreign ex- 
change. Reserves fell $398 million in the 
past week. 

July 12—Maurice Couve de Murville, Pre- 
mier-designate, announces his new Cabinet, 
which will be very similar in membership 
to ex-Premier Pompidou’s. 

Unofficial reports put France’s sale of 
gold to the United States for dollars at $100 

_million. France also has borrowed $600 
million at short term from the United 
States Federal Reserve System in a “swap” 
to support the franc. Previously, France 
refused to join in “swaps” to support other 
currencies. 

July 13—President de Gaulle warns that 
public order must be completely assured 
and says the Government will not tolerate 
further strikes and rebellion. 

July 14—Minor rioting in the student quarter 
of Paris mars Bastille Day ceremonies. 

July 16—Former Finance Minister Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing is removed as chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the National 
Assembly. Giscard d’Estaing is a member 
of the Independent Republicans, former 
coalition partners of the Gaullists. Since 
the Gaullist party won a majority in the 

- National Assembly, minority party support 
is no longer needed. 

July 17—Premier Couve de Murville pledges 
basic domestic reforms within the year. 

July 24—Education Minister Edgar Faure 
tells the National Assembly that the Gov- 
ernment will modernize the educational 


curriculum and ease shortages of teachers 
and classrooms. 

July 25—French monetary experts announce 
the balance-of-payments deficit for 1968 
will reach $1.1 billion, because of the 
strikes. 

July 29—Former Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France resigns from the Unified Socialist 
party following his defeat for the National 
Assembly in the June elections. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


July 5—Chancellor Kurt-Georg Kiesinger 
announces he will seek a United States 
guarantee against nuclear attack by the 
U.S.S.R. before West Germany will sign 
the nonproliferation treaty. 

July 11—Former Mayor Heinrich Albertz of 
West Berlin urges full-scale recognition of. 
East Germany to stabilize conditions in 
Central Europe. 

July 13—Foreign Minister Willy Brandt an- 
nounces that his Government will continue 
to work for an exchange of pledges with 
Communist bloc countries to renounce the 
use of force. The Soviet Union has de- 
manded a permanent right to intervene in 
West German affairs as the price of such 
an agreement. 

July 15—A clear affirmation of West Ger- 
many’s legal rights in Berlin is requested by 
the West German government as talks are 
scheduled among the West German govern- 
ment and the United States, Great Britain 
and France. 

July 24—Defense Minister Gerhard Schréder 
announces that West Germany is shifting 
her planned army maneuvers away from 
the site originally selected which is near the 
Czech border. Chancellor Kiesinger re- 
quested the move in view of the tense situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia. (See also Inil, 
Czech Crisis.) 


GREECE 


July 8—The new Justice Minister, Ioannis 
Triandafylopoulos, resigns following reports 
of cabinet disagreement over the drafting 
of the new constitution. 
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July 11—Publication of the proposed new 


constitution reveals that the powers of the 
monarchy are virtually eliminated; the 
task of protecting the regime is to be vested 
in the army. 


ICELAND 


July 1—Returns in the presidential election 


give archeologist Krisjan Eldjarn 64.9 per 
cent of the vote. 


IRAQ 


July 17—The fourth coup in 10 years is re- 


ported in Baghdad. President Abdel Rah- 
man Arif and Premier Taher Yahya are 
deposed by a Revolutionary Command 
Council led by Major General Ahmed 
Hassan al-Bakr. The new Council is made 
up of members of the rightist wing of the 
Baathist party. 


July 31—President Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr is 


named Premier by the Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council. A new cabinet is named. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis; Algeria) 


JAPAN 


July 9—Final returns in the national elections 


give Premier Eisaku Sato’s Liberal-Demo- 
cratic party 137 seats out of 250 in the 
upper chamber. The results are considered 
a strong pro-U.S. vote. 


July 27—An agreement for joint development 


of the northern region of Siberia is an- 
nounced by the Japanese government. 
Soviet timber will be exchanged for Japa- 
nese heavy machinery and consumer goods. 


MALAYSIA 


July 15—The Malaysian government rejects 


the claims of the Philippines to the North 
Borneo state of Sabah. Talks, which have 
been proceeding over two months, collapse. 


MEXICO 


July 4—A public sale of 10 per cent of the 


stock in the Mexican subsidiary of the 
General Electric Company is hailed by 
Mexican officials. A government cam- 
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paign to “Mexicanize” foreign-owned com- 
panies has been carried on for several years. 

July 30—Several thousand students riot in 
Mexico City in protest against police bru- 
tality in quelling earlier student disorders 
last weekend. 

July 31—Student rioting spreads to the cities 
of Villahermosa and Jalapa. Mexico City 
is comparatively calm. 


NIGERIA 

July 4—International relief agencies propose 
use of an airstrip to land cargoes of food 
for besieged and starving Biafrans. The 
federal government has agreed to the use 
of overland routes for relief, but Biafra re- 
fuses to accept this. 

` July 5—Nigeria’s federal government refuses 
to permit air shipment of food to Biafra. 

July 7—A plane carrying food sent by the 
World Council of Churches is reported to 
have landed safely in Biafra. The plane 
carried 10 tons of food and medicines. 
Many thousands of tons per month are 
said to be needed. 

July 11—The federal government has agreed 
to admit airlifted supplies to Biafra under 
the auspices of the International Red Cross. 

July 14—Nwonye Otue, Biafran special rep- 
resentative to the U.N., appeals for airlifted 
relief supplies. Overland routes are ruled 
out because they have been mined by 
Biafra and to reopen them would permit in- 
vasion of Biafra by federal troops. 

July 19—It is announced that agreement has 
been reached between the federal govern- 
ment and Biafran officials to resume ne- 
gotiations to end the war. 

July 23—The International Red Cross 
charters a DC-6 four-engine plane to help 
shuttle food and medicines to starving 
Biafrans. 

The Vatican announces that Nigerian 
federal forces are shooting at planes flying 
food into Biafra. 

July 26—Peace talks will begin in Addis 
Ababa on August 5, according to a com- 
muniqué from the negotiators. ` 


PHILIPPINES, THE 
(See also Malaysia) 


July 20—President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
orders his ambassador home from Malaysia 
in protest over Malaysia’s abrupt rejection 
of the Philippine claim to Sabah. 


RHODESIA 
(See also United Kingdom) 


July 3—Prime Minister Ian Smith persuades 
a parliamentary caucus of the Rhodesian 
Front to retain black representation in 
Parliament under the proposed charter. 

July 17—The Rhodesian Front party offers 
constitutional proposals calling for a Rho- 
desian chief of state in place of the present 
system under which the British monarch 
serves as chief of state. 

July 22—Black terrorists infiltrating into 
Rhodesia across the Zambezi River have 
been bombed by Rhodesian Air Force jets. 

July 27—Returning to Salisbury from Pre- 
toria, Prime Minister Ian Smith says that 
‘guerrilla activities in Rhodesia and threats 
to the security of white South Africans 
were the subjects of his discussions with 
Prime Minister Balthazar Vorster of South 
Africa. 


RUMANIA 


July 20—The official Gommunist party news- 
paper Scinteia prints a front page editorial 
declaring any outside interference with 


Czechoslovakia’s internal affairs inadmiss- 
ible. 


SPAIN 

July 12—The Cabinet issues a decree placing 
the “Heir to the Throne” second to the 
Chief of State in order of ceremonial prece- 
dence. This places Prince Juan Carlos de 
Borbén first in line to succeed Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco. 

July 183—The Spanish government requests 
increased U.S. military aid, a defense guar- 
antee and increased jurisdiction over Amer- 
ican servicemen stationed in Spain, in bar- 
gaining over renewal of U.S. military bases. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 


July 4—Tass, the Soviet press agency, an- 


nounces the signing of a new military and 
economic agreement between the Soviet 
Union and North Vietnam. 

July 10—Andrei D. Sakharov, a member of 
the Academy of Sciences and one of the 
developers of the Soviet hydrogen bomb, 
calls for full intellectual freedom, coopera- 
tion between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S., 
and rejection of demagogic myths in a pro- 
gram to avert nuclear war. 

July 11—The newspaper of the Communist 
party, Pravda, attacks Czech liberalization. 


July 24—A new Soviet credit of $66 million. 


to Pakistan for the purchase of capital 
goods is announced by Pakistani officials. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE 


July 2—The Treasury announces a drop in 
gold and foreign exchange amounting to 
$62.4 million in June, 1968. 

July 11—Trade figures for June show a sharp 
reduction of Great Britain’s deficit, the 
Board of Trade announces. The news 
strengthens the pound on the international 
market. (See also Intl, Monetary Crisis.) 

Defense Minister Denis Healey discusses 
a White Paper outlining Britain’s plans to 
take a larger part in NATO after her with- 
drawal of forces from areas east of Suez. 
Emphasis will be placed on increasing 
naval forces in the Mediterranean to off- 
set growing Soviet strength in that area. 

July 15—The House of Commons votes to 
extend mandatory sanctions against Rho- 
desia. A previous vote was negated by 
action in the House of Lords. 

July 23—The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, highest court in the Com- 
monwealth, rules that Rhodesia has acted 
illegally since 1965. 


UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 
July 3—In Columbus, Ohio, the Congress of 
Racial Equality (GORE) opens its annual 
convention. 
July 5—Moderate civil rights leader Roy 
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Wilkins, executive director of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (N.A.A.C.P.), addresses 
members of CORE and appeals for their 
cooperation with other Negro groups to 
work for Negro benefits. 


July 6—Speaking at the CORE convention, 


Director of the National Urban League 
Whitney Young, Jr., supports the concept 
of black power as a Negro goal and declares 
that black people no longer seek integra- 
tion. 

The Department of Justice reveals that 
it is initiating a massive court drive to force 
159 Southern school districts in 9 states 
to formulate more effective desegregation 
plans. ‘ 


July 7—Disaffected members of CORE leave 


the national convention, and plan to estab- 
ish a new organization to press for Negro 
rights. 


July 8—A federal court ruling on the first 


U.S. government desegregation suit filed in 
the North orders a suburban Chicago 
school district to desegregate its facilities 
and school bodies “forthwith.” 


July 9—Phil Hutchings, newly-elected head 


of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (S.N.C.C.), says that its new 
goal will be the establishment of a new 
black political party. 


July 24—Cleveland Mayor Carl Stokes with- 


draws all white policemen and National 
Guardsmen from Cleveland’s “predomi- 
nantly Negro East Side, after 10 persons 
are reported killed and 15 wounded in riot- 
ing last night. The shooting began when 
snipers fired on a tow truck attempting to 
remove an abandoned automobile. Of the 
7 dead civilians, 4 were associated with a 
black nationalist group. Some 500 Negro 
civilians will supplement a force of 125 
Negro police to restore order. ' 


July 25—Mayor Stokes terminates the Negro 


citizens’ patrols in Cleveland’s East Side 
and orders pclice and Ohio National 
Guardsmen back into the area; he notes 
that there has been “an easing of the ten- 
sion.” 


July 27—The National Advisory Commission 
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on Civil Disorders reports that its studies 
reveal that a majority of Negroes justify 
urban rioting as a form of social protest. 


Economy 


July 24—The Treasury Department reports 
that in the month of June, in a major re- 
versal of the trend of outflowing gold, $213 
million in gold flowed into the U.S. 

July 30—The Treasury announces a federal 
budget deficit of $25.4 billion for fiscal 
year 1968, the largest since World War II. 

July 31—The Department of Labor an- 
nounces that the Consumer Price Index for 


June rose 0.5 per cent, largest rise since 
February, 1966. 


Foreign Policy 

July 1—President Lyndon Johnson reveals 
that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have agreed 
to discuss limiting and reducing defensive 
antimissile systems -and offensive nuclear 
weapons. The President makes the an- 
nouncement as the U.S., Britain, the 
U.S.S.R. and 58 nonnuclear nations sign 
the treaty to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

The U.S. asks the U.S.S.R. to return 
the troop transport plane with its 17-man 
crew and 214 servicemen, which the Soviets 

- forced to land in the Kurile Islands after 
the plane “apparently strayed off course” 
while airlifting men for duty in Vietnam. 

July 2—The U.S.S.R. releases the U.S. plane 
with its crew and troops; the U.S. has ex- 
pressed regret over the accidental intru- 
sion into Soviet airspace. 

July 5—Bolivian President René Barrientos 
Ortuño, visits President Johnson in Texas. 

July 6—The Department of Defense an- 
nounces that the U.S. will sell additional 
batteries of Hawk antiaircraft missiles to 
Israel. 

President Johnson arrives in San Salva- 
dor to confer with the Presidents of Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. (See also Intl, Central Amert- 
can Common Market.) 

July 8—In a joint communiqué, the U.S. and 
Rumania announce that the two nations 
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have agreed to permit exchanges of sci- 
entists for scholarly and practical work, 
high-level contacts, and possible coopera- 
tion in the field of atomic energy. 

July 11—President Johnson urges “all those 
bearing responsibility” to allow relief food 
to reach the starving Biafrans. (See also 
Nigeria.) 

July 14—Aeroflot, the Soviet airline, and 
Pan American World Airways open the 
first direct air service between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. 

July 18—President Johnson meets South 
Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thieu 
in Honolulu for a conference on the prog- 
ress of the war. (See also Intl, War in 
Vietnam.) ' 

July 19—State Department spokesman Robert 
J. McCloskey denies Soviet charges that 
the U.S. is encouraging the Czechs to defy 
the Soviet Union. (See also Intl, Czech 
Crisis.) 

July 22—A formal protest is made by the 
U.S. against continuing Soviet charges that 
the U.S. is involved in Czech “liberaliza- 
tion” and Czech intransigence toward the 
U.S.S.R. 


Government 


July 2—Attorney General Ramsey Clark asks 
Congress to abolish the death penalty for 
federal crimes; he asks that the sentences 
of prisoners on Death` Row be reduced ta- 
life imprisonment. 

July 10—Dr. Benjamin Spock, chaplain of 
Yale University William Sloane Coffin, Jr., 
and 2 others are sentenced to 2 years in 
federal prison after their conviction for’ 
conspiring to counsel evasion of the draft. - 

July 12—The Post Office Department an- 
nounces that the residents of new develop- 
ments, including new apartment complexes, 
will have to pick up their mail at designated 
post offices; in order to conserve postal 
manpower, mail carrier service will not be 
extended to such residents. 

Delaware Republican Senator John J. 
Williams charges that President Johnson 
has ordered a lengthy compilation of a 
history of his administration that “empha- 


sizes his achievements and forgets his mis- 
takes.” 

July 15—The 10 per cent surtax on personal 
incomes goes into effect. 

July 19—The Senate Judiciary Committee 
ends hearings on the nomination of Su- 
preme Court Justice Abe Fortas for Chief 
Justice; hearings on the appointment of 
Judge Homer Thornberry to the Supreme 
Court will start tomorrow. The hearings 
mark the first time a nominee for the post 
of Chief Justice has ever been questioned 
in Congress. 

Coffin reveals that former U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the U.N. Arthur Goldberg will 
be his attorney in his appeal from a con- 
viction for conspiring to counsel evasion of 
the draft. 

July 27—The President signs 3 veterans 
benefit bills into law, permitting disabled 
veterans to receive rehabilitation on a part- 
time as well as a full-time basis; increasing 
federal payments to states for hospital care 
for veterans; increasing the allowable pay- 
ments for veterans in nursing homes; ex- 
tending the program of matching grants to 
the states for building nursing homes for 5 
more years. 

July 31—President Johnson urges other steel 
companies not to follow Bethlehem Steel’s 
across-the-board price increase of 5 per 
cent, which he terms unreasonable. 


Labor 


July 10—The Department of Labor reports 
that the June labor force in the U.S. 
reached a record 80 million persons: 76.4 
million employed and 3.6 million unem- 
ployed. 

July 16—The Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany rejects a union suggestion that the 
company and the union submit their dis- 
pute to binding arbitration. In Chicago, 
electrical workers have been on strike for 
70 days; telephones and equipment needed 
to televise the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago cannot be installed 
until the strike is settled. 

July 23—In Chicago, electrical workers say 
they will provide volunteer help to install 
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communications equipment for the Demo- 
cratic National Convention so it can open 
as scheduled on August 26. 

July 30—A 3-year contract is signed by the 
United Steelworkers and the conference of 
steel-producing companies. Wages are in- 
creased by at least 44¢ an hour, and several 
fringe benefits are added. 

Military 

July 3—General William C. Westmoreland 
becomes Army Chief of Staff. 

July 13—The Air Force reveals that 4,900 
Air National Guardsmen and Air Force 
reservists are being redeployed as individ- 
uals; the men were called to active duty 
after the Pueblo crisis in January, 1968. 


Politics 

July 7—Mrs. Charlene Mitchell, a 38-year- 
old Negro, is named as the U.S. Commu- 
nist party’s candidate for the Presidency; 
she is the first Communist presidential 
candidate nominated since 1940. 

July 12—Campaigning for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey urges a foreign policy 
shift toward “reconciliation and peaceful 
engagement” of communism, rather than 
confrontation and containment. _ 

July 13—New Yerk Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller outlines a 4-stage plan to end the 
war in Vietnam within 6 months. The 
Governor seeks the Republican presidential 
nomination, 

July 18—Former Vice President Richard 
Nixon is endorsed in his effort to win the 
Republican presidential nomination by 
former President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

July 19—In an interview with editors of The 
New York Times, Rockefeller reveals op- 
position to a coalition government in South 
Vietnam until after free elections. 

July 20—Through an aide, Humphrey agrees 
to a televised discussion of campaign issues 
with Minnescta Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, who is also seeking the Democratic 
presidential namination. 

July 25—Illinois Senator Charles H. Percy 
declares his support for Rockefeller’s candi- 
dacy. _ 
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July 26—Massachusetts Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy announces that he will not accept 

, the Democratic nomination as the vice- 
presidential candidate, for “purely personal 
reasons”; his decision is “final, firm, and 
not subject to further consideration.” 


Supreme Court 
(See also Government) 


July 5—In his first news conference since 
he tendered his resignation as Chief Jus- 
tice, Earl Warren defends President John- 
son’s right to appoint new members to the 
Supreme Court. If the Senate does not 
confirm Associate Justice Abe Fortas as his 
successor, Warren declares, he will return 
to the Court when its fall session opens in 
October. 


URUGUAY 

July 2—A 24-hour strike called by the Na- 
tional Workers Convention to protest aus- 
terity measures results in the mobilization 
of 3,000 former soldiers to keep public ser- 
vices operating. 

July 4—Employees of two large banks are 
arrested for defying martial law by staging 
a sitdown strike which paralyzed bank op- 
erations. 

Defiance of government austerity moves 
is spreading. Two bomb explosions are re- 
ported. 

July 13—Officials of the University of the 
Republic accuse the police of firing on stu- 
dents in clashes over rigid security measures 
imposed last month by President Jorge 
Pacheco Areco. 

July 17—A 24-hour general strike begins in 
protest over a Government wage freeze im- 
posed on private industry. 


VATICAN, THE 
July 29—A papal encyclical (an “authentic” 
but not an infallible pronouncement) is 
officially presented in which Pope Paul VI 
rules out the use of artificial methods of 
birth control. 
July 30—A statement by 87 Roman Catholic 
theologians says that the encyclical oppos- 
‘ing birth control, issued by Pope Paul VI, 
is not binding on Catholic families. 
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VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (NORTH) 
(See Intl, War in Vietnam) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


July 4—President Nguyen Van Thieu and 
Vice-President Nguyen Cao Ky make a 
joint public appearance in support of a 
recently formed national unity alliance, 
the Peoples Alliance for Social Revolution. 
The new organization represents a merger 
of the pro-Thieu Liberal Democratic Force 
and the pro-Ky National Salvation Front 
with farm and labor groups. 

July 14—Nhan Dan (North Vietnamese 
Communist party newspaper) derides the 
trial in Saigon of leaders of the Alliance of 
Nationalist, Democratic and Peace Forces; 
10 Alliance officials have been condemned 
to death in absentia. The Saigon govern- 
ment considers the Alliance pro-Commu- 
nist. 

July 23—It is announced that Truong Dinh 
Dzu, a peace candidate in last year’s presi- 
dential election, has been charged with 
“actions harmful to the anti-Communist 
spirit of the people and the army.” Dzu 
has advocated the establishment of a coali- 
tion government as a step toward peace. 

July 26—Truong Dinh Dzu is sentenced to 5 
years at hard labor after a 3-hour military 
trial. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 


July 18—The Communist party, in a declara- 
tion announced by Tanyug (Yugoslav press 
agency), declares its support for the 
Czechoslovak government and democratiza- 
tion efforts of Alexander Dubcek, Czecho- 
slovak party chief. 
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Issues of the 1968 election are discussed here in seven articles. The first 

- article points out that most of the poverty families in this country have working 

heads and shows “the patent fact that there are many workers who cannot earn 
enough to sustain themselves and their families.” 


American Poverty: Rural and Urban 


By Ben B. SELIGMAN 
Professor of Economics, University of Massachusetts 


HE DISCOVERY OF poverty amidst af- 

fluence is a recent phenomenon—only 

four years old. Not that poor people 
were unknown prior to President Lyndon 
Johnson’s War on Poverty, initiated in 1964, 
but few politicians became excited over the 
issue. In the United States, the comfortable 
middle class attributed poverty to indolence 
or a lack of moral sense and, more frequently 
than not, simply shrugged its shoulders, sigh- 
ing that little could be done about the slothful 
character of the poor. 

The Great Depression added millions to 
the rolls of the poor and, despite all the ener- 
getic motion of President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
New Deal, not much could be done to lessen 
the pain of unemployment and poverty until 
World War II. It was only then that an 
economy unable to solve its problems with 
market principles discovered that -massive 
state intervention was needed to restore pros- 
perity. After the war, even as the United 
States moved to higher and higher levels of 


1See, for example, Gabriel Kolko, Wealth and 
Power in America (New York: Praeger, 1962); 
Michael Harrington, The Other America (New 
York: Macmillan, 1962); James N. Morgan et al, 
Income and Welfare in the United States (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1963); Dwight 
Macdonald, “Our Invisible Poor? The New 
Yorker, January 19, 1963. 


economic activity, many deluded themselves 
—driving along freshly built turnpikes in 
new automobiles—that there were no more 
poor Americans. But the sprawling suburbias 
had merely pushed the poor back into the 
hills or left them stranded in city ghettos. 

A few writers, however, insisted that all 
was not well with the body politic. Gabriel 
Kolko demonstrated that income statistics 
had failed to say all there was to say about 
the poor; Michael Harrington evoked the 
quality of being poor; James Morgan and his 


team of Michigan social scientists provided ` 


a mountain of data exposing the poverty syn- 
drome; and when Dwight Macdonald 
summed it all up in a brilliant New Yorker 
article, the United States suddenly discovered 
a blight it wanted to forget. 

What are the dimensions of this blight? 
The Council of Economic Advisers concluded 
in 1964 that one-fifth of the population of the 
United States was poor. Although 22 per 
cent of the poor were Negroes, they comprised 
nearly half the Negro population of the coun- 
try. Negroes suffered from so low an educa- 
tion that it relegated them to the lowest rungs 
of the occupational ladder; moreover, they 
were subjected to a policy of discrimination 
that had kept them in a suppressed state for 
over 300 years. 
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Nevertheless, the C.E.A. yardstick, which 
had been based on an income cut-off line of 
$3,000 per annum, was considered by many 
as too conservative and too crude, for it failed 
to take account of family size, age of the 
family head, or geography. It was argued 
that a single poverty base distorted the an- 
alysis of poverty, overstating it for some 
groups and underestimating it for others. 
Rather, ran the argument, one ought to spec- 
ify a band of poverty: who is to say that a 
family with an income of $3,010 is not as 
poor as one with an income of $2,990? Most 
authorities now accept the approach used by 
Mollie Orshansky of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, who in 1965 took into account 
food needs, size of family, geographic location 
and similar elements. She concluded that a 
poverty income would range from $1,580 for 
a single person in urban areas to $5,090 for 
a family of eight, with a pivot of $3,130 for 
a family of four. Today the upper limit 
comes close to $7,000. Applying such sta- 
tistical measures, one discovers the astounding 
fact that a prosperous America harbors 
approximately 30 million poor people, or 
some 9 million families. 

Once we have made this count, we sud- 
denly find that most of the heads of these 
families are working. The rate of unemploy- 
ment is low—just under four per cent of the 
work force, or about three million. Roughly 
two-thirds of the poverty problem stems from 
the patent fact that there are many workers 
who cannot earn enough to sustain themselves 
and their families. They are displaced coal 
miners now tending bar or working in small 
groceries; they are former meat packers happy 
to be employed as janitors; they are small 
farmers, the last of America’s yeomanry; they 
are poorly paid dishwashers whose earnings 
must be supplemented by public assistance— 
to which one could add the Negroes at work, 
if at all, in only the poorest paying jobs, the 
aged, stored away in institutions and rooming 
houses to die, the uncomplaining residents of 


the hollows of Appalachia, the Mexican- - 


Americans of the Southwest, and the poorest 
of the poor, the American Indians clustered 
on arid tracts of land known as reservations. 
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THE NEGRO POOR 


Let us consider some of these groups, for 
poverty remains a mere statistic unless viewed 
as the experience of real people. The Negro 
is the most visible of the poor, not only be- 
cause his skin is black, but because he has’ 
been compressed into the ghettos of the cities 
where periodically he breaks out in riots of 
frustration and anger. The modern ghetto is 
a Northern invention to keep the Negro apart 
from the rest of society: almost half the Neg- 
roes in the North live in these vermin-infested 
enclaves. An analysis of the relevant statistics 
reveals that the Negro has three times as many 
chances as the white person to find himself 
in poverty. 

Even if he has the same education and oc- 
cupation as the white person, the Negro does 
not do as well: the college educated Negro 
earns on the average only 47 per cent of what 
his white colleague receives. Nor can he buy 
the same foods and services as the white per- 
son with the same income. A 1966 Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study revealed wide discrep- 
ancies between what the poor pay for food 
and what others pay. The Negro’s dollar 
buys inferior housing because there is a 
smaller supply from which he can choose. 
And he suffers higher rates of unemployment: 
at about 10 per cent, ghetto unemployment 
rates run three times the national average. 
Were these unemployment rates in 1966 equal 
to that for whites, the Gross National Product 
(GNP) would be at least $5 billion greater. 
If education and training for Negroes had 
been equal to that of the rest of the commun- 
ity, GNP would have been another $20 billion 
greater. This has been the cost of discrimina- 
tion and poverty. 


THE ELDERLY POOR 


There are other groups in our society that 
are just as poor, if not more so. Families 
headed by older persons comprise one-third 
of all poor families, a ratio that is substantially 
higher than the one in seven for the total 
number of aged in the general population. 
Were it not for Social Security, many aged 
poor would suffer outright starvation. For 
many, retirement benefits, niggardly as they 
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are, keep the family income above the poverty 
line. Yet with all the improvements in recent 
years, the average monthly benefit is only 
about $84, about $20 a week for four out of 
five families with an aged head. 

Such treatment reflects what we really 
think of our aged: they may be among us, 
but they are not part of us. Like many other 
societies, the United States simply discards 
the aged, stuffing them into institutions and 
boarding houses to let them await death 
slowly. Americans pay obeisance to social 
conscience, for in our institutions the aged 
are given care of a sort, but it is usually of 
the same order as might be accorded to an 
inanimate object. Institutions for the aged 
are apt to be tombs for the living and, as ina 
tomb, absolute silence prevails. When the 
inmate is poor, relying on small Social Secur- 
ity payments, as is the lot of many, apathy 
and sustained depression are the results. As 
the inmate loses all hope of a life with some 
sense of dignity, persons of sound mind and 
body can withdraw without qualms of con- 
science. The sense of doom suffered by the 
resident of an institution for the aged hastens 
his passage through the long vestibule to 
death. 

If the aged owned or controlled property 
on which younger persons depended, if they 
were transmitters of culture holding impor- 
tant blocs of knowledge, if the extended 
family were still central in American society, 
if Americans were tradition-oriented, or if 
the aged could produce goods and services 
that were in any way economically useful, 
then they might still be honored. But none 
of this is true and so Americans prefer to 
keep them out of sight and out of mind. 

The aged have little in the way of accumu- 
lated savings. Some may have homes with 
mortgages fully paid, some insurance, and 
some liquid assets, but in 1960, 30 per cent 
of families with heads over the age of 65 had 
no liquid assets, and 20 per cent had such 
assets amounting to less than $1,000. More 
than half the equities in homes were worth 
less than $10,000. Such assets are not avail- 
able for the usual emergencies that afflict 
the aged. 


Such emergencies frequently stem from 
poor health, and meeting their costs consti- 


‘tutes a major problem for the aged. So seri- 


ous has this situation been that over the past 
two decades there was a rising demand for 
a public health insurance program that was 
finally met, at least partially, through Medi- 
care. As passed in 1965, Medicare fell short 
of the original proposals, but it was still a 
significant advance. Its impact will in all 
probability go far beyond the 10 per cent of 
the population for whom it was devised: other 
health insurance schemes will no doubt be 
affected in some significant degree. 

Part of the Social Security system, Medicare 
offers a hospitalization service, post-hospital 
care and diagnostic services. Dire predic- 
tions were made that established medical ser- 
vices would be disrupted, yet by the end of 
1966 there were nearly 19 million persons 
ever 65 enrolled in Medicare without the 
massive disorder its critics foresaw. The aged 
were finally in a position to obtain medical 
care despite rising hospital costs and doctors’ 
fees, 


THE YOUTHFUL POOR 


At the other end of the age spectrum are 
the youth of the cities, large numbers of 
whom are also trapped in poverty, often 
second and third generation victims of an un- 
breakable circle of deprivation. They can- 
not rely on the school to help them escape, 
for as the educational system currently func- 
tions it does little to raise the hopes and 
aspirations of the poor. Slum children, par- 
ticularly, do poorly in school because they are 
expected to perform poorly. While the first- 
grade child in a slum school comes with as 
much motivation as a middle-class child, he 
is soon alienated by an apparatus that tends 
to freeze him into a lower-class style of life. 
The street and the school support each other 
to create attitudes that keep youth in slums 
and eventually in poverty. 

A poor education is apt to yield a low in- 
come for the rest of one’s life. In 1957, a 
college education for the family head meant 
an average family income of $8,100: today 
the latter figure is substantially higher. But 
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where the education of the family head was 
six years or less, the average income in 1957 
was $4,700. Vocational education, as pres- 
ently conducted, does not provide an effective 
channel for the move out of poverty. In 
many systems, the vocational school is simply 
a dumping place. In fact, the entire educa- 
tional establishment is out of balance, for it 
is geared to the 20 or 30 per cent who go on 
to college. Most are pushed out of school: 35 
per cent of all students fail to complete 
high school, and 45 per cent of high school 
students are “lost” in the sense that they wind 
up in dead-end jobs. 

With such “preparation,” it comes as no 
surprise to find that the youth unemployment 
level is three times the nation’s overall unem- 
ployment rate. The real dilemma created by 
the promise of an affluent society is that poor 
youth may be satisfied with life on the street, 
compared with low-paying jobs that have no 
future. In this case, we declare such youth 
to be unemployable. 

To be sure, the War on Poverty has given 
particular attention to youth. Its Project 
Head Start sought to reach some 560,000 poor 
children before they entered a school system 
for which they were ill-prepared. The 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, essentially a care- 
taker project, did try to provide some medical 
and dental care. But these programs soon 
began to founder: in Head Start’s second 
year there was a catastrophic drop in enroll- 
ment to about 56,000 youngsters. Moreover 
the effort was bound to fail when no follow- 
up was offered, for after a promising begin- 
ning the child was placed in the same old 
school environment that simply destroyed 
whatever good Head Start had achieved. 

Nor was it possible to assert that the Job 
Corps had been a resounding success, despite 
all the Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
handouts proclaiming its accomplishments. 
Derived from the New Deal’s Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the Job Corps installations 
sought to make their enrollees “employable.” 
The camps for men, about half of which 
were operated by private firms, combined the 
features of an army post and a boarding 
school; to many they seemed to offer para- 


military training as a way of preparing youth 
for an urban life. In the Job Corps centers 
operated by corporations on a cost-plus-fee 
basis the youths were called “trainees”; in 
those run by universities they were called 
“students.” The distinction in emphasis was 
clear. In one case, the cost-plus calculations 
yielded a profit of $600,000—well earned, no 
doubt—for applying “systems analysis” to the 
personalities of poor children. By 1966, the 
Job Corps was the “sick man” of the War 
on Poverty and, with the budgetary difficul- 
ties engendered by the other war in Vietnam, 
the number of centers was being reduced 
drastically. 


THE RURAL POOR 


But these are the poor of the city, where 
riots in the long hot summers may give vent 
to the desperation and humiliation of the 
ghetto. Residents of Appalachia and other 
rural regions are less apt to express their frus- 
trations in such violent ways. Yet their 
poverty is perhaps even more deeply rooted 
than that of the cities. One study of a moun- 
tain area revealed average family cash income 
of less than $1,000. Rural poverty is a prob- 
lem that affects Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Northern Wisconsin, as well as the 11-state 
mountain strip known as Appalachia. The 
poor in the hollows of the mountains are not 
reached by new federal programs; public assis- 
tance in Appalachia costs about $500 million 
a year. The same conditions may be found 
in Arkansas, where once farmers grew alfalfa 
or raised beef cattle. In some counties, as 
many as one-third of the citizenry are on wel- 
fare. Or one may travel to the north woods 
of Michigan, plundered of its timber, facing 
depletion of its iron ore, and now sinking 
into poverty. By every economic indication, 
the northern parts of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are being converted into an- 
other Appalachia. 

Rural poverty in these places affects mainly 
whites. But there are other rural poor— 
Mexican-Americans and Indians—whose 
agony is even more painful. Some four mil- 
lion persons of Mexican ancestry are gathered 
in the Southwest and West. After the Ne- 
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groes, they are the nation’s second largest dis- 
advantaged minority. Handicapped by a 
lack of job skills, inadequate schooling and 
language problems, they have been largely 
ignored in the recent War on Poverty. They 
lag behind Negroes in years of schooling and 
suffer from similar kinds of discrimination. 
Some small efforts have been made to con- 
duct projects on their behalf, as in Laredo, 
Texas, but these were merely “demonstra- 
tions.” 

And the American Indians, hidden in the 
obscure corners of 25 states, are the poorest 
of the poor. Numbering about 400,000, the 
Indians live in or near federal reservations in 
utter squalor. The climate is often difficult; 
the reservation is far from markets and re- 
sources; and the Indians have few skills 
suitable for an industrial society. Several 
O.E.O. projects funded to help the Indians 
have made little dent in their poverty con- 
ditions. 

Still another outcast is the migratory agri- 
cultural worker who moves with the seasons 
to harvest crops in California, upstate New 
York and New England. All that awaits him 
at the end of the growing season are the same 
grim shanties and the tar paper shacks that 
greeted him the year before. In some states 
there has been some improvement in the con- 
dition of migratory workers stemming from 
union activity and legislative action, but it 
has been negligible. The migratory worker 
is in the backwoods of America, where the 
affluent do not see him. 

Any programs set up to deal with rural 
poverty are uncoordinated, bureaucratized 
and piecemeal. An example is the Appal- 
achian Regional Development Act passed 
with great hope in 1965. It provided $840 
million for highways and $240 million for 
health centers, sewage facilities, vocational 
education and other “social overhead” needs. 
It was assumed that Appalachia’s distress was 
caused by physical isolation and that roads 
would solve the problem. Yet effective re- 
development should have called for a reversal 
of the proportions, for the central problem 
stems from the decay of Appalachia’s entire 
“social overhead” inheritance. Not until the 


latter problems, so intimately related to ques- 
tions of “human resources,” are confronted 
in the region will Appalachian youth stop the 
trek to Northern cities, leaving behind the 
aged and the unemployable. 

To deal with these deeply rooted problems, 
the Johnson Administration mounted its War 
on Poverty. Washington legend has it that 
the campaign began in the previous adminis- 
tration when White House assistant Theodore 
Sorensen showed President John F. Kennedy 
the remarkable New Yorker article on poverty 
by Dwight Macdonald. Kennedy did not 
require much to convince him of the political 
assets that a real antipoverty program could 
bring, for he had visited West Virginia during 
the primary campaigns of 1960. When 
Lyndon Johnson became chief executive it 


soon became evident that antipoverty was to 
be fashionable. 
THE WAR ON POVERTY 

There was to be a well-rounded attack on 
poverty, said administrators and legislators: 
tax cuts, civil rights legislation, regional de- 
velopment, urban rehabilitation, youth pro- 
grams, vocational training and hospital in- 
surance were to be part of the strategy. And 
a special office was to be created—the Office 
of Economic Opportunity—which would work 
to create for the poor a new environment. 
Yet at no time did the O.E.O. program reach 
as much as 15 per cent of the poor: one 
former deputy director admitted that in all 
probability the ratio had never exceeded 6 
per cent or about 1.8 million persons. 
Through the years O.E.O. has demonstrated 
an inability to touch more than a few. For 
one thing, the task was simply beyond the 
limited resources that Congress had made 
available. Secondly, there were unstated po- 
litical components in the War on Poverty that 
to all intents and purposes converted it into 
a war on the poor. For the program merely 
selected certain groups as objects of special 
aid, rather than providing services as a matter 
of right, and moreover it dispensed such aid 
in a manner that served to heighten the sense 
of satisfaction of those distributing the aid. 
The poor were merely to show gratitude, 
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Even before the Economic Opportunity Act 
had been passed, federal agencies were wran- 
gling for the right to control the programs. 
The Department of Agriculture had a long 
laundry list of projects that ignored the urban 
poor; the Labor Department jealously 
guarded its manpower and training preroga- 
tives; and Health, Education and Welfare— 
a monster department that could generate 
enormous motion going nowhere—insisted 
that everything be done through the states. 
O.E.O., in the meantime, was to act as a kind 
of coordinating agency, dispensing funds and 
hoping that something would be done. Its 
staff spent many hours devising names that 
would stress uplift and forward progress— 
Head Start, Upward Bound, VISTA, and 
Tender Loving Care. If they could have re- 
placed the word “poverty” with an “upbeat” 
title they would have done so. 

Paralleling the tensions at national levels 
was the political struggle in local communi- 
ties. The legislation required that there be 
“maximum participation of the poor,” but 
no one quite knew what that implied. To 
local poor and to some civil rights groups, 
the legislative meaning was self-evident: the 
poor were to have a voice in their own destin- 
ies. But such an interpretation stuck in the 
throats of local politicians in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles—and especially in the 
South. Many mayors saw a splendid oppor- 
tunity to shore up their political machines 
through patronage paid for by the federal 
government, and in the fantastic struggle that 
ensued they were the victors. 

When rallies were held in Chicago to cele- 
brate the progress of the War on Poverty, they 
were not very different from time honored 
block-rallies and ward meetings. In Boston, 
the director of the local “umbrella” anti- 
poverty agency, who was tied to the mayor’s 
office, had to be discharged for incompetence. 
The feud between the poor and the establish- 
ment in Cleveland paralleled Chicago’s 
squabble. Denvers CAP program limped 
along, crippled by political infighting. In the 
meantime, those who were to be helped con- 
tinued their miserable existence in the slums 
and ghettos of America. 


1968 


Shall we allow poverty in America to 
harden into an ineradicable social syndrome? 
Shall we allow well intentioned efforts to be 
destroyed by the exigencies of national and 
local power politics? Can an affluent nation 
like ours continue to deny to the poor the 
joys of the cornucopia of plenty? If not, what 
is to be done? Only continued frustration 
will be the outcome unless we can mount a 
broad and adequately supported program 
(perhaps costing as much as $30 billion). 
Such a program must cut across all the needs 
of the nation and of the poor, for the needs 
are virtually the same—decent cities, ade- 
quate transportation, proper education, jobs 
for the poor and sustenance for those unable 
to participate in the making of a decent so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps this means a guaranteed annual in- 
come or a negative income tax or other form 
of income maintenance. In early 1964 a 
pronouncement was issued by the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Triple Revolution — a 
group of educators, publicists, and econo- 
mists—which urged among other things the 
adoption of a guaranteed income as a way of 
meeting the impact of the new technology. 

The reaction was little short of amazing: 
everyone was opposed. One might have 
thought that the notion was merely another 
wild idea from a group of harebrained pro- 
fessors and assorted radicals. Although offi- 
cial Washington did not respond (the com- 
mittee had sent its report to the White 
House), hundreds of newspaper editorials 
across the land raged against this audacious 
attack on the ingrained Puritan ethic of our 
time. A major debate is still going on. 

(Continued on page 239) 
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Analyzing the foreign policy problems which will face the new administra- 
tion, this article emphasizes that “The Soviet Union has as much interest in its 
continued survival as we have in ours and... has as much to gain... from 

. mutual security. This involves, for both, freeing resources and energies for 
domestic problems and reducing . . . troubles and dangers arising from the 


actions of other countries.” 


Major Problems of Foreign Policy 


By CARROLL QUIGLEY 
Professor of History, Georgetown University 


HE INAUGURAL balls of January 20, 

1969, will be well attended and the 

guests will dance as if they did not 
have a care in the world. After the balls are 
over, they will sleep without worry of a stra- 
tegic thermonuclear attack, despite the fact 
that Soviet submarines are submerged a few 
hundred miles off our coasts with nuclear 
missiles targeted on our cities. These danc- 
ers and sleepers are not irresponsible in ignor- 
ing the nuclear threat. They are sure that 
the Soviet Union will not make a surprise 
strike on the United States as long as we are 
in a position to retaliate with a devastating 
counter-blow which would, in former Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara’s phrase, end 
the existence of the Soviet Union “as a viable 
society.” 

The rulers in the Kremlin also sleep at 
night without fear of a surprise American nu- 
clear attack on the Soviet Union. They are 
sure that enough of their missiles would sur- 
vive a surprise United States attack on them 
to permit a retaliatory strike of at least 200 
rockets, sufficient to destroy the United 
States. 

Thus, for the two superpowers, there is 
deterrence and relative security from one 
another. But there are two adverse develop- 
ments. 

From 1962 to about 1966, when most long- 
range missiles were land-based, the United 


States generally followed a “no-cities” target 
policy. That is, our missiles were targeted 
on enemy missile bases and military installa- 
tions, in the hope that the Russians would 
do the same and that scores of millions of 
casualties would be avoided on both sides. 
This did have an adverse consequence, put- 
ting a nerve-wracking premium on making 
the first “preemptory” strike, since there 
would be no point in American missiles com- 
ing in on an enemy missile site after enemy 
missiles had taken off. But this disadvan- 
tage was never so kad as some “experts” be- 
lieved, since there never was any real danger 
of either superpower making a first strike at 
the other. There still is no real likelihood 
of such a first strike, despite the horror stories 
spread by those who make a living from 
weapons sales or from professional anti-com- 
munism. 

The second adverse consequence of mutual 
deterrence between the superpowers is of 
much more importance; in fact, international 
affairs on a world basis have been dominated 
by it. Because of their determination to avoid 
war with each other but to keep their basic 
enmity simmering for reasons of internal as 
well as external politics, the superpowers have 
encouraged third powers to be irresponsible. 
The United States has encouraged National- 
ist China, the Soviet Union has encouraged 
the Arab states, and both have encouraged 
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insignificant parts of Vietnam, Korea, and 
Africa to make trouble. By reducing the 
superpowers’ influence, as powers, on the in- 
ternational scene, this has led to the fragmen- 
tation of the world and to the irresponsibility 
of these fragments—a situation which has 
now almost totally bankrupted the United 
Nations, except as a forum where anyone 
can say anything and not be held responsible. 

This neutralization of the two superpowers 
in international affairs is the consequence 
of two developments: the fear of escalation 
of any conflict between them, and the efforts 
_ by both sides to compensate for the resulting 
loss of power by overemphasizing their ideo- 


logical and other differences in order to bind © 


their wavering allies and satellites more 
closely to their sides. The neutralization of 
the superpowers’ ability to resort to force 
encourages such drifting into neutralism. 
Here again, domestic politics exerts a bad 
influence, since both superpowers emphasize 
their antipathies for reasons of domestic po- 
litical solidarity and for the private economic 
interests of groups and individuals who bene- 
fit from the domestic activities (such as 
armament expenditure, rapid military pro- 
motions, distortions of academic expendi- 
tures) arising from increased differences be- 
tween the superpowers. 

The neutralization and weakening of the 
superpowers in international affairs do not 
reduce but increase the danger of war, just 
as the weakening of the Habsburg and Otto- 
man Empires increased the danger of war 
before 1914. In the present case, danger 
arises from the superpowers’ unwillingness to 
use their strength even at a safe level (or on 
parallel paths) for fear that such actions 
might escalate into a collision between them 
on a nuclear level, This is clearly seen in 
the most critical areas of the world, Central 
Europe and the Near East. 

` The neutralization of the superpowers, with 
the resulting growth in independence and ir- 
responsibility of lesser powers, is a danger- 
ous development in international affairs, as 
long as the superpowers continue to nurse 
their mutual rivalries and enmities. Sincé no 
solution to the problem can be reached by 


the world dominance of either of them, a 
solution must be reached by a reduction of 
Soviet-American enmity based on the recog- 
nition, at least tacitly, that disturbance in the 
Near East, South Asia, the Far East, or even 
in Africa, Latin America or Indonesia, is of 
no real benefit to either and is potentially 
very dangerous to both. The ways in which 
Cuba, Egypt, Communist China and other 
countries can use the Soviet-American enmity 
to extort concessions from either or to black- 
mail both by threats to do business with the 
other are damaging to both and advantageous 
to neither. 

The background for Soviet-American rec- 
ognition of the realities of this situation rests 
in their realization that they have urgent 
domestic problems and that they face grow- 
ing internal discontent from failure to deal 
with these problems because of the obses- 
sion—especially on the American side—with 
foreign problems which are often unreal and 
insoluble, These domestic problems are ‘dif- 
ferent in the two societies;. still neither 
society can deal with its domestic problems 
as long as its government’s energies and re- 
sources are used in wasteful and largely need- 
less armament and space races, ineffectual 
anti-ballistic missile systems, unenlightening 
propaganda warfare, or in supplying eco- 
nomic aid to conflicting groups in Vietnam, 
Korea, Nigeria, Indonesia, the Congo. or 
Latin America. 

Both superpowers must first of all recog- 
nize that economically “underdeveloped” 
countries are also politically underdeveloped 
in the sense that they are politically imma- 
ture. Such countries are still organized po- 
litically on the basis of family, tribal or reli- 
gious principles and have not yet reached 
the stage of the secular sovereign bureau- 
cratic state. It is now increasingly apparent 
that the economic backwardness of much 
of the Third World is more the result of non- 
economic than of economic causes, and that 
political factors are among the more impor- 
tant of such non-economic causes. That the 
superpowers should allow political decisions 
affecting their own welfare and security to 
be influenced by politically immature peoples 
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like the Syrians, the Congolese, or the Cy- 
priots, simply because the Soviet and United 
States governments are enmeshed in a tangle 
of enmity, raises doubts as to the degree of 
political maturity in Moscow and Washing- 
ton. 


THE COLD WAR 


Reduction of Soviet-United States enmity, 
or liquidation of the cold war, is the central 
problem for the new administration in the 
years 1969-1973. The Soviet Union is at 
present divided within itself as to whether 
it should increase, its trouble-making for the 
United States throughout the world or turn 
independently to its domestic problems. Un- 
der John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 
in the period 1953-1960, the United States 
set up a cordon of relatively meaningless 
treaties around the Soviet Union: NATO, 
CENTO, SEATO, ANZUS, and the Japa- 
nese-American Treaty of 1954 (revised in 
1960). In this cordon, the two chief links 
were Turkey (in both NATO and CENTO) 
and Pakistan (in both CENTO and 
SEATO). 

The meaninglessness of this system, which 
the State Department still pretends to be via- 
ble (although it never was) may be seen best 
in South Asia where the political reality to- 
day is not the existence of a barrier against 
communism running east and west, but the 
presence of a large cross which shows Pakis- 
tan aligned with-Communist China and, bal- 
ancing this, India aligned with the Soviet 
Union. This situation is based on the reali- 
ties of the rivalries of the area, chiefly the 
Pakistani-Indian conflict over Kashmir and 
the Indian-Chinese conflict over Ladakh. 
Both of these, like the Soviet-Chinese ten- 
sions over Mongolia, have been ignored as 
real forces determining political alignments 
in their areas by a State Department -still 
obsessed with a stale Dullesian anti-commu- 
nism. As long as American foreign policy is 
based on such an unrealistic view of the 
world, it will be relatively easy for the Soviet 
Union to stir up problems for the United 
States all along the fringes of Asia with 
relatively little cost or danger to itself. The 
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materials are lying ready, in Greece, in Gy- 
prus, in the Near East, in all of South Asia, 
and in the Far East, to say nothing of Africa 
or Latin America. 

- Even if the United States closes its eyes 
to the fact that the policies of 1947-1962, 
based on anti-Communist and anti-Soviet 
clichés, are now obsolete, the need to seek 
new policies based on Soviet-American par- 
allelism will be forced upon Americans by the 
inevitable spread of nuclear weaponry. 

This is another matter on which the Ameri- 
can people have been badly served by their 
government and the mass media. They have 
been alarmed by reports of Chinese nuclear 
explosions, and a so-called anti-Chinese anti- 
ballistic missile system has been authorized 
by the Congress with an initial cost estimate 
of five billion dollars. But the final bill will 
be closer to fifty billion dollars; the system 

-will be largely ineffectual as an ABM sys- 
tem; and there is no need for such a system 
against a nonexistent Chinese missile if there 
is no need for it against very real Soviet 
missiles, 

The realities of this situation have been 
largely missed. The real threat to the United 
States from missiles does not come from those 
based on foreign soil, whose origin can be 
determined if they are fired, but from missiles 
from unknown submarines relatively close 
to American shores, whose origin will be 
totally indeterminable as soon as more than 
two powers have such submarines. -Once 
three or more powers have missile subma- 
rines, the whole structure of mutual deter- 
rence between the United States and the 
Soviet Union will collapse, since neither will 
be able to determine the origin of any missile 
which comes in at relatively short range from 
the ocean. 

This situation will not arise next year, but 
the need to begin to face it will exist next 
year, as, indeed, it has already existed for 
at least two years. 

The American public has been badly mis- 
led on the subject of nuclear weapons. The 
first error has been the belief that anybody’s 
security is increased by nuclear weapons or 
by any major breakthrough in weapons. Po- 
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laris missiles on submarines, which first 
made it necessary to return to city targeting 
when counter-targeting became impossible, 
will make mutual deterrence impossible as 
soon as several powers have them. Fortu- 
nately, we have also been misled in the 
double belief that obtaining nuclear war- 
heads is difficult but that anyone can get’a 
delivery system. The opposite is true. Ob- 
taining nuclear weapons is easier and cheaper 
every year; up to 30 nations could produce 
them in the next decade if they made up 
their minds to do so. On the other hand, 
establishing a delivery system sophisticated 
enough to reach its target grows increasingly 
difficult every year, and it is doubtful, un- 
less there is some totally unexpected new de- 
velopment in technology, if more than a few 
nations can produce a reliable vehicle for 
such warheads within the next decade. 

Britain has been reduced to a third-rate 
power by her inability (and lack of will) to 
produce a delivery system for her warheads. 
President John Kennedy’s decision in De- 
cember, 1962, cancelling development of the 
Skybolt delivery system for Britain as too ex- 
pensive and uncertain was one of the turning 
points in modern British history, marking the 
doom of Harold Macmillan’s government and 
precipitating the veto by French President 
Charles de Gaulle on Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market. President Kennedy’s 
counter-offer of the Polaris missile, with only 
the plans for the nuclear submarine to carry 
it, still left a task too large for Britain’s will 
and resources. 

The French decision, now almost a decade 
old, to obtain an independent nuclear force 
had ‘as its ultimate goal four nuclear subma- 
rines, each with sixteen Polaris-type missiles. 
These were expected to become operational 
in 1970-1972, but the recent political diffi- 
culties in France, combined with the normal 
problems of development, have now pushed 
these dates at least two years further off. 
If France, with all her wealth, know-how, 
and will, has difficulties of this size in obtain- 
ing such armaments, it can be seen that the 
prospects are not good for nations like Com- 
munist China. But the problems are there 
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and must be faced by the new administration 
in Washington. And they cannot be faced 
without a wholly new approach to United 
States foreign policy. 


A NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


A new foreign policy must be based on 
recognition of certain principles: 


1. The basic aim of American foreign policy 
must be the security of the United States. 


2. The only state in a position to destroy or 
seriously injure the United States, now and in 
the foreseeable future, is the Soviet Union. 


3. The Soviet Union has as much interest in its 
survival as we have in ours and, accordingly, 
has as much to gain as we have from mutual 
security. This involves, for both, freeing re- 
sources and energies for domestic problems 
and reducing, for both, troubles and dangers 
arising from the actions of other countries. 


4. The nineteenth century idea that strategy 
should aim at creating a situation in which 
one’s own country could win in any future war- 
with its most dangerous opponent has been 
made obsolete by the development of a tech- 
nology of mutual annihilation. Accordingly, 
American policy now must be aimed at 
avoidance of war with the Soviet Union and at 
finding ways to counterbalance the Soviet 
Union on the landmass of Eurasia by other 
powers and by means other than nuclear 
weaponry, if possible. 

5. These other means must be found under a 
continued Soviet-American mutual strategic 
deterrent, but they must involve a drastic 
reduction in American readiness to use its 
ground forces or its conventional weapons 
within the Old World landmass to prevent 
Soviet, Chinese, or any other aggressions in 
that area. 


6. This fifth point can be achieved only if there 
can be created within the Old World land- 
mass a balance of powers which is self-recti- 
fying without any United States military or 
political intervention. This requires the pres- 
ence in that area of several Powers with suffi- 
cient strength to be able to deter aggression 
on the ground in Eurasia but not so strong 
as to threaten any one of them with a danger 
of unprovoked aggression from a neighbor. 


7. Specifically, this means that the Soviet 
- Union must be faced with two other super- 
powers on the Eurasian landmass, each alone 
too weak to be a threat to the Soviet Union, 
but together in a position to deter any Soviet 
conventional aggression in the area. More- 
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over, it is much more important that the So- 
viet Union feel secure in the west (Europe) 
than in the east (China). In fact, if the 
Soviets felt secure in Europe, Soviet forces 
would be moved from the European area to 
the Mongolian area, which would reduce the 
danger of any Soviet-encouraged instability in 
Europe or the Near East and would, at the 
same time, reduce the probability of any 
Chinese-sponsored instability in the Far East. 


NATURE OF THE COLD WAR 


The detailed implementation of this bal- 
ancing of forces on the Old World landmass 
must be based on a far more accurate view 
of Russia, its past history and the nature of 
the cold war than is now generally available. 
There is not-space here to provide this, but 
it is necessary to outline two new ways of 
looking at the cold war, one historical and 
long-range; one in terms of power politics 
today. 

Five hundred years ago, Asia had a fringe 
of old and obsolescent cultures along its 
mountainous backbone running west to east 
from the Balkans to Yunnan. Most of these 
were built on the alluvial fertility of the 
monsoon-fed rivers flowing from that moun- 
tain backbone to the surrounding seas. Po- 
litically, this Buffer Fringe of Asia was ruled 
by despotic empires and principalities from 
the Ottoman Empire in the west, across Per- 
sia, India and Malaysia, to China and Japan 
in the east. 

By 1500, two new and vigorous civiliza- 
tions were beginning to intrude into this 
Buffer Fringe. One of these, the Russian, 
pushed from the area between the Pripet 
Marshes and the Urals eastward over the 
North Asian grasslands and, by 1650, was 
crossing the Amur River into Chinese terri- 
tory. The Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689) be- 
tween Russia and China established the Amur 
as the chief boundary between Chinese and 
Russian territory—as it still is—but the Rus- 
sian pressure continued, pressing on the 
Buffer Fringe of Asia from the grasslands of 
the interior, constantly shifting the point of 
its pressure depending on the local resistance 
and the demands of internal problems within 
Russia. From 1770 until 1914, these pres- 


sures alternated between the Far East in 
Manchuria and the Near East in the Balkans. 

During this same period, beginning with 
Vasco da Gama’s landing in India in 1498 
and Ferdinand Magellan’s landing in the 
Philippines in 1520, a new civilization from 
Western Europe was also intruding into the 
Buffer Fringe from the seas. 

Of these two pressures, the one continental 
and the other oceanic, the latter was much 
more intense and more destructive to the 
ancient cultures of the Buffer Fringe, dam- 
aging them almost irretrievably in the period 
from the British attack on China in 1842 
to the Japanese copy of that attack in 1931. 
From 1914 to 1945, German aggressions 
both on the Oceanic states and on Russia 
relieved much of Asia from the double pres- 
sure of Russia and the West, as had also hap- 
pened earlier for a brief interval from about 
1680 to about 1760. 

But any long-range view will show that the 
predicament of the Buffer Fringe between 
Western Oceanic pressures and Russian con- 
tinental pressures is not new in the cold war 
period but has been going on since at least 
1500. Over that long period, the problem 
has remained abou: the same: Can the cul- 
tures of the Buffer Fringe of Asia, from Tur- 
key to Japan, reform and strengthen them- 
selves enough to resist these outside pres- 
sures? Or, if they do not, which of the two 
will dominate them and destroy them as 
viable cultures? ‘These are the questions in 
1968 as they were in 1500. But now, after 
more than four centuries of the destruction 
of indigenous communities, the West should 
finally consider the alternative of allowing 
these peoples to restructure themselves to be+ 
come able to resist doth alien cultures: West- 
ern individualism and Slavic totalitarianism. 

A second, less long-range and perhaps less 
revealing way of looking at the cold war 
is simply in terms of the power areas of the 
globe in the last 25 years. In 1943, an astro- 
naut over the north pole looking down on the 
globe would have seen it divided into four 
conflicting quadrants, opposite pairs allied to 
each other, and each quadrant in conflict 
with both adjacent quadrants. The Oceanic 
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Bloc of the English-speaking powers and the 
Fighting French was aligned with the op- 


posite quadrant of the Continental Heart-- 


land of the Sino-Soviet Powers. (That is, 
the two intruders of the preceding paragraph 
were allied). These were in conflict with 
two transitory power blocs in the other two 
opposite quadrants, the Rome-Berlin -Axis in 
Central Europe and Japan in the Far East. 
Two years later, in 1945, the two transitory 
power isystems in the Far East and Central 
Europe had been liquidated and replaced by 
power vacuums in those areas. In each case, 
the power system which had contributed most 
to the liquidation of the transitory power 
system flowed most deeply into the resulting 
power vacuum area. That is, the United 
States, which contributed so much to the 
creation of the power vacuum in the Far 
East by the defeat of Japan, flowed deeply 
into the Far East, while the Soviet Union, 
which contributed so much to the creation 
of the power vacuum in Central Europe by 
the defeat of Germany, flowed deeply into 
Central Europe. These developments sim- 
ply reflected the nature of political power. 
That being so, they should. have been antici- 
pated. Arrangements should have been made 
in 1943 for filling the inevitable power vac- 
uums in the two enemy quadrants, without 
the hypocrisy and recriminations of 1945- 
1947, 

No agreements were possible in 1943 
about the division of influence in the Far 
East and Central Europe in 1945 because 
only one of the three Allied leaders, Winston 
Churchill, would consider the problem, and 
another leader, Franklin Roosevelt, flatly 
rejected such a settlement. Instead, all three, 
led by Roosevelt, adopted the unrealistic idea 
that the coalition which was functioning to 
win the war would also rule the postwar 
peace as a system of “great power coopera- 
tion.” This was embodied in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, complete 
with a great power veto, such as had existed 
in the wartime coalition. 

The difficulty with this was that the United 
States was apparently sincere in its belief 
that the postwar world could be governed 
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through a continuance of the wartime co- 
operation, but the Soviet Union had a totally 
different, and very Asiatic, view of its aim 
in the postwar world. This aim was to ob- 
tain local power domination in its own area 
by surrounding itself with a cordon of sub- 
sidiary states, known for millennia in Chinese 
history as “tributary states,” and known to 
us in recent years as “satellite states.” The 
Soviet Union’s effort to establish such satel- 
lites on its borders, not only in the west, as 
in Poland, but also in the south, as in Iran, 
and in the east, as in Mongolia and north- 
western China (although not in Manchuria) 
conflicted directly with the United States de- 
sire for great power cooperation (which had 
already been rejected in fact by United States 
conduct in Italy in 1943-1945). This con- 
flict of aims was mistakenly interpreted by 
Washington as evidence of a Bolshevik plot 
to take over huge areas for communism. It 
was equally misinterpreted by the Kremlin 
as evidence of an assault by capitalistic im- 
perialism on the workers’ paradise of Soviet 
Russia. Thus the cold war was born—as 
most wars are—out of misunderstandings, ig- 
norance and cross-purposes. 


COLD WAR SETTLEMENT 
These cross-purposes can be untangled, 


‘even at this late date, and must be untangled 


fairly soon, if we are to survive. An indica- 
tion of the outlines of such a settlement can 
be described, working from west to east across 
the Eurasian landmass. 

In the west a superpower should be sought 
in western Europe. This must include both 
West Germany and Great Britain, must have 
nuclear weapons, and must be completely 
independent of both the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The Soviet Union will 
feel secure in the west, with a European 
Union possessing nuclear weapons, only if 
this union is not allied to the United States, 
only if Germany is not united in it, and only 
if the buffer of neutral and satellite states, 
including East Germany and Poland, con- 
tinues. : 

The United States is legally committed 
to the reunification of Germany.- Yet a 


\ 
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unified Germany in central Europe would 
be a great threat to the stability and, ac- 
cordingly, the peace of Europe. It would 
recreate the conditions which led to war in 
1914 and 1939 and would create these in a 
most precarious form, with a great nuclear 
power balanced in the ‘center of Europe, 
spreading insecurity in all directions and ex- 
posing that area to sudden war if such a 
united Germany ever showed an inclination 
to lean to either the east or the west. On 
the other hand, a divided Germany, with 
the two halves aligned to the two parts of 
Europe, would constitute a force for peace 
by making the area one of conciliation 
rather than of animosity, for any conflict be- 
tween the two parts of Europe would imply 
a conflict of Germans with Germans. And 
without being vindictive, a permanently di- 
vided Germany would show that the ‘price 
of aggression is not always success. 

The West European system, whatever form 
it takes, must contain Britain, freed from any 
special relationship with the United States. 
This requirement does not depend on de 
Gaulle’s insistence but on the facts: (1) 
that a West Europe without Britain would 
not be strong enough to stand up to the 
Soviet Union without United States support; 
(2) that the lesser states of the West, such as 
Denmark or Benelux, are not willing to be 
in any close political arrangement with Ger- 
many (even only West Germany) unless 
Britain is a partner, because they do not 
completely trust Germany; and (3) that the 
special relationship with the United States 
has been a source of great injury to Britain, 
especially in recent years and under the last 
three British governments, hampering her 
ability to get to her real economic problems 
and her real political interests because of the 
need to be a tail on the American kite. 

The Soviet Union, in view of its other 
problems and interests, could be contained 
in the west by such a West European ar- 
rangement and would, at the same time, not 
feel insecure in the west. It could, thus, 
turn its attention to the Far East, rather than 
the Near East. 

In the Far East, according to the exag- 


gerated United States view, the problem is a 
belligerent Communist China. Indeed, many 
in the State Department regard China as our 
chief enemy, despite the fact that China at 
present is weak and divided and is not grow- 
ing noticeably stronger. The trouble in the 
Far East is not China’s strength but rather 
her weakness. 

” The point is that, whatever China’s strength 
may be, it can be countered in only two ways: 
by a strategic threat to China’s territory or 
by local direct pressure on China’s frontier. 
The strategic threat is weakened, not only 
by our general reluctance to use strategic 
weapons, especially when China is still allied, 
at least technically, to the Soviet Union, ‘but 
also by the fact that China’s size, low level 
of industrialization, and very decentralized 
condition make her an unfruitful target for 
nuclear weapons. Chemical and bacterio- 
logical weapons, especially those aimed at 
Chinese food crops, would be considerably 
more productive and more humane, but al- 
most certainly could not be used by us (at 
least before strategic nuclear weapons) be- 
cause of the general lack of sound informa- 
tion and clear thinking on these matters in 
the United States and throughout the world. 
In any case, any strategic attack on China 
would be needless and unproductive, because 
China’s power, and even her aims, offer no 
immediate threat to American security. 

This situation would also rule out any con- 
ventional United States attack on China, 
either directly or through Nationalist China, 
from Taiwan, Okinawa, and the sea. If it 
is necessary to contain China as an expansion- 
ist force on the Asia mainland, this must be 
done along her most vulnerable land frontier, 
the open grasslands of Mongolia; the pres- 
sure to restrain Chinese expansion, if and 
when it threatens, must be ereis a the 
Soviet Union. 

-The Soviet Unior will do this if it is left 
free to do so, and it can do so by day-by-day 
increase of Soviet power in -the area, such 
as will arise from the growth of population 
and Soviet influence in Outer Mongolia `as 
well as the growth of Soviet population, in- 
dustry. and military -strength in the Soviet 
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areas of east Asia. This process is already 
going on. In January, 1966, as a very pointed 
symbol of this process, the Soviet Union 
signed a mutual assistance pact with the 
‘Mongolian Republic. It is of some signifi- 
cance that the United States has no diplo- 
matic relations with the Mongolian Republic, 
although the latter has been a member of the 
United Nations since October, 1961. It is 
perhaps not irrelevant that the greatest Amer- 
ican authority on Mongolia, Professor Owen 
Lattimore of the Johns Hopkins University 
(now at University of Leeds, England), has 
been persona non grata to our State Depart- 
ment since he was attacked by Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy of Wisconsin in 1950 as “the 
top Russian espionage agent” in the United 
States, Yet it is difficult for anyone to claim 
that “Red Chinese expansion” can be curbed 
more successfully by United States action in 
the jungles of southeast Asia than by Soviet 
. pressures along China’s longest and most ex- 
posed land frontier. 


THE CHINESE MISSILE THREAT? 


Another aspect of this problem is contingent 
on the possible Chinese missile of the 
relatively distant future. As has been indi- 
cated, the Chinese can ultimately produce 
a few ICBM’s, if they are determined to do 
so, but the date of that achievement would 
be delayed by any need to divert technicians 
and resources to the manufacture of equip- 
ment for ground forces along the Soviet and 
Mongolian frontiers. It is not clear what 
targets in the United States would be used 
for the first few such long-range missiles 
when the Chinese do obtain them, and it is 
obvious that the Chinese would have to get 
hundreds of them to be any real threat to 
the United States. Furthermore, it does not 
appear clear how even large numbers of 
Chinese ICBM’s would ever become as great 
a danger to the United States as the Soviet 
ICBM’s have been for years. 

In other words, the burden of proof must 
rest on anyone who sees a major threat to 
the United States from Chinese ground-based 
nuclear missiles and advocates any substan- 
tial changes in the United States strategic 
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defense posture because of these. Without 
such proof, expenditures for items like the 
present tentative anti-ballistic missile system 
are more likely to be grants of public funds 
to the “military-industrial complex” than any 
real contribution to defense. 

Furthermore, it is almost certain that the 
Chinese will have missiles in the 3,000-mile 
range before they have any in the almost 
7,000-mile range needed to reach any worth- 
while target in the United States from any 
likely missile sites in China. But such 3,000- 
mile missiles will be a direct threat to the 
Soviet Union and to Japan long before mis- 
siles of twice that range can threaten targets 
like San Francisco and Seattle or Minuteman 
missile sites in Montana. Thus Russia and 
Japan must begin to take steps to protect 
themselves against Chinese missiles and must 
begin to cooperate in doing so long before 
the United States is threatened by Chinese 
land-based missiles. In addition, if the 
Chinese can leap-frog over the stage of 
ground-based missiles to achieve the more 
difficult stage of submarine-based missiles, the 
Soviet Union must cooperate with the United 
States in the control of such Chinese sub- 
marines in the Pacific and Arctic Oceans if 
the Soviet-American mutual deterrence is 
to be preserved. 

In a discussion such as this, based on fu- 
ture capabilities, there is little need for any 
extended discussion of Chinese or Soviet in- 
tentions. It has been an established prin- 
ciple of strategic studies for generations that 
strategic decisions seeking security must be 
based on the capabilities rather than the in- 
tentions of any potential enemy. In fact, it 
is capability rather than intention which 
makes a state an “enemy.” 

Chinese intentions are probably not very 

(Continued on page 240) 
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This author compares the Negro’s problem with that of earlier ethnic groups 
and points out that “the very fact of belatedness produces distinctive problems 
- for the Negro. The Negro problem as we know it .. . is a feature of post-World 


War II America, not of the 1890's. 
tant consequences.... 


This difference in timing has many impor- 
Indeed, since individual Negroes of whatever standing 


are perceived by white America as Negroes, it would be strange if Negro Ameri- 
cans did not perceive politics primarily as Negroes.” 


Negroes, Ethnic Groups and 
American Politics 


By Azan P. SINDLER 
Professor of Government, Cornell Universiiy 


ucH can be learned by comparing 

the present “Negro problem” and 

its possible solutions with the 
earlier patterns of ethnic adjustment. The 
uncovering of meaningful parallels and 
equivalents can go far to suggest direction 
and strategy for Negro efforts to advance 
Negro status, while the identification of truly 
idiosyncratic characteristics of the Negro 
problem can lead to the avoidance of in- 
appropriate goals and techniques. 


American attitudes towards the place of 
ethnicity in American life are ambivalent and 
often contradictory. One strand, more pro- 
nounced in popular thought than in practice, 
hails the pluralism of the United States and 
seems to encourage each ethnic group to 
maintain its distinctiveness as its contribution 
to this diversely-composed nation. Another 
strand, more practiced than preached, en- 
courages ethnic groups to shed their distinc- 
tive characteristics rapidly, the goal being a 
more uniform United States modeled, per- 
haps, on an implicit Anglo-Saxon ideal. 

Perceptions of the relationship of ethnicity 
to politics strikingly illustrate this ambival- 
ence. The joining in the United States of 
ethnic pluralism with democratic political 
rights naturally promotes an ethnic style of 


group politics that should be both acknowl- 
edged and approved. Yet many Americans 
tend to deny that ethnicity is related to 
politics or, if they admit the relationship, they 
deplore it. The study of ethnic politics— 
and it is a seriously understudied area— 
typically treats it as an unhappy aspect of an 
allegedly discreditable system of urban boss- 
and-machine politics. 

Some of the reasons underlying the denigra- 
tion of ethnic politics seem dubious upon ex- 
amination. f 

Ethnic politics is held to deviate from the 
ideal of the individual voter making up his 
mind through exposure to full information 
and objective delikeration. Yet it is evident 
few voters adhere to that standard in any 
case. Analysis of voter behavior in the United 
States demonstrates that, for most voters, 
voting is a social or group phenomenon; a 
voter’s exposure to political information is re- 
stricted and biased in favor of confirming his 
prior leanings; and the reaffirmation of one’s 
party attachment is far more typical than is an 
objective and fresh reconsideration of the 
choices presented by the campaign. It is false, 
then, to suggest that ethnic politics is group- 
based whereas non-ethnic politics is not.: The 
real question is why so many Americans are 
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willing to accept the naturalness and legiti- 
macy of political action based on economic 
and economic-group concerns, and so unwill- 
ing to extend that acceptance to a politics 
based on ethnic and ethnic-group identifica- 
tion and- goals. ae 


Ethnic politics is held to be an exploitative’ 


and meaningless politics, i.e., a politics un- 
related to the real needs of minority national- 
ity and religious groups. That parties and 
political leaders have often exploited ethnic 
groups for selfish purposes is clear enough. 
But it should be equally clear that the psycho- 
logical and elementary material needs of 
ethnic groups were often well served by the 
interplay between immigrant bloc voting and 
the city machine. Once again, only those who 
are committed to some notion of a purely 
economics-based politics as the sole form of 
legitimate purposeful politics can fail to 
appreciate the meaningfulness of immigrant- 
style politics to immigant groups. 

Ethnic politics is held to indicate an un- 
willingness on the part of the ethnic group 
to become fully and rapidly assimilated into 
the larger culture. Broadly speaking, this is 
simply a mistaken inference. To the extent 
that an ethnic group conspicuously main- 
tained a pronounced ethnic style of politics, 
the reason lay less with the group’s rejection 
of the goal of rapid assimilation than with 
hostile attitudes on the part of the rest of 
society which compelled the ethnic group to 
retain a collective identification. ` 

Ethnic politics is held to retard the assimi- 
lation process for members of ethnic groups. 
There can be little doubt that a politics mak- 
ing heavy use of ethnic-group identity and 
resources often sustains an ethnic self-con- 
sciousness and cohesion well béyond its other- 
wise natural decline. But there is much to be 
said for the other side of the story. For many 
ethnic groups, political influence and careers 
were more open to them than was advance- 
ment in the private sector. The successful 
conduct of ethnic politics implied a growing 
acceptance of the ethnic group by the larger 
society, and necessarily involved the group 
and its leaders in democratic training by re- 


quiring their accommodation to diverse group 
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claims. The initial political inwardness of 
the group thus contributed importantly to a 
process which ultimately spurred the integra- 
tion of ethnic groups into American life. 

However much defenders and critics of 
ethnic politics may disagree on the preceding 
points, they usually share the view that ethnic 
pursuit of a self-conscious group politics is 
part of a transitional process which, for poli- 
tics at least, concludes with a virtually com- 
plete de-emphasis of ethnicity. Some analysts 
have suggested predictable stages of political 
assimilation, often involving a three-genera- 
tion progression from the original immigrant 
alien through the’ American-born second gen- 
eration. 

In the first stage, recent immigrants com- 
prise a mostly homogeneous group with a 
high sense of group consciousness and strong 
cohesion; nearly all have low economic status 
and an absence of prestige in the larger soci- 
ety. For political leadership above the petty 
level, members of ethnic groups at this stage 
depend on influential politicians drawn from 
previously assimilated ethnic groups. 

The second stage is indexed by greater 
socio-economic heterogeneity within the eth- 
nic group; increasing proportions are in the 
lower-middle and the middle class. Its politi- 
cal leadership is drawn more from its own 
ranks, and those leaders have access to more 
important offices enjoying larger constituen- 
cies. This is the stage political analyst 
Samuel Lubell has commented on percep- 
tively: members of the ethnic group pursue 
a “passion for respectability” which involves, 
among other things, a politics of ethnic recog- 
nition, broadly defined. 

The third stage sees the ethnic group as 
close to final political assimilation. Its mem- 
bers are highly diverse in class position, and 
its upper and middle classes tend to see ethnic 
politics as embarrassing or irrelevant, or both. 
Political solidarity no longer exists and non- 
ethnic factors become the determinants of 
voting and partisan choice. Ethnic-oriented 
politics has been displaced, in short, by a-slack 
class politics. 

If the salience of ethnicity has declined 


rapidly within the first few generations of 
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immigrant stock, what substitutes for it now 
as the common basis of one’s self-identifica- 
tion and one’s identification by others? 
Author Will Herberg has shrewdly argued? 
that religious identification has increasingly 
subsumed ethnicity. American values’ have 
heavily influenced that development. In 
contemporary times, at least, the maintenance 
of one’s religious identity, in sharp contrast 
to the retention of one’s ethnic identification, 
is not merely permitted but is strongly en- 
couraged as an essential part of being an 
American. American democracy, in this 
view, is seen as based on religious values, and 
each of the major religions serves as an equiv- 
alent moral guide in this respect. President 
Dwight Eisenhower captured this outlook 
succinctly when he observed, “Our govern- 
ment makes no sense unless it is founded on 
a deeply felt religious faith—and I don’t care 
what it is.’ The three religious communities 
of Protestant, Catholic and Jew thus are held 
to comprise today’s ingredients of America as 
a “melting pot.” 

The related theses of the decline of ethnic- 
ity and of its displacement by religious iden- 
tity require two serious qualifications. Judg-- 
ing at least from the experience of New York 
City, ethnic identity persists in subtle forms 
insufficiently appreciated by the relatively 
crude concept of tri-generational assimilation. 
Nathan Glazer and Daniel Moynihan put the 
amended proposition well: 


The principal ethnic groups of New York City 
will be seen maintaining distinct identity, albeit 
a changing one, from one generation to the 
next. ... As the [ethnic] groups were transformed 
by influences in American society, stripped of 
their original attributes, they were recreated as 
something new, but still as identifiable groups. 
Concretely, persons think of themselves as mem- 
bers of that group, with that name; they are 


1In Protestant, Catholic, Jew (New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1955). 

2 Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan, Be- 
yond the Melting Pot (Cambridge: M.I.T. and 
Harvard University Press, 1963), p. vi., p. 13. 

8 Oscar Handlin, The Newcomers (Garden City: 
Anchor Books, 1959), pp. 68-69. 

4Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man (New York: 
Modern Library, 1963); James Baldwin, Nobody 
Knows My Name (New York: Dial Press, 1961). 


thought of by others as members of that group, 
with that name; and most significantly, they are 
linked to other members of the group by new at- 
tributes that the original immigrants would 
never have recognized as identifying their group, 

. but which nevertheless serve to mark them off, 
by more than simply name and association, in the 
third generation and even beyond.” 


The second qualification is that the devel- 


_opment of religious identification is less a dis- 


placement of or a substitute for ethnicity than 
it is a blending or intertwining of the two. 
Oscar Handlin makes the point with reference 
to ethnic communal organizations in the New 
York City area: 


These associations showed a striking vitality. 
Although their ranks were no longer being re- 
plenished by immigration,: they gained strength 
through the acquisition of an indigenous quality 
that relieved them of the taint of foreignness. 
After 1945, the religious element was more often 
stressed in these affiliations than earlier; but 
within the broadly recognized categories of Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jew, narrower groups re- 
tained their individuality, as did some outside 
those categories, like the Greeks and Russians.3 


n 


Negroes share with members of ethnic 
groups the quest for a psychologically satis- 
fying personal and social identity as Ameri- 
cans. Commonalities exist, but the magni- 
tude of the difficulties which Negroes have 
faced may well require that theirs be recog- 
nized as a special case. For one thing, the 
Negro has been victimized by society’s indif- 
ference and oversight as much as by its hos- 
tility, e.g., as pinpointed by the titles of Ralph 
Ellison’s Invisible Man and James Baldwin’s 
Nobody Knows My Name.* z 

For another, no ethnic group in the United 
States— except perhaps the American Indian 
—has suffered society’s rejection and repres- 
sion- so durably and deeply. Nor has any 
other group been confined so pervasively to 
inferior status and position, been denied ele- 
mental political rights, and been given so 
many reasons, from theological to biological, 
why others’ supremacy and their subordinacy 
were natural, legitimate, justifiable and de- 
sirable. 

Finally, the conditions of entry and servi- 
tude for the Negro were altogether different 
from the history of ethnic groups in America. 
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One of the consequences has been the denial 
to Negroes of a sense of a distinctive past and 
culture in which they could take pride. As 
Baldwin has noted, “. . . the American Negro 
has arrived at his identity by virtue of the 
absoluteness of his estrangement from his 
past.’ 

The immigrants’ mixture of radical and 
conservative perspectives on the United States 
also characterizes that of most Negroes. The 
radicalism consists of the acceptance of the 
promise and the dream of America, of its 
ethic of the opportunity for success, mobility 
and the advancement of the individual by his 
own efforts. The conservatism comprises the 
commitment to work within ongoing values 
and institutions to achieve that promise. Like 
the ethnic groups before them, Negroes seek 
less to alter the system than to secure their 
fair benefits from it. Not “the system must 
be overthrown,” but “we shall overcome” is 
the rallying cry. 

The inclusion of “we” in the latter motto 
reminds us that the pressure for racial ad- 
vance, like the earlier ethnic group quest, 
must proceed on a collective, group basis. 
Acceptance of Negroes one by one in the 
larger society gives no assurance of mass ad- 
vance; indeed, it has served in the past to 
alienate one Negro class segment from an- 
other. Collective race gains, however, are 
certain to redound to the actual or potential 
benefit of each Negro. 

A view of the contemporary Negro situa- 
tion as that of “belated immigrants” usefully 
prods thought on possible parallels between 
the two phenomena, but the very fact of be- 
latedness produces distinctive problems for 
the Negro. The Negro problem as we know 
and live it today is a feature of post-World 
War II America, not of the 1890's. This dif- 
ference in timing has many consequences. 

A group’s notion of the pace and character 
of its “advancement” is necessarily relative. 
Relative to what? Clearly, American Ne- 
groes are not disposed to measure their prog- 
ress by the yardstick of the position of the 
Negro in the South and nation 50 or 100 years 


5 Notes of a Native Son (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1957), p. 174 
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ago, or by the current status of black Africans. 
Appropriately, Negroes measure their progress 
relative to other groups in American society— 
and by that comparison the lot of the Negro 
has been bleak, and by many indices it is get- 
ting bleaker. In the earlier immigrant days 
and even as late as the 1930’s, Negroes might 
take comfort from the fact that they were not 
alone in high rates of poverty, unskilled labor 
and unemployment or in being the objects of 
discrimination. After 1945, however, the 
Negro could not help but recognize and resent 
the fact that the other groups—all later arri- 
vals to the United States than he—fully 
shared in the rising affluence of American life, 
while his remained the major marginal group 
in the nation. Worse yet, those groups that 
had passed him by seemed driven by their 
“passion for respectability” to resist compar- 
able Negro efforts to advance. The urgency 
and intensity of current Negro demands must 
be understood in this context of the 1960s: 
the Negro sees himself as a lonely traveler on 
roads lacking clear markers, desperately try- 
ing to catch up. 

The high fraction of unskilled and lower 
class people among today’s Negroes may not 
be dissimilar to that of immigrant groups at 
their earlier stages, but the economy is funda- 
mentally different. The capacity of earlier 
ethnic groups to “make it,” to exploit the op- 
portunities for occupational and class mobil- 
ity, was doubtless as much a function of the 
characteristics of the economy as of the pre- 
vailing individualistic work-and-success ethic 
and the efforts of the ethnics themselves. To- 
day, unskilled labor is a drag on the econ- 
omy, and it constitutes an enlarging propor- 
tion of the unemployed and the unemploy- 
ables. In having to penetrate and mold the 
institutional forces that control much of cur- 
rent economic life in the United States, Ne- 
groes must operate at a competitive handicap 
relative to today’s Americans—most of whom 
were yesterday’s immigrants. ‘This is only 
one of the many reasons why Negroes, unlike 
earlier ethnic groups, must focus. their de- 
mands on securing protective and affirmative 
governmental policies and actions. 

The belated timing of the Negroes’ bame 
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of age also means that their attempt to de- 
velop political resources and claims in the 
manner of earlier ethnic groups will meet 
with greater resistance. The racially self- 
conscious and collective character of Negro 
voting needs no apology or extended explana- 
tion in light of the history of American treat- 
ment of the Negro. Indeed, since individual 
Negroes of whatever standing are perceived 
by white America as Negroes, it would be 
strange if Negro Americans did not perceive 
politics primarily as Negroes. 

The political behavior of the Negro today 
is thus at the initial stage of the tri-genera- 
tional pattern earlier discussed and is the 
modern counterpart of the immigrant politi- 
cal ethic. That ethic has been well charac- 
terized by Richard Hofstadter as one which 
“, . . took for granted that the political life 
of the individual would arise out of family 
needs, interpreted political and civic relations 
chiefly in terms of personal obligations, and 
placed strong personal loyalties above alle- 
giance to abstract codes of law or morals.”® 

For reasons outlined earlier, ethnic-oriented 
politics has always been suspect in America, 
and Negro bloc voting is similarly disap- 
proved. But timing once again places a spe- 
cial burden on the Negro. With the cessation 


of mass immigration nearly 50 years ago, and. 


with the class rise of ethnic groups since 1945, 
middle-class values are now displacing those 
associated with the earlier stages of ethnicity. 
Central to those middle-class values are com- 
mitments to individual merit as the basis for 
advance and to community-wide policies and 
perspectives, implying in both instances a re- 
jection of the personalistic, segmental and 
parochial outlooks associated with the older 
style of ethnic politics. The New York Times 
represents a good example of the point. A 
vigorous supporter of governmental protec- 
tion for the Negro, The New York Times is 
implacably hostile to continuance of the “bal- 
anced ticket” in elections, to the imposition 
of benign racial quotas for employment, and 
the like. Such ethnic-style techniques to pro- 


mote Negro influence are, in The New York 


" 6 Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), p. 5. 


Times judgment, unjustifiable deviations 
from the proper standard of individual worth 
independent of group considerations, i.e., the 
middle-class attachment to the concept of 
meritocracy. This problem is of no small im- 
portance to Negro politics, since middle-class 
liberal ideologues and reformers constitute the 
prime source of white support for the Negro 
cause. 


BLACK POWER 

A selective examination of the contempo- 
rary Negro viewpoint known as “Black 
Power” serves to sharpen the inquiry into the 
Negro-ethnic parallel, with special reference 
to current American politics. Black Power 
means very different things to different 
people, and perhaps can be better described 
as a mood or an incipient movement rather 
than as a doctrine. Yet it seems to have cen- 
tral directions which can be identified and 
which merit brief comment. 

Black Power calls for the development of 
black communities in areas of concentrated 
Negro population around the nation. These 
communities would develop internal institu- 
tions fashioned from their own needs and re- 
sources and they would be sustained in good 
part from resources wrested from the white 
society. The levers of coercion include the 
political power of the bloc vote and the eco- 
nomic power of boycott and strike, and other 
forms of forceful persuasion, not excluding- 
types of disruption employed in earlier times 
by labor unions and by ethnic groups. So 
viewed, Black Power may be understood to 
embrace at least the following: black na- 
tionalism; a commitment to collective affir- 
mative identity and self-help; a repudiation, 
in some degree, of the goals and rate of prog- 
ress of the “civil rights movement”; a direc- 
tional strategy for Negro entry into America, 
as distinguished from mere Negro existence 
in America. 

Black nationalism involves a rejection of 
the white view of the Negro as inferior, a 
positive affirmation of the Negro’s history 
and his future, and a turning inward of the 
Negro group, accompanied by some degree 
of repudiation of the white world. ` Qualify- 
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ing in all these respects as a variant of black 
nationalism, Black Power is especially attrac- 
tive to the identity needs of urban, ghettoized 
Negroes of the North. The voluntary race 
separatism it stresses is intended not merely 
to provide the collective means for material 
improvement, but to build up a self-confi- 
dence to the point where blacks can confront 
and can compete with whites on psychologic- 
ally equal terms. 

In this sense, the insistence on black-deter- 
mined school curricula, on moving the Negro 
from the margins to the center of the stage of 
American history and on forging meaningful 
links with the richness of an African past 
represents profoundly pro-American senti- 
ments. Ethnic groups similarly sought to re- 
affirm their American identity by linking to 
a distinctive and prideful past and by adopt- 
ing a somewhat ethnocentric view of their 
roots and place in America. 

Race advance is seen by Black Power not 
as a cumulation or aggregation of individuals, 
but in terms of a group conscious of its own 
special identity and interests. This is a sen- 
sible reading of American history and denotes 
one of the persistent appeals of any black 
nationalist doctrine: a group in America does 
not attain equality without first developing 
institutions that express and support a sense 
of its own worth and distinctiveness. Stokely 
Carmichael has shrewdly observed that “you 
can integrate communities, but you assimilate 
individuals.” Until blacks have developed 
viable and self-run communities, a push to- 
ward integration implies either the assimi- 
lation of only a relative trickle of middle-class 
Negroes or a degrading assimilation of blacks 
on essentially white terms or both. 

It is in this context that the anti-integration 
and pro-separatism positions of Black Power 
must be understood. The same reasoning 
underlies Black Power’s discouragement of 
coalitions and alliances with whites, in politics 
and other areas. It is not that the need for 
such alliances is denied; rather Black Power 
recognizes that until blacks have developed a 
sufficient base of their own, any alliance with 
whites will simply continue the older tradi- 
tion of black dependency. 
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Black Power is cynical about the utility of 
grounding race advance on the appeal to the 
white conscience of the moral justice of the 
Negro cause. Politics is seen as a hard-nosed 
clash of self-interests, as a matter of power 
and not of morality. Black Power also rejects 
white middle-class values as overtly or co- 
vertly racist, and it talks of the need for values 
that stress humanity rather than material suc- 
cess. This is part of the “radical” attack on 
“institutional racism,” analogizing the lot of 
the Negro in America to that of a colonial 
people exploited by an imperialist white na- 
tion. The radicalism draws more from Fidel 
Castro and Frantz Fanon than from Karl 
Marx or W. E. B. Du Bois and is poorly de- 
fined analytically or programmatically, but it, 
provides cathartic expression for the anger of 
blacks against white America. It also fuels 
the explicit rejection of the doctrine of non- 
violence associated with the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. A commitment to meet 
force with force is not the same thing, of 
course, as a commitment to initiate violence. 
Yet it is a fine line to walk in practice, and 
the threat of ghetto violence seems to be an 
inescapable new element of the multi-faceted 
Negro problem in America. 


POLITICS AND THE NEGRO PROBLEM 


The emergence and appeal of Black Power 
attitudes confirm a basic truth about the path 
of Negro advance. Acceptance of this truth 
should dispel once and for all misleading 
rhetoric which can only disillusion Negroes, 
embitter race relations and promote self- 
defeating public policy. 

Stated negatively, this truth consists in the 
repudiation of “raceless individualism” as an 
appropriate or feasible goal to guide policy- 
making on the Negro problem for the fore- 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Discussing the many economic problems that will challenge the new admin- 
istration in January, this economist believes that “the fragile balance between 
restrained wage and price increases has been shaken and there are many who 
worry that it will be some time before the balance is reestablished.” 


The Challenge of Inflation 


By MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN 
Professor of Economics, Wellesley College 


VERYONE IS IN FAVOR of price stability, 
but some favor a little more of it than 
others. In the 1968 presidential 

campaign, both the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans seem to be in favor of more of it. 
There has not always been such unanimity. 
In earlier and more tranquil days, one of the 
parties, usually the Democrats, would often 
place much more emphasis on economic 
growth or on the reduction of unemployment. 
But within the last three years, inflation has 
become an increasingly serious problem. In 
1968, there is a feeling within both parties 
that some restraint on economic growth may 
be necessary in order to hold down the rise 
in prices. Unless a proper solution to in- 
flation is found, there is fear that the long- 
run consequences for economic growth and 
full employment will be much more severe. 
In the euphoric conditions which existed 
during the 1964 elections there were virtually 
no economic issues. Thus there was no need 
to wonder whether or not a little inflation 
would be better than a sacrifice in economic 
growth. To the wonderment of many ob- 
servers, the country seemed to be enjoying 
both remarkable price stability and economic 
growth. From 1960 to 1965, prices rose only 
about 6.5 per cent, that is, less than 1.5 per 
cent a year. Moreover, real Gross National 
Product (GNP) in the same period rose by 
26 per cent or about 4.5 per cent a year. For 
the first time in almost nine years, unemploy- 
ment rates fell below the 5 per cent level in 
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1964 after having reached as high as 6.7 per 
cent in 1961. 

Finally, Congress reduced income taxes. 
The simultaneous combination of stable 
prices, economic growth, improved employ- 
ment and a tax reduction was an experience 
seldom enjoyed before in American economic 
history. Clearly, there was little in the realm 
of economics for the Republicans to complain 
about. To all intents and purposes, this was 
the economy of a “Great Society.” Inflation 
and economic growth simply were not issues. 
The only bleak economic note was that there- 
was still an unfavorable balance of payments. 
But the balance of trade (a major component 
of the balance of payments) had improved 
and was $6.5 billion in our favor in 1964, still 
not enough to offset the spending from such 
activities as our foreign investments and 
American tourists. 

The contrast with economic conditions in 
1968 is not a cheery one. Except for the un- 
employment rate—which at the beginning of, 
this summer was hovering around 3.5 per 
cent—and the rate of economic growth— 
which picked up again in 1968 after having 
fallen below 3 per cent in 1967—most of the 
other economic indicators have taken an un- 
desirable turn. The consumer price index 
has been rising at the rate of 3.5 per cent to 
4 per cent a year. Moreover, close to $3 bil- 
lion or slightly less than one-third of the 
present stock of gold has been transferred 
to other -countries from the account of the 
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United States Treasury since mid-1967. 
Even more disturbing, in March, 1968, the 
United States experienced its first negative 
balance of trade in five years. 

Unpleasant as these events may be, it is 
necessary to stress that the United States 
economy is not on the verge of collapse. It 
is still very healthy and dynamic, but after 
„such a distinguished few years, any difficulty 
at all is a setback. From the voter’s point of 
view, a period characterized by stable prices, 
exceptional economic growth and a tax cut 
has been superseded by a period of rising 
prices, somewhat more erratic growth and 
an income tax surcharge. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS? 

What has led to this undesirable eae 
in our economic fortunes? An examination 
of the causes will not only show us what went 
wrong, but it will also illustrate the challenges 
inflation creates for the presidential candi- 
dates. 

Most observers would agree that the major 
factor affecting the economic situation was a 
political consideration—the war in Vietnam. 
The intensification of the war in late 1965 
stimulated a sharp increase of demand pres- 
sures in both the butter and guns sectors of 
the economy, as the additional money spent 
on military needs was used in turn by civilians 
to increase their own purchases. For a time 
it was felt that the country could produce 
enough to satisfy both the growing consumer 
sector and the even faster growing military 
sector. In other words, it could supply both 
more butter and more guns. But as some 
economists argued at the time, without some 
curtailment in spending, such a policy would 
be too much for even the rich American 
economy and the inevitable result would be 
an increase in inflationary pressure. 

The increased demands of the war had the 
effect of unsettling a very delicate mechanism 
—the “wage price guidelines.” Created by 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
under President John F. Kennedy, these 
guidelines had been a major factor in holding 
- down prices from 1961 to 1964. They were 
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introduced because the Council of Economic 
Advisers had concluded that price stability 
could not be attained as long as the union 
leaders could insist on higher wages despite 
the existence of unemployment, and as long 
.as management could raise prices even though 
its factories were operating at considerably 
less than full capacity. Previously, it was 
assumed that prices under such circumstances 
would fall in the presence of unemployment 
and excess capacity. In any case, prices were 
not supposed to rise. Nonetheless, despite a 
recession in 1957-1958 and very slow eco- 
nomic growth in the years prior to 1961, 
prices did rise. 

Economists ultimately came to explain the 
rising price trend by pointing out that the 
labor and product markets were less com- 
petitive than they had been. Therefore, since 
the traditional market forces were not provid- 
ing the restraint that usually sufficed to hold 
down most price increases, the Council of 
Economic Advisers in 1962 suggested that 
perhaps it might help to supplement the 
market forces with some kind of rational wage 
price guideline. It was hoped that the moral 
pressures of the government would help re- 
strain management from increasing its prices 
and would ‘also strengthen management in 
holding the line against exorbitant wage de- 
mands. It was reasoned that management 
negotiators would be aided if they could say 
“your wage demands are not only above our 
capacity to pay, but they are unpatriotic be- 
cause they violate the guidelines established 
by the government.” The wage price guide- 
lines did not have the force of law, which 
obviously weakened their effectiveness. But 
offsetting this was the fact that their informal 
nature obviated the need for a stifling and 
cumbersome bureaucracy. 

Not only did the wage price guidelines 
make good political sense, they also made 
good economic sense. The economists rec- 
ognized that workers, as well as managers, 
landowners and capital owners, had come to 
expect and insist on higher payments for their 
services over the years. This was perfectly 
reasonable since historically it had been shown 
that the various factors of production had 


been continuously increasing their produc- 
tivity. Thus even though the quantity of 
inputs in the production process might remain 
constant, output tended to increase about 3.2 
per cent a year. In other words, even if no 
new workers were hired or no new equipment 
put into use, there would be 3.2 per cent 
more product around the country to distribute 
than there had been the previous year. This 
was because the existing productive factors, 
like labor and machinery, had become more 
efficient. 

Based on this phenomenon, government 
economists argued that it was only natural 
that the worker should expect to share in the 
fruits of his increased productivity. Further- 
more, the wage of the average worker could 
be increased by 3.2 per cent without any need 
for a price increase and without any sacrifice 
to the manager or the stockholder. To illus- 
trate why, let us suppose that a factory with 
one worker increased its output from $1000 
to $1032, that is by 3.2 per cent. This would 
allow it to increase the worker’s wage from 
$100 to $103.20 (again 3.2 per cent) and 
would also provide management with an 
extra $28.80. As the Council of Economic 
Advisers pointed out, this just happened to be 
equal to 3.2 per cent of the nonwage portion 
of the company’s expenses. Therefore, be- 
cause productivity of all the factors of pro- 
duction had increased, everyone would be en- 
titled to a higher return for his efforts, and 
most important of all, this could all be done 
with no increase in prices. 

It happened, of course, that not everyone 
played the game according to these rules. 
Furthermore, some enterprises — especially 
those involved in providing services—were 
not able to ‘increase their productivity by 3.2 
per cent. Nonetheless the workers still de- 
manded and usually obtained wage increases: 
It was hoped that this would be offset by 
those firms which increased their productivity 
by more than 3.2 per cent while managing to 
hold their wage increases to 3.2 per cent. To 
prevent management from profiting unduly 
by keeping the increased residual for itself, 
the Council of Economic Advisers urged that 
profits be reduced by passing on all produc- 
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tivity increases over 3.2 per cent in the form 
of price reductions. Not too many economists 
were surprised to learn that this aspect of the 
program was not entirely successful. Yet a 
surprising number of companies did lower 
their prices and on the whole the wage price 
guidelines seemed to work. As we saw, once 
the guidelines were introduced, price rises 
were held to about 1.5 per cent a year. The 
economy continued to grow at a steady rate 
and a remarkably large number of people 
seemed to be prospering. The general atti- 
tude seemed to be “You can have yours as 
long as I can have mine.” 


INTENSIFICATION OF THE WAR 

This even-handed principle was seriously 
violated in 1965 and 1966. The tempo of the 
war was increased sharply; but for a variety 
of political reasons President Lyndon Johnson ` 


“did not reveal the full economic cost of this 


escalation. It was probable that he did not 
want to risk a tax increase before the congres- 
sional elections of 1966. But the increase in 
spending in Vietnam to approximately $20 
billion a year created all kinds of undesirable 
effects. It sharply increased demands on do- 
mestic capacity. This in turn led to an in- 
tensification in the bidding for goods and 
services. As might be expected, a new rush of 
price increases ensued since American sup- 
pliers were either unable to satisfy all the in- 
creased demands for their products or were 
unwilling to sell their goods at the low prices 
which prevailed previously. 

The effect of all this on the balance of trade 
was bad ‘enough, but in many ways the im- 
pact on the wage price guidelines will proba- 
bly prove to have been more serious in the 
long run. As prices rose, profits rose at a 
completely unanticipated rate. While this 
was going on, the workers reacted angrily. 
Because their salaries had been fixed by con- 
tract (often held to an increase of 3.2 per 
cent) they had to watch while corporate 
profits in 1965 and early 1966 shot up by as 
much as 25 per cent to 50 per cent over an 
already prosperous base. Of course, one of 
the reasons why profits went up so fast was 
that management was able to hold labor 
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costs constant and pocket the difference. 
From the worker’s point of view, this was 
very unfair. Now the prevailing attitude was 
“You are getting yours, and I’m getting 
nothing—but just you wait.” 

True to their word, as soon as a union’s con- 
tract came up for renewal, its leaders dropped 
all pretense of adhering to the 3.2 per cent 
guideline. By 1968, the larger unions were 
winning increases as high as 6 per cent a year; 
almost double the now mythical rate of 3.2 
per cent. Inevitably, wage increases of this 
size necessitated price increases, since the 
manufacturers were unwilling to absorb the 
difference in reduced profits. Thus the frag- 
ile balance between restrained wage and price 
increases has been shaken and there are many 
who worry that it will be some time before 
the balance is reestablished. 


WHAT IS SO BAD ABOUT 
A LITTLE INFLATION? 

Some of the consequences of the new in- 
flationary climate have already been men- 
tioned. Whatever semblance of agreement 
there might have been between management 
and labor for the common economic good was 
abandoned as each side struggled to preserve 
or to improve its own relative standing in an 
arena which had suddenly become very dy- 
namic. As long as prices and incomes were 
changing slowly, there was no need for panic 
since there was little likelihood that any one 
group would suddenly find itself in a radically 
different economic position. But as prices 
and incomes began to fluctuate sharply, it was 
clear that if any segment of the economy 
rested for very long, it ran the risk that its 
relative standing would deteriorate sharply. 
This is due to the fact that many of the 
changes in prices and incomes were not con- 
tinuous or gradual changes. Most price and 
income changes are usually made in lump 
form. As long as the overall price index is 
moving at 1.5 per cent a year, there is little 
noticeable change. But when the tempo ac- 
celerates to 3.5 per cent or 4 per cent a year, 
then the change becomes noticeable and more 
frequent. This is when the barber and the 
laundryman raise their prices, a rise much 
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more easily noticed than a one-cent increase 
in the price of corn flakes. 

The jockeying that takes place amid such 
maneuvering is hard to avoid. Then people 
begin to fear that they are being left behind 
the more articulate and better organized pres- 
sure groups. Similarly the pressure groups 
make their feelings known by means of strikes. 
A “speculative fever” begins to take root. 
After a time, it seems almost axiomatic that 
prices will rise each year. This then becomes 
a premise in all decision-making. Buildings 
are purchased, factories are expanded and 
products are produced not just because these 
projects will yield a satisfactory return in to- 
day’s situation, but because there will be an 
extra margin of profit due to the inevitable 
prospect that rents and prices will be higher 
in a few months. Therefore expenditures are 
made that would never be considered in 
periods of price stability. In fact, people who 
hold on to cash face the probability that the 
cash will diminish in value because a dollar 
spent tomorrow will buy less than a dollar 
spent today. This, too, increases the demand 
pressures on the economic resources of the 
country. Ultimately, there is a danger that 
this speculation will become so wild that 
people will overcommit themselves and then 
will be unable to fulfill their overextended 
expectations. If this should happen, there 
could be a serious economic recession. 


THE GOLD CRISIS 


Complications also develop in our foreign 
economic relations. As mentioned earlier, be- 
cause of our price increases it becomes 
cheaper to import foreign goods. The con- 
comitant of this is that foreign buyers find 
that American goods are no longer as desir- 
able as before because of the higher prices 
and therefore our exports also fall. 

The rise in imports increases the outflow of 
dollars from the United States and, unfor- 
tunately, the fall in exports means that there 
is no offsetting inflow of dollars. Since there 
are too many dollars in circulation overseas, 
foreigners try to cash them in either for gold 
or for other currencies such as the Swiss franc. 
This leads to an increase in the number of 


dollars one must pay for an ounce of gold or 
a Swiss franc which is the same as saying that 
the dollar is worth less. When this happens, 
fewer and fewer foreigners want to hold on 
to the dollars they have, fearing that the dol- 
lar will buy even less in the future. 

If the price of gold rises high enough above 
the official rate of $35 an ounce, a devalua- 
tion of the dollar might ensue with the price 
of gold increasing to something like $70 an 
ounce. It would then take twice as many 
dollars as before to buy something in a foreign 
country. Such a devaluation would disrupt 
the whole international trade apparatus that 
has worked so well for the last 20 years. The 
prevention of such an occurrence in itself 
would justify greater price stabilization in the 
United States. 


THE SOLUTION 


Clearly, the domestic and foreign conse- 
quences of inflation are serious and must be 
confronted by all candidates. What measures 
are available for controlling the situation? 
The most obvious solution is a curtailment of 
expenditures in Vietnam. Similarly, some 
other sector of government spending—such as 
highway construction — could be reduced. 
Alternatively, taxes could be raised even 
higher than the tax increase effective as of 
April 1, 1968. 

Higher taxes or reduced expenditures 
would reduce demand pressures on the econ- 
omy. Incidentally, such measures would also 
serve to reduce the growth of the govern- 
ment’s national debt. Because there tends to 
be confusion about the impact of the federal 
debt, it is worth noting that the federal debt 
in itself is not necessarily the cause of infla- 
tion. In fact, in the 20 years since World 
War II, municipal and state debt as well as 
private debt had a much greater inflationary 
effect. As shown in Table 1, federal debt in 
1946 constituted 58 per cent of the country’s 
total debt, whereas in 1966, federal debt 
amounted to only 21 per cent of the total 
debt. Moreover, corporate, individual and 
state and local debt were all at least five times 
larger in 1966 than in 1946, while federal 
debt only increased by about 20 per cent. 
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TABLE 1 
Public and Private Debt 
(in billions of dollars) 

1946 1966 

Total’ 397.4 1,346.0 
Federal 229.7 279.9 
State & Local 13.6 100.9 
Corporate 93.5 497.2 
Individual 60.6 468.0 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1960 
(Washington, D.C.: Gcvernment Printing Office, 1960), p. 
388. Statistical Abstract of the United States for lok? 
{Washington, D.C.: Gevernment Printing Office, 1967), p. 





Therefore, even if the federal debt is reduced, 
there may still be an inflationary problem 
unless private borrowing and spending and 
state and local borrowing and spending are 
similarly reduced. 

One way to depress private and state and 
municipal borrowing is to increase rates on 
the money that is borrowed. Monetary pol- 
icy decisions such as these are normally the 
province of the Federal Reserve Bank system. 
Theoretically, the Federal Reserve Banks are 
supposed to be independent of the United 
States Treasury but the Secretary of the 
Treasury has been known to nudge the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks now and then in the 
direction desired by the President. 

If the remedies are so straightforward, why 
has nothing been done sooner? The answer 
is that even though the solutions may be 
straightforward, the shortest distance between 
two points in political life is not always a 
straight line. It will not be easy to curb our 
activities in Vietnam. Similarly, it should be 
even harder to cut our domestic expenditures 
on urban problems and poverty although that 
seems to be the course we have traditionally 
taken. 

(Continued on page 243) 
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Summarizing the political issues raised by selective service, this military 
historian notes that in 1968, “Interest in the draft was so strong that all the 
major candidates for the presidential nominations felt it necessary to take a 
position well before the nominating conventions.” 


Selective Service as a Political Issue 


By James A. Huston 
Professor of History, Purdue University 


ILITARY CONSCRIPTION promises to 
be more of a political issue in 1968 
than it has been in any general 
election since 1864. Even in 1864, it did not 
turn out to be a critical issue in the presiden- 
tial contest, although in August, 1864, the 
political overtones were obvious during con- 
gressional debates on amending the draft law. 
During World War I, the draft was estab- 
lished shortly after the declaration of war. 
Since it ended with the war, it never figured 
in a political campaign, though a good deal 
of political controversy accompanied the pas- 
sage and operation of the act. The 1940 
Selective Training and Service Bill went be- 
fore Congress in the very midst of a hotly 
contested presidential campaign. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt himself avoided any. 
firm stand on the question until after his 
nomination for a third term had been se- 
cured. Then he urged adoption of the mea- 
sure. When Wendell Willkie came out for 
it, this removed the draft as a campaign issue. 
Less than a year after the act of 1940 had 
been allowed to expire, President Harry S 
Truman in March of the campaign year of 
_ 1948 asked for renewal of the draft. Congress 
approved the new legislation in June, on the 
eve of the presidential contest. However, 
New York’s Governor Thomas E. Dewey— 
the Republican presidential candidate—made 
no major issue of it, and apparently the Presi- 
dent and the members of Congress suffered 
no political disadvantages. 


Again at the urging of the President; in 
June, 1951, Congress approved the so-called 
“Universal Military Training and Service 
Act” which essentially extended the law of 
1948. Successive extensions have kept selec- 
tive . service in continuous operation since 
1948. The most recent extension, the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967, is sched- 
uled to remain in force through June 30, 
1971. But with the continuation of the war 
in Vietnam, the draft law in principle—or 
particular provisions in it—have been subject 
to increasing criticism on the part of political 
leaders as well as certain groups within the 
country and the general public. 

In examining the issues relating to military 
conscription and the operation of a selective 
service system, it is first necessary to examine 
the purpose or purposes behind such a pro- 
gram. Frequently there is confusion among 
three related though distinct objectives: mili- 
tary training, military service and rapid 
mobilization for an emergency. Some would 
add a fourth, a social purpose: the use of 
military training programs to make up for 
deficiencies in education and to provide train- 
ing useful for a civilian occupation. It is 
common to see all these objectives combined, 
and sometimes an act framed essentially to 


` serve one purpose is criticized on the ground 


of failing to serve another. Thus, the original 
enactment of the Selective Training and Ser- 
vice Act of 1940 emphasized training. Asa 
training program, it made sense to rotate 
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men into the armed forces for one year to be 
replaced regularly by new men. Rotation of 
a large number of men was the way to de- 
velop a reserve of trained men. Journalists 
and historians alike have reported breathlessly 
how passage of the Service Extension Act of 
1941 by a margin in the House of Represen- 
tatives of only one vote barely saved the Army 
from dissolution only 16 weeks before Pearl 
Harbor. But the system under the act pre- 
sumably was operating as a training vehicle, 
not to provide manpower for unlimited ser- 
vice in the armed forces. Service extension 
merely extended the term of service of the 
inductees, and in so doing it put the emphasis 
upon military service—soon to be war service 
—rather than merely upon training. 

Whether or not military conscription 
should be used for social purposes—where the 
byproducts of basic education and technical 
training come in for primary consideration— 
is subject to great debate. The Defense De- 
partment, in its “project 100,000” for train- 
ing men previously rejected on account of 
failure to meet educational standards, has 
accepted this, at least to a degree, as one of 
its missions. The fact is that the armed 
forces long have used this appeal in recruit- 
ing—‘Join the Army and learn a trade.” 

As far as rapid mobilization is concerned, 
some would emphasize the need for a system 
of selective service, with the flexibility which 
would permit great fluctuations in the num- 
bers inducted from one month to another. 
Some would emphasize the need for building 
a great reservoir of trained manpower, and 
keeping the reserve components near full 
strength. Both points of emphasis fail to take 
sufficient account of the really critical factor 
in military mobilization—matériel mobiliza- 
tion, that is, providing the facilities and the 
equipment needed for training as well as for 
combat operations. Most military authori- 
ties would agree that it takes no more than a 
year to organize and train a division, and the 
training of replacements during World War 
I, World War II, and since, has demonstrated 
that individuals can be trained effectively for 
modern combat, aside from rated specialties, 
in 13 to 17 weeks. But the production of 


weapons, ammunition, vehicles, and other 
essential items requires a lead time of 18 to 24 
months, or more if new designs are involved. 


THE MAJOR ISSUES 


Granting the need for maintaining a fairly 
sizeable military force, a whole series of ques- 
tions—each potentially a major issue—flows 
out of the situation. The first question is 
whether conscription in some form is needed, 
or whether full reliance can be put upon 


` maintaining the necessary force by volunteers 


alone. If it is determined that conscription is 
needed, then the immediate question is what 
form it should take—selective service, uni- 


. versal military training and service, or a form 


of national service. A third issue, in some 
ways the most troublesome of all, pertains to 
classification and deferment, i.e., the determi- 
nation of who is available for military service. 
Fourth is the question whether volunteering 
should continue along with conscription. The 
fifth and one of the liveliest issues, is this: If 
those classified as available for service exceed 
the number required, then how should the 
order of call be determined? 

In addition, a number of other related 
questions affect chcices of policies for a selec- 
tive service or other system. These include 
matters of cost, the need for flexibility, moti- 
vation and morale of the forces, and the ques- 
tion of fairness to all individuals. 

Strong advocates of doing away with the 
draft have appeared recently, insisting that 
volunteering, if made sufficiently attractive, 
can provide the forces needed. The ex- 
perience of 1947-1948, when the draft law 
was allowed to lapse, and recent studies by the 
Department of Defense, suggest that this is 
doubtful. 

When, in March, 1947, President Truman 
recommended that the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 be permitted to expire, 
he did so with a warning that if volunteers 
did not fill the need for men in the armed 
forces, he would have to ask for enactment 
of a new draft lew. The total required 
strength for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force at the time was established at 
over 2,000,000. But without selective service 
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their. strength fell below 1,400,000 by early 
1948. After the Communist coup d’etat in 
Czechoslovakia in February of that year, 
President Truman in the next month an- 
nounced that voluntary enlistments had failed 
to maintain the armed forces at a strength 
needed for national safety, and he asked 
Congress for a revival of the draft. As hear- 
ings on the proposal began before congres- 
sional committees, the Russians gave a power- 
ful boost with their blockade of Berlin. 
Approval came in June, 1948, as the Berlin 
blockade became virtually complete. 


A VOLUNTEER ARMY? 


At least three studies made in the last two 
years have arrived independently at-the con- 
clusion that voluntary enlistments cannot be 
relied upon as a satisfactory method to pro- 
vide the manpower currently needed by the 
armed forces. Opponents of the draft have 
suggested that it would be worth the price of 
granting massive increases-in military com- 
pensation to attract enough volunteers for all 
the forces. But the Department of Defense 
has estimated that the additional cost to re- 
cruit and maintain an all-volunteer active 
force at the pre-Vietnam level of 2,700,000 
men would range somewhere between $4 bil- 
lion and $17 billion a year, depending upon 
employment conditions and other variable 
factors. Assuming a condition of 4 per cent 
unemployment, the “best guess” was that the 
cost would be about $8 billion a year to 
attract the necessary number of minimally 
qualified volunteers. This would not allow 
for the additional outlays needed to recruit 
and.retain the men needed to maintain the 
National Guard and the organized Reserves, 
nor would it cover the cost of recruiting men 
qualified for advanced technical and profes- 
sional specialties. 

One of the major results of selective service 
has been its role as an inducement for volun- 
teering. Actually, the draft itself has 
accounted directly for only about 20 per 
cent of the men entering the active and re- 
serve forces. But the existence of the draft 
has been a primary motivation for those who 
volunteer. In this way, by “getting the jump” 
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on the draft, men in vulnerable categories 
have been able to exercise choice in the timing 
of their induction and in their branch of ser- 
vice. A questionnaire among 59,000 men in 
active or reserve service in 1964 showed that 
of 40,000 regular enlisted volunteers who 
were questioned, 38 per cent said that they 
would not have volunteered if there had been 
no draft; 41 per cent of 8,000 first-tour offi- 
cers gave this reply, and 71 per cent of 11,000 
enlisted reservists stated that they would not 
have enlisted in the absence of a draft. 

A further important question relating to 
the all-volunteer system versus the draft is the 
matter of quality of manpower. Men with 
above-average intelligence are the least likely 
to volunteer, at least during times of less than 
total mobilization. Draftees provide the 
major source of men for highly technical en- 
listed specialties. 

Finally, a serious objection to the all- 
volunteer force is its lack of flexibility. Se- 
lective service responds very quickly and 
closely to variations in requirements — ex- 
pressed in monthly quotas. A volunteer sys- 
tem alone cannot do that. 


QUESTIONS OF FAIRNESS 


Now, if it is determined that conscription 
of some kind is needed, what form should it 
take? ‘The answer so far has been selective 
service. When all men available are not 
needed, selection of those who must serve 
becomes a matter of primary concern. Fac- 
tors governing selection may include occupa- 
tion, education, physical condition, character, 
marital status, dependents, previous military 
service and other considerations as well as 
age. Difficulty arises in establishing accept- 
able standards of fairness when some have to 
go to war and others do not. In a situation of 
total mobilization, where everybody of a given 
age group who is qualified is taken, the prob- 
lem of fairness in selection is less acute. 

This is a major appeal of universal military 
training and service, which calls on everyone 
to serve in peacetime, or during limited war, 
as well as during an all-out war. This may 
have the fairness of all-inclusiveness but it 
begs the question: of those going into the 
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training program, who goes into further mili- 
tary service? Who must fight in Viemam? 
Again, this would be a costly program, and 
it would tie up a large segment of the regular 
forces in administering and conducting the 
training program. Whether the resulting 
pool of trained manpower would be worth the 
cost is doubtful. If, as suggested above, men 
can be trained much more quickly than can 
equipment be obtained, there is likely to be 
time for the basic training of recruits while 
war equipment is being assembled. 

An increasing number of persons have been 
calling for a policy of “national service” in 
lieu of, or complementary to, military selective 
service. Detailed suggestions vary, but what 
the proponents generally have in mind is 
that everyone should be expected to give one 
to two years of public service. This might in- 
clude the armed forces, but it might also in- 
clude service with the Peace Corps, for ex- 
ample, or with the Public Health Service, or 
the Environmental Science Services, or the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, or the Immigration 
Service, or the Forest Service, or the Youth 
Conservation Corps, or the Teachers Corps, 
or other agencies of the government. Some 
proposals would include state and local agen- 
cies such as local police forces, conservation 
bureaus, and welfare agencies in the national 
service program. Some would include women 
as well as men. Again, programs of national 
service would have the advantage of taking 
everyone who is eligible, but the question of 
fair distribution would remain. How would 
it be determined who should go to the Peace 
Corps, who to the Teachers Corps, and who 
to the Army in Vietnam? 


THE ISSUE OF CLASSIFICATION 


Classification is the key to selection under 
a selective service system, and a great deal of 
controversy on the current system has centered 
around the question of deferments. Classifi- 
cation is an attempt to determine who should 
be available for military service by applying 
standards of serving the national interest in 
terms of protecting certain occupations and 
professions, and by applying standards of fair- 
ness to the individual. 


Difficult questions arise at every point. 
From which age groups should servicemen be 
drawn? Military commanders have generally 
favored the younger men—the 18- and 19- 
year olds—as being more susceptible to train- 
ing. Studies shortly after World War II in- 
dicated that on tke whole men reach their 
peak military performance at the age of 25- 
26; 19-year olds were found to be less stable 
and to have a greater incidence of delin- 
quency than did men over 20. Older men 
tend to exercise better judgment, to be less 
rash (which may or may not be desirable in 
a soldier), and to have greater stamina. 
Among men over the age of 30, other prob- 
lems develop which tend to reduce their mili- 
tary effectiveness. Present policy is to take 
men between the ages of 181% and 26, the 
oldest first. In practice this has meant that 
in times of low draft calls, the age of the in- 
ductee will be relatively higher, and when 
quotas go up, the average age of those in- 
ducted goes down. The median age of all 
those inducted has been just over 23 years 
during most of the last ten years, with a high 
of age 23.7 in fiscal year 1962-63. It fell to 
age 21.8 in 1965, and has been about age 20 
for the last two or three years. 

The other side of the coin on age policy is 
the question of which years are most desirable 
for military service from the viewpoint of the 
individual. Many believe that the best time 
for military training and service is at age 
18-20, after graduation from high school but 
before entering college, technical training or 
a permanent occupation. Others would pre- 
fer to finish college without interruption 
before going into the armed forces and then, 
with the benefit of age and experience, to 
enter graduate school or an occupation im- 
mediately upon completion of military service. 
A few would prefer to complete one to four 
years of graduate school, and have an ad- 
vanced degree before going into military ser- 
vice. 

Much controversy has developed over the 
question of deferments—in particular, occu- 
pational deferments and student deferments. 
Which industries, if any, should take priority? 
Should there be deferment or exemption (ex- 
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emptions, unlike deferments, do not extend 
the period of a person’s liability for military 
service) for engineers? Scientists? Teach- 
ers? Farmers? 


STUDENT DEFERMENTS 

Recently there has been a great deal of 
controversy about student deferments. Many 
young men, by a combination of educational, 
occupational and dependency deferments, 
were able to reach age 26 in a deferred status. 
Technically, those who had been deferred 
were liable to call until age 35, but the pri- 
ority for those over 26 was so low that for 
practical purposes those who were able to 
maintain continuous deferments until they 
had reached the age of 26 had avoided the 
draft. ' 

On the one hand, there were those who in- 
sisted that graduate as well as undergraduate 
students should be deferred, because these 
highly educated persons were essential to the 
nation’s economy. Others added that gradu- 
ate students were essential as instructors in 
meeting the demands of rapidly rising college 
enrollments. i 

On the other hand, there was the argument 
that there was something basically unfair in 
giving favored status to those who had the 
financial resources (or were lucky enough) to 
keep themselves in college while other men of 
their age were being called to war. For a 
time, student deferments put a premium on 
grades and examinations and this led to 
further criticism. Finally, the 1967 draft law 
changed the policy by abolishing deferments 
for graduate students except for special cases. 
As a general rule, deferment is to be granted 
to a person “satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instruction at a college, university, 
or similar institution of learning and who 
requests such deferment.” The deferment is 
to continue until the person “completes the 
requirements for his baccalaureate degree, 
fails to pursue satisfactorily a full-time course 
of instruction, or attains the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the date of his birth, which- 
ever first occurs.” A student continuing his 
education in a college or university may be 
granted a further deferment to the end of the 
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academic year in which he is enrolled. Simi- 
larly, a high school student will be deferred 
until his graduation, or until he drops out, 
or until he reaches his twentieth birthday, 
whichever comes first. 

Other deferments—each in itself a subject 
of controversy or difference of opinion—are 
provided for fathers, certain government of- 
ficials, in cases of extreme hardship for de- , 
pendents, sole surviving sons, ministers and 
divinity students, certain aliens, and for those 
deemed unqualified for military service on 
physical, mental or moral grounds. But all 
classifications are temporary. The classifica- 
tions themselves may be redefined, or any 
change in status, occupation or activity of a 
person may bring about a change in his selec- 
tive service classification. An individual may 
pass into and out of the classification of 
“available” several times before he reaches the 
age of 26 or 35 as the case may be. 

Another issue relating especially to classi- 
fication is centralized versus decentralized 
operation of the system. It has been the 
policy in the United States since 1917 to 
depend upon local boards for the classifica- 
tion of persons in their areas. Recently a 
great deal of criticism has arisen against what 
is called a lack of uniformity in the operation 
of selective service. It is said that a person 
classified I-A by one local board would be de- 
ferred by another. But defenders of the cur- 
rent system, while admitting a need for 
greater uniformity, insist that classification 
must be in accordance with local conditions, 
and that strict application of detailed federal 
regulations throughout would be bound to 
work hardship and dislocation in local com- 
munities. 

A particular question which accompanies 
the operation of a selective service system is 
whether volunteering should continue at the 
same time. This is the case currently. In- 
deed, as noted above, one of the arguments 
for selective service is that it acts as a major 
spur for voluntary enlistments. Now, appar- 
ently in response to demands for abolishing 
selective service altogether in favor of a 
completely voluntary system, government of- 
ficials and political leaders have been at pains 
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to emphasize how much of the armed forces 
is made up of volunteers. The Navy and 
Marine Corps, traditionally relying for the 
most part on volunteers, continue to empha- 
size this. Yet, in a sense, the acceptance of 
volunteers runs contrary to the whole notion 
of selective service. This has repercussions 
both on the make-up of the armed forces and 
on industry. 

After issues have been resolved into a policy 
for having a system of military conscription, 
for determining the form it should take, for 
settling upon deferments and classification, 
and for the acceptance or nonacceptance of 
volunteers, the further controversial question 
remains: what should be the order of call of 
those declared to be available for military 
service? During both World War I and 
World War II this was determined by lot. 
Since World War II it has been determined 
by categories, and, within categories, accord- 
ing to age. 

A further objection to the current system 
has been the long period of “exposure” for an 
individual—the whole time from age 18% to 
26 when educational plans and opportunities 
for employment remain in some degree of 
jeopardy while a man remains susceptible to 
the draft. Moreover, there is disagreement 
about the “oldest first” policy in the order of 
calling those available. Here, again, the ques- 
tion arises as to which age group is most de- 
sirable for military service, and which is best 
from the point of view of the individual. A 
number of critics, while favoring the present 
system over a lottery, would reverse the age 
sequences and, perhaps starting at age 19, 
would take the youngest first. Their con- 
tention is that this would be better both for 
the armed forces and for the individual. 


THE LOTTERY 


Although the lottery seemed to work well 
enough during both world wars, those who 
object to it now do so on grounds of psycho- 
logical reaction and inflexibility. It is their 
contention that those whose numbers are 
drawn early, and who are called for early in- 
duction, consider themselves “losers”; this 
is said to be a poor introduction to military 
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service: Such an attitude was not noticeable 
during the world wars, but then there was a 
general assumpticn that sooner or later every- 
one would be called. Now those low on the 
list—the “winners”—might avoid military ser- 
vice altogether. The question is whether 
chance of birth is more fair or more desirable. 
As for flexibility, a lottery should make no 
Local draft boards put all of 
their I-A registrants into a sequence for call- 
ing, and they dip as low as they must to meet 
their quotas. The only question is how -the 
listing is determined. 

Suggestions and demands for reform or 
modification of the selective service system 
became frequent throughout 1967 and 1968. 
No one was taking the matter more seriously 
than the Department of Defense. With the 
benefit of at least three major studies—one 
completed by the Department itself in June, 


° 1966, a second prepared for the House Armed 


Services Committee by a panel headed by 
General Mark Clark which reported in Febru- 
ary, 1967, and a third prepared by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Selective Ser- 
vice and presented to the President about the 
same time—the Department developed a pro- 
posal for some basic changes. These were 
agreed to tentatively by the White House, and 
in June, 1967, Thomas D. Morris, Assistant 
Secretary of Deferse (Manpower) explained 
the proposed changes to the House Armed 
Services Committee. x 

The President had previously sent Congress 
a message on selective service which stressed 
a need for improvements in procedures and 
policies in order (1) to encourage the greatest 

(Continued on page 244) 
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“Environmental pollution control has taken its place among the high- 


priority domestic problems facing the nation, 


3 


writes this author, who shows 


the nature and magnitude of the problems of pollution control. 


Environmental Pollution in America 


By Frank A. Butrico 
Environmental Science Program Coordinator, Battelle Memorial Institute 


NVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION—the un- 

favorable alteration of our surround- 

ings—and its attendant problems gov- 
ern the dynamics of the health and the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of man. 

Pollution can be considered any form of 
contamination or adulteration of air, water 
and land. The concept that noise is also a 
“pollutant” is gaining wider acceptance and 
is receiving increasing attention. The mag- 
nitude and complexity of the problem of 
pollution represent a challenge to all seg- 
ments of society. Improving the quality of 
the environment requires innovation, bold 
and imaginative thinking and the develop- 
ment of meaningful and effective action pro- 
grams. It also requires the understanding 
and support of the people who, in the final 
analysis, must decide the quality of the en- 
vironment in which they live. i 
Wastes not properly disposed of can ad- 

versely alter the physical, chemical and bio- 
logical characteristics of the air, water and 
land environments, and the problems created 
can seriously deplete our natural and mate- 
rial resources. In addition, little is known 
about the long-range implications of man’s 
exposure to low-dose concentrations of po- 
tentially-toxic waste substances—either physi- 
ologically or psychologically. Other factors 
such as efficient land use, accelerating indus- 
trial growth, and costs for various alterna- 
tives of environmental quality must also be 
taken into account in developing effective 
waste management programs, 
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About 7,300 communities in this coun-_ 
try have air pollution problems. Much of 
this pollution is attributable to the conversion 
of fossil fuels—petroleum, gas and coal—into 
energy. Present major pollutants are iden- 
tified as carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, sul- 
fur and nitrogen oxides, particulates and pho- 
tochemical smog, thus focusing attention on 
automobile emissions, the burning of coal and 
oil, sources of particulate matter, and cer- 
tain meteorological phenomena. Each day, 
90 million motor vehicles are pouring 180,000 
tons of carbon monoxide, 33,000 tons of hy- 
drocarbons, and 17,500 tons of nitrogen oxide 
into the atmosphere, while factories, house- 
holds, and power plants using fuel oil and 
coal contribute an additional 100,000 tons 
or more of sulfur dioxide. 

Unless effective corrective measures are 
initiated soon, the future does not look too 
promising. It has been estimated that, even 
if one assumes that 50 per cent of the na- 
tion’s electric generating capacity will be 
nuclear-powered by the year 2000, pollutants 
resulting from fossil fuel generation will dou- 
ble by 1980 and redouble by 2000. We can 
expect that there will be half again as many 
automobiles in 1980 and that sulfur dioxide 
emissions will, by that time, have increased 
75 per cent. 

An adequate supply of clean water is 
needed for domestic, agricultural, industrial 
and recreational uses. Present estimated use 
in the United States is 355 billion gallons per 
day, As the economy and population grow, 
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demands for water of satisfactory quality will 
increase (the demand has been estimated at 
600 billion gallons per day by 1980), requir- 
ing more effective means of maintaining wa- 
ter quality. Consequently, special attention 
must be given to the water cycle, water sup- 
ply augmentation and water quality manage- 
ment, and to pollution problems. 

Better treatment facilities will be needed 
in the future because water needs will require 
multiple reuse of water in many parts of the 
country. Some reuse is occurring, but this 
cannot be accelerated until more economical, 
effective, and efficient waste treatment proc- 
esses are developed. 

The main sources of water pollution are 
organic wastes—those discharged from indus- 
trial plants and those of agricultural origin. 
Other important sources are the inorganic in- 
dustrial wastes, principally of mineral and 
chemical origin; synthetic chemical wastes; 
pesticides; fertilizers; radioactive wastes; and 
high-temperature waters discharged from 
power and industrial plants. 

A significant pollution problem arises from 
large quantities of mineral nutrients (coming 
from sewage, industrial wastes, applied fer- 
tilizers, and land drainage) that enter water 
courses and promote the growth of algae and 
other plant nuisances. Such growth gener- 
ally results in a deterioration of water qual- 


ity, making it unsatisfactory for domestic, in- ` 


dustrial, and recreational uses. 

Technological advances and the high stand- 
ard of living have increased the quantity and 
altered the characteristics of materials being 
discarded into the environment. Yesterday’s 
garbage and ashes and wastes, largely of a 


1 Chemically and biologically decomposable. 

2 President’s Science Advisory Committee, Re- 
storing the Quality of our Environment, Report 
of the Environmental Pollution Panel (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, November, 1965); Task Force on Environ- 
mental and Related Problems, A Strategy for a 
Livable Environment, Report to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare (Washington 
D.C.: June, 1967); National Academy of Sciences, 
Waste Management and Control, Report to the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology by 
the Committee on Pollution, 1966; U.S. Public 
Health Service, Report of the Committee on En- 
vironmental Health Problems to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, November, 1961). 
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degradable’ nature, now include those of a 
non-degradable nature and special wastes, 
such as those from nuclear power plants. 
The average American is responsible for 
1,600 pounds of erash per year, while one 
billion tons of solid wastes are generated on 
farms and ranches, one billion tons from 
mining operations, and 15 million tons (6 mil- 
lion units) from scrapped automobiles. Ref- 
use production is believed to be increasing 
now at about 5 per cent per annum. 

Soil pollutants of particular interest are 
radioactive materials and pesticides. The 
two important radioactive elements produced 
in quantity in atomic explosions—Strontium 
90 and Cesium 137—are not now a serious 
hazard to plants and animals, although data 
is insufficient on long-term exposures and it 
cannot be concluded that even present levels — 
are not injurious to health. 

Pesticides are so widely used today that 
residues are detectable in many food items 
and some clothing, in man and animals, and 
in various parts of our natural surroundings. 
Their variety, toxicity and persistence are af- 
fecting biological systems in nature and hu- 
man health. While there are many benefits 
to be derived from the use of these chemicals, 
we are now beginning to evaluate some of 
their less obvious effects and potential risks, 
An estimated 1.25 billion pounds of pesticides 
were made in the United States in 1966. 

Noise is known to cause hearing loss and is 
believed by some authorities to have more 
far-reaching effects on humans. The av- 
erage American is continually exposed to 
high levels of industrial and aircraft noise, 


‘and to a variety of noise-making products, 


such as automobiles, trucks, sirens and house- 
hold appliances. There is growing aware- 
ness that noise may be an organic health 
hazard and may have psychological and so- 
ciological implications as well. 


STUDIES OF THE PROBLEM 


More detailed coverage of environmental 
pollution problems may be found in the re- 
ports prepared by “blue ribbon” panels ap- 
pointed by various government agencies and 
the National Academy of Sciences.? All are 
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excellent reports on the problems, but each 
falls short of indicating the solution. The 
principal reason for this shortcoming may 
be the lack of full-time attention that mem- 
bers of the special committees can give to a 
study. All have busy professional schedules 
and can spend only a limited time thinking 
through the many facets of the problems. 
We. must develop a method that would en- 
able highly-qualified individuals to take sab- 
batical leave from their full-time positions 
and spend sufficient time at a “think tank” 
facility to develop really meaningful national 
goals, in-depth action programs and guides 
for implementation. If this is not done soon, 
the nation will have ample documentation of 
its problems but few effective action pro- 
grams, 

The-aforementioned reports review in de- 
tail a number of broad technical, social, eco- 
nomic ‘and political factors that are impor- 
tant in assessing environmental pollution 
problems and their solutions. Considered 
here are some related concepts. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT 

The citizenry of the nation will have an 
important voice in deciding the quality of the 
environment. Pollution abatement will cost 


money, and the people must pay for it, prob- - 


ably in the form of taxes and higher prices 
for consumer goods. Decisions must be 
reached on the use to be made of the en- 
vironment and on the cost to attain levels of 
quality permitting such use. It is unrealistic 
to think of pristine pure air and water and 
of being able to catch trout from many of 
our major waterways. Some pollution must 
be tolerated if we are to enjoy the benefits 
that come with industrial growth. As stated 
in the report, “Waste Management and Con- 
trol,’ “The right amount of pollution must 
be planned with criteria set somewhere be- 
tween the ideal of complete cleanliness and 
the havoc of uncontrolled filth.” 

The public must be kept informed if proper 
choices are to be made and, thanks to the 
efforts of the news media, the average per- 


8.Rachel Carson, Silent Spring (Boston: Hough: 
ton Mifflin; 1962), 
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son is becoming better informed about many 
facets of the problems. A Harris public 
opinion poll indicated that 63 per cent of - 
those queried felt some progress, but not 
enough, has been made in controlling fae 
tors of the environment. 

There are mixed blessings in this national 
attention. On the one hand, it has helped 
to rally support for initiating control pro- 
grams. On. the other, it has given greater 
responsibility to the pollution control ad- 
ministrators to assess potential hazards prop- 
erly, and to initiate effective programs. The 
public: is confused by emotional appeals and, 
in some cases, panic pressure to do some- 
thing and do it quickly. “Lake Erie is dying” 
and other such statements about the environ- 
ment are being made by well-qualified peo- 
ple without supporting data. The public ex- 
pects the éxperts to heed the cries for action, 
and to resist pressures for unplanned or un- 
necessary action which may look impressive 
but achieves little. 

Statements by well-intentioned people who 
have appeared before the public and the 
Congress to “alert” the nation to potential 
hazards are adding to the confusion. In 
most cases, they offer limited backup data 
and inconclusive professional judgment. The 
professionals have lacked sufficient informa- 
tion to counter the arguments, and have thus 
been placed on the defensive. 

There are also conflicts among the profes- 
sionals. An example is the situation that 
developed following publication of Rachel 
Carson’s Silent Spring? Some responsible 
scientists indicated that the number of deaths 
caused each year by pesticides is insignificant, 
smaller than the number caused by ‘aspirin. 
Others stated that grave consequences could 
be expected from repeated exposure to con- 
centrations of environmental pollutants such 
as pesticides, 

In the area of water pollution, some ex- 
perts indicate that phosphates must be re- 
moved from waste discharges in order to con- 
trol algae growths in lakes and streams. An 
equal number of competent scientists feel 
that eliminating phosphate discharges to such 
bodies of water may not alleviate the algae 


problem. There may be other triggering 
mechanisms, As a result, the public becomes 
confused; Congress holds fact-finding hear- 
ings; and crash programs of questionable ef- 
fectiveness are initiated. i 

Some of the changes in the environment 
appear to go beyond contamination ‘of wa- 
ter, air and land. What, for example, will 
be the’ effect on the increased carbon dioxide 
discharged to the atmosphere from the burn- 
ing of fossil fuels, in relation to the absorp- 
tion of solar energy? What will be the effect 
on the oxygen supply in our larger cities as 
grassland and trees which supply oxygen are 
replaced by pavement? What changes may 
take place in aquatic biota if waters are 
transferred between basins or if waters from 
Canada and Alaska are brought to areas of 
water shortage in the United States? What 
are the effects of thermal pollution on aquatic 
biota? These and other ecological problems 
need searching inquiry. 


INFORMATION ANALYSIS CENTERS 


Information analysis centers and early 
warning systems oriented to environmental 
pollution are needed. The output from such 
centers would permit better scientific evalua- 
tions and threat identification, and hopefully 
would help those concerned with environ- 
mental ‘quality control to react to problems 
before they become crises. Insight, backed 
up by scientific data, is needed to anticipate 
problems and to initiate control programs be- 
‘fore ‘the problems reach critical proportions. 
-The Subcommittee on Science, Research and 
Development of the Committee on- Science 


-4 U.S. Congress, House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, “The Adequacy of Technology 
for Pollution Abatement,” Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Science, Research and Develop- 
ment, July, August, September, 1966; see also 
“Environmental Pollution: A Challenge to Science 
and Technology,” Report of the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, October, 1966. 
. § National Sanitation Foundation, Man Versus 
Environment—The Dynamic Spectrum: Man, 
Health and Environment, Final Report of a Re- 
search Project (Ann Arbor, Mich.: The National 
Sanitation Foundation, October, 1966); René 
Dubos, Man and His Environment, Biomedical 
Knowledge and Social Action, first in the series of 
PAHO/WHO Scientific Lectures, Scientific Pub- 
lication No. 131, March, 1966. 
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and Astronautics; in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, put it this way: “We can no 
longer blindly adapt technology to our needs 
without making allowances in advance for 
the serious side effects which such technology 
may carry with it.”* 

To be effective, information analysis-early 
warning systems should include data on the 
complete cycle of contaminants—physical, 
chemical and _ biological—from primary 
source, through usage pattern, losses and 
final application and disposal. In addition, 
the systems should be designed to permit 
assessment of health hazards. 

We are approaching an era of ecological 
management which will present an oppor- 
tunity to eliminate environmental pollution 
mistakes by applying every skill at our dis- 
posal. Total waste management should con- 
sider, in a quantitative manner, the effects of 


“the waste material or the corrective action 


upon the flora and fauna involved, including 
man. It is also necessary to be able to pre- 
dict the transport of the waste material 
throughout the ecological system, thereby 
identifying the points—either biological or 
physical—where the waste matter or compo- 
nents of it might accumulate and lead to 
problems. We are now able to develop 
quantitative, predictive, simulation models of 
these situations, 

We must also look at total man and his 
total environment. The hazards we seek to 
prevent or control do not necessarily assert 
themselves as “single agent insults.’ We 
need to consider the total combined effect of 
our modern environment on man, -to assess 
the impact of contaminants associated with 
air, water, food and soil, along with the social, 
the physiological and the economic factors 
involved. 

One way of doing this is by systems aai 
sis. This approach permits us to look at 
problems in totality—to examine a total com- 
plex and interrelate all its demographic, eco- 
nomic, social and physical factors. Systems 
analysis involves weighing all possible alterna- 
tive solutions with respect to their costs and 
predicted consequences, and selecting pre- 
ferred solutions based on this information. 
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Prediction of present and future consequences 
of action programs can be included in the 
analysis. This is important in analyzing en- 
vironmental pollution problems in order to 
minimize initiating costly control measures 
that may soon be inadequate. 


EFFECTS ON MAN 


While much attention is being directed to 
the physical problems of the environment, 
little is known about the effect of contami- 
nants on biological systems. It will not be 
possible to anticipate and visualize the harm- 
ful potentialities of environmental contami- 
nants® until there is a comprehensive under- 
standing of the role of the normal elements 
and the components of living organisms. 
Life scientists must work to develop quick 
response “tests” that would indicate physio- 
logical changes resulting from man’s exposure 
to various environmental insults—particu- 
larly those suspected of causing changes after 
long-term exposure at low-dose concentra- 
tions. It is probable that a great variety of 
delayed pathological manifestations may re- 
sult, which will not be detected at the time 
of exposure but may become evident several 
decades later, 

Considerable attention is being given to 
the quality of the American environment and 
there are indications that control programs 
may be more closely oriented to consumer 
protection. Standards for environmental 
quality will be established and greater em- 
phasis will be placed on enforcement as a 
control device. 

In setting standards, a number of pertinent 
issues can be raised. How much scientific 
information is available on which to base 
definitive limits of environmental quality? 
Each factor of the environment—air, water, 
solid wastes, and so forth—has, for the most 
part, been considered separately when, in 
reality, the extent and nature of the entire 


interrelationship should be considered. So- 
f 

6 Frank A. Butrico, Early Warning Systems Con- 
cerned with Environmental Contaminants, a paper 
presented at the 96th Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association and meetings 
of Related Organizations, Miami Beach, Florida, 
Qctoher, 1967. 
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ciety can then decide what kind of environ- 
ment it wants and is willing to pay for. Con- 
sidering all these factors, it is important that 
established standards be flexible because they 
will be subject to adjustment as situations 
and new information dictate. New knowl- 
edge and technologies must be developed to 
provide the data on which to base agreements 
and decisions. Research organizations, pri- 
vate and public, must develop the data and 
work with control and regulatory agencies in 
putting their findings into practice. It is 
imperative that we shorten the gap between 
research findings and their practical appli- 
cations, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


To assure maximum results from applied 
research studies in the shortest possible time, 
emphasis must be placed on high-priority tar- 
geted projects. Maximum utilization must 
be made of all available resources—those at 
universities as well as industrial and inde- 
pendent research laboratories. The develop- 
ment of the sciences undergirding the tech- 
nology and the applied sciences specific to a 
particular problem and the technical appli- 
cation of both to problem-solving require a 
cooperative effort among each of these groups 
and call for well-targeted program objectives 
by those supporting research. It will re- 
quire close working arrangements among the 
universities that are oriented to developing 
the basic sciences information and the “mis- 
sion-oriented” applied scientists usually found 
in the independent and industrial research 
laboratories, 

The mention of research is not intended 
to support delay in initiating action programs 
until all the answers are developed by the 
scientists. Every effort should be made to 
apply available knowledge immediately, but 
applied research studies and demonstration 
projects should be undertaken concurrently, 
so that new approaches and advanced meth- 
odology will be ready for use when needed. 
The need will surely arise as pollution prob- 
lems become more complex and as standards 
of environmental quality are raised. 

With the volume of waste products increas- 


ing at a phenomenal rate, some of the re- 
search and development efforts that industry 
now focuses on the manufacture and sale of 
products should be directed to the ultimate 
disposal of certain products. The added 
costs, passed on to the consumer, will be more 
than offset by the saving to the public in the 
final disposal of the product. Degradable 
containers, nutrient-free detergents, and auto- 
mobiles designed so that metallic compo- 
nents can be easily separated for reduction 
and reuse, are examples. In brief, work must 
be started towards closing the resource-use- 
resource-reuse loop. i 


INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Pollution control requires collaboration at 
all levels of government, including both pub- 
lic and private institutions. 

Many communities today are exceeding 
their debt limit and cannot finance the con- 
struction of such facilities, even with federal 
and state contributions. The situation is not 
promising for-those dependent upon this sup- 
port. Present world tensions will probably 
reduce still further the federal construction 
grant budget which is currently about half 
the amount authorized by the Congress. 
While some states are planning to proceed 
without full federal participation, the overall 
impact will not be significant unless private 
financing is also considered. This is pos- 
sible if new regional authorities or agencies 
are established with broader authority than 
is now reposed in agencies oriented only to 
regulatory planning functions. Such insti- 
tutional arrangements should include the au- 
thority to finance, design, construct and op- 
erate treatment facilities that could not or 
would not be undertaken by other govern- 
ment units or private enterprise. Projects 
would be privately financed and paid for by 
the users through some equitable charges. 
An example of this is the recently-created 
Ohio Water Development Authority that is 
now planning the financing of pollution 
abatement facilities in the five major river 


7 U.S. Congress, House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, “The Adequacy of Technology 
for Pollution Abatement,” op. cit. 
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basins in Ohio. A desirable provision in 
the law permits the Authority to consider 
projects for industrial and municipal waste 
treatment facilities. 


TAX CREDIT 


The costs for abating pollution are high. 
It is estimated that these may run as much 
as $10 billion each year for the next 10 to 20 
years. Since improvements at one location 
frequently benefit others elsewhere, pollu- 
tion abatement costs, in many instances, 
should be consicered “social costs,’ with 
much of the funding coming from govern- 
ment sources at all levels. However, since 
some of the costs of controlling pollution, as 
well as the benefits, must be shared by in- 
dustry, some form of tax benefits must be 
enacted. Currently, industry is spending be- 
tween $0.5 and $1 billion annually on pollu- 
tion abatement, and the costs will increase 
significantly in the next ten years.” To off- 
set some of the high costs, the states and the 
federal government should provide some tax 
incentives in the form of tax write-offs and 
credits for pollution control equipment and 
facilities, 

Environmental pollution control has taken 
its place among the high-priority domestic 
problems facing the nation. While the mag- 
nitude of the problem cannot yet be fully 
assessed, there is sufficient evidence to indi- 
cate that man is so severely altering the eco- 
logical balance that natural pollution reser- 
voirs and self-restoring processes are being 
destroyed. To prevent irreversible damage 
we must initiate effective waste management . 
programs and use systems analysis to study 

(Continued on page 245) 
Frank A. Butrico was chief of the Public 
Health Service’s Office of Resources Devel- 
opment, concerned with various aspects of en- 
vironmental health. In 1960 and 1961, he 
served as executive secretary of the first na- 
tional conference cn water pollution. He is 
the author of more than 40 papers on the 
health aspects of nuclear energy, on water 
pollution control research and on manpower 
needs in sanitation and environmental health. 
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“_.. while improvement of laws and law enforcement are crucial, they will 
not be sufficiently effective unless we treat the basic social and economic causes 
of crime,” writes this specialist, who warns that “Whether or not the threat of 
violence deters, it is clear that the use of violence in the control of violence esca- 


lates the degree of damage.” 


Crime And Violence In American Life 


By Rosert K. WOETZEL 
Professor of International Politics and Law, Boston College 


CCORDING TO THE UNIFORM crime re- 

port released by the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation in June, 1968, 

there was a 17 per cent increase in serious 
crime in the United States during the first 
three months of 1968, compared to the first 
three months of 1967. While the population 
of the nation has increased by 10 per cent 
since 1960, crime has increased by 88 per 
cent. The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
stated that “Crime is the most critical and 
urgent problem facing the nation,” and Sena- 
tor John L. McClellan of Arkansas has com- 
mented that “Crime and the threat of crime 
stalk America. Our streets are unsafe. Our 
citizens are fearful, terrorized and outraged.” 

A recent survey in high-crime areas of two 
major cities showed that 43 per cent of those 
interviewed stayed off the streets at night, 
35 per cent did not speak to strangers, 21 per 
cent used only cabs and cars at night and 20 
per cent wanted to move to another neigh- 
borhood because of fear. The federal gov- 
ernment has authorized its employees doing 
overtime work to receive cab fare home be- 
cause women employees are afraid to walk 
the streets of Washington after dark. 

The F.B.I. reports that crimes of violence 
climbed 18 per cent during the first quarter 
of 1968, with murder up 16 per cent, forcible 
rape, 19 per cent, aggravated assault, 13 per 
cent, and robbery, 24 per cent. Armed rob- 
bery rose 26 per cent, and aggravated assault 
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with a firearm increased 23 per cent. With 
more than 20 million citizens owning more 
than 100 million firearms, about 17,000 gun- 
shot deaths are reported every year. 

Youth in ferment has been charged with a 
lion’s share of crime: 75 per cent of all arrests 
for major crimes are arrests of juveniles be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 24. Although 
racial minorities show a higher incidence of 
crime than does the more affluent white 
majority, increases of crime in affluent white 
suburbia have also been noted. 

Crime and violence must be considered in 
the light of the American way of life. The 
bloodstained histories of Al Capone, “Lucky,” 
Luciano and other underworld figures are 
paralleled by the activities of America’s 
frontier “heroes” like Jesse James and by 
moguls of the period of industrial expansion 
like Edward H. Harriman, who instigated the | 
railroad wars in the state of New York. 
Movies have glorified many of these exploits. 
Violence is part of the daily fare of television 
programs and, indeed, has had a fascination 
for generations of Americans. 


COMPLEX CAUSES OF VIOLENCE 


The complexity of the violence syndrome 
mirrors the complex causes of violence in 
America today. 

Changing social patterns in the second half 
of the twentieth century in America have 
produced a lack of stability which has given 
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rise to some violent challenges to authority. 
Thus increases in ordinary crimes in the 
United States have been linked to civil dis- 
orders. Historically, Americans have de- 
fended violence when necessary to over- 
throw tyranny—witness the Declaration of 
Independence. But whether or not a partic- 
ular government of governmental action 
should be regarded as tyrannical defies objec- 
tive definition. 

In the United States, conflicts between 
state and federal sovereignties and state and 
federal laws confuse the issue of legality and 
lead well-meaning citizens to defy unpalat- 
able laws. Challenges to particular laws— 
federal or state—may be regarded as testing 
the laws, and may, in the process, lead to 
violence. 

In the presence of overwhelming need for 
social change and in the absence of consensus 
and of effective mechanisms for change, vio- 
lence and counterviolence may be regarded 
by their advocates as legitimate. This was 
the genesis of the rise of the Ku Klux Klan 
during the post-Civil War Reconstruction 
period, and is in fact at the root of the Black 
Power movement today. f 

Members of various militant activist groups 
spanning the political spectrum from left 
to right argue their causes in moral terms. 
The John Birch Society defends violations 
of individual rights as necessary for the com- 
mon good. Members of the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee argue that 
force may be necessary to remove the evil 
byproducts of a system they despise. The 
Students for a Democratic Society resort to 
violence to defend their rights against the so- 
called establishment. 

Extremists have argued that burning down 
a ghetto is constructive in that it destroys in- 
adequate housing and makes way for better 
facilities. The students who seized buildings 
at Columbia University argued that ordinary 
appeals had gone unanswered and that they 
were forced into action to move the so-called 
power structure to negotiate long-standing 
grievances. Nevertheless, the actions of ex- 
tremists have violated the rights of those 
who lived in destroyed ‘ghetto housing, and 


the rights of students who wanted to continue 
attending classes. The tyranny of the ma- 
jority in many instances has been matched 
by the tyranny of a minority. 

Violence tends to evoke counterviolence, 
which causes further violence. The threat of 
force may in some instances act as a deterrent 
to violence, but only the selective enforcement 
of law can avoid indiscriminate response. 
Often, nonselective, generalized violence by 
students or racial groups intensifies hostility 
and gives rise to nonselective counterviolence. 

Police actions on the Columbia University 
campus in the spring of 1968, when one thou- 
sand policemen fought with 800 students, in- 
dicate a lack of discrimination. Similarly, 
during the racial riots of the summer of 1967, 
police and national guardsmen overreacted, 
failing to distinguish between hostile and 
peaceful keynoters when the” latter might 
have helped to disperse the crowds. 

The murder of President John F. Kennedy 
offered a classic drama of violénce and coun- 
terviolence, when the police did not ade- 
quately protect the alleged assassin. l 

Police brutality in law enforcèment and in 
jails adds to the level of violence. The assas- 
sination of Martin Luther King, Jr., was pre- 
ceded by attacks against other civil rights 
workers and the murder of three of them by 
—among others—law enforcement officers in 
the state of Mississippi. Law enforcement 
officers the country over have been known to 
arrogate to themselves the extra-judicial role 
of meting out punishment for crimes which 
they believe will not be penalized sufficiently 
by the courts. The comment of a Detroit 
policeman to a Negro who had allegedly in- 
sulted him—that he might not be able to kill 
him but would come close to it, and his sub- 
sequent clubbing of the Negro in‘ front of 
the television cameras—is an illustration of 
this attitude. 

The psychological factor in generating vio- 
lence may be as important as any other in 
understanding the syndrome. ‘Verbal vio- 
lence and character assassination usually pre- 
cede physical violence. ’ 

There is also a double standard of behavior 
in American life today, and dissatisfaction 
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with the double standard may breed violence. 
There is, first of all, an official and an un- 
official America. When we speak of the 
American way of life we are generally refer- 

ring to the official system, but the unofficial 
" system—which consists, among other groups 
—of criminal underworld syndicates—may 
be more powerful. In the case of organized 
crime, for example, the official America tends 
to ignore its unofficial counterpart. 

The official America—the so-called Power 
Structure or Establishment—is being chal- 
lenged by many young people today, by Black 
Americans, and by many Americans of all 
ages and colors living at or below the poverty 
line in the midst of American affluence. The 
Establishment, which ignores the unofficial 
world of organized crime and which per- 
petuates a double standard, may question the 
patriotism, moral fiber and will to work of 
the challengers, but the challenges arise be- 
cause of social ills. 

Crime and violence also result from a lack 
of integration in the community. A sense 
of responsibility requires a share of responsi- 
‘bility. When persons or groups are not in- 
` tegrated into the community, they find it 
difficult to identify with the community. 
The urban crisis is a crisis of identity. Alien- 
ation results when persons are rejected or ex- 
cluded, and the results of alienation range 
from insanity to crime. 

Cities with a population of less than 100,- 
000 often have a common basis of livelihood 
which connects people and shapes common 
attitudes. Dependence on a business con- 
cern which is the sole economic provider can 
breed loyalties and influence value standards. 
Cities with populations between 100,000 and 
500,000 are less monolithic and are probably 
most comfortable for emerging minority 
groups. Cities with populations of more 
than 500,000 are generally subject to the 
stresses and strains of underintegration. 
Contacts between groups tend to break down. 
Power structures seem almost irrelevant in 
this process as people become alienated from 
each other and from the society they live in. 

In Cleveland, where a Negro mayor em- 
bodies the aspirations of certain minority 


groups, the alienation is felt in white circles 
and the distance between the mayor's office 
and the people is the same as elsewhere. So 
are the problems. Í 

In Chicago, where the enlightened Model 
Penal Code of Illinois is the basis of law en- 
forcement, threats and counter-threats are 
traded by the mayor and certain dissident 
groups as they are in Boston with a draconic 
and ancient legal system. In New York 
City, law enforcement and city government 
have come to terms with extra-legal forces 
and a kind of modus vivendi between the 
official and unofficial America has been 
worked out. In Los Angeles, protection of 
vested interests is attempted by suppressing 
dissent, which produces a vicious circle of 
violence and reaction. 


TOWARD REDUCING VIOLENCE 


As the level of violence in the United 
States rises, efforts are under way to find new 
methods of reducing the violence and coun- 
tering crime. The Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 provides 
$400,111,000 to upgrade law enforcement 
and includes minimal new federal gun con- 
trols—the first to be enacted since 1938. If 
one regards the system to be protected as 
legitimate, more efficient law enforcement 
should be provided to diminish violence. 

In addition to more effective law enforce- 
ment, it has been argued, certain individual 
rights must be suspended or curtailed in order 
to counter criminal activity. Thus the 1968 
anticrime bill authorizes wiretaps and elec- 
tronic eavesdropping in the investigation of 
major crimes when authorized in advance by 
a court. In this case, the right of privacy 
is balanced against considerations of national 
security. 

Various gun control bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress and into state legisla- 
tures in an effort to reduce violence. Gun 
control legislation which will make it easier 
for the authorities to trace a culprit is help- 
ful in law enforcement although law cannot 
eliminate the irrational responses of potential 
killers. Weapons have been easily available 
throughout the nation in the past. Elimi- 
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nating the atmosphere of violence may be 
more significant in treating crime. 

It has been claimed that the presence of 
potential illegal or legal counterviolence may 
be the best preventive of actual violence. 
In the 1966 disorders among rival gangs in 
Brooklyn, New York, the Gallo brothers— 
one of the most feared underworld groups— 
were asked to mediate. In 1965, in Calif- 
fornia, antiwar protesters were confronted 
with Hells Angels, known for their violence. 

Within a legal framework, Philadelphia, 
which had a serious riot some time ago under 
a progressive administration, has had no re- 
cent disorder under a police chief known to 
be a draconian enforcer. On the other hand, 
under a professorial police chief, Chicago has 
been threatened with disorder time and again. 
Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago recently 
indicated that when provoked, his police 
would “shoot to kill.’ Mayor John Lindsay 
of New York disagreed with Mayor Daley, 
but asked the City Council for emergency 
powers for his police. 

Whether or not the threat of violence de- 
ters, it is clear that the use of violence in the 
control of violence escalates the degree of 
damage. Militants in minority groups and 
youthful protesters arm themselves so that 
they can threaten violence in case they are 
attacked by police. Official and unofficial 
violence creates an atmosphere in which 
criminals can loot, kill and generally terror- 
ize the population. The challenge to au- 
thority on the one hand, and the protection 
of authority on the other, often leave the 
individual defenseless. The struggle for 
power engages more resources than the pro- 
tection of citizens. 

Finally, crime requires self-analysis; a look 
at ourselves and our standards is essential. 
Certain actions involving personal relation- 
ships, for examples, may not even be crimes 
according to the general standards of conduct 
recognized by the civilized nations. Criminal 
laws dealing with such behavior—laws which 
are not enforced—tend to diminish the stat- 


ure of the law. So do so-called “blotter ~ 


arrests,’ which are without substance but 
which may spoil a citizen’s record. 


Furthermore, law enforcers should be held 
responsible to the law just as law violators 
are held, if the law is to command respect. 

But while imprevement of laws and law 
enforcement are crucial, they will not be 
sufficiently effective unless we treat the basic 
social and economic causes of crime. Anti- 
poverty programs may help eliminate the 
conditions that breed crime. Jobs may give 
people a sense of belonging in society. Yet 
there must be an environment to encourage 
self-respect. The technological civilization 
with its impersonality in which the individual 
feels lost must not expand further. 

The larger cities of the nation may very 
well consider a certain decentralization, es- 
tablishing neighborhood forms of govern- 
ment. Police methods and other mechanics 
of governing could then be determined by 
groups which have certain characteristics in 
common—racial, social or economic. In our 
interdependent society, these units could be 
related to one another through various- co- 
ordinating bodies; intervention might take 
place if rights were being violated. But the 
bases of control would be neighborhood units 
which would reflect the aspirations of their 
inhabitants. The same practice could be 
applied to universities and to large corpora- 
tions. A greater sense of participation would 
rid individuals of the feeling that they are 
being exploited and dictated to and would 
thereby diminish the type of crime that is 
due to rebellion. 

In the last analysis, real authority must 
rest on voluntary law abidance. The inte- 
gration of varied groups may lead to a re- 
vitalization of American democracy. 


Robert Woetzel is engaged in a research 
project on organized crime. He was a mem- 
ber of the first National Conference on Crime 
Control called by President Johnson in 1967. 
He formerly served as Director of the Ford 
Fund for Public Affairs Research Project on 
Organized Crime at New York University 
and has written on domestic and interna- 
tional criminal law. Mr. Woetzel is Secre- 
tary-General of the International Criminal 
Law Commission. 
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A former London correspondent for nu- 
merous magazines and newspapers, Tim- 
othy Green writes clearly and interestingly 
om the complex world of international 
finance. Here financiers appear as human 
beings, and both their motivations and 
their actions are described lucidly. In 
the words of a Swiss banker quoted by 
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This paperback reissue of an earlier 
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acts. The treatment is necessarily brief 
and episodic, but the examples are fresh 
and the writing is competent. O.E.S. 
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phia: Lippincott, 1968. 233 pages and 
index, $5.95.) , 


Delinquent and criminal behavior in 
various countries of Europe, Asia and 
North America, in urban and rural socie- 
ties, are reported. Based on published 
studies and official documents, this is a 
brief survey but useful as an introduction 
to the subject. O.ES. 
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Free Press, 1965. 354 pages and index, 
$5.95.) 


All the aspects of rural and urban pov- 
erty—youth and age, employment, con- 
sumption and political maneuvering—are 
discussed by 15 experts in the field. The 
origins, scope and future outlook of this 
problem are revealed in all their com- 
plexity and urgency. This compact survey 
should be read by all politicians, students 
and citizens if we are to reach agreement 
on rational solutions to this pressing crisis. 
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AND CHANGE IN UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY FROM TRUMAN 
TO JOHNSON. By Szryom Brown. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1968. 372 pages and index, $8.95.) 


In this scholarly analysis of 20 years of 
American foreign policy, Seyom Brown 
finds unchanging basic premises of offi- 
cial policy formulation. The changes 
come in response to external shifts—in 
opponents, goals and methods—rather than 
in response to domestic shifts in purpose. 
The major part of the book examines in 
some detail the foreign policy challenges 
and changes during the administrations of 
Harry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower and 
John Kennedy-Lyndon Johnson. O.E.S. 
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Jutes Azets. (New York: Macmillan, 
1968. 306 pages and index, $6.95.) 

Jules Abels rains shrewd and telling 
blows on inflated campaign oratory, po- 
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Democratic and Republican 


Platform Planks 


The planks of the Democratic and Republican party platforms adopted at 
their national conventions provide a basis for comparison of the two parties on 
vital issues. These paraphrased excerpts are taken from the platforms adopted 
by the Republican National Convention in Miami Beach on August 5, 1968, and 
by the Democratic National Convention in Chicago on August 28, 1968. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


THE CITIES 
[We pledge:] 

To be guided by the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders concerning 
jobs, housing, urban renewal and education; 
to foster an independent citizenry through a 
dynamic economy; cooperation among all 
levels of government and private agencies. 


JUSTICE AND LAW 


‘Equal justice under law shall be denied to 
Increase in the numbers, pay and 
training of police; improvement of criminal 
court procedures; rehabilitation of convicted 
offenders; new efforts to combat organized 
crime; improvement of relations between po- 
lice and community. 


no one. 


ECONOMY 

Economic growth is the first anti-poverty 
program; the assurance that every American 
of every race, in every region, will truly share 
in the benefits of economic progress; the 
mobilization of private enterprise to work 
with the people to improve the lives of the 
poor. 


(Continued on page 246) 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


CITIES CRISIS 
[We pledge:] 

A vigorous effort to encourage state and 
local efforts to transform the cities; a more 
expanded involvement of private capital; and 
a complete overhaul of jumbled federal pro- 
grams. 


CRIME 

Improved support of law enforcement 
agencies and a vigorous drive against drugs 
and narcotics. Total commitment to the war 
against organized crime; the use of court- 
supervised wiretapping procedures and eaves- 
dropping. Support of gun control provided 
that the legitimate acquisition and use of guns 
are not impaired. 


ECONOMY 

Promotion of fiscal integrity; an attack on 
inflation; the promotion of growth through 
sound monetary policies; a restraint on gov- 
ernment interference with the economy, and 
the balanced use of savings (from the cessa- 
tion of the Vietnamese War) for tax reduc- 
tions and domestic needs. 


(Continued on page 246) 
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Report to the President on Rural Poverty 


On September 27, 1966, President Johnson instructed the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Rural Poverty to study the conditions of rural life in the 
United States, to evaluate existing policies and to develop recommendations for 


action. 
dations, made public in 1967, follows: 


This report is about a problem which many in 
the United States do not realize exists. The 
problem is rural poverty. It affects some 14 
million Americans. Rural poverty is so wide- 
spread, and so acute, as to be a national disgrace, 
and its consequences have swept into our cities, 
violently. 

The urban riots during 1967 had their roots, 
in considerable part, in rural poverty. A high 
proportion of the people crowded into city slums 
today came there from rural slums. This fact 
alone makes clear how large a stake the people 
of this nation have in an attack on rural poverty. 

The total number of rural poor would be even 
larger than 14 million had not so many of them 
moved to the city. They made the move because 
they wanted‘a job and a decent place to live. 
Some have found them. Many have not. Many 
merely exchanged life in a rural slum for life in an 
‘urban slum, at exorbitant cost to themselves, to the 
cities, and to rural America as well. 

Even so, few migrants have returned to the rural 
areas they left. They have apparently concluded 
that bad as conditions are in an urban slum, they 
are worse in the rural slum they fled from. There 
is evidence in the pages of this report to support 
their conclusion. 

This Nation has been largely oblivious to these 
14 million impoverished people left behind in 
rural America. Our programs for rural America 
are woefully out of date. 

Some of our rural programs, especially farm and 
vocational agriculture programs, are relics from an 
earlier era. They were developed in a period 
during which the welfare of farm families was 
equated with the well-being of rural communities 
and of all rural people. This no longer is so. 

They were developed without anticipating the 
vast changes in technology, and the consequences 
of this technology to rural people. Instead of 
combating low incomes of rural people, these 
programs have helped to create wealthy land- 
owners while largely bypassing the rural poor. 

Most rural programs still do not take the speed 
and consequences of technological change into 
account. We have not yet adjusted to the fact 
that in the brief period of 15 years, from 1950 to 
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The Commission’s official summary of its conclusions and recommen- 


1965, new machines and new methods increased 
farm output in the United States by 45 percent— 
and reduced farm employment by 45 percent. 
Nor is there adequate awareness that during the 
next 15 years the need for farm labor will decline 
by another 45 percent. Changes like these on 
the farm are paralleled on a broader front through- 
out rural America, affecting many activities -other 
than farming and touching many more rural 
people than those on farms. 

In contrast to the urban poor, the rural poor, 
notably the white, are not well organized, and 
have few spokesmen for bringing the Nation’s 
attention to their. problems. The more vocal 
and better organized urban poor gain most of the 
benefits of current antipoverty programs. 

Until the past few years, the Nation’s major 
social welfare and labor legislation largely by- 
passed rural Americans, especially farmers and 
farmworkers. Farm people were excluded from 
the Social Security Act until the mid-1950’s. 
Farmers, farmworkers, and workers in agricul- 
turally related occupations are still excluded from 
other major labor legislation, including the un- 
employment insurance programs, the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and most State workman’s compensation acts. 

Because we have been oblivious of the rural 
poor, we have abetted both rural and urban 
poverty, for the two are closely linked through 
migration. The hour is late for taking a close 
look at rural poverty, gaining an understanding 
of its consequences, and developing programs for 
doing something about it. The Commission is 
unanimous in the conviction that effective pro- 
grams for solving the problems of rural poverty 
will contribute to the solution of urban poverty 
as well. aa 

The facts of rural poverty are given in detail 
later in this report. They are summarized in the 
paragraphs that follow. 

Rural poverty in the United States has no geo- 
graphic boundaries. It is acute in the South, but 
it is present and serious in the East, the West, and 
the North. Rural poverty is not limited to 
Negroes. It permeates all races and ethnic 
groups. Nor is poverty limited to the farm. Our 
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farm population has declined until it is only a 
small fraction of our total rural population. Most 
of the rural poor do not live on farms. They 
live in the open country, in rural villages, and in 
small towns. Moreover, contrary to a common 
misconception, whites out-number nonwhites 
among the rural poor by a wide margin. It is 
true, however, that an extremely high proportion 
of Negroes in the rural-South and Indians on 
reservations are destitute. 

Hunger, even among children, does exist among 
the rural poor, as a group of physicians discovered 
recently in a visit to the rural South. They 
found Negro children not getting enough food to 
sustain life, and so disease ridden as to be beyond 
cure. Malnutrition is even more widespread. 
The evidence appears in bad diets and in diseases 
which often are a product of bad diets. 

Disease and premature death are startlingly high 
among the rural poor. Infant mortality, for in- 
stance, is far higher among the rural poor than 
among the least privileged group in urban areas. 
Chronic diseases also are common among both 
young and old. And medical and dental care is 
conspicuously absent. 

Unemployment and underemployment are ma- 
jor problems in rural America. The rate of un- 
employment nationally is about 4 percent. The 
rate in rural areas averages about 18 percent. 
Among farmworkers, a recent study discovered 
that underemployment runs as high as 37 percent. 

The rural poor have gone, and now go, to poor 
schools. One result is that more than 3 million 
rural adults are classified as illiterates. In both 
educational facilities and opportunities, the rural 
poor have been shortchanged. 

Most of the rural poor live in atrocious houses. 
One in every 13 houses in rural America is offi- 
cially classified as unfit to live in. 

Many of the rural poor live in chronically de- 
pressed poverty-stricken: rural communities. Most 
of the rural South is one vast poverty area. Indian 


reservations contain heavy concentrations of pov- _ 


erty. But there also are impoverished’ rural com- 
munities in the upper Great Lakes region, in New 
England; in Appalachia, in the Southwest, and in 
other sections, 

The community in rural poverty areas has all 
but disappeared as an effective institution. In 
the past the rural community performed the ser- 
vices needed by farmers and other rural people. 
Technological progress brought sharp declines in 
the manpower needs of agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, and mining. Other industries have not 
replaced the jobs lost, and they have supplied too 
few jobs for the young entries in the labor market: 
Larger towns and cities have taken over many of 
the economic and social functions of the villages 
and small towns. 


The changes in rural America have rendered 
obsolete many of the political boundaries to vil- 
lages and counties. Thus these units operate on 
too small a scale to be practicable. Their tax 
base has eroded as their more able-bodied wage 
earners left for jobs elsewhere. In consequence 
the public services in the typical poor rural com- 
munity are grossly inadequate in number, magni- 
tude, and quality. Local government is no longer 
able’ to cope with local needs. ; 

As the communities ran downhill, they offered 
fewer and fewer opportunities for anyone to earn 
a- living. The inadequately equipped young 
people left in search of better opportunities else- 
where. Those remaining behind have few re- 
sources with which to earn incomes adequate for 
a decent living and for revitalizing their communi- 
ties. 

For all practical purposes, then, most of the 14 
million people in our poverty areas are outside our 
market economy. So far as they are concerned, 
the dramatic economic growth of the United 
States might as well never have happened. It 
has brought them few rewards. They are on the 
outside looking in, and they need help. 

Congress and State legislatures from time to 
time have enacted many laws and appropriated 
large sums of money to aid the poverty stricken 
and to help rural America. Very little of “the 
legislation or the money has helped the rural poor. 
Major farm legislation directed at commercial 
farms has been successful in helping farmers ad- 
just supply to demand, but it has not helped 
farmers whose production is very small. And be- 
cause the major social welfare and labor legisla- 
tion has discriminated against rural people, many 
of the rural poor—farmers and farmworkers par- 
ticularly—have been denied unemployment in- 
surance, denied the right of collective bargaining, 
and denied the protection of workman’s compen- 
sation laws. 

This Commission questions the wisdom of 
massive public efforts to improve the lot of the 
poor in our central cities without comparable 
efforts to meet the needs of the poor in rural 
America. Unfortunately, as public programs im- 
prove the lot of the urban poor, without making 
similar improvements in conditions for the rural 
poor, they provide fresh incentive for the rural 
poor to migrate to the central cities. The only 
solution is a coordinated attack on both urban 
and rural poverty. i 

The Commission has endeavored to chart a 
course to wipe out rural poverty. Emphasis has 
been placed on the problems of poor rural people, 
and problems of impoverished rural communities. 
Changes in existing programs and the develop- 
ment of new programs are considered. Action on 
the immediate needs of the rural poor is empha- 
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sized, as well as action to change the conditions 
which make them poor. Human development 
and the physical resources needed for this de- 
velopment are stressed. Improving the operation 
of the private economy in order to provide rural 
people with better opportunities for jobs and a 
decent living is emphasized. 

It is the firm conviction of the Commission that 


the complexity of the problems of rural poverty _ 


precludes the success of a single program or ap- 
proach. Programs addressed to immediate needs 
will not erase the underlying conditions creating 
and perpetuating rural poverty. Programs ad- 
dressed to these conditions will not immediately 
help the poor. The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions complement and reinforce one another. In 
total, the recommendations will go far to solve the 
problems of rural poverty. 

The Commission is convinced that the abolition 
of rural poverty in the United States, perhaps for 
the first time in any nation, is completely feasible. 
The nation has the economic resources and the 
technical means for doing this. What it has 
lacked, thus far, has been the will. The Com- 
mission rejects the view that poverty, in so rich a 
nation, is inevitable for any large group of its 
citizens, 

Elsewhere in this report there appear the 
recommendations of the Commission in detail. 
These recommendations call for action by all 
branches of government—local, State, and Federal 
—as well as by private individuals and groups. 
The major thrust of the recommendations is dis- 
cussed briefly in the paragraphs that follow. 

(1) The Commission recommends that the 
United States adopt and put into effect im- 

- mediately a national policy designed to give the 
residents of rural America equality of opportunity 
with all other citizens. This must include equal 
access to jobs, medical care, housing, education, 
welfare, and all other public services, without re- 
gard to race, religion, or place of residence. 

(2) The Commission recommends, as a matter 
of urgency, that the national policy of full em- 
ployment, inaugurated in 1946, be made effective. 
The need is even greater in rural areas than in 
urban areas. The Commission urges that this need 
be given priority in legislation and appropriations. 
To the extent that private enterprise does not 
provide sufficient employment for all those willing 
and able to work, the Commission believes it is 
the obligation of government to provide it. 

(3) The Commission believes that the United 
States has the resources and the technical means 
to assure every person in the United States ade- 
quate food, shelter, clothing, medical care, and 
education and, accordingly, recommends action 
toward this end. Millions of rural residents 
today are denied the opportunity of earning a 
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living. The Commission believes it is the obliga- 
tion of society and of government, to assure such 
people enough income to provide a decent living. 
In order to achieve this, basic changes are recom- 
mended in public assistance programs. 

In some rural areas of the United States there 
is not only malnutrition but hunger. Existing 
public programs for food distribution to those in 
need have failed to meet the need. The Com- 
mission recommends that the food stamp program 
be expanded nationwide and that eligibility be 
based upon per capita income. Food stamps 
should be given to the poorest of the poor without 
cost. 

(4) The Commission recommends a thorough 
overhauling of our manpower policies and pro- 
grams, particularly including public employment 
services, in order to deal effectively with rural un- 
employment and underemployment. The Com- 
mission deplores the fact that the richest, most 
powerful nation in history compels millions of its 
citizens to engage in aimless wandering in search 
of jobs and places to live. The recommendations 
of the Commission aim at a comprehensive and 
active manpower program which can be an effec- 
tive weapon against poverty. 

(5) The Commission recommends extensive 
changes in our rural education system, ranging 
from preschool programs to adult education. 
Rural schools must be brought up to par with 
urban schools. The educational system must re- 
claim youth and adults who drop out before ob- 
taining sufficient education to cope with the 
complexities of today’s world. An educational 
extension service is recommended to help teachers 
and schools meet the needs of all students. 

(6) The Commission is deeply concerned at 
the evidence of disease and the lack of medical 
care in rural areas. The Commission, therefore, 
recommends rapid expansion of health manpower 
—hboth professional and subprofessional—in rural 
areas, and the establishment of Community Health 
Centers which can focus on the health needs of 
tural people. 

(7) The Commission recommends develop- 
ment and expansion of family planning programs 
for the rural poor. Low income families are 
burdened with relatively numerous children to 
feed, clothe, and house. They are prepared psy- 
chologically to accept family planning. As a 
matter of principle, they are entitled to facilities 
and services to help them plan the number and 
spacing of their children. 

(8) The Commission recommends immediate 
action to provide housing in rural areas by public 
agencies and puts special emphasis on a program 
providing rent supplements for the rural poor. 


(Continued on page 245) 








AMERICAN POVERTY 
(Continued from page 198) 


If some economists are right in contending 
that existing unemployment, which is rather 
low, is really hard-core, afflicting mainly 
Negroes and youth, the technologically dis- 
placed, and the unretired aged, then the 
guaranteed-income plan may very well be 
the sole method for absorbing these groups 
into the larger society. The cost of bringing 
them up to a $3,000-a-year level would be 
some $11 billion or $12 billion a year, sub- 
stantially less than 2 per cent of the GNP. 


THE NEGATIVE INCOME TAX 


The negative income tax idea was broached 
in 1962 by Milton Friedman, a conservative 
economist who was one of Barry Goldwater’s 
advisers in the 1964 Presidential campaign. 
Professor Friedman was mainly concerned 
with abolishing Social Security, such categori- 
cal assistance as aid to dependent children, 
public housing and the like. For him, the 
negative income tax was a device to get the 
federal government out of the economic 
arena. l 

It is one of history’s minor ironies that his 
notion, applied in a limited manner, offers 
a radical solution for some of our more press- 
ing problems—those stemming from poverty 


and technology. Supporters of the Ad Hoc 


Committee statement do not find the Fried- 
man idea unwelcome. 

In any case, the negative income tax has 
received a fair measure of attention in recent 
months. According to reports, even President 
Johnson is not entirely averse to it. The pro- 
posal has been considered by the Treasury and 
the Council of Economic Advisers (C.E.A.), 
and it is now being advocated by Professor 
James Tobin of Yale, a former member of 
the C.E.A. For the fact is that tax cuts of 
the sort promulgated in 1964 do not help the 
poor, who generally pay no taxes at all. In 
effect, the negative tax would: be akin to a 
refund: payment, except that nothing would 
have been paid to the government in the first 
instance. 
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The scheme, of course, poses some difficult 
administrative questions, for it would be up 
to the beneficiary to apply for his subsidy. 
Most of those Jacking previous contact with 
the Internal Revenue Service would not have 
the foggiest notion of how to get their “nega- 
tive refunds.” An extensive effort by the gov- 
ernment would be required in order to make 
all the payments. 

Robert Lampman, in a study made for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, suggested 
one subsidy scale that ranges from’ $1,500 
(half the poverty threshold) for a family 
earning nothing to a zero subsidy when the 
family income is $3,000. For example, with 
an earned income of $500 a year, there would 
be a gap of $2,500 between the actual income 
and the poverty standard of $3,000. In such 
a situation, Lampman suggests a “negative 
tax” rate of 45 per cent, giving a subsidy of 
$1,125 for a total income of $1,625. If the 
family’s earnings were $2,000— leaving a 
poverty gap of $1,000—a negative tax rate 
of 25 per cent would add additional income 
of $250. 

Of course, the subsidy rates are arbitrary 
and would be decided upon by legislative 
consensus. In any case, an incentive would 
be given for, with actual earnings, the family 
is brought closer and closer to the cutoff line. 
In short, the scheme would provide additional 
income to fill the gap between actual earnings 
and some defined minimum income level. 

Tobin’s scheme is more involved: a subsidy 
would be given for each member of a house- 
hold and then reduced by one-third of any 
additional income earned in the family until 
the family’s income reached the nonpoverty 
level. As he explains it: : 


A family with no other income at all would re- 

ceive a basic allowance scaled to the number of 

persons in the family. For a concrete example, 

take the basic allowance to be $400 a year per 

person . . . a family’s allowance would be re- 

duced by a certain fraction of every dollar of 

other income it received . . . [Let us] take this 

“fraction to be one-third. This means that the 

... total income including allowances willbe in- - 
-creased by two-thirds of whatever it earns.” 


' Fora family of four the original allowance 
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would be $1,600. Suppose there are actual 
earnings of $900; the subsidy would then be 
cut by $300, increasing the total income to 
$2,200. This net would continue to increase 
with earnings until some previously estab- 
lished poverty. line was reached. In both 
plans, the incentive to earn more is encour- 
aged, for the family keeps the larger part of 
any actual earnings. 

The proposals are flexible: the key is in the 
share of new earnings used to offset the 
subsidy. Such a share could be one-third as 
in the Tobin plan or a variable share as in 
Lampman’s suggestion. It all depends on 
what policy-makers want to do. 

In either case, the guaranteed income 
would be given as a matter of right. Indi- 
viduals would receive their payments in 
periodic installments based on declarations of 
income, with final settlements made at the 
end of the tax year on April 15. Although 
the “negative tax” would be reduced by every 
dollar of earned income, there would be an 
incentive to earn, as total income under the 
scheme would increase faster than the reduc- 
tion in the subsidy. Existing forms of income 
maintenance like old-age insurance would 
not be disturbed, but the benefits under the 
latter would have to be increased in order to 
establish a measure of equity. 

It is indeed an interesting irony that the 
ad hoc committee’s proposal for a guaranteed 
annual income, excoriated only a few years 
ago as an exercise in gloom and doom, should 
now be seriously considered as a way of 
meeting critical social problems. And why 
not? There are some 30 million Americans 
for whom the connection between income and 
work has been severed. The guaranteed an- 
nual income would offer them a measure of 
hope, much more promising than the degrad- 
ing forms of categorical aid developed over 
the last half-century. 

The more one reflects on the profound 
changes taking place in our society, the more 
one feels that guaranteed incomes and nega- 


2 The reference is to Benjamin Disraeli, British 
Prime Minister and author (1804-1881). The 
“two nations” were the rich and the poor of Eng- 
land. (Sybil, Book II, chapter 5.) 
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tive taxes represent a sensible approach to 
solving some of the problems generated by 
these changes. A society that has recreated 
Disraeli’s Two Nations? can ill afford to re- 
ject measures that promise to correct the en- 
suing imbalances. Such imbalances in an 
affluent society are intolerable. 








FOREIGN POLICY 
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different from Soviet intentions and are con- 
fined within similar parameters. ‘The Chi- 
nese face internal problems far greater than 
those of the Soviet Union and need security 
to deal with their problems, which include 
closing the gap between food supply and 
population increase, the problems of increas- 
ing industrial production and additional non- 
agricultural jobs and, above all, the prob- 
lems of political stability, political succession, 
and securing allegiance from a large and di- 
verse population. Like the Soviet Union, 
China sees security in terms of being the 
center of a planetary system of satellite states; 
she sees prestige in terms of leadership of a 
world-wide Communist ideological bloc. 
Both of these ambitions bring the Soviet 
Union and China directly into collision with 
each other and only indirectly into collision 
with the United States, which has no fron- 
tier with either of them (as they have with 
each other). In-fact, any concentration by 
the United States on its security will lead to 
a relaxation of United States pressures around 
the world on other issues and will simul- 
taneously result in an increase in Sino-Soviet 
alienation, 

The problem of stability in the Near East 
is now merging with the problems of security 
in all South Asia, as a consequence of the 
withdrawal of British influence east of Suez, 
the breakdown of the Dulles arrangements in 
South Asia, and the blockage of the Suez 
Canal. 

In South Asia, the basic reality, not yet 
accepted or perhaps not even recognized in 
our State Department, is what I have re- 
ferred to as the “cross alignment” of Pakis- 


tan-China versus Indo-Soviet power in that 
area. This might be called “the Southern 
Cross” in international politics, although the 
survivors of the Dulles era might prefer to 
call it “the Southern Double-Cross.” 

To understand the reality, we must get 
away from the Oceanic view of Asia, which 
we inherited from Britain, and look at Asia 
from the Russian continental point of view, 
which was utilized by some British, such as 
Lord Curzon, in the nineteenth century. 
Curzon, whose point of view was either a 
generation too late or a generation too early, 
looked at Asia from the Pamirs. I would 
hardly advise this today, but just as the Far 
East must be regarded equally from the 
Pacific and Mongolia, so South Asia must 
be regarded from the Indian Ocean and 
Kashmir. Moreover, in both places, treaties 
on paper are much less significant than 
tacit understandings and half-hidden signals 
based on the realities of power balances on 
the spot. 

The withdrawal of Britain from the In- 
dian Ocean leaves a power vacuum all the 
way from Indonesia to the Red Sea, and 
most acutely in the Arabian Sea and Persian 
Gulf. Jt occurred just as Soviet ships and 
submarines were beginning to come into the 
area and just as their access there was cut 
off from their Black Sea bases and made 
totally dependent on their Far East bases by 
the closing of the Suez Canal. This is ad- 
vantageous to the United States; it blocks 
the Soviet western sea forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, whence they can emerge only via 
Gibraltar, an area much closer to our power 
than the Red Sea is ever likely to be. 

Accordingly, we should make no real ef- 
fort to open the Canal, since its closure makes 
any Soviet request for a base at a place like 
Aden or ‘in the Persian Gulf very remote. 
The sheikdoms of these areas feel very naked 
in the wake of the British withdrawal, just 
as Malaysia does at the other end of Asia. 
Recently, there have been rumors of Soviet 
requests for bases in both areas. The United 
States should do what it can to oppose such 
bases, without committing itself to action on 
the Asia mainland. But an increased United 
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States presence in the Indian Ocean, with in- 
termediate bases in Australia, New Zealand, ` 
possibly somewhere in South Africa, and per- 
haps elsewhere in the Indian Ocean, would 
reassure those who have been most disturbed 
by the British withdrawal. 

In the Near East itself, the situation is so 
bad that stability seems almost unobtainable. 
But certain basic facts are clear. Arab cul- 
ture is so disrupted and corrupt that no sta- 
bility, progress or even agreement is possible, 
except unconstructive temporary alignments 
based on joint hatreds. On the other hand, 
the area also includes three of the world’s 
greatest fighting peoples, the Ethiopians, the 
Turks and the Israelis, Some kind of an 
alignment of the United States with these 
three to work for the political, economic and 
social reconstruction of the whole Near East, 
with any Arab groups or states welcome to 
participate in the effort, might make life 
there sufficiently hopeful in a very uncertain 
future to keep the Soviet Union out. 

Along these lines, some stability might be 
achieved without the exhaustion of United 
States wealth and energies in the chief parts 
of the Old World landmass. On that land- 
mass, the chief structure would be a balance 
of China, Pakistan and a remote West Eu- 
rope, balanced by Japan, India and the So- 
viet Union. The United States would have 
commitments to Australia, New Zealand, and 
probably Japan in the east, to Ethiopia, Is- 
rael, Turkey, and possibly Iran in the west. 
Indonesia, Southeast Asia, the Arab states, 
and Black Africa would be largely unaligned, 
with the Soviet Union and the United States 
following mutually self-denying policies of 
parallel aid, reducing the supply of weapons 
to them (if the weapons salesmen who are 
so influential in American foreign policy can 
be restrained), with a possible joint aid pro- 
gram under the administration of the United 
Nations or of some of the smaller nations. 

What would that leave to occupy the re- 
sources and energies of Americans? A num- 
ber of gigantic problems, beginning with our 
almost insoluble domestic problems. After 
these will come the equally huge problems of 
Latin America, to avoid, if possible, the out- 
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burst of guerrilla revolutionary activities in 
that area like the Vietcong in Southeast Asia. 
There will also remain another large puzzle: 
namely, how to control the Oceanic world 
as we have inherited it from the British but 
with all the new complexities of a thermo- 
nuclear, electronic, computerized age of psy- 
chological brainwashing and biological chem- 
icals, which already seem beyond our powers 
to handle. 

However securely Americans may sleep, 
-following the Inaugural Balls of January 20, 
1969, the problems of American foreign pol- 
icy must be faced eventually by the new ad- 
ministration. They cannot be faced merely 
by tinkering with old policies, which must 
be replaced by a fundamental reappraisal of 
the United States basic needs and priorities 
in the foreign field. The basic American 
need is security, as it is in every country; this 
must be given priority. The chief obstacles 
to such a reassessment will be the inertia of 
the present erroneous policy in Vietnam, our 
almost equally mistaken foreign financial and 
economic policies, and the sudden upsurge of 
domestic problems. There is little doubt 
that the Vietnamese War will be de-escalated 
no matter who is inaugurated in January, 
simply because of the drift of American pub- 
lic opinion. How this can or should be done 
is too large an issue to be discussed here. 

Our foreign financial policies and all our 
teeming domestic problems are even more 
complex. The administration in Washing- 
ton in 1969-1973 must place these in the 
same framework of strategic priorities as our 
national security. Without national security 
they have little meaning, but their relations 
with this basic concern and with each other 
are interlocking. All these problems must be 
fitted together in the context of the power 
realities of the globe.* 


* Note: More detailed information on the back- 
ground of this discussion may be found in the fol- 
lowing: Carroll Quigley, The World Since 1939: 
A History (New York: Collier Books, 1968) ; 
Alastair Lamb, Asian Frontiers, Studies in a Con- 
tinuing Problem (London: Pall Mall Press, 1968) ; 
Theodore Draper, Abuse of Power (New York: 
Viking, 1967); David Kraslow and Stuart Loory, 
The Secret Search for Peace in Vietnam (New 
York: Random House, 1968). 
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NEGROES AND POLITICS 
(Continued from page 212) 


seeable future. By “raceless individualism” 
is meant the view that racism will not truly 
be eliminated until whites view Negroes not 
as Negroes but as men, until, as Norman Pod- 
horetz has stated, “. . . color [becomes] irrele- 
vant by making it disappear as a fact of 
consciousness.” The goal of a highly indi- 
vidualistic equality without group referents 
or distinctions is doubtless a glowing tribute 
to the mythology of America as a melting pot; 
if not millenial, however, it at least has not 
happened yet. In today’s United States, very 
few people, white or black, can have original 
innocence: if by prejudice is meant seeing 
the other person’s color or race, we are 
prejudiced, and can be expected to remain 
so. Negroes should not be led to believe in a 
concept of equality which requires that they 
lose or escape from their identity as Negroes. 

Stated positively, the truth affirmed by 
Black Power is that the feasible goal is to 
work at changing the meaning of Negro iden- 
tity, to seek individual freedom within, not 
outside, the group context of Negro Ameri- 
can freedom. A redefinition of Negro iden- 
tity, not its denial, is the essential prerequi- 
site for any solutions of the Negro problem. 
In broad terms, this puts Negroes on the same 
track as earlier ethnic groups and commits 
them to seek a standing equivalent to what 
Italo-Americans and Polish-Americans have 
come to enjoy. 

The implications for political rhetoric and 
for public policy are profound. Group equal- 
ity becomes the highest-priority goal in the 
short run, and this emphatically is not the 
same thing as integration. Indeed, as Black 
Power advocates have perceptively insisted, 
without the prior condition of group equality, 
integration must be illusory for the mass of 
blacks and debasing for the few who are ac- 
cepted. The goal of group equality presup- 
poses, in turn, a lengthy stage of self-conscious 
Negro separatism in the attempt to develop 
and maintain collective pride, integrity and 


a greater degree of self-sufficiency. And since 
color is a more visible badge of distinction 
than is nationality or religion, the stages char- 
acteristic of ethnic adjustment are likely to be 
more prolonged in the case of the Negro. 
Attempts at political resolution of the 
Negro problem in 1968 and thereafter must 
recognize and act on this basic truth. The 
shift by Negroes toward separatism should 
not be viewed as aberrational, as signaling an 
angry and alienated black withdrawal from 
America or as repudiating integration as the 
ultimate goal. Rather, it signifies that Ne- 
groes have truly come of age, have correctly 
digested the American experience with re- 
gard to ethnic groups, and have now em- 
barked on that short-run separatism which 
has proved in the past to be the necessary 
transition to integration and assimilation. 


A NEW POLICY DIRECTION 


The direction of public policy, though not 
its details, is readily inferable from accep- 
tance of this basic truth. Black Power is as 
much mood as doctrine, and white America 
must have sufficient understanding and em- 
pathy to develop a complementary mood of 
its own. Black leadership must be self- 
selected and accepted on those terms by 
whites, and whites must forego seizing upon 
every black expression of hostility or conflict 
as detrimental to the progress of race rela- 
tions. 

The initiation and administration of public 
policy on the Negro must heavily involve 
black leaders. Innovations and departures 
from established values must be welcomed, 
and traditional concepts of efficiency and 
accountability may well have to be relaxed. 


An appreciation of the Negro pursuit of a 


new and positive group identity requires care- 
ful attention to satisfying symbolic and psy- 
chological needs as well as material benefits. 
The overblown rhetoric suggesting the imme- 
diacy of the achievement of race equality 
must be toned down on both sides, but this 
can be done only in the context of an assured, 
persistent and sympathetic commitment of 
government assistance for Negro advance. 
Adherence to these admonitions provides, 
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of course, no guarantees of success, but a dis- 
regard of them is surely a recipe for failure. 
Much turns on the receptivity of white Amer- 
ica to the aspirations of its fellow blacks. The 
record of the 1960’s thus far is mixed, at best. 
The stakes are high; Black Power can lead 
to alienation, hatred and violence as well as 
to positive outcomes. And, for all of its ag- 
gressive assertions of independence and sepa- 
ratism, the Negro mood—like that of earlier 
ethnic groups—is basically a function of the 
attitudes and actions of the larger society. It 
will be white America’s decision whether 
Negro separatism becomes a permanent fact 
or only a lengthy interim stage on the way to 
full integration. 





THE CHALLENGE OF 
INFLATION 


(Continued from page 217) 


Then, again, the attempt to curb our exces- 
sive demand pressures may prove all too suc- ` 
cessful. The aim is to cut back just enough 
to prevent excesses. Failure to do so can lead 
to undue speculation which can lead to reces- 
sion. There is also a danger that the cutback 
may be so successful that widespread unem- 
ployment may ensue. In a sense, this is what 
happened when an attempt was made to curb 
spending in 1966 by relying solely on raising 
interest rates. In the process, the construc- 
tion industry was hurt badly. As it became 
hard to obtain mortgage money to buy a new 
house, many contractors and their suppliers 
went bankrupt. Another such overreaction 
will have political consequences. 

There is little doubt that the economic 
situation in 1968 presents a considerably 
greater problem than it did in 1964. The 
main economic difficulty today is inflation 
and inflation, in turn, is both a cause and an 
effect of many other difficulties. The big 
challenge for a new administration will be to 
find the funds to finance domestic and foreign 
programs without further overheating the 
economy and thereby jeopardizing long-run 
economic growth. This may necessitate some 
careful pruning of government expenditures 
or another tax increase. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE 
i l .(Continued from page.223) 


possible use of volunteers; (2) to reduce the 
period of uncertainty during which men are 
subject to call; and (3) to assure greater fair- 
ness and uniformity in the administration of 
deferment policies. Most of the reforms could 
be obtained by executive action alone, though 
certain changes in the law were requested. 


FAIR 


Accepting the conclusion of all three of the 
studies referred to above that in determining 
the order of call of those available the “oldest 
man first” „procedure was not desirable, the 
Defense Department proposed what it called 
a Fair and Impartial Random (FAIR) selec- 
tion system, in other words, a lottery. Student 
deferments would be limited to four years of 
undergraduate education. Young men found 
qualified and available for service by their 
local draft boards would be classified I-A in 
the year when they reached 19 or in the year 
when their student deferment expired. The 
random selection, or lottery, would be con- 
ducted annually or semi-annually to deter- 
mine the sequence of induction of these men, 
and local boards would go ‘as far down the 
list as needed to fill their quotas. After this 
year of maximum exposure, those not selected 
would be placed at the bottom of the next 
year’s list, and then would be placed pro- 
gressively lower each year until they reached 
age 26 (or age 35, if previously deferred). 
Technically, they would remain liable to call, 
but it would be unlikely for them to be called 
except in case of a major emergency. 

Curiously, the Defense Department plan 
was announced as having the approval of the 
President, but then he backed away from it. 
The new draft law enacted in June, 1967, 
coritained the recommended provision on re- 
ducing student deferments, but the President 
did not move to put into effect the random 
selection system even though he could have 
done so on-his authority. 

Interest in the draft wab- so strong that all 
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the major candidates for the presidential 
nominations felt it necessary to take a position 
well before the nominating conventions. 

Senator Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts 
had become a leading advocate of selective 
service reform in the Senate, and his pro- 
posals presumably reflected the views of the 
late Senator Robert Kennedy, a contender for 
the Democratic nomination before his assas- 
sination. In February, 1968, the younger 
Kennedy introduced a bill which would (1) 
authorize the President to set up a lottery 
system (which he already could do if he 
chose) ; (2) require the drafting of 19-year- 
olds first; (3) set up national, uniform classi- 
fications; (4) establish national, uniform de- 
ferments; (5) reorganize the Selective Service 
System on a regional and city basis; and (6) 
grant college deferments for a period of four 
years, but with a proviso that if casualties 
among men drafted in any three-month 
period were as high as 10 per cent, all college 
deferments would be cancelled for 12 months. 

A little later Senator Edward Kennedy 
suggested a one-year study of the possibility 
of an all-volunteer Army and a National Ser- 
vice Corps. 

Former Vice President Richard Nixon, the 
Republican candidate, maintained that the 
nation should have a volunteer army, but 
that no major changes should be made so long 
as the conflict in Vietnam continued. 

Minnesota Senator Eugene McCarthy, a 
contender for the Democratic nomination, 
on several occasions called simply for “curb- 
ing the powers” of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, and for the retirement of General Lewis 
B. Hershey as director. He indicated a will- 
ingness to grant amnesty to men who had 
gone to Canada to avoid the draft, and to 
other objectors who had remained in the 
United States, provided they would accept 
some civilian service as an alternative. 

New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
seeking the Republican nomination, espoused 
a system remarkably close to that proposed by 
the Defense Department—registration at age 
18; at age 19 or after four years of college, 
the young men would enter a zone of selection 


- for one year-from-which they would be called 


according to a lottery. Once that year had 
passed, those men would no longer be sub- 
ject to call except in a major emergency. 

Vice President Hubert Humphrey, the 
Democratic candidate, called for a new sys- 
tem of national service which would be based 
upon a program of domestic service and re- 
vised draft laws. 

How important an issue selective service 
will be, or what impact it may have on the 
outcome of the election, remains to be seen. 
In any event, the campaign and election will 
probably bring further changes to the se- 
lective service system. 








ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION 
(Continued from page 229) 


man and his total environment, including the 
health, economic, social, political and tech- 
nical factors. 

Standards of environmental quality must 
remain flexible so that they can be adjusted 
as new knowledge is acquired, as financial 
situations improve, and as the public better 
understands the problems and issues. An 
informed public will participate more actively 
in assessing goals and determining the uses 
to which the environment is to be put, and 
the amount it is willing to pay. 
` All segments of society must share in the 
cost for pollution abatement. Our land, 
water and air are a heritage of the whole 
nation and must be protected for the benefit 
of future generations. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 234) 


litical opinion polling and the use of tele- 
vision, public relations firms and advertis- 
ing agencies in the direction of modern 
campaigns. He recounts amusing and 
horrifying examples of campaign vitupera- 
tion from American political history. 
While he finds much to deplore, and ad- 
vances several suggestions for improvement, 
Abels’ conclusion is that change for the 
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- ‘better is unlikely to take place in the near 
future. OES. 








REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
ON RURAL POVERTY | 


. (Continued from page 238) 


The Commission furcher recommends that a single 
unified housing agency be made responsible for 
housing programs in rural areas and that credit 
terms be made more responsive ‘to need. The 
Commission also urges a substantial increase in ap- 
propriations for Indian housing. 

(9) The Commission believes that the over- 
lapping patchwork of districts, organizations, plans, 
and programs for development impedes the eco- 
nomic development of lagging and poverty-stricken 
areas and regions. It, therefore, recommends the 
creation of multicounty districts, cutting across 
urban-rural boundaries, to cooperatively plan and 
coordinate programs for economic development. 
To finance development, the Commission recom- 
mends Federal grants, loans, and industrial de- 
velopment subsidies, as well as State and local 
tax reform. Í 

(10) The Commission believes that without 
citizen responsibility, which includes the active 
involvement and participation of all, antipoverty 
and economic development programs will flounder. 
Therefore, the Gommission recommends that in- 
creased attention be given to involving the poor 
in the affairs of the community, on both local and 
areawide levels. Specific suggestions are made 
for improving the effectiveness of the antipoverty 
programs of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

(11)The Commission recommends that the 
Federal Government re-examine its commercial 
farm programs in order to make sure that adjust- 
ments in the supply of farm products are not made 
at-the expense of the rural poor. Public pro: 
grams are recommended to enlarge small farm 
operations and to retire submarginal land from 
commercial production, but with safeguards pro- 
tecting the interest of low income families living 
on submarginal land. The Commission also 
recommends that .the development of additional 
farmland with public funds cease until the na- 
tion’s food and fiber needs require this develop- 
ment. 

(12) Without effective government at all levels, 
the recommendations :n this report will not result 
in the eradication of rural poverty. The Com- 
mission recommends changes in program de- 
velopment and administration to facilitate and 
encourage the effective involvement of local, 
State, and Federal governments. 
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DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 
(Continued from page 235) 


FOREIGN POLICY 


An honorable ending to the war in Viet- 
nam; no unilateral withdrawal of forces; sup- 
port of Paris peace talks; no demand for un- 
conditional surrender. The encouragement 
of fair and safeguarded elections open to all 
parties after hostilities cease. Economic aid 
to the entire region for further economic, so- 
cial and political development. Selective eco- 
nomic and military aid based on the willing- 
ness of other nations to cooperate in regional 
development plans. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Continuance of the march toward full 
equality under the law; strengthening of legis- 
lation against discrimination in employment; 
assistance to victims of past oppression to take 
full advantage of opportunities; funding of 
the Bilingual Education Act to assist Spanish- 
speaking citizens; increased help to the Amer- 
ican Indians; increased home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and until that legislation is 
passed, the provision of a non-voting delegate 
in Congress. 


WELFARE AND HEALTH 


A partnership of government and private 
enterprise to stem rises in costs of medical 
care; increased health research; construction 
of new medical facilities and training schools; 
improved maternal and child health facilities. 
Thorough evaluation of family income plans; 
expansion of school lunch programs; revision 
of inequitable state welfare standards. In- 
creases in benefits under the Old Age, Survi- 
vors and Disability Insurance; inclusion of 
prescription drugs in Medicare. 


EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 


Increased minimum wage standards; exten- 
sion of the minimum wage to all workers; ad- 
ditional safety legislation to reduce the 2 mil- 
lion disabling accidents each year; moderniza- 
tion of unemployment compensation. 
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REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
(Continued from page 235) 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Offers of foreign aid to the neediest nations 
only, and that only when domestic needs per- 
mit; East-West trade only with Communist 
nations that prove by their deeds that they 
seek peace; a fair hearing to those businesses 
threatened by foreign competition; an end to 
the Middle East arms race (but a promise of 
continued support for Israel) ; opposition to 
the recognition of Communist China “at pres- 
ent.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Restoration of United States pre-eminence 
in military strength by an increase in the con- 
struction of submarines; greatly increased sup- 
port of a ship-building program for the mer- 
chant fleet; a simplification of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; reinvigorating the National 
Security Council; strengthening the gathering 
and evaluation of intelligence in the military 
services. 


VIETNAM 


New leadership capable of thinking and 
acting anew, to overcome past failures; adop- 
tion of strategy to strengthen local forces and 
sense of nationhood; progressive de-Ameri- 
canization of the fighting; pursuance of a 
peace based on self-determination and a fair 
and equitable settlement for all. 


WELFARE AND HEALTH 


Drastic revision of welfare and poverty pro- 
grams to encourage self-reliance and work 
motivation; encouragement of state and local 
corporations to help the poor establish their 
own businesses; insurance coverage for homes > 
damaged by riots; maximum reliance on com- 
munity leadership and cooperation between 
police and slum residents; a unified federal 
food distribution program; encouragement of 
private enterprise in the work of consumer 
education and protection. The encourage- 
ment of private health insurance plans; ex- 
pansion of hospital construction. 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of August, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Asian and Pacific Council 


Aug. 1—The 9-member Asian and Pacific 
Council ends a 3-day meeting in Canberra, 
Australia. A communiqué is issued, in 
which South Vietnam’s and South Korea’s 
efforts at development are applauded. 


Czech Crisis 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 

Aug. 1—The 4-day conference of Czech and 
Soviet Communist party leaders at Cierna, 
a border town in Czechoslovakia, ends. It 
is announced that Czech leaders will meet 
with delegations from the Soviet Union and 
the 4 other Communist bloc nations oppos- 
ing Czech democratization at the Slovak 
capital of Bratislava on August 3. It is re- 
ported that Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union have agreed to reduce the bitter press 
denunciations against each other. 

Aug. 2—Czech Communist party First Secre- 
tary Alexander Dubcek addresses the nation 
by radio on the results of the Cierna meet- 
ing. He promises that Czechoslovakia will 
“continue resolutely along the road taken 
by the Czechoslovak Communist party and 
all our people in January of this year.” 

Aug. 3—At Bratislava, leaders from the Soviet 
Union, Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria meet with Czechoslovak off- 
cials. At the end of this one-day summit 
conference, a 10-page document is released 
in which national sovereignty is supported. 
In Prague the Defense Ministry announces 
the removal of the last Soviet troops from 
Czech. territory. 

Aug. 9—Yugoslav President Tito arrives in 
Prague for a 2-day visit. 

Aug. -13—-East German President and Com- 
munist party chief Walter Ulbricht leaves 
Karlovy Vary in Czechoslovakia where he 


met with Alexander Dubcek yesterday. 

Aug. 15—A warm welcome is given President 
Nicolae Ceausescu of Rumania as he arrives 
in Prague to renew a friendship treaty. 

Aug. 17—Czech Foreign Minister Jiri Hajek 
says he will not exclude the possibility of 
discussions with West Germany, but that 
establishment of diplomatic relations is still 
in the future. 

Aug. 19—Pravda (Soviet Communist party 
newspaper) publishes an attack on Czecho- 
slovakia, charging that her government is 
unwilling to put down a campaign against 
pro-Soviet factory workers in Prague, who 
had sent a letter to Moscow last month to 
urge stationing Soviet troops in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Aug. 21—Soviet, Polish, Hungarian, Bulgar- 
ian and East German troops cross into 
Czechoslovakia. Soviet planes land at the 
Prague airport. The Prague radio urges 
Czechs not to resist the invasion. 

Aug. 22—It is reported that some 23 persons 
have been killed in clashes with occupying 
forces. It is also reported that Soviet troops 
have taken into custody Alexander Dubcek 
and 5 other liberal Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist leaders. 

Conservative pro-Soviet Communists 
elect 3 conservative Czech Communists to 
run the party under the occupying forces. 

The Czechoslovak Communist party 
holds a secret meeting where some 1,200 
delegates elect a new 160-man Central 
Committee. The Central Committee in 
turn ‘elects a new 24-member Presidium. 
Five new Presidium members are elected to 
replace breakaway conservatives. The 
secret congress of supporters of liberal 
leader Alexander Dubcek issues an ultima- 
tum that occupying forces withdraw within 
24 hours and releases all detained Czecho- 
slovak leaders, or a general strike will be 
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held tomorrow. At the moment Czecho- 
slovakia is being ruled by the military com- 
mand of the Warsaw Pact occupying forces 
because a pro-Soviet government cannot be 
formed. 

Aug. 23—Czech President Ludvik Svoboda 
arrives in the Soviet Union, where he is re- 
ceived with full honors. 

In Czechoslovakia, a one-hour general 
strike is held to demonstrate resistance to 

- the occupation. 

Aug. 24—It is disclosed that Dubcek, Premier 

- -Oldrich Cernik and Josef Smrkovsky, Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, have joined 

- Svoboda in the Moscow talks. 

Aug. 26—It is reported by- the Czechoslovak 
Embassy spokesman in Moscow that offi- 
cials from Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
East Germany arrived yesterday to join the 
Czech-Soviet negotiations. 

Aug. 27—Tass (Soviet press agency) pub- 
lishes a Czech-Soviet communiqué on the 
outcome of talks in Moscow between Soviet 
and Czech leaders, including members of 
the Czech Presidium. The communiqué 

"` declares that “Agreement was reached on 
measures aimed at the speediest normaliza- 

’ tion of the situation in the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic.” In the communiqué, 
the removal of the Czech question from 
U.N. consideration is demanded. 

In a speech to the Czech people on his 
arrival home, Dubcek tries to allay indigna- 
tion over the Moscow agreement, which is 

- considered by many to be a capitulation to 
Soviet demands. : 

President Svoboda, in his address to the 

‘ nation, urges Czechs “to continue to mani- 
fest wisdom and prudence.” 

Aug. 28—In Prague authoritative sources re- 
port that at a cabinet meeting, Svoboda dis- 
closed that Soviet troop withdrawal from 
Czechoslovakia will take place over “several 
months” and that at least 2 Soviet divisions 
will be permanently stationed near the West 
German frontier. The National Assembly 
adopts an 8-point resolution declaring that 
the Czechoslovakian army can defend its 
own borders and urging a firm date be 
scheduled for the removal of foreign troops. 


1968 


Aug. 29—The President of the National As- 
sembly, Josef Smrkovsky, in a broadcast to 
the nation, appeals for “calm and coolness.” 
He announces that “special measures in 
the field of radio, television and the press” 
will be taken “to prevent writings against 
the . . . interests of the republic.” Non- 
Communist “political clubs” will be ‘dis- 
solved. 

Aug. 30—Reports from .Czechoslovakia say 
that Czech leaders will meet with other 
Warsaw Pact leaders in Dresden, East Ger- 
many, about Sept. 10 to discuss a gradual 
withdrawal of troops from Czechoslovakia. 

Czech writers are reported to be under 
arrest following a “roundup” by Soviet in-- 
telligence agents. 

Aug. 31—Acceding to Soviet demands, the 
Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist party opens a 2-day session to 
reorganize its leadership. 


International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 
(World Bank). 


Aug. 6—World Bank President Robert S. Mc- 
Namara announces that World Bank lend- 
ing to underdeveloped countries will be ex- 
panded. 


International Monetary Crisis 


Aug. 8—The New York Times reports that 
last month a meeting of central bankers in 
Basel, Switzerland, decided to buy gold in 
the free market at $35 an ounce if neces- 


sary. 


Latin America 


Aug. 11—A 10-day meeting of representatives 
of Colombia, Bolivia, Chile, Venezuela, 
Peru and Ecuador to work out a plan for a 
common market is suspended. The repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia, Chile and Colombia 
announce agreement on a text of a com- 
mon market treaty. The representatives 
of Venezuela, Peru and Ecuador declare 
that they find the text objectionable and 
cannot sign it. 


Middle East ' 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 


Aug. 4—Israeli Air Force jet planes strike 
against a reported Arab guerrilla strong- 
hold northwest of Amman. 

Aug. 6—Israeli forces cross the ceasefire line 
into Jordan in pursuit of Arab comman- 
dos, who had shot bazooka shells into an 
infirmary. 

Aug. 11—The New York Times reports that 
Arab diplomats in Cairo have disclosed 
easier Arab terms for a Middle East solu- 
tion: the U.A.R. will accept the interna- 
tionalization of the Gaza Strip, will with- 
draw demands that Arab refugees be 
allowed to return to their homeland; will 
consent to demilitarizing the Sinai Penin- 
sula; will permit Israeli cargoes to pass 
through the Suez Canal and Israeli vessels 
to continue to use the Strait of Tiran. 

\ug 13—It is announced that the 2 Syrian 
Air Force pilots, who landed their MIG-17 
jet fighter planes at an Israeli airstrip yes- 
terday, had lost their way and believed 
themselves to be in Lebanon. 

The International Federation of Airline 
Pilots announces that it has asked pilots on 
commercial flights between Western Europe 
and Algeria to terminate such flights to 
force Algeria to release the Israeli airliner 
hijacked last month. 

Aug. 18—In Jerusalem, 5 heavy explosions, 
apparently the work of Arab terrorists, 
cause injury to 14 Israelis. 

Hundreds of Israeli youths riot for 2 
hours in the former Jordanian sector of 
Jerusalem. 

The New York Times reports that yester- 

` day Dr. Gunnar V. Jarring, U.N. Secretary 
General U Thant’s special representative in 
the Middle East, informed the U.A.R. that 
the Israeli government insists on directly 
negotiating a Middle East settlement with 

- the Arab countries involved. 


United Nations 

Aug. 5—At Jordan’s request, the Security 
Council meets to hear Jordan’s complaint 
that Israeli jet planes yesterday attacked a 
supposed Arab guerrilla camp 13 miles 
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. northwest -of Amman, Jordan’s capital. 
(See also Inil, Middle East.) p 

Aug. 16—The Security Council iihianimously 

- adopts a resolution charging Israel with 
“flagrant violation” of the U.N. Charter 
and Security Council resolutions on the 
Middle East because of her reprisal raids 
against Jordan. 

Aug. 21—The Security Council, voting 13-2 
places the Czech crisis on its agenda despite 
a Soviet protest that it was no concern of 
the Council. (See also Intl, Czech Crisis.) 

Aug. 22—During debate on the Czech crisis, 
Jan Muzik, Czechoslovak acting chief rep- 
resentative, demands that Communist Bloc 
troops withdraw immediately from Czecho- 
slovakia and defends the legality of Alex- 
ander Dubcek’s regime. 

Aug. 24—Czech Foreign Minister Jiri Hajek, 
addressing the Security Council, asserts that 

- the invasion of Czechoslovakia was an act 
“which cannot be justified for any reason.” 


War in Vietnam 


Aug. 3—In Paris, members of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the peace talks reveal that they have 
unsuccessfully attempted to discover 
whether the lull in the fighting in Vietnam 
is politically meaningful. 

Aug. 4—The 3 U.S. Air Force pilots recently 
released by North Vietnam arrive in the 
US. 

Aug. 7—In Paris, the chief U.S. delegate to 
the peace talks, W. Averell Harriman, tells 
North Vietnamese negotiators that. 14 
North Vietnamese sailors held by the U. 5. 
will be released scon. 

Aug. 9—From Paris, The New York Times 
reports that “authoritative North Vietna- 
mese sources” are playing down rumors that 
the 8-week-old fighting lull in South Vjet- 
nam has political significance. 

Aug. 12—In a news conference, Nguyen 
Thanh Le, North Vietnamese spokesman in 
Paris, criticizes the Republican party and 
its presidential candidate Richard Nixon 
for their attitude toward North Vietnam. 

Aug. 15—It is reported that 72 civilians were 

killed last week when U.S, soldiers with 
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. flamethrowers fought Vietcong ambushers. 

Aug. 19—The allied command reports that 
yesterday North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
forces staged 19 separate attacks through- 
out South Vietnam. 

Aug. 22—Vietcong forces shell central Saigon 
with rockets, for the first time in 2 months. 

Aug. 23—Enemy troops stage heavy mortar 
and rocket attacks against cities and mili- 
tary bases in the northeast provinces of 
South Vietnam. 

Aug. 27—The U.S. government, in a state- 
ment disclosed by U.S. State Department 
spokesman Robert J. McCloskey, tells the 
Hanoi delegation at the Paris peace talks 
to stop interfering “in internal American 
affairs.” 

Aug. 30—A South Vietnamese Special Forces 
camp is overrun by enemy troops in the 
Central Lowlands. 


Warsaw Pact 


Aug. 4—A.D.N., East German press agency, 
reports that a new chief of staff for Warsaw 
Pact forces has been named; he is Soviet 
General Sergei M. Shtemenko, who suc- 
ceeds retiring Soviet General Mikhail I. 

-“ Kazakov. 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 4—It is reported that impoverished 
Tucumán Province in northern Argentina 
is in a state of near rebellion. 


BOLIVIA 


Aug. 3—In Cochabamba, 2 persons are killed 

_ and 10 injured as police and militia clash 
with anti-Government student demonstra- 
tors. 

Aug. 4—President René Barrientos Ortuño 
summons Congress to reopen its 1968 ses- 
sion, signaling the end to the political crisis 
which followed the flight of former Interior 
Minister Antonio Arguedas to Chile. 

Aug. 17—Antonio Arguedas returns after flee- 
ing to Chile, London, New York and Lima, 
and says that for 3 years he had been forced 
to act as an agent for the C.I.A. He de- 
scribes his relations with the C.I.A. for the 
press, and says his motives in turning over 
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the Ernesto “Che” Guevara diaries to the 
Cubans was less an act of revenge than a 
desire to destroy the “imperialist entangle- 
ment into which Bolivia has fallen.” 


BRAZIL 


Aug. 21—Brazil devalues the cruzeiro by 13 
per cent and suspends all foreign exchange 
operations until August 27. The value 
of the new cruzeiro is fixed at 3.65 to the 
dollar. 


BRUNEI 


Aug. 1—Hassanel Bolkiah is crowned Sultan; 
he replaces his father, Sir Omar Ali Sai- 
fuddin, who abdicated last October. 


CAMBODIA 


Aug. 8—Prince Norodom Sihanouk says U.S. 
troops threaten Cambodian border prov- 
inces and warns he will call on Chinese and 
Vietnamese Communists for help if the 
pressure increases. 

Aug. 15—The Cambodian government de- 
mands 14 bulldozers as the price for releas- 
ing the 11 U.S. soldiers and one South 
Vietnamese seized when they strayed into 
Cambodian territory. 


CANADA 


Aug. 6—An end to the 20-day postal strike 
is negotiated, subject to ratification of the 
agreement by 24,000 workers. 


CHILE 


Aug. 9—It is reported that the U.S. is study- 
ing a massive aid program to help Chile 
overcome the effects of the worst drought 
in her history, which has caused severe 
hardship in rural areas and the curtailment 
of production due to lack of hydroelectric 
power. 


CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 

Aug. 1—An editorial, printed jointly in three 
publications, Jenmin Jih Pao, Hung Chi 
and Chieh Fang Chun Pao, states a new 
policy declaration giving the army a 
stronger role in political matters. 


Aug. 4—An editorial in Jenmin Jih Pao, of- 
ficial government newspaper, calls for na- 
tional unity behind Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung and Defense Minister Lin Piao and 
condemns the development of “many 
centers of power.” 

Aug. 15—A radio broadcast from Canton re- 
ports that several student and worker or- 
ganizations have been condemned as “class 
enemies” for their extreme leftist militarism. 

Aug. 17—Editorials in the Shanghai news- 
paper Wen Hui Pao report Chinese gov- 
ernment authorities are trying to push the 
economy ahead in production. 


COLOMBIA 
Aug. 23—-Pope Paul VI, in Bogota to attend 
the 39th International Eucharistic Con- 
gress, calls on the government and the 
wealthy to accept agrarian reform and 
more equitable taxes to aid the poor. 


CONGO, REPUBLIC OF THE 
(Leopoldville) 

Aug. 2—An appeal for national unity is 
broadcast by President Alphonse Mas- 
samba-Debat. He pardons all political 
prisoners in an apparent effort to prevent 
a left-wing attack against the government. 

Aug. 3—Secretary of Defense Augustin 
Poignet is declared President of the Re- 
public “in the absence of Mr. Massamba- 
Debat,” who is reported to have left the 
capital. 

Aug. 4—Coup leaders announce that Mr. 
Massamba-Debat will continue as President 
and will form a new government in con- 
sultation with the army. 

Aug. 30—A military camp said to be occu- 
pied by leftist groups of the militia and 
police is beseiged by the army of the Congo 
Republic. 


CUBA 

Aug. 13—Premier Fidel Castro dismisses 
Lieutenant Orlando Borrego Diaz as minis- 
ter of the sugar industry. The Havana 
radio says he has been replaced by an engi- 
neer, Francisco Padrón, to “insure more 
efficient coordination in the execution of 
the sugar plan.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 

Aug. 13—The government thanks citizens 
who have donated 40 pounds of gold and 
$20 million to strengthen the country’s 
drive toward liberalization. 

The New York Times reports that Czech 
and Yugoslav officials are discussing the 
merger of several enterprises and are plan- 
ning closer cooperation in banking activi- 
ties. 

ECUADOR 


Aug. 14—The Foreign Ministry denounces 
as “an instrument of pressure” a law signed 
by President Lyndon Johnson that suspends 
economic aid to Latin American countries 
that seize U.S. fishing boats in waters out- 
side the 12-mile territorial limit. The 
Chamber of Deputies reaffirms Ecuador's 
200-mile territorial limit imposed last year. 


FRANCE 
(See U.S. Foreign Policy) 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (East) 


Aug. 9—Communist Party leader Walter Ul- 
bricht declares the German Democratic 
Republic is prepared to negotiate with the 
Federal Republic (West Germany) on a 
pact renouncing the use of force between 
them. , 

Aug. 12—Ulbricht meets with Czech Com- 
munist party leader Alexander Dubcek. 
An atmosphere of coolness is apparent 
to observers. Talks focus on relations be- 
tween the two countries who are involved 
in a dispute over Czechoslovakia’s liberal- 
ization. (See also Intl, Czech Crisis.) 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


Aug. 16—A West German senior government 
official is quoted as saying that his country 
is willing to declare the 1938 Munich Pact 
as “null from the outset.” This treaty made 
possible Hitler’s occupation of Czech border 
regions before World War II. Its rejection 
by West Germany would pave the way for 
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improved relations with Czechoslovakia. 

Aug. 17—Karl Schiller, Economics Minister, 
says he will meet with his East German 
counterpart, Horst Solle, to discuss possible 
improvements in trade. 


GREECE 


Aug. 5—Captain Ioannis Zervopoulos and 
Lieutenant Christos Haralambopoulos are 
sentenced to long prison terms for attempt- 
ing to overthrow the regime. 

Aug. 6—The military government announces 
that voting on the new constitution Sep- 
tember 29-will be compulsory. 


-© GUATEMALA 


Aug. 28—John Gordon Mein, the United 
States Ambassador to Guatemala, is slain 
by machine-gun fire as he is riding to his 
embassy. The assassins are believed to be 

“left-wing terrorists. 

Aug. 29—A statement by the Rebel Armed 
Forces, a Communist guerrilla organization, 
claims responsibility for killing Ambassador 
Mein. 


HAITI 


Aug. 14—President Frangois Duvalier changes 
death sentences to indeterminate prison 
terms for 10 men convicted by a military 
tribunal of an attempted invasion of Haiti 
on May 20. 

Aug. 19—The U.S. State Department con- 
firms that Thomas H. Carter, a 23-year-old 
Foreign Service officer, was beaten un- 
conscious on July 8, 1968, in a Port-au- 
Prince cafe by a Haitian. 

Aug. 20—It is reported that President Duval- 
ier in an interview with the press says he 
will wait until after the U.S. election to 
consider possible steps to improve relations 
with the U.S. 


INDIA 


Aug. 2—-Prime Minister Indira Gandhi an- 
nounces that India has sealed off the 
borders with Burma to prevent under- 
ground Naga forces from returning from 

_ Communist China, 
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1968 
INDONESIA 


“ Aug. 11—Regional army commanders are 
summoned to Jakarta by the Government 
to discuss security problems in eastern Java 
caused by insurgent Communist forces. 


JAPAN 


Aug. 22—The student strike against the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo enters its third month. 
The strike began when medical students 
demanded reform of their faculty. 


LEBANON 


Aug. 4Foreign Minister Fouad Boutros 
issues a formal protest to the Syrian gov- 
ernment over high taxes levied against 
Lebanese goods. The tariffs are in re- 
taliation for Lebanese moves in harboring 
Syrians charged with plotting against the 
Baathist regime in Syria. 


MALAYSIA 


Aug. 7—An agreement with the Philippines 
to have a cooling-off period over Sabah 
is greeted with pleasure by Prime Minister 
Prince Abdul Rahman. 


MEXICO 


Aug. 1—In a peaceful march, 50,000 students 
protest violation of university autonomy 
by the police and army. 

Aug. 27—Nearly 200,000 students in Mexico 
City stage a demonstration against the re- 
gime of President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. 


NIGERIA 


Aug. 3—Negotiators for the Nigerian govern- 
ment leave for Addis Ababa to start. the 
third round of peace talks with Biafran 
delegates. 

Aug. 5—Biafran leader Lieutenant-Colonel 
Odumegwu Ojukwu says that only the 
sovereignty of Biafra will insure the sur- 
vival of his people. 

Aug. 6—Ojukwu leaves Addis Ababa after 
a dispute over the presence of Gabonese 
officials brought by the Biafran delegation. 

Aug. 7—WNigerian government negotiators 
offer a milder peace plan to Biafra, 


Aug. 8—Biafran guerrilla forces ambush Ni- 
gerian troops in a hit-and-run raid. 

Aug. 9—Biafran negotiators insist on sover- 
eignty and turn down the latest plan offered 
by the Nigerian government. 

Aug. 10—Anti-aircraft fire from Nigerian 
forces causes the suspension of flights bring- 
ing food and medicine to Biafrans by the 
International Red Cross. 

Aug. 13—Truce talks in Addis Ababa remain 
stalemated. 

Aug. 15—The federal government of Nigeria 
rejects an International Red Cross plan to 
fly food supplies to starving Biafrans. 

Aug. 16—A ceasefire is rejected by Nigerian 
chief of state Major General Yakubu 
Gowon. 

Aug. 19—Civilians evacuate the city of Aba, 
one of the 3 remaining in Biafran control. 

Aug. 25—The Nigerian government an- 
nounces the capture of the Biafran city of 
Aba. 


PAKISTAN 


Aug. 11—Communist China has offered to 
help Pakistan with a major flood control 
project in East Pakistan where recent floods 
killed some 200 people, according to Pakis- 
tani Foreign Minister Arshad Husain. 


RHODESIA 


Aug. 1—Security forces of Rhodesian army 
troops and South African police smash a 
new attempt by black African guerrillas 
to infiltrate Rhodesia from Zambia. 

Aug. 9—High Court Judge Harold E. Davies 
rules in Salisbury that the regime of Prime 
Minister Ian D. Smith has achieved legal 
status. 


RUMANIA 
(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 

Aug. 21—President Nicolae Ceausescu tells 
a cheering crowd that Rumania condemns 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia. He warns 
of armed resistance if the U.S. a tries 
to invade Rumania. 


Aug. 23—A huge 4-hour parade in Bucharest _ 


demonstrates Rumania’s determination to 
maintain freedom from Soviet control. 
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SOUTHERN YEMEN 

Aug. 4—It is reported that Southern Yemeni 
Foreign Minister Saif Dhali has returned 
from a week’s visit to Yemen where he 
sought Yemen’s help in putting down dissi- 
dent tribes in the north who have taken up 
arms against the Government. 

Aug. 9—South Yemeni Information Minister 
Abdullah Ali Akba declares that govern- 
ment troops have crushed the rebel up- 
rising in the north. 


SPAIN 

Aug. 5—A state of emergency is declared in 
the Basque province of Guipuzcao follow- 
ing terrorist slaying of a policeman. 

Aug. 6—Spanish police round up suspects and 
arrest some 50 Basques, among them law- 
yers, doctors and priests. 

Aug. 10—The Spanish government asks the 
U.S. to give $1 billion in military aid over 
the next 5 years in return for renewal of 
leases on military bases in Spain. 

Aug. 15—Partial military law has been im- 
posed by the government in an attempt to 
suppress Basque nationalist activities. 

Aug. 16—Voters in Spanish Guinea (Africa) 
approve a constitution which will grant 
them independence from Spain on October’ 
12, 1968. 114,853 voters go to the polls, 
with 63 per cent approving the constitution. 


THAILAND 

Aug. 24—According to reports from Thai of- 
ficials, Thailand is disturbed by the cut- 
backs in United States personnel in the aid 
missions. The staff reductions are part of 
the round of cuts caused by the $6 billion 
budget cut demanded by the U.S. Congress. 
Thai officials are worried by increasing 
unemployment as construction projects are 
dropped. 


U.S.S.R., THE 
(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 

Aug. 9—Pravda, official newspaper of the 
Communist party, warns against any move 
toward liberalization by Soviet citizens.’ 

Aug. 16—The Communist party newspaper, 
Pravda, and the government newspaper, 
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Izvestia, condemn Czechoslovak publica- 
tions for attacks on their Communist neigh- 
bors. . 

Aug. 17—The governments of Japan and the 
U.S.S.R. agree to the joint development of 
virgin timberland in eastern Siberia. 

Aug. 18—Pravda says that the Czechoslovak 
government is losing control of the country 
to “enemies of socialism.” 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Aug. 6—Unofficial reports state that a num- 
ber of arrests are taking place in the absence 
of President Gamal Abdel Nasser who is 
receiving medical treatment in the U.S.S.R. 
A number of Army officers are reported to 
be among those arrested. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights 

` Aug. 7—In a night of intermittent racial riot- 
ing in Miami, 52 people are arrested; at 
least 7 persons, including 3 news reporters, 
are injured. 

Aug. 16—Federal District Judge Talbot Smith 
bans a referendum aimed at overthrowing 
Detroit’s open housing law. Judge Smith 
rules that state and federal laws ban hous- 

. ing discrimination and that a local referen- 
dum would be without force and effect. 

Aug. 17—At a rally held in Memphis, the 
leaders of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference pledge to continue seeking 
an end to racial segregation through non- 
violent means. : 

Police in St. Petersburg, Florida, use tear 
gas to disperse about 100 young Negroes in 
the aftermath: of a street brawl. 

Aug. 22—Phil Hutchings, program director 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (S.N.C.C.), announces the or- 
ganization is breaking its ties with Stokely 
Carmichael, its former chairman. 


Economy 


Aug: 7—When the U.S. Steel Corporation an- 
nounces price increases on many products 
averaging some 2.5 per cent, other steel 

producers roll-back their price increase to 
comparable proportions, compromising 
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with Government demands that steel price 
rises be kept toa minimum. |(See also U.S. 
Government and Military.) 

Aug. 8—Arthur M. Okum, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
reports that for the first time in U.S. history, 
half of all American families had incomes 
of more than $8,000 in 1967. Some 5.3 
million American families out of a total of 
49.8 million are still in the poverty category. 

Aug. 14—-Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee Wilbur D. Mills says 
that the surtax on federal income taxes will 
have to be continued by the next President. 

Aug. 15—The Federal Reserve System cuts 
the basic lending rate from 51% per cent to 
51⁄4 per cent. 

Aug. 16—Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fow- 
ler reports an improvement in the balance 
of payments. Deficits in the April-June 

` quarter dropped to $150 million, the lowest 
in 2 years. 


Foreign Policy 


‘(See also Intl, Czech Crisis and 
War in Vietnam) 

Aug. 13—The Treasury announces that the 
U.S. plans to impose “countervailing du- 
ties” of 2.5 per cent on most French im- 
ports until France abolishes her subsidies. 

Aug. 19—President Lyndon B. Johnson rules 
out any change in Vietnamese war policy. 
No further de-escalation will be ordered 
until Hanoi de-escalates. 

Aug. 20—President Johnson summons the 
National Security Council to discuss the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Aug. 21—Senator Edward M. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts assails the Administration’s 
Vietnam policy. He calls for an uncondi- 
tional end to bombings and the mutual 
withdrawal of troops by Hanoi and the U.S. 

White House Press Secretary George 
Christian says the Administration will 
pursue talks on arms limitations with the 
U.S.S.R. despite the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

President Johnson denounces the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia but says there is no 
safe way for the U.S. to resist the move. 


Government 


(See also Economy) 

Aug. 1—The most comprehensive housing bill 
in the nation’s history is signed by the 
President, providing $5.3 billion for re- 
habilitation or new construction of more 
than 1.7 million housing units during the 
next 3 years. Nearly 500,000 low-income 
families will be helped to purchase homes, 
and some “700,000 units will be built for 
low and moderate income tenants. 

Aug. 3—Protesting the rises in the price of 
most steel products, thé President orders all 
federal agencies to limit steel purchases to 
companies that have not announced across- 
the-board-price increases. . 

Aug. 13—The Department of Justice offers 
$4.35 million in federal money to states to 
help prepare for and avoid rioting in urban 
centers. - 

Aug. 16—The Civil Service Commission in- 
augurates uniform pay scales for blue collar 
workers in the federal government. 

Aug. 17—The Farmers Home Administration 
announces that about 15,000 new homes 
will be built in rural areas under new legis- 
lation expanding home loan programs. 

Legislation increasing federal support of 
construction of medical, dental and nursing 
schools is signed by the President. 

Aug. 23—President Johnson signs a bill giving 
increased self-government to the Virgin 
Islands. Starting in 1970, the Islanders will 
elect: their own governor. 


Labor 
Aug. 15—The American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company and its long lines depart- - 


ment employees sign a 3-year contract. 

Aug. 17—The Western Electric Company 
and its warehouse and distribution workers 
sign a 3-year contract. 

Aug. 28—A 3-year contract is signed by the 
United Farmworkers Organizing Commit- 
tee, headed by Cesar Chavez and the Paul 
Masson Wine Company. Wages are in- 
creased from the present $1.80 per hour to 
$2.75 per hour. Fringe benefits include 
health i insurance payments and paid holi- 
days. 
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Military 

Aug. 1—Procurement of steel is limited by 
the Department of ‘Defense to companies 
that have not raised steel prices. (See also 
Government.) 

Aug. 16—A military spokesman for the De- 
partment of Defense announces the closing 
of 23 missile bases in 12 states to save 
money. 

Two new multiple missiles, the Poseidon 
and the Minuteman Space 3, are success- 
fully tested. 

Aug. 17—Cause of the 4 crashes of the F-111 
fighter-bombers is attributed to broken 
welds in a small valve rod assembly. As- 
semblies are now being made in a single 
piece to eliminate the hazard. 

Aug. 20—Army Secretary Stanley Resor 
authorizes payment to Utah sheep raisers 
following the death of 6,000 sheep by 

. poison gas released accidentally in a mili- 
tary test. 

Aug. 21—The Army is moving lethal nerve 
gas from its arsenal northeast of heavily 

` populated Denver. 

Aug. 27—Production of 2 new bomber planes 
will be slowed to save $201 million as part 
of the budget cut ordered by Congress. 


Politics 


Aug. 1—Former Vice President Richard 
Nixon tells the Republican Platform Com- 
mittee that “the war must be ended,” call- 
ing for a “phasing out” of American troops 
and a negotiated settlement of the war. 

Aug. 8—Richard Nixon is nominated as the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency on 
the first ballot by the 29th Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

Governor Spiro T. Agnew of Maryland 
is nominated as the vice-presidential Re- 
publican candidate in accord with Nixon’s 
wishes. 

Aug. 10—South Dakota Senator George S. 
McGovern announces his candidacy for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. _ 

Nixon and Agnew confer with President 
__ Lyndon Johnson on the progress being 
: made in the Paris talks on Vietnam... “° 

Aug. 17—Georgia’s Governor Lester Maddox 
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says he will seek the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination as a representative of 
American conservatives, 

Aug. 25—Some 5,000 National Guardsmen 
and many thousands of federal troops are 
flown to Chicago to avert possible rioting as 
the Democratic National Convention opens. 

Aug. 26—The Democratic National Conven- 
tion opens in Chicago. A floor fight over 
rules and delegate credentials delays the 
program. 

Aug. 27—A protest over the Administration- 
approved plank on the Vietnam War de- 
lays adoption of the platform. The “peace 
plank” is defeated by 1,567 to 1,041 votes. 

Governor Lester Maddox withdraws 
from the campaign for nomination before 
balloting begins. 

Massachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy 
reasserts that he will refuse a draft. 

Peace demonstrators in the streets of 
Chicago are attacked by thousands of Chi- 
cago police using tear gas and swinging 
clubs. 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey is 
nominated as the Democratic candidate 
for the presidency on the first ballot, de- 
feating Senator George McGovern of South 
Dakota and Senator Eugene McCarthy of 
Minnesota. 

For the first time in American political 
history a Negro, the Reverend Channing 
Phillips of Washington, D.C., is nominated 
as a favorite son candidate. 

Aug. 29—The Democratic National Conven- 
tion nominates Senator Edmund S. Muskie 
of Maine as the vice-presidential candi- 
date. In his acceptance speech, Humphrey 
bars rigidity in Vietnam and calls for unity 


in achieving a new standard of life for every 
American. 


URUGUAY 


Aug. 2—A reliable banking source says that 
at least 44 state bank officials were dis- 
missed today for having joined a strike yes- 
terday to prevent a freeze on wages. 

Aug. 9—Students clash with police in Monte- 
video. The students are protesting raids 
on university buildings. 
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Aug. 11—The Government closes the offices 
of the newspaper El Diario as part of a ban 
on information on student rioting. . 

Aug. 15—Thousands of Uruguayans march 
in honor of a youth slain in a recent stu- 
dent strike. A 24-hour general strike is 
held in sympathy with the students. 


‘VATICAN, THE 
(See also Colombia) 

Aug. 6—At the Lambeth Conference in En- 
gland (a meeting of bishops of the Angli- 
can Communion held-every.10 years), 463 
attending bishops adopt.‘a statement dis- 
agreeing with Pope Paul VI’s prohibition 
against using mechanical or chemical birth 
control methods. 

Aug. 11—Pope Paul VI, for the third time, 
publicly defends his encyclical, outlawing 
artificial methods of birth control, as reveal- 
ing “true and superior morality.” 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
‘(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 

Aug. 11—-Addressing a group in Saigon, Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu declares that he is 
ashamed to have foreign troops fight in 
South Vietnam because there are South 
Vietnamese men who refuse to fight for 
their own country. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 


Aug. 22—Following a meeting of the Pre- 
sidium and the Executive Committee of 
the Yugoslav League of Communists, a 
statement is issued denouncing the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Aug. 24—President Tito meets with Ruman- 
ian President Nicolae Ceausescu at a Yugo- 
slav town near the Rumanian frontier. 


ZAMBIA 
Aug. 14——-President Kenneth Kaunda, in a 
broadcast, declares that he has outlawed 
the opposition United party. United party 
leader Nalumino Mundia has been arrested. 
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The first of seven articles in this issue comments on the congervatism of the 
current Soviet political leadership, and points out that “The Soviet Union has 
. rapidly become representative of one of the most backward of social systems in an 
age when individuals and groups are demanding complete personal expression 


and fulfillment.” 


Politics in Soviet Russia 


_ By Davo T. CATTELL 
Professor of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


S THE COMMUNIST party begins its 
second half century of ruling Rus- 
sia, only the lexicon is still revolu- 

tionary; the operative policies of the ruling 
party stress stability and a feeling that the 
Soviet Union has arrived and is part of the 
world establishment. Typical of the post- 
Khrushchevian leadership, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the regime in the fall of 1967 was 
celebrated by modest reforms and gifts to the 
population in the form of a small increase in 
the standard of living, a reduction of income 
taxes on lower incomes, the raising of the 
minimum wage from 45 to 60 rubles, and a 
general extension of the five-day week to most 
workers. ‘The speeches, the slogans and the 
celebrations were repetitious of previous an- 
niversaries and May Days. Any hint of radi- 
cal reforms has been dropped. The party 
handbook no longer speaks of the current 
period of development ap “the large scale 
building of communism,” but merely refers 
to “building the basis of communism.” Even 
the drafting of a new constitution promised in 
1967 seems to have been dropped and the old 
Stalin Constitution of 1936 has been declared 
adequate, 

The regime’s emphasis ad nauseum on the 
well-being and stability of Soviet society is 





due in large part to the regime’s inability to 
find any other basis on which to establish its 
popularity and combat growing schisms in 
the Soviet system. Coercion is important 
against outright dissent, but it is doubtful that 
the present leaders could survive if they used 
terror as the primary means of support as did 
Josef Stalin. The current regime, further- 
more, is without charismatic appeal, and the 
youth and the educated are too sophisticated 
to accept any longer the platitudes of the 
ideology. They recognize the slogans as im- 
portant symbols of Russia’s power, but they 
know that the ideology cannot solve the real 
problems of Soviet society and that its appeal 
abroad, including Eastern Europe, has de- 
clined. 

The rhetoric and glow of the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebrations could not cover the grow- 
ing tensions within Soviet society. Two dis- 
tinct areas of conflict have been emerging. 
One field of contest lies within the top hi- 
erarchy of the party, the government, the 
military, the economy and academia. These 
special interests have grown more powerful 
and are the inevitable result of the advancing 
specialization and educational level of Soviet 
society, and the breakdown of the totalitarian 
system. ‘Their demands for special policies 
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and a larger share of the spoils cannot be 
ignored or denied. The other field of battle 
—and potentially the more dangerous—is to 
be found in the extra wide generational gap 
existing in the Soviet Union as a result of the 
war and the break with Stalinism and in the 
intellectual gap between the simple and rigid 
nineteenth century ideas of Marx-Leninism 
and the wide variety of intellectual currents 
that are filtering in from abroad. 

The first field of contest is confined almost 
exclusively to the older men who rose to im- 
portant positions under Stalin and are wedded 
to traditional Communist ideology. These 
elite groups are represented in and by the 
Central Committee of the Communist party, 
about 95 per cent of whose full members 
entered the party before 1955.1. These elites 
with a median age of 56 years stand united 
with the Politbureau, resist the influx of 
younger groups and re-elect themselves to the 
Central Committee.? Nevertheless, their per- 
sonal ambitions for power, their education 
and their leadership of particular sectors give 
them special interests which they seek to ad- 
vance and protect. Western observers gradu- 
ally have come to identify in Soviet politics a 
“farm lobby,” “military lobbies,” heavy in- 
dustry groups, regional groups, and so forth. 

Leonid Brezhnev and Alexei Kosygin, as 
the acknowledged leaders and spokesmen for 
these elites, see their roles not as dictators or 
as leaders of the two largest aggregated groups 
—the party and government bureaucracies— 
but (much in the fashion of Western political 
leaders) as moderators among interest groups. 
They see debate among interest groups and 


their moderating role as the primary means 
to rationalize and balance the system distorted 
first by Josef Stalin and then by the “hare- 


1 At the April, 1968, plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee a member of the younger generation, K. F. 
Katushev, was at last appointed to the party secre- 
tariat. He is only 41 years old and joined the party 
in 1952. 

2 In 1966, 80 per cent of the full members of the 
Central Committee were re-elected compared to 50 
per cent in 1961 under Nikita Khrushchev, who 
tried to introduce large turnovers in all party lead- 
ership posts. 

3 Productive investment in agriculture was 20.2 
billion rubles in 1961—1965, compared to 35.6 bil- 
lion planned for 1966-1970. 
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brained schemes” of Nikita Khrushchev. 
But at the same time they are also leaders in 
an autocracy; they make it their concern to 
promote policies which protect the system, 
and appoint as heads of departments those 
who are personally loyal and conservative but 
not reactionary in their views. Brezhnev and 
Kosygin are careful to stress that theirs is not 
a totalitarian system. They avoid Stalinists 
and, thus far, Stalinism. While they have 
restored Stalin to a positive place in history, 
they stress that it was really the continued 
operation of the collective party even under 
Stalin that explained the great advances of 
the Soviet Union in the 1930’s and 1940's. 


SERIOUS IMBALANCES 


Shortly after the death of Stalin, his lieu- 
tenants publicly acknowledged that one of 
the most serious imbalances of the system was 
the inequitable development of agriculture 
and the low income of the farmer. Sporadi- 
cally, Khrushchev tried to improve the situa- 
tion, but only after his fall did the new re- 
gime, led by the “farm lobby” and its leader, 
D.S. Poliansky, a member of the Politbureau, 
make a concerted effort and adopt a series of 
fundamental changes. It increased govern- 
ment procurement prices and investment in 
agriculture,? established guaranteed farm 
wages, reversed Khrushchev’s restrictions on 
the private garden plots, reformed the organi- 
zation and powers of farm organizations, and 
launched a general campaign to raise the 
status of peasants. As a result both private 
and collective farm output has significantly 
improved over the last three years and the 
standard of living of the peasant has been 
raised (average earnings of peasant kolkhoz- 
niks increased by 42 per cent 1964-1967). 

The gap between the city and village, how- 
ever, is still great, and it is doubtful that the 
flow of youth and skilled manpower to the 
city has yet slowed. Typical of the balancing 
effect of the new regime, the leadership to- 
ward the end of 1967 began to blunt its own 
thrust in support of agriculture. It allowed 
the opposition to the “farm lobby” to debate 
against further investments and then used 
this opposition to cut investment for agricul- 


ture from Brezhnev’s 1965 promise of 41 bil- 
lion rubles for 1966-1970 to 35.6 billion. 

The debate and changes in the school re- 
forms in the last three years have followed the 
same pattern. On the one hand, Khrush- 
chev’s radical proposals have been dropped 
and there is no longer any forced association 
of schooling and practical work as the basis 
for training and advancement to higher 
schools. On the other hand, greater flex- 
ibility of curriculum has been introduced, 
permission for local areas to experiment has 
been granted, and gradually the system is 
being made ready for compulsory secondary 
education. During the past year, there has 
also been wide and apparently free discus- 
sion in the press of the problems of admission 
into higher schools and methods to achieve 
more equitable education for all children. 

In housing construction, a similar balanced 
approach is evident. The complex construc- 
tion apparatus inherited from Stalin has been 
slowly reorganized along centralized lines. 
This was started by Khrushchev, who quickly 
realized his decentralization scheme was not 
going -to work for construction. While still 
keeping centralized administration and con- 
trols, the post-Khrushchevian leadership in 
February, 1967, split the administration of 
construction along functional lines into the 
Ministry for Construction of Heavy Industry 
Enterprises, the Ministry of Industrial Con- 
struction, the Ministry of Construction, and 
the Ministry of Rural Construction. At the 
same time, it gave local communities greater 
authority to decide where and under what 
conditions new housing will be built, and it 
granted construction firms increased auton- 
omy. - 

But in housing, as in many sections of the 
economy, the major deficiency is poor quality. 
It is a subject of lengthy debates and dis- 
cussions but little improvement. None of 
the reforms have really reached the problem 
and within the present framework of the 
Soviet system no real solution has been found. 
(This was one factor behind the attempted 
Czech reforms.. Better quality is essential if 
the socialist countries want to continue to 
develop and compete on the world market.) 
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INDUSTRIAL REFORM 


The reluctance to alter basic Communist 
patterns is particularly striking in the manner 
in which the general industrial reform has 
been handled. All except a few Stalinists 
recognized that some reforms were essential, 
and there was general agreement that 
Khrushchev’s decentralization schemes were 
a fiasco. After extensive debate, starting on 
a small scale in 1966 and extending to the 
rest of the economy in 1967-1968, it was de- 
cided to stress the profit index calculated as 
a percentage of resources and to give the in- 
dustrial manager greater autonomy to ar- 
range his production; to allow limited direct 
relations between the consumer and supplier; 
and to base prices at least in part on scarcity 
and the value of input. Typically, however, 
these reforms were hedged and key decisions 
were avoided. 

In addition, other changes were introduced 
with the opposite intent i.e., to increase cen- 
tralization. For example, the allocation of 
material supplies was simplified and consoli- 
dated under central control. Consequently, 
the reform was only a hesitant first step in 
loosening up the rigid, bureaucratic controls. 
Nevertheless, the first results were successful 
in bringing forth some of the hidden reserves 
and in 1967 industrial production increased 
ten per cent (the highest in a decade) and 
estimated gross national product was up six 
per cent. The scoffers were laughed at and 
the reform was proclaimed an outstanding 
success. But many Soviet economists knew 
that the success would be short-lived if addi- 
tional changes did not follow the first experi- 
ment. Thus in January, 1968, a new debate 
began among Soviet economists, Signifi- 
cantly, the debate is again being publicly led 
by Professor Evsei Liberman, who was the 
spokesman for the original campaign for re- 
form. The reformers point to three major 
areas of complaint: centralized resource allo- 
cation, the unrealistic price structure, and 
“formal administrativeness.” 

As long as the planning bodies tightly con- 
trol material and financial resource allocations 
to industry, the autonomy of the plant man- 
ager is largely fictitious. He cannot overfulfill 
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his quota, change his product or alter the dis- 
tribution of his products to meet the demands 
of the consumer without the government 
planning agency, Gosplan, approving the 
change of resource allocation. Thus the cen- 
tral authorities maintain their absolute veto 
over production plans. 

„Western economists generally agree that 
the key to efficient economic allocation and 
planning is a realistic cost and price system. 
Increasingly, Soviet economists have recog- 
nized this fact and the fact that the bureau- 
cratic and socially-based costs and prices tradi- 
tional in the Soviet Union do not meet effi- 
ciency criteria. Gradually, more economic 
factors have been introduced in Soviet calcu- 
lations such as charges for the use of capital 
and relative scarcity. Although some other 
Communist countries are experimenting in a 
limited way with competitively set prices 
based on the market system, in the Soviet 
Union prices, except for collective farm mar- 
kets, remain strictly bureaucratic decisions, 
and there is no thought of changing the 
method. The reformers, however, are sug- 
gesting additional economic criteria, such as 
employing land rent or royalty depending on 
the relative value of the land or deposit. 
Thus, by collecting a higher land rent from 
those factories in more favorable locations 
and from extracting industries with higher 
quality or more accessible ores, the difference 
in production costs between firms operating 
with the same efficiency could be narrowed. 
It was reported that a standing commission 
of the Supreme Soviet was taking the first 
step in this direction and would consider a 
new land law which would include rent, in 
order to curb waste and abuse of space partic- 
ularly around cities. 

Complaints concerning unnecessary “for- 
mal administrativeness” and the continued 
bureaucratic and arbitrary behavior -of 
planners and ministerial administrators are 
varied and numerous. Planners, for ex- 
ample, still refuse to establish long-range 
norms; plant managers refuse to try to over- 
fulfill short-range norms fearing that the 
norms will be raised the very next year. 
Ministries still arbitrarily take away savings 
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achieved by cuts in labor costs’and produc- 
tion changes, although the savings are sup- 
posed to remain with the industrial enter- 
prises; and bureaucrats continue to force 
managers to keep on surplus labor in order 
to avoid unemployment. 

The leadership, by allowing discussions on 
the need for additional reforms and relaxation 
of bureaucratic controls even after a year of 
unprecedented growth, seems to recognize 
that for the economy to continue to expand 
additional loosening of the economic system 
is required. If the leaders continued to allow 
relaxation even in small increments, in a 
period of two or three decades some funda- 
mental changes might occur. Some analysts 
felt there was a fundamental change in the 
decision to increase consumer production in 
1968 more rapidly than heavy industry. 
They interpreted this as a concession to 
popular demands and, therefore, as a shift 
in the basic emphasis of the regime. But 
one must guard against wishful thinking, be- 
cause a closer look indicates that military 
expenditures were also increased for 1968, 
and that a temporary shift to consumer pro- 
duction has been necessary to make good 
the gifts promised to the population during 
the fiftieth anniversary and to reverse a rising 
inflationary trend. Thus all signs still point 
to an all-out effort on the part of the leader- 
ship to hold back radical change and justify 
and retain the basic Communist system with 
as little alteration as possible. Thus it is 
not from the Soviet leaders of today that one 
should expect liberalization, but outside of 
these circles, where the pressure is building. 


FORCES OF CHANGE 


The Soviet Union is surrounded by a world 
undergoing rapid social change. ‘This is true 
not only in the ex-colonial world but in the 
West and in the Communist nations of East 
Europe and China. The Soviet Union has 
rapidly become representative of one of the 
most backward of social systems, in an age 
when individuals and groups are demanding 
complete personal expression and fulfillment. 
It has been saved from abrupt social up- 
heavals by a strong authoritarian regime and 


by its long isolation from the rest of the world 
imposed by Stalin and partially continued by 
the post-Stalin leadership. The forces of 
change, however, have been slowly penetrat- 
ing the iron curtain. The leadership only 
occasionally admits the existence of these dark 
forces and attributes them to the subversive 
forces of imperialism trying to undermine 
the glorious life under socialism. The oc- 
casional manuscripts smuggled out to the 
West, the letters of protest against censorship 
and controls which circulate among Soviet 
intellectuals, the small band of protesters who 
steadfastly crusade against the political trials 
of Soviet writers in spite of retaliation and 
threats by the secret police, and the wide- 
spread unrest among Soviet youth point to 
the fermenting of demands for change. But 
how numerous these disruptive forces are is 
impossible to determine. It is doubtful that 
the Soviet leadership, itself, knows; communi- 
cations up through the Soviet hierarchy have 
always been difficult. The Soviet leaders 
are even less knowledgeable than Western 
politicians about how a spark of discontent 
can become a full-scale student demonstra- 
tion, a general denunciation of the system by 
intellectuals and younger bureaucrats, a 
nationalistic revolt against alien rule, or a 
full-scale mass upheaval. This may in part ex- 
plain the surge of Soviet interest in sociology. 
Although Soviet sociologists cannot ask the 
crucial questions of the population in their 
surveys, their reports give some idea of popu- 
lar attitudes. 


THE CZECH CRISIS 


Even though the Soviet leaders do not 
know the size or nature of the subversive 
movement, they have a traditional Russian 


4 The most recent episode was the trial of four 
young intellectuals, arrested in January, 1967, and 
not tried until January, 1968. They were accused 
of being agents and disseminating materials of 
N.T.S., an anti-Soviet underground movement with 
headquarters in West Europe. 

5 It is reported some 15 Ukrainian writers have 
been sent to labor camps in secret trials within the 
last two years. : 

° For example, Business America, by N. Smelya- 
kov, published in Moscow, 1967, favorably reports 
the distinctive features of United States production 
techniques. 

7 (New York: Praeger, 1963.) 
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and Communist fear of anarchist upheavals 
and in the past year have reacted strongly. 
The Soviet establishment is well aware that 
much of the violence in the West started with 
minor student protests and that the Czech 
liberalization began in the summer of 1967 
with the protests of the Slovaks against 
domination by the Czechs and with the Czech 
writers speaking out against controls and cen- 
sorship. There is no question that fears for 
domestic tranquility played a major role in 
the way the Soviet Politbureau handled the 
Czech crisis. The intellectuals in the 
Ukraine bordering Slovakia have been res- 
tive, and the demands of Czech writers 
against censorship have been duplicated in 
the recent underground protests of Soviet 
writers. Thus it is not surprising that the 
Soviet leadership reacted with alarm and used 
all means to reverse the Czech reforms. 

Fearing the sub-rosa forces in Soviet soci- 
ety, the party has launched a major campaign 
to combat them. One tactic has been to try 
to reimpose some isolation from the rest of 
the world. The Soviet press tends to avoid, 
if possible, reporting social changes going on 
inside and outside the Communist world or 
conceals the full character and implications 
of these events by attributing them to im- 
perialist plots. There are also frequent offi- 
cial pronouncements warning Russians not to 
become involved with foreigners. Traitorous 
links with the West are given prominence in 
the political trials of Soviet writers. Al- 
though the leaders have avoided cutting off 
all contacts with the West because they have 
a high respect for Western know-how and 
acknowledge their need to learn from it,’ they 
are limiting further exchanges. For example, 
in the recent agreement on student and young 
faculty exchanges with the United States, the 
number of exchanges has been cut from 40 
to 30 a year each way. 

This last year has also witnessed a marked 
increase in controls over Soviet intellectual 
life—almost a return to Stalinism. In addi- 
tion to political trials, the insane asylum has 
been used to banish writers and, in the case 
of Alexander Solzhenitsyn, who wrote A Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich,’ he has al- 
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leged that the secret police smuggled out his 
manuscripts to discredit him as a traitor and 
to prevent his new works from being pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. The climax was 
reached at the various writers’ meetings in 
the spring of 1968 at which dissenters were 
denounced and a strict ideological line was 
imposed on all authors. 

In addition to suppressive measures against 
subversion, the Communist leadership has 
sought to combat it by positive means through 
raising the physical well-being of the popu- 
lation, strengthening the party’s supremacy, 
and improving indoctrination. In raising 
living standards, the Politbureau has decreed 
a continued small percentage increase each 
year, and for the first time has sought to con- 
sult with the population as to its desires. 
One of the purposes of the general industrial 
reform was to permit the retailer to order 
from the manufacturer what the consumer 
really wanted. Furthermore, polls and socio- 
logical studies of the population’s time alloca- 
tions and desires are being applied to the 
provision of housing, public services and 
recreation. 

In an attempt to revitalize the party, Leo- 
nid Brezhnev, as the party leader, has con- 
centrated on improving the quality and the 
representativeness of the party cadres by re- 
cruiting more workers and peasants into the 
rank and file and by raising the educational 
level of the party bureaucracy. He is also 
emphasizing the traditional roles of the party: 
to rule by “issuing the leading directives” to 
all organs of society and through party mem- 
bers within these organs organizing and con- 
trolling activities. 

Thus, while promoting the authority of the 
party, Brezhnev is also trying to withdraw the 
party from direct administration because such 
close involvement in the economy is not effec- 
tive and is actively opposed by government 
leaders. In fact, efforts are being made at 
the same time to revitalize the soviets and 
some of the public organs to supplement 
party control. 
Khrushchev, the new leaders allowed the nu- 
merous public organs organized by him to de- 
cline, but they have come to recognize the 
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great social power of such organs as the com- 
radely courts and auxiliary militia (druzhini) 
which neither the party or the government can 
duplicate. 


INDOCTRINATION METHODS 


Indoctrination methods in the Soviet Union 
have changed little in the last two or three 
decades, although they have become less and 
less effective. In the last two years, the 
regime has given the problem special atten- 
tion, devoting at least two plenary sessions of 
the Central Committee to it in the last two 
years. But all the discussions have only 
added up to some organizational changes and 
more drum beating while the content of the 
ideology has returned almost to Stalinist 

orthodoxy. Instead of innovation and new 
ideas, there have been greater rigidity and 
more intensive attacks on right and left Com- 
munists and bourgeois ideology, particularly 
during the height of the Czech crisis. There 
is also evidence that those who disagreed and 
spoke against a return to orthodoxy in the 
Central Committee Plenum—such as S. P. 
Pavlov, former head of the Komsomols, and 
N. G. Yegoychev, former First Party Secre- 
tary of Moscow—have been demoted. 

The important organizational change in 
indoctrination has been to abolish gradually 
the system of agitators. It was the task of 
the agitator to transmit the official line to the 
masses in face-to-face relations. Recently, 
he has been found wanting because of his 
general lack of sophistication and his inabil- 
ity to answer the questions of the population. 
He is being replaced by the politinformer, 
who has a much larger constituency of 20 or 
more but who is much better trained to an- 
swer questions, There has also been a major 
effort to bolster the social sciences exhorting 
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In writing of the implications of the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, this 
author shows that “[it] signifies the full flowering of the Soviet state as a tradi- 
tional imperialist state, whose influence and role in the world are determined not 
by the attractiveness of its ideology but the enormity of its power and its deter- 
mination to employ it in its self-interest.” 


The Aftermath of the Czech Invasion 


By Vernon V. ASPATURIAN 
Research Professor of Political Science, The Pennsylvania State University 


HE SOVIET OCCUPATION of Czecho- 

slovakia in August, 1968, the thirtieth 

anniversary of the Munich Pact and 
the twentieth anniversary of the internal 
Communist party coup of 1948, signals an 
ominous turn in Soviet relationships with 
East Europe, whose full implications for 
internal Soviet developments, Sino-Soviet re- 
lations, the world Communist movement, 
East-West relations and particularly for 
Soviet-American relations are as yet not fully 
predictable. 

Not only has the Soviet occupation of 
Czechoslovakia reversed a welcome tendency 
on the part of the Soviet leaders to exercise 
self-restraint in their dealings with Moscow’s 
former vassal states, but it also calls into ques- 
tion the internal political stability, judgment 
and even basic honesty of the Soviet regime. 
The occupation, coming as it did hard on the 
heels of the Cierna and Bratislava meetings 
between the Soviet and Czech hierarchies, is 
bound to raise once again the entire ques- 
tion of the role of duplicity as a conscious 
and calculated instrument of Soviet diplo- 
macy. 

The 1968 subjugation of Czechoslovakia 


1 Cf. V. V. Aspaturian, ‘‘Dialectics and Duplicity 
in Soviet Diplomacy,” Journal of International Af- 
fairs, No. 1, 1963, pp. 42—58, and “Diplomacy in 
the Mirror of Soviet Scholarship,” in J. Keep, edi- 
tor, Contemporary History in the Soviet Mirror 
(New a Frederick C. Praeger, Inc., 1965), pp. 
243-274, 


signifies a phase in which the naked security 
and national interests of the Soviet Union 
have been unambiguously given a higher 
priority in Soviet calculations than ideological 
considerations. Whatever the rationalizations 
that were used by the U.S.S.R. to justify its 
intervention in Czech affairs, they were only 
cursorily invoked and failed to persuade most 
of the Communist parties of the world. The 
Soviet action provoked condemnation by 
China, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Albania 
among Communist countries and elicited de- 
nunciation by the leadership of the French 
and Italian Communist parties. The flimsi- 
ness of Moscow’s ideological pretext was 
further exposed by the frank Polish admission 
that Warsaw cooperated in the venture on 
grounds of “reasons of state.” 

There is little reason to doubt that the So- 
viet leaders were aware of many grave risks. 
One must assume that their action was con- 
scious and deliberate although it may have 
been taken after acrimonious and bitter con- 
troversy and probably against the better judg- 
ment of a substantial segment of the Soviet 
leadership. Why? The indications are that 
once again the interests of the Soviet Union 
as the leader of a revolutionary movement 
and the interests of the Soviet Union as a 
state had come into direct and flagrant con- 
tradiction and that one set of interests had 
to be subordinated to the other. This has 
happened frequently in the past and the reso-- 
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lution has nearly always been in favor of 
Soviet state interests, but what makes this 
particular action unique is that the Soviet 
leaders were unable credibly to correlate and 
identify their state interests with an ideo- 
logical interest in a way to persuade perhaps 
the overwhelming majority of Communists 
throughout the world.? 

Even Fidel Castro was moved to concede 
that the Soviet action was illegal, immoral 
and contrary to basic Communist precepts, 
although he supported it on grounds of 
Cuban self-interest. Significantly, support 
for the Soviet action, tacit or open, came only 
from those states (Communist and non-Com- 
munist) and Communist parties that per- 
ceived their self-interest to be more in tune 
with Soviet self-interest than in conflict. 


CHANGING SOVIET ROLE 


When the Soviet Union established its 
sphere of ‘influence in East Europe after 
World War II, Soviet state interests and 
ideological interests were conveniently and 
logically in tandem. The establishment of a 
Soviet bloc simultaneously satisfied the his- 
toric and strategic necessity of a security belt 
and the convenience of a springboard for 
the further communization of Europe in ac- 
cordance with the self-imposed mission as- 
sumed by Moscow. 

Increasingly, however, these two purposes 
of the Soviet presence in East Europe have 
been rendered incompatible and, as the Soviet 
role and position in the international Com- 
munist movement have been challenged from 
within and eroded by obstacles and hazards 
from without, the U.S.S.R. has been forced 
to reexamine the basic premises of its presence 
in East Europe. By resorting to the military 
occupation of Czechoslovakia, the Soviet 
- leaders have signified their determination to 


2 For a fuller treatment of the author’s view of 


this point, cf. the following: “Soviet Foreign Pol-' 


icy,” in R. C. Macridis, Foreign Policy in World 
Politics (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
third edition, 1967); “Moscow’s Foreign Policy,” 
Survey, October, 1967, pp. 35-60; “Internal Poli- 
tics and Foreign Policy in the Soviet System,” R. B. 
Farrell, editor, Approaches to Comparative and 
International Politics (Evanston, Ill.: Northwest- 
ern University Press, 1966) pp. 212-287. 
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maintain a sphere of influence in the tradi- 
tional great power sense and have thereby 
implied that the East European countries, 
for all practical purposes, can no longer serve 
as a springboard for the further communiza- 
tion of Europe. ‘This signifies the full flower- 
ing of the Soviet state as a traditional im- 
perialist state, whose influence and role in the 
world are determined not by the attractive- 
ness of its ideology but by the enormity of its 
power and its determination to employ it in 
its self-interest. 

A decade ago, in the eyes of most Ameri- 
cans, East Europe had been reduced to little 
more than an amorphous grey blob destined 
to languish as a permanent appendage to the 
Soviet Union. Some 60 million people di- 
vided among more than half-a-dozen na- 
tionalities seemed suddenly and irrevocably 
to have been stripped of their proud histories, 
deprived of their national identities and shorn 
of their cultural individualities. ‘They be- 
came part of an expanding Soviet or Commu- 
nist empire. With almost indecent unanim- 
ity, the outside world forgot their ‘national 
identities: and for more than a decade they 
were almost universally consigned to anony- 
mous oblivion as Soviet “satellites,” or vassal 
states. 

When Josef Stalin died in March, 1953, 
the dominance of the Soviet Union in the 
Communist system appeared fixed and perma- 
nent and the primacy of its interests estab- 
lished and assured. Stalin’s death, however, 
unleashed internal divisions among his suc- 
cessors and this created opportunities for 
other Communist states to stir and come back 
to life. In satellite capitals, amorphous fac- 
tional groupings took shape corresponding to 
those in the Kremlin. The more inconclu- 
sive the struggle in Moscow, the greater the 
apprehension in East Europe. Stalin was 
dead and Stalinism was dying. The Com- 
munist world entered into a period of turmoil . 
and confusion. Direction from Moscow be- 
came contradictory, inconsistent, wavering 
and hesitant. 

While it was Tito’s defection in 1948 that, 
pointed the way and Stalin’s death in 1953 
that created the opportunity, it was the 
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denunciation of Stalin by Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev in 1956 at the twentieth party 
congress that gave initial impetus to plural- 
istic communism. It was the Sino-Soviet 
split, the detente with the United States (as 
a consequence of the partial nuclear test ban 
treaty signed in July, 1963), and Khrush- 
chev’s sudden and unceremonious ouster in 
October, 1964, that created new opportuni- 
ties and successively accelerated the fragmen- 
tation of the Communist bloc and the liberal- 
ization of internal regimes. The Sino-Soviet 
conflict enabled the smaller states of East 
Europe to play off the Communist giants 
against one another and thus afforded them 
the opportunity to develop greater autonomy 
within the Communist movement as both 
Peking and Moscow bid for their favor and 
support. First Albania succeeded in using 
China to separate herself from Soviet pater- 
nalism and then Rumania offered herself as 
a “neutral” mediator between Russia and 
China while simultaneously enlarging her 
own freedom of action. 


` 


GREATER INTERNAL AUTONOMY 


As the East European states continued to 
assert the priority of their own national inter- 
ests in one area after another in their dealings 
with the U.S.S.R., individual states demanded 
and received greater internal autonomy. 
Soviet-modeled institutions were, in many 
cases, dissolved or modified; Soviet-type ideo- 
logical controls over the arts, sciences, pro- 
fessions, education and information media 
were relaxed in accordance with the local 
demands of each state; and the Cominform 
itself was abolished in response to these de- 
mands.. 

The expansion of internal autonomy spilled 
out into the realm of foreign policy when, in 
April, 1964, Rumania announced what 
amounted to a virtual declaration of inde- 


pendence, with her leaders refusing to sub- 


3 Cf. D. Floyd, Rumania, Russia’s Dissident Ally 
(New York: Frederick C. Praeger, Inc., 1965), and 
Ghita Ionescu, The Break-up of the Soviet Empire 
in yee Europe (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1965). 

4 Cf. Excerpts from Ceausescu’s speech in The 
New York Times, March 14, 1966. 


ordinate their economic development to the 
central coordinaticn and planning of the 
bloc’s Council of Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance (Comecon) and supinely to accept its 
dictate that Rumania concentrate on agricul- 
tural development and spurn industrializa- 
tion. 

Khrushchev’s ouster in October, 1964, ac- 
celerated the erosion of Soviet influence, and 
in the following year Rumania refused to 
accept a Soviet demand that all the Warsaw 
Pact countries adopt uniform rules on mili- 
tary conscription and instead reduced the 
military obligation of her conscriptees to be- 
low the suggested level. In 1966, Rumania 
issued her first independent call for the dis- 
solution of all military blocs and in the same 
year demanded that Moscow not employ nu- 
clear weapons without consulting the other 
members of the Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion. At the same time, Rumania questioned 
the right of Moscow to select the commander 
of the Warsaw Treaty forces and suggested 


` that it be rotated among the other members.* 


The same year saw Rumania concluding a 
number of important commercial arrange- 
ments with Western countries which reduced 
her trade with the Soviet Union to about 30 
per cent of the total by 1968, thus further re- 
ducing Moscow’s capability to take punitive 
action. 

Beginning in 1964 and continuing to the 
present, the Rumanian leaders refused to con- 
demn Red China and to side with Moscow 
in the Sino-Soviet split and adopted a policy 
of pursuing friendly relations with all coun- 
tries, including the United States. In appar- 
ent pursuance of this policy, Rumania has 
served as a diplomatic conduit between the 
United States and North Vietnam, has estab- 
lished normal diplomatic relations with West 
Germany, has refused to condemn Israel as 
the aggressor in the June, 1967, Arab-Israeli 
war and has continued to maintain diplo- 
matic relations with Israel while also voting 
independently of the Soviet bloc on a num- 
ber of issues in the U.N. 

During the first half of 1968, Rumania’s 
defiance of the Soviet Union accelerated and 
was no doubt encouraged by developments 
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in Czechoslovakia. As the Czechs expanded 
their area of internal freedom, Rumania ex- 
panded hers in foreign policy and the two 
processes appeared to feed on one another. 
Rumania firmly refused to take part in the 
Budapest Consultative Conference of Com- 
munist Parties (March 1, 1968) and a week 
later at the Sofia meeting of the Warsaw Pact 
powers, she refused to sign the “unanimous” 
declaration endorsing the draft treaty against 
the spread of nuclear weapons sponsored by 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

This was followed by Rumania’s refusal to 
participate in the Dresden Conference of 
Warsaw Powers and its crude threat to inter- 
vene in Czechoslovakia (March 23-24, 
1968). She similarly refused to participate 
in the Warsaw meeting of the alliance 
(Czechoslovakia also refused to attend) on 
July 14-15, 1968, which issued an even more 
threatening ultimatum to Dubcek’s Czech 
regime. During this period, Rumanian lead- 
ers publicly encouraged the Czech reformers 
and at the height of the crisis, Rumanian 
President Nicolae Ceausescu offered to lend 
his personal presence in Prague in a joint 
gesture of defiance. Czech party leader Alex- 
ander Dubcek prudently declined the offer, 
but after the Cierna and Bratislava meetings 
with the Soviet leadership, Ceausescu fol- 
lowed Yugoslav President Tito to Prague in 
a display of solidarity. To the Soviet Union, 
it might seem that the pre-1939 Little Entente 
was being resurrected as a hostile grouping of 
Communist states in its erstwhile placid gar- 
den of client and- vassal states. After the 
Soviet intervention, Rumania continued her 
gestures of defiance: she condemned the in- 
vasion; demanded that all Communist states 


5 For the ventilation of Soviet fears concerning 
freedom in Czechoslovakia, cf. Yuri Zhukov, 
“Strange Undertaking of Obrana Lidu,” Pravda, 
July 27, 1968, and “Double Game,” Pravda, July 
28, 1968. For Soviet attacks on Czech “revisions” 
of recent history, cf. A. Nedorov, “Contrary to the 
Facts,” Izvestia, June 29, 1968, and “What Does 
‘The Student? Teach?—-The Prague Weekly ‘for 
Young Intelligentsia? and Its Concept of Democ- 
racy,” Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 21, 1968. 

6 This was reflected in the vicious Soviet attacks 
upon the political manifesto, “2000 Words,” which 
called upon the Dubcek regime to purge the Party 
of Novotny followers, and contained a savage crit- 
icism of the Party as the source of Prague’s ills for 
the past 20 years. 


be masters of their own affairs; vowed never 
to allow Warsaw Pact forces on Rumanian 
territory; placed the entire country on the 
alert and threatened to resist actively any 
possible Soviet encroachment on her sover- 


eignty. 


REASONS FOR INTERVENTION 


At what point in such defiance are Soviet 
leaders apt to intervene? Does the Soviet 
armed intervention provide clear-cut criteria 
for judging what might be called the Soviet 
“threshold of intolerance”? On the surface, 
it might appear that the threshold of intoler- 
ance in the Czechoslovak case was reached at 
a point somewhere between “modern revi- 
sionism” and “social democracy,” and that a 
precedent for future interventions has thus 
been established. In concrete terms, the 
Czechoslovak intervention suggests that the 
Soviet Union may intervene when: 

1. All censorship, restraints and sanctions on , 

freedom of expression in the préss, arts, and sci- 


ences are removed and freedom of expression and 
assembly are generally restored ;5 


2. Pressures develop for the restoration of a 
multiparty system that would jeopardize the 
political monopoly and control of the Communist 
party ;° 

3. Economic innovations are planned that 
would seriously dilute the “Socialist” character 
of the economic order, returning some sectors of 
the economy to private hands and allowing a 
greater latitude for further expansion of the pri- 
vate sector; 


4. Parliamentary government—whose power, 
responsibility and accountability would be to the 
electorate rather than the Communist party—is 
restored. 

In Czechoslovakia, such internal policy 
changes were not sufficient in themselves to 
provoke Soviet intervention, given the grave 
risks and costs that such intervention would 
entail. If changes could have been con- 
tained and restricted to Czechoslovakia, then 
intervention might have been averted. It 
appears that it was precisely this assurance 
that Dubcek and his reformist colleagues gave 
and which the Soviet leaders initially accepted. 
Upon further reflection, however, it was 
judged that Dubcek was either unwilling or 
unable to control the situation at home and 
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was certainly unable to prevent the contagion 
of liberalization from spreading across the 
Czech frontiers,’ 

Another major risk in allowing internal 
autonomy is that it might create pressures for 
far greater independence in foreign policy. 

Some movements in the direction of an 
independent Czechoslovak foreign policy 
raised apprehensions in Moscow, frightened 
Polish Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka and ap- 
peared downright ominous to East German 
party leader Walter Ulbricht. These in- 
cluded not only a possible political and diplo- 
matic rapprochement with West Germany 
(encouraged by Bonn’s repudiation of the 
Munich agreement of 1938) originating 
within the Dubcek regime, but also the pros- 
pect of a large hard-currency loan from West 
Germany that might set the stage for a radi- 
cal reorientation of Czechoslovakia’s trade 
from the Soviet Union and East Europe to 
Western countries. The fact that such a 
rearrangement of trade relations coincided 
with Czech economic interests and was indis- 
pensable for economic recovery served to 
reinforce the Soviet fear that a change in 
trade relations would soon be followed by 
significant alterations in Czechoslovakia’s po- 
litical and ideological alignments. 

Furthermore, when Soviet leader Leonid 
Brezhnev’s mission to save Czech Premier 
Antonin Novotny failed in December, 1967, 
and particularly after Novotny’s suspension 
from the party and the discrediting of the 
secret police by the Dubcek regime, Czech 
opinion on foreign policy became bolder and 
—from the Soviet point of view—outrageous. 
A prominent Czech general challenged Soviet 
domination of the Warsaw Pact command 
structure;° others called for a reexamination 
of Czechoslovakia’s role in the Warsaw Pact 
Organization; while still others demanded 


7 This was the crux of the warnings in the Dres- 
den and Warsaw statements and a major reason 
given for the necessity of intervention in Pravda, 
August 22, 1968. 

8 Moscow feared that not only Prague but other 
Eastern European states might be attracted by the 
blandishments of West Germany’s “new Eastern 
Policy,” which became a focus of Soviet attack. 

® Lt. General Vaclav Prchlik, head of the Mili- 
tary Department of the Central Committee of the 
Czech Communist Party. z 


that future Czech foreign policy be based on 
Czech national interests and not on the inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union, other Communist 
states or the world Communist movement. 
Some even called for a frankly “neutralist” 
policy. 

The decisive factor in a sharply divided 
Soviet leadership may well have been the real 
fear that Ulbricht would not be able to resist 
the pressures for liberalization in East Ger- 
many that would inevitably be generated if 
Dubcek were successful in resisting Soviet 
pressures. Greater internal autonomy in East 
Germany would inevitably result in further 
popular pressures for an independent re- 
examination of East Germany’s role as a sepa- 
rate state bound in permanent vassalage to 
Russia. Under these conditions, the Soviet 
Union would be ccnfronted with a crisis of 
incalculable magnitude. The situation might 
spin out of control and result in a reunited 
Germany that would fundamentally alter the 
entire balance of power in Europe and con- 
jure up the nightmare of another German 
march to the East. At best, an autonomous 
East Germany would sap Soviet energies and 
constitute a permanent drain on Soviet power, 
resources and nerves, 

One might even make out a case that the 
desperate and hasty disavowal of the Brati- 
slava agreement was actually triggered not so 
much by Dubcek’s refusal or inability to 
satisfy some reputed secret commitment to 
arrest liberalization but rather by Ulbricht’s 
unexpected gesture of reconciliation with 
West Germany made soon after his disagree- 
able meeting with Dubcek and just a few days 
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Pointing out that the “old imperial principle of divide and rule” applies to 
Soviet policies in the Arab world, this article shows how “Russia stands to 
gain more by exploiting the weaknesses and the special circumstances of individ- 
ual Arab states than by dealing with a stronger unified organism” 


Soviet Policy in the Middle East 


By GEorGE LENCZOWSKI 
Professor of Political Science, University of California at Berkeley 


EGINNING IN 1955, the Soviet Union 
undertook an offensive of rapproche- 
ment with the countries of the Middle 


East. This offensive was aimed primarily at 
the Arab states, but it encompassed also such 
non-Arab countries as Turkey, Iran and 
Afghanistan. Soviet progress in the North- 
ern Tier was slower because Turkey and 
Iran, mindful of Russian aggressiveness in the 
first postwar decade, were suspicious of Soviet 
motives and preferred to link themselves to 
the West through such multilateral instru- 
ments as the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) and the Baghdad Pact (sub- 
sequently CENTO). 

In contrast, 
successes in the Arab world, especially be- 
tween 1955 and 1957. The Soviet-Egyptian 
arms deal and the Suez crisis marked high 
points in the Soviet policy of building friend- 
ship with the Arabs. 
Arab-Israeli war and the resulting complica- 
tions in Arab-Western relations provided an- 
other opportunity for the Soviet Union to 
increase its influence and stature in the 
Middle East. 
more pronounced than it was during the Suez 
crisis of 1956. 
U.S.S.R. and the United States both ranged 
themselves against the combined Anglo- 
French and Israeli aggression, in 1967 Russia 
enjoyed a monopoly of pro-Arab posture. 

In a more general sense, the decade of 
the 1960’s has been characterized by intensive 


Russia scored considerable 


A decade later, the 


This time its success was even 


While. at that time the 


Soviet penetration of the Middle East in the 
political, economic and cultural sectors. This 
penetration has been aided by a number of 
factors, of which the following could be 
identified as most significant: 
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(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(£) 


(g) 


(h) 


putting its emphasis on peaceful coexistence, 
Soviet policy avoided violence and threats; 
the Soviet Union displayed a marked will- 
ingness to deal with the established Middle 
Eastern governments regardless of their hue, 
while at the same time de-emphasizing its 
support for local Communist parties; 

major efforts were made to identify Russia 
with Arab nationalist aspirations; the strug- 
gle against Zionism, imperialism and feudal- 
ism became standard catchwords of both the 
Arab and Soviet political vocabularies ; 
Russia was willing and able to respond to 
the urgent quest of Middle East govern- 
ments for speedy development irrespective 
of the political structure of the recipient 
countries; 

Socialist trends in some states, expressed in 
the expansion of the public sectors of na- 
tional economies, were conducive to closer 
links between Russia and the Middle Eastern 
“clients” inasmuch as they led to an en- 
larged volume of government-to-government 
transactions; 

the weakening of the United States alliance 
system (both NATO and CENTO) was- 
enhancing the Soviet opportunities of pene- 
tration; 

the diversion of the major American effort 
to the war- in Vietnam weakened the rela- 
tive position of the United States in the 
Middle East, thereby strengthening Russia’s 
influence; 

a dramatic loss of United States influence in 


the Arab world on account of the Arab- 
Israeli war of June, 1967, worked to the 
direct advantage of the Soviet Union. 


In its policy of penetration, the U.S.S.R. 
was seconded by other countries of the Soviet 
bloc. Numerous aid-and-trade transactions 
and cultural cooperation agreements con- 
cluded between Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, East Germany, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
on the one hand, and the countries of the 
Middle East, on the other, greatly added to 
the overall cumulative effect. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SOVIET PENETRATION 

In spite of the intensity of the Soviet pene- 
tration, none of the Soviet Union’s Middle 
Eastern partners was ever linked to it by an 
alliance. From the formal point of view, all 
Soviet transactions were conducted with gov- 
ernments which were either neutralist (most 
of the Arab states and Afghanistan) or allied 
to the West (Turkey and Iran). However, 
behind the facade of formal neutralism, cer- 
tain Arab countries, most notably the United 
Arab Republic, were in fact rather closely 
aligned with the Soviet Union on most major 
issues of foreign policy. An attempt to mea- 
sure the intensity of Soviet penetration might, 
therefore, lead to the following tentative cate- 
gorization in a descending order from high to 
low: 


1. political ties and arms aid (the U.A.R., Syria, 
Iraq, Algeria, Yemen) ; 

2. political ties and economic assistance (the 
U.A.R., Syria, Iraq, Algeria, Yemen); 

3. economic assistance but no political ties (Iran, 
Afghanistan, Turkey) ; 

4, arms aid but no political ties (Iran, Sudan). 


Some clarification of the terms used here 
may be in order. “Economic assistance” em- 
braces a wide spectrum of transactions which 
may include cash credits, long-range loans at 
a low interest rate, direct Soviet participation 
in major construction projects and barter 
agreements. Soviet preference has generally 
been to assist, through direct participation, in 
major—sometimes monumental—works, such 
as big river dams, steel plants and similar 
basic infrastructural ventures. But occasion- 
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ally Russia would also undertake a major 
consumption project provided it had a 
proper publicity value (such as paving streets 
in Kabul). Generally, Soviet economic as- 
sistance has tendec to be directed toward in- 
dustrial objectives, but agriculture has not 
been altogether neglected, as evidenced by 
Soviet aid in erecting silos in Iran and regu- 
lating certain rivers. In recent years, i.e., 
beginning with the mid-1960’s, Russia began 
modest expansion in the oil sector by conclud- 
ing exploration or pipeline construction con- 
tracts with such countries as Iran, Syria and 
Iraq. ; 

The term “arms aid” similarly embraces 
a variety of transactions ranging from barter 
deals (arms for cotton in Egypt), through 
other forms of payment to outright grants. 
Both the economic assistance and the arms 
aid have involved the participation of Soviet 
experts—civil and military. Scant informa- 
tion about the activities of these technicians 
and officers seems to indicate that their con- 
tacts with local populations are restricted to 
the transaction of essential business with their 
opposite numbers; that there is little or no 
socializing; and that they have not been 
caught engaging in any obvious propaganda 
or indoctrination activity. In fact, it would 
appear that the relative isolation of these 
Soviet-imported communities (experts are 
sometimes accompanied by their families) 
has been imposed upon them by Soviet 
authorities out of fear of having them “con- 
taminated” by the “bourgeois” ways and 
thinking still prevalent even among the So- 
cialist bureaucrats of certain recipient coun- 
tries. 

On the military side, “arms aid” should 
also be understood to encompass the training 
of Middle Eastern, particularly Arab, officers 
in the use of more sophisticated weaponry in 
Russia or the Soviet satellite states. The most 
pronounced type of military assistance is in 
the form of Soviet airplanes and pilots, units 
of the Soviet navy, or crews handling missile 
sites in the recipient countries. Thus far, 
there has been no firm evidence of the Rus- 
sians or satellite nationals having shared in 
actual military operations, in spite of the 
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rumors about the activity of Soviet pioi in 
the civil war in Yemen. 

Soviet “cultural” penetration may be re- 
garded almost as a misnomer because there 
has really been no significant export of Soviet 
proletarian culture to the countries of the 
Middle East. What little activity there is has 
usually taken two forms: it has consisted 
either in sponsoring occasional lectures, con- 
certs and art exhibits by Soviet scholars and 
artists (with fairly negligible impact on the 
target groups in the Middle East), or in mak- 
ing scholarships available for Middle Eastern 
students in Russia and the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. Regardless of country or social class, 
Arabs, Iranians and Turks still prefer United 
States or European films, books and illus- 
trated magazines (if admitted by local cen- 
sorship). By the same token, young girls in 
those countries follow “decadent” patterns of 
miniskirts, bikinis, lipstick and discotheque 
addiction rather than the models set by squat, 
hard working and drably dressed Soviet 


` women. 


In contrast, scholarships offered by Soviet 
and East European institutions of higher 
learning make an impact upon the education 
—particularly technical—of substantial num- 
bers of young men, especially from Arab 
countries. There is no conclusive evidence 
that such educational experience in the East- 
ern bloc has resulted in massive conversions 
to Communist ideology. In fact, there is some 
evidence of the opposite result. For example, 
Iraqi students studying engineering in Odessa 
protested to the Iraqi embassy in Moscow 
against the attempt to introduce into their 
curriculum a course on the history of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union as 
irrelevant to their academic objectives and 
as a possible device of indoctrination. As a 
result, Soviet authorities abandoned the idea. 

It would be obviously improper to disre- 
gard the presence of the local Communist 
parties in the Arab countries and in Iran. 
Generally outlawed, they tend to operate in 
secrecy but in some cases, notably in Syria, 
Iraq and Lebanon, they have (depending on 
the period and the circumstances) operated 
almost openly. However, their existence 
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antedates the intensive Soviet policy of: pene- 


-` tration and their fortunes are not invariably 


linked with the success of Russian dealings 
with the established governments. In fact, 
sometimes closer government-to-government 
relations have had an adverse effect on the 
growth of the local Communist movements. 
Perhaps the closest point to real ideological 
penetration has occurred when ‘the ruling 
parties of Russia and Syria (i.e. the C.P.S.U. 
and the Ba’ath) have organized mutual visits 
of their representative groups to discuss their 
ideological and organizational problems. It 
is not unlikely that in a dialogue of this sort 
the discovered similarity of approaches of the 
two parties on a number of issues might result 
in a greater tolerance toward communism on 
the part of the Ba’ath, although again firm 
evidence on this matter is lacking. 


U.S.S.R. AND TURKEY AND IRAN 


Between 1966 and 1968, relations between 
the Soviet Union and Turkey and Iran 
showed a marked improvement. Not only 
were previous threats and hostile propaganda 
campaigns abandoned, but many positive 
steps were taken. While a detente and coop- 
eration were characteristic of the new Soviet 
policy toward both southern neighbors, major 
successes could be registered particularly in 
Soviet dealings with Iran. In 1966 a compre- 
hensive Soviet-Iranian agreement provided 
for Soviet assistance in erecting a steel plant 
and a metallurgical complex in the vicinity 
of Isfahan, a provincial capital located in the 
center of Iran, remote from the traditional 
sphere of Russian influence in the north. 
The agreement also pledged Soviet assistance 
in the construction of grain elevators through- 
out Iran, joint regulation of the border rivers 
of Aras and Atrak, and aid in a number of 
other industrial projects. Payment for the 
steel plant was to be effected by supplies of 
natural gas from Iran’s southern oil fields, 
which in turn would be conveyed to the So- 
viet Union’s Caucasian border by a pipeline 
to be constructed partly by Iran and partly 
by the Soviet Union. 

Hand-in-hand with this basic agreement 
went complementary deals concluded with 
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Rumania (Iranian oil for a $131-million trac- 
tor factory to be built in Tabriz), Czecho- 
slovakia (a $100-million generator factory to 
be constructed by Skoda works), and other 
East European countries, generally providing 
for barter-type transactions. Furthermore, 
for the first time since the abortive attempt 
in 1946, the Soviet Union made its entry into 
the Iranian oil sector. On April 15, 1967, the 
National Iranian Oil Company and the 
U.S.S.R. reached an agreement giving the 
Soviet Union the right to explore and drill 
for oil in certain areas outside the territory 
exploited by the Western-owned consortium. 

An interesting innovation in Soviet-Iranian 
relations was the conclusion, on February 9, 
1967, of an arms agreement worth $110 mil- 
lion. Russia undertook to provide armored 
troop carriers, trucks and anti-aircraft guns in 
exchange for light goods. This was the first 
time that a country linked to a Western de- 
fense system became a recipient of Soviet 
military equipment. This agreement was 
symbolic of gradual Iranian emancipation 
from the United States-sponsored system of 
political and military guarantees. It was 
based on the conviction of Iran’s ruling group 
that strict ties with the West should be re- 
laxed inasmuch as the Soviet Union ceased 
to present an immediate threat to Iran. This 
view of the Soviet Union stemmed from the 
Iranian evaluation of Soviet internal changes 
since Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, and 
Soviet preoccupation with China. Thus, 
Iranian policy underwent a modification: it 
began stressing the economic aspects of 
CENTO while playing down the military, 
without, however, repudiating the alliance in 
any formal way. This new mood in Soviet- 


Iranian relations was enhanced by Soviet’ 


Premier Alexei Kosygin’s visit to Iran in 
April, 1968, to be followed by the state visit 
of the Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi to the 
Soviet Union in September. 

Similarly, Turkish-Soviet relations took a 
friendlier turn after 1966, partly because 
Turkish appraisal of the Soviet reality and 
motives coincided with the Iranian and partly 
as a reaction to the much-criticized American 
neutrality in the Turkish-Greek conflict over 


Cyprus. Kosygin’s visit to Ankara in Decem- 
ber, 1966, the signing of border settlement 
protocols and economic cooperation agree- 
ments, and the return visit of Turkish Pre- 
mier Suleiman Demirel in Russia in Septem- 
ber, 1967, marked the steps in the normaliza- 
tion of Turkish-Soviet relations. Commenting 
on his visit to Moscow upon his return, De- 
mirel stated that “the traces of hostility” in 
their mutual relations have been eliminated. 
Not unlike Iran, Turkey maintained her alli- 
ance ties with the West through NATO, 
CENTO, and the bilateral security agree- 
ment with the United States. However, the 
presence of a sizable American military es- 
tablishment on Turkish soil caused certain 
anti-American manifestations in the summer 
of 1968, thus further strengthening the linger- 
ing neutralist trends to Russia’s implicit ad- 
vantage. i 


SOVIET RELATIONS WITH THE 
ARAB WORLD 

Soviet relations with the Arabs have to 
some extent been conditioned by the nature 
of the Arab political-systems. Thus, invari- 
ably, Russia would maintain closer and more 
friendly relations with the states of the Arab 
revolutionary camp (the U.A.R., Syria, Iraq, 
Algeria, Republican Yemen, and more re- 
cently the People’s Republic of South Ye- 
men) than with the right-wing monarchies or 
such “neutrals? as Lebanon, Tunisia and 
Sudan. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the political conservatism or monarchical 
structure of certain Arab states have not, per 
se, deterred the Soviet Union from maintain- 
ing or seeking to maintain diplomatic and 
economic relations with them. The Soviet 
Union has embassies in Jordan, Kuwait, 
Libya and Morocco. The Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia has thus far been the only Arab state 
steadfastly refusing to open diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow despite the latter’s infor- 
mal solicitations. 

Soviet transactions with the “neutral” 
Arab camp (in terms of inter-Arab align- 
ments) have varied from trade relations with 
Lebanon, through cultural relations with the 
guided democracy of Tunisia (the June 22, 
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1967, agreement), to arms aid to Sudan ‘(the 
September, 1967, negotiations in Khartoum). 

The main thrust of Soviet endeavors, how- 
ever, has been directed toward the cementing 
of political friendship with the Arab military 
dictatorships born of coups and revolutions. 
Egypt has been the principal target since the 
1955 so-called Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms 
deal (later publicly acknowledged to repre- 
sent a Soviet-Egyptian agreement) and 
U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s at- 
tack against the Western-sponsored Baghdad 
Pact. Soviet diplomatic support to Cairo 
during the Suez crisis coupled with the under- 
taking to build the high Aswan Dam consti- 
tuted the highlights of Russia’s politico-eco- 
nomic offensive. From that time on, Soviet 
-ties with Egypt, through arms supplies, barter 
deals and support of various development 
projects, have been steadily maintained and 
strengthened. Because of the firm grip of 
Nasser’s government on the domestic situa- 
tion, this close friendship with Russia and the 
Soviet bloc did not result in the growth of 
communism in Egypt. But the prestige ac- 
cruing to the Soviet Union through its deal- 
ings with a leading Arab nationalist country 
did have an encouraging effect on the growth 
and influence of Gommunist movements in 
other countries of the revolutionary camp, 
especially Syria and Iraq and, to some extent, 
in Jordan as well. 7 

Egypt’s ambitious development programs 
together with her militant Pan-Arab policy 
and experimentation with socialism produced 
serious economic strains and an unceasing 
need for foreign economic assistance. Al- 
though Egypt (later the U.A.R.) did not 
limit her search for aid and credits to the 
Soviet bloc and availed herself both of United 
States surplus food assistance and West Euro- 
pean credits, her main provider was the 
U.S.S.R. This in turn created a degree of 
Egyptian dependence on the Soviet Union— 


economic, technical, military and ultimately , 


political—which to a large extent contra- 
dicted Nasser’s claim of having achieved the 
full emancipation of his country from foreign 
control. It would be more accurate to say 
that Egypt freed herself politically from the 


' South Arabia and Africa. 
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remnants of British tutelage to fall under an 
increasing Soviet influence. 

This influence was particularly enhanced 
as a result of the June, 1967, war. The de- 
struction of the U.A.R. army, together with 
its equipment and most of its airplanes, 
opened the floodgate to massive Soviet arms 
supplies. Egypt not only became a target 
for Soviet penetration but began playing an 
ever-increasing role as a transit route and 
staging point for Soviet ventures in Yemen, 
While thus reap- 
ing political benefits from the crisis of 1967, 
the Soviet Union suffered also the incon- 
venience of being denied (along with other 
nations) the use of the Suez Canal. In 


. purely strategic terms due to the war in 


Vietnam, the continuous passage through the 
canal would probably benefit the Soviet 
Union more than the United States and its 
Western allies. 

Substantial Soviet effort was also exerted 
in Syria after 1957 and in Iraq after the revo- 
lution of 1958. In both cases, Russia under- 
took to supply quantities of arms and to assist 
in a variety of development projects. Eco- 
nomic and technical penetration of Syria by 
the Soviet bloc countries was especially 
noticeable. An oil refinery at Homs was con- 
structed by a Czechoslovak firm in the late 
1950’s, while in 1967 Russia undertook to 
assist in the development of Syrian oilfields in . 
the Jezira province (Karachuk and Rum- 
aylan). Even more important was the agree- 
ment reached on December 27, 1967, whereby 
the Soviet Union undertook to supervise the 
construction of the Euphrates Dam. In con- 
trast to Egypt, this cordiality in Soviet-Syrian 
relations was partly reflected in the more 
favorable treatment accorded to Syria’s do- 
mestic Communists. In 1967, Syria’s leading 
Communist, Khaled Bakdash, was not only 
allowed to return from exile in the Soviet 
Union but also to make public statements and 
grant press interviews. By the same token, 
there were two members of Syria’s cabinet 
in 1967 who were regarded as members of — 
or closely affiliated with—Syria’s Communist 
party. A brief visit to Damascus paid in 
July, 1967, by Soviet President N. V. Pod- 
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gorny was indicative of the Soviet desire to 
take full advantage of Syria’s pro-Soviet and 
anti-American mood in the wake of the Arab- 
Israeli war. 

Soviet endeavors in Iraq have followed a 
similar pattern. Assisted by its European 
satellites, the Soviet Union concluded with 
Iraq a number of economic, cultural and 
arms aid agreements, including an oil agree- 
ment of December, 1967. In spite of these 
similarities, however, Iraqi-Soviet relations 
differed in five important respects from the 
Soviet-Syrian pattern: 


(a) the excesses committed by the overconfident 
Iraqi Communist party during the era of 
Abdul Karim Kassim in 1959 alienated 
many hitherto vacillating elements from 
communism and, implicitly, from Moscow; 

(b) the Soviet Union did not undertake in Iraq 
a project of a magnitude comparable to the 
Aswan or Euphrates Dams; 

(c) Iraq’s economy continued to have a close 
relationship to the West through the reve- 
nues derived from the operations of the 
Western-owned Iraq Petroleum Company; 

(d) the Kurdish problem in the north of Iraq, 
with an ever-present possibility of interfer- 
ence by outside powers (including Russia) 
added another note of caution to Iraqi-So- 
viet relations; 

(e) the Damascus maverick regime of left-wing 
Ba’ath (since February, 1966) has effectively 
isolated Syria from the West and from the 
Arab community of nations, thus inevitably 
drawing the country toward close ties with 
the Soviet bloc; except for a period of Kas- 
sim’s regime (1958-1959) no such isola- 
tion has occurred in Iraq’s relationship with 
the non-Communist and Arab nations. 


Soviet relations with Algeria and Re- 
publican Yemen followed the lines broadly 
traced in Egypt, Syria and Iraq. The same 
political vocabulary of common struggle 
against imperialism, Zionism and reaction 
was used, and similar offers of economic and 
arms aid were made and accepted. It is 
doubtful whether the Soviet Union could 
ever count on a position of near-monopoly of 
influence in Algeria as it did in Egypt and 
Syria because of Algeria’s close economic in- 
volvement with France. As for Yemen, 
Soviet penetration was intensified by the 
withdrawal of U.A.R. troops from Yemeni 


territory following the debacle in the June 
war in Sinai and the subsequent Saudi-Egyp- 
tian agreement (at the end of August, 1967). 
Soviet equipment and military advisers began 
increasingly to fill the gap left by the U.A.R. 
evacuation; their presence in Yemen has 
probably been a major factor in preventing 
the collapse of the Republican regime under 
a renewed tribal-royalist offensive. 

The Arab revclutionary camp has been 
identified with the slogans of Arab unity. 
Aware of the emotional impact of such slo- 
gans upon the Arab masses, the Soviet Union 
has generally paid lip service to the idea of 
Arab unity. Thus, in November, 1966, when 
Syria and the U.A.R. concluded a military 
cooperation pact, Soviet official comments 
spoke favorably of the “unity of progressive 
forces” in the Arab world. In reality, it is 
doubtful whether the U.S.S.R. really desired 
Arab unity. In fact, it gave indications of 
opposing it. In February, 1958, when Syria’s 
last parliament voted for union with Egypt, 
the only Communist deputy, Khaled Bakdash, 
cast a dissenting vote, went into hiding, and 
eventually appeared in Moscow to remain in 
exile until 1967. There is no reason to think 
that the old imperial principle of divide and 
rule does not apply to Soviet policies in the 
Arab world as well. Profiting from the na- 
tural tendency toward Arab revolutionary 
polycentrism, the U.S.S.R. stands to gain 
more by exploiting the weaknesses and the 
special circumstances of individual Arab, 
states than by dealing with a stronger unified 
organism. 


RUSSIA AND THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 

The essentials of the Arab-Israeli relation- 
ship have favored the Soviet position from the 
outset. In November, 1947, the Soviet Union 
cast its vote in the United Nations for the 
partition of Palestine, because the existence 
of a Jewish state in the midst of a hostile 
Arab world would inevitably provide a con- 
stant irritant in Arab-Western relations. The 
Soviet policy was not limited to voting in 
favor of the creation of Israel; it materially 
contributed to the entrenchment of Israel’s 
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independence by providing her—through 
clandestine channels—with arms during her 
war with the Arabs in 1948. By the same 
token, the U.S.S.R. was one of the first major 
powers to extend recognition to Israel within 
hours of the proclamation of her independ- 
ence. 

Assured that Israel was there to stay, the 
Soviet Union promptly aligned itself on the 
side of the Arabs, invariably supporting Arab 
nationalist aspirations, but never formally en- 
dorsing repeated Arab calls for the annihila- 
tion of the state of Israel. 

The Soviet Union played a significant role 
in the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. In the first 
place, it may be asserted that it had ma- 
terially contributed to the outbreak of the 
conflict in two ways: (a) by heavily arming 
the U.A.R. and Syria and thus assisting in 
the growth of. exaggerated self-confidence of 
the military rulers in Cairo and in Damascus; 
(b) by warning Syria of an impending Israeli 
invasion on the eve of the war, and thus 
setting in motion a politico-military chain 
reaction leading to U.A.R. President Nasser’s 
expulsion of the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF) from the U.A.R.’s territory. 

Once the war broke out, Soviet support to 
the Arab states was limited to verbal attacks 
against Israel. Soviet political leadership 
clearly resolved to avoid direct involvement 
and a possibility of armed confrontation with 
the United States; neither Nasser nor Israeli 
Prime Minister Levi Eshkol would be per- 
mitted to choose for the Soviet Union the 
time and place of a third world war. How- 
ever, the Russians did their utmost to give 
verbal support to the Arabs. In the U.N. de- 
bates, they were at one with the Arab delega- 
tions in ignoring the élements of provocation 
supplied by Nasser’s removal of UNEF from 
Sinai and by his announced blockade of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. -In fact, they made massive 
use of the U.N. deliberations to give maxi- 
mum publicity to their pro-Arab stand and 
to contrast it with the timid and vacillating 
policies of the United States. To give an 
even greater effect to this strategy, Premier 
Kosygin appeared personally in the United 
Nations, while, simultaneously, President 
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Podgorny paid visits to Cairo, Damascus and 
Baghdad. Personal involvement in this 
matter of the highest Soviet office-holders 
testified to the importance attached to the 
Middle East in Soviet global strategy. 

American press comments on Soviet poli- 
cies at that time inclined toward oversimpli- 
fied optimism by dwelling on two facts: (a) 
that the Soviet Union’s prestige had suffered 
because its arms supplied to the Arabs proved 
of no avail in the contest with the Israelis; 
(b) that it suffered a political defeat by 
having its strongly pro-Arab motion rejected 
by the U.N. General Assembly. In the light 
of subsequent developments, these opinions 
appear unwarranted. Soviet proposals in the 
U.N. were made not for the purpose of being 
accepted by the majority (which the Soviet 
delegation knew was unrealistic), but with 
an eye to the maximum publicity advantage 
to be derived from their one-sided tenor. As 
for the defeat of Soviet arms, it was not the 
arms but the Egyptians and Syrians using 
them who were defeated. 

This was not inconsistent with long-range 
Soviet policy objectives in the region. It 
created among the Arabs a sense of deep 
frustration coupled with a sense of alienation 
from the United States and invariably drove 
many of them into the proffered Soviet em- 
brace. -Furthermore, Russia immediately 
offered to—and did—replace most of the de- 
stroyed weapons, equipment and planes with 
new ones. At the same time, the Arab gov- 
ernments were offered critical suggestions 
from Moscow on how to replace their officer 
corps' by a new one whose social origins would 
assure a greater class harmony with ‘ordinary 
soldiers. Another lesson to be learned by the 
Arabs was that to use the new weapons effec- 
tively, they would have to rely more com- 
pletely on expert Soviet advice. 


(Continued on page 303) 
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Discussing possible Soviet moves in Southeast Asia, this author points to “a 
budding Soviet concern over a two-front threat that may be posed by Red China 
and West Germany in the not-too-distant future.” 


Soviet Russia and Southeast Asia 


By Joun R. THOMAS 
Research Associate, Research Analysis Corporation 


HE CURRENT SOVIET involvement in 

Southeast Asia has been in part 

voluntary and in part the result of de- 
velopments beyond Soviet control—shaped 
in the main by events in Vietnam. What 
started out primarily as voluntary involve- 
ment based on the ideological imperative of 
supporting the “national liberation” war in 
Vietnam has been transformed largely into 
a great-power goal of expanding the Soviet 
role in Southeast Asia. The original Soviet 
intention of advancing the world Communist 
cause has acquired a new objective: forcing 
the United States off the Asiatic mainland 
and thwarting what the Soviets describe as 
Red China’s imperialist ambitions. 

In Josef Stalin’s time, Southeast Asia was 
virtually ignored because of Stalin’s concen- 
tration on consolidating the Soviet hold on 
East Europe and arranging a favorable posi- 
tion for the Soviets elsewhere in Asia, par- 
ticularly in China. 

The relative neglect of Southeast Asia by 
the Soviets in the early post-World War IT 
years was further encouraged by Stalin’s ide- 
ologically rigid bipolar view of the world: 
those who were not completely and without 
deviation on the side of the Soviets were, in 
Stalin’s view, against them. By definition this 
meant not only the explicit enemy—the capi- 
talist nations in North America and Europe 
—hbut also their “lackeys” in the third world, 
the newly-emerging nations. Thus Stalin’s 
view militated against any Soviet policy in 
Southeast Asia except one of subverting the 
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non-Communist regimes in the area. In con- 
trast, Nikita Khrushchev reversed Stalin’s 
policy and made possible a positive approach, 


` trying to gain Soviet influence in Southeast 


Asia, including an influence on the indigen- 
ous non-Communist regimes. The Soviet 
effort took the form of economic assistance to 
some of the countries in the area, e.g., Burma 
and Indonesia, and political espousal of their 
imagined or justified grievances in those cases 
in which they were, in Soviet terms, “fighting 
to throw off the last remnants of colonial 
rule.” 

In Khrushchev’s early days, the Soviet ob- 
jective was unidimensional: to expel the West 
or to reduce its influence in Southeast Asia. 
But with the rise of the Sino-Soviet dispute, 
Soviet policy in the underdeveloped world 
has acquired another dimension: to under- 
mine Red China’s rivalry and thwart her am- 
bitions. This is particularly true in South- 
east Asia, where the Soviet Union is tempted 
to meddle in Red China’s “backyard” in par- 
tial retribution for Chinese intrusion in East 
Europe—the Soviet backyard. The Soviets 
have not forgotten Chinese Premier Chou En- 
la’’s “mediation” during the 1956 unrest in 
East Europe and the subsequent Chinese en- 
couragement of the East European nations 
—e.g., Albania and Rumania—to break from 
the Soviet fold. (The Chinese have even 
tried to exploit the Soviet Union’s current 
problems with Czechoslovakia.) 

Hence, after virtual neglect of Southeast 
Asia under Stalin, the Soviet Union acquired 
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a new interest in the area under Khrushchev. 


This interest flagged momentarily during 
Khrushchev’s final months in power. 
cause of Soviet setbacks in mobilizing the 
Asian Communist parties against Red China, 
in mid-1964 Khrushchev was in the process 
of writing off a Soviet role in Southeast Asia. 
This applied to North Vietnam in particular, 
which seemed to be adhering to Red China’s 
strategy of armed struggle instead of the less 
violent parliamentary route advocated by the 
Soviets. 

After Khrushchev’s ouster, the new Soviet 
leadership reversed Khrushchev’s policy of 
writing off Vietnam and revived Soviet in- 
terest in the area. The current Soviet in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia seems out of 
proportion to the intrinsic worth of South- 
east Asia to the Soviets in comparison with 
their interests elsewhere, particularly in 
Europe.! 


CHANGED PERSPECTIVE 


This seeming paradox of heavy involve- 
ment in a relatively peripheral area is ac- 
counted for by the fact that Soviet policy to- 
ward Southeast Asia is increasingly being 
shaped by a changed perspective. Two factors 
account for the change. Nuclear technology 
has made the unbridled use of force—includ- 
ing unrestrained Soviet support of “national 


1 In February, 1966, the Soviet Politbureau 
member A. N. Shelepin, during a visit to Hanoi, re- 
minded the North Vietnamese that the primary 
Soviet burden—and by implication Soviet interest 
—was in Europe. This reminder could hardly have 
been welcome to the North Vietnamese in the face 
of the escalation by the United States that included 
bombing North Vietnam at the very time that 
Shelepin was enumerating Soviet priorities. In- 
deed, it is most instructive that the Soviets were 
willing to run the risk of North Vietnamese dis- 
pleasure, in the midst of fighting for influence in 
Hanoi against the Chinese, to make what most 
certainly was an unpalatable point in the eyes of 
Hanoi. 

2 For a discussion of the impact of nationalism 
and technology on Soviet policy, see the present 
author’s “Technology and Nationalism” in Survey, 
October, 1967. 

3 The Soviets have charged the Chinese with try- 
ing to prolong the Vietnam conflict in order to ad- 
vance China’s own interests. (This charge is con- 
tained, for example, in a Radio Moscow broadcast 
of July 24, 1968.) The Soviets have noted in this 
context that the Chinese interest includes war be- 
tween the United States and the Soviets. 
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liberation” wars—dangerous to the Soviets, 
despite the vast increase in Soviet military 
might. Second, the centrifugal forces of na- 
tionalism have proven stronger than the com- 
mon ideology the Soviets hoped would enable 
them to unite and lead all “oppressed peo- 
ples.” These developments have led the 
Soviet Union to behave increasingly like a 
traditional great power.’ 

Other events have given impetus to such a 
great power policy. The Soviets believe that 
the Vietnamese conflict has made the United 
States unpopular in Southeast Asia, insofar 
as the war is viewed as a United States assault 
on Asian nationalism. At the same time, 
Maoist extremism, directed in part against 
Southeast Asia, has alarmed Red China’s 
neighbors. As a result, the Soviets can view 
Vietnam as a splendid opportunity to exploit 
the conflict against both the United States 
and Red China (as part of the great power 
imperative) and at the same time, to further 
the ideological imperative of supporting a na- 
tional liberation war. North Vietnam’s im- 
portance as the key to Southeast Asia has 
been heightened, in the Soviet view, by the 
decimation of the Indonesian Communist 
party (P.K.I.) in 1965. Until then, as the 
largest party in the non-Communist world, 
the P.K.I. seemed to offer bright prospects 
for a major Communist victory in Southeast 
Asia, far outranking even Vietnam. 

But Soviet policy in Southeast Asia, like 
that of the United States and Red China, 
has run afoul of a Vietnamese conflict wider 
than was anticipated. Indeed, the increasing 
intensity and scope of the conflict, while sur- 
facing additional opportunities for advancing 
Soviet influence at the expense of the United 
States and Red China, have at the same time 
posed dangers to Soviet interests. A prime 
danger is the possibility of a United States- 
Soviet confrontation either because of errors 
in judgment by Hanoi, the United States, or 
the Soviets themselves, or even because of 
deliberate efforts by the Chinese to embroil 
the Soviets in a conflict with the United 
States.’ 

Consequently, the growing importance of 
Vietnam to Soviet policy in Southeast Asia 
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makes it essential to note not only the present 
Soviet attitude toward the Vietnamese con- 
flict, but Soviet preferences for its ultimate 
outcome. 


SOVIET EVALUATION OF 
PREFERRED OUTCOMES 

The Soviets share with the United States 
and local nations in Asia—including North 
Vietnam—an interest in preventing Red 
China’s domination of the Asiatic mainland. 
This provides the main basis for Soviet-North 
Vietnamese relations in Southeast Asia vis- 
a-vis Red China. Although the Soviets are 
equally concerned with United States policy 
and actions in the area, their immediate con- 
cern is centered more on the short-run threat 
that the United States poses to the survival 
of a, Communist state—North Vietnam— 
which the Soviets are committed to defend 
against her overthrow by the United States. 
The Soviets are concerned less that in the 
long run the United States will be able to 
dominate the Asian mainland than that Red 
China may. Indeed, the Soviets view United 
States actions in Vietnam to date as a desper- 
ate attempt by the United States to retain a 
toehold on the Asiatic mainland.‘ 

In this context, Soviet actions in Vietnam 
have been and in the short run will be gov- 
erned by the following major considerations. 
Given the strategic nuclear superiority of the 
United States and the threat this poses to 
Soviet national security, the Soviet Union 
seeks to avoid a showdown with the United 
States, particularly over a peripheral area like 
Vietnam. At the same time, the Soviet 
Union wants to avert having an indigenous 


4 The Soviets believe this effort will be beyond 
the ultimate capability of the United States, given 
the geopolitical factors arrayed against it. As early 
as 1965, the Soviets asserted that the United States 
could not win in Vietnam even if it tripled its mili- 
tary buildup over 1965. (See Pravda, August 1, 
1965). In effect, the Soviets question United 
States “staying power” in Vietnam in political 
terms, i.e., they doubt the United States can resist 
pressure to withdraw from Vietnam from public 
opinion at home and abroad. 

5 Indeed, the Soviets have taken note of critics 
of United States policy in Vietnam who maintain 
that United States overinvolvement there has left it 
powerless to meet such Soviet moves as the crush- 
ing of liberalization in Czechoslovakia. 


Communist victory in Vietnam achieved in a 
way that validates Red China’s strategy for 
winning “People’s Wars.” This is an im- 
portant consideration: Vietnam has been 
made a test case in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
between the more cautious and gradualist 
Soviet approach and the more aggressive 
strategy advocated by the Chinese. Beyond 
this, the Soviet attitude on Vietnam is shaped 
by an overriding interest in preventing this 
conflict from disrupting higher Soviet priori- 
ties elsewhere, primarily in Europe. (Czecho- 
slovak developments have increased the im- 
portance of Soviet attention in Europe.) 
Thus the Soviets undoubtedly wish the 
United States to become so involved in Viet- 
nam that it will be too preoccupied to block 
the advancement of Soviet objectives else- 
where.’ 

Because of the foregoing considerations, 
Soviet interests would be best served by a 
stalemate in Vietnam that would pave the 
way for ultimate Communist victory. Such 
a situation would meet most Soviet require- 
ments: it would avoid a further heightening 
of tensions in Vietnam to a point that could 
ultimately force heavier, direct Soviet in- 
volvement and thus risk a nuclear showdown 
with the United States; it would prevent a 
quick Communist victory (which the Soviets 
believe is unattainable in the near future be- 
cause of the massive United States effort) 
that could be used by Red China to confirm 
her strategy of no compromise or negotiations 
with the United States (as opposed to strat- 
egy advocated by the Soviets) ; it would—be- 
cause it would leave the Vietnamese embro- 
glo temporarily unresolved — keep the 
United States and Red China engaged 
against each other and thus prevent either 
from directing full attention to blocking or 
undermining Soviet interests; it would keep 
open the possibility of a gradual Communist 
victory in Vietnam, e.g., through a coalition 
government, and would thus accord more 
closely with the Soviet-advocated nonviolent 
strategy than with Red China’s advocacy of a 
solely violent approach and its risks of trigger- 
ing a United States military overreaction. 

In this connection, a prolonged stalemate 
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might see the Vietnamese Communists rely 
heavily, if not exclusively, on the Soviets for 
material assistance and (the Soviets hope) for 
political advice in order to achieve ultimate 
victory. 

The Soviets have calculated that in any 
protracted conflict their material superiority 
would enable them to support the Vietnamese 
Communists better than the Red Chinese 
could with their limited resources. A stale- 
mate in Vietnam would also presumably 
accord with a Soviet acquiescence to some 
short-run United States presence in Asia in 
order to distract and help contain Red China 
until the indigenous forces in the area—e.g., 
India and Japan—are strong enough to take 
over the containment function.” 

At that point, the Soviets could redirect 
their strategy once more to their earlier ar- 
ticulated goal of driving the United States 
out of Asia. Were the strategic balance be- 
tween the United States ‘and the Soviet 
Union to change in the Soviet favor, limited 
Chinese-United States involvement over Viet- 
nam in a prolonged stalemated situation 
would also permit the Soviets to exploit the 
situation elsewhere for gains in Europe.® 


6 During a recent trip to the Soviet Union, the 
present author heard a Soviet spokesman explicitly 
detail for a Soviet audience the material edge the 
Soviets had over Red China in assisting Vietnam. 
In the words of the spokesman, the Soviets could 
supply North Vietnam with the latest technology 
whereas the Chinese were fortunate if they could 
spare a few bullets and some rice, assuming they 
had a good crop. 

7 Soviet actions in Asia to date already reflect 
their China-containment policy. For example, their 
mediation efforts in the India-Pakistan dispute in 
1965 were directed as much to narrowing China’s 
influence in South Asia as to taking advantage of 
United States inability to play the mediator role. 
The same can be said of recent Soviet efforts to 
arrange an arms deal with Pakistan. 

8 Recent United States press reports suggest that 
the Soviets are making a determined effort to reach 
strategic parity with the United States and may 
already be near it. (See, eg., The New York 
Times, February 25, 1968.) 

9 Soviet views on the belief in a Communist 
victory in Vietnam were stated in “The Declara- 
tion of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. in Con- 
nection With the Aggression of United States in 
Vietnam.” (See Pravda, December 10, 1965.) 
This belief has been reiterated on numerous occa- 
sions thereafter, even in the face of escalating 
United States military action. 

10 Robert C. North, Moscow and Chinese Com- 
munists (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1953, 
Ist ed.), p. 222, 
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HOPE FOR A STALEMATE 


That the Soviets probably want a stalemate 
in Vietnam for the short run can be inferred 
from their diplomatic-political moves to date. 
In the last several years they attempted to in- 
fluence Hanoi to negotiate with the United 
States, either directly or by such means as the 
resumption of the Geneva Conference on 
Indochina, with the expectations that any 
negotiations would be a drawn-out process 
and would thereby exclude a quick military 
victory. (The lack of any major progress in 
the Paris talks between the United States and 
North Vietnam to date confirms this expecta- 
tion.) 

Moreover, the Soviets speak of ultimate 
Communist victory in Vietnam as if to sug- 
gest that they, at least, are willing to wait for 
such a victory in the future (implicitly on 
their terms) rather than to press for victory 
that may not be achievable now, and cer- 
tainly, in the face of Red China’s current 
rivalry and influence in Hanoi, not now on 
terms most favorable to Soviet interests.’ 

Indeed, it is possible that the Soviets do 
not want an outright Communist victory in 
Vietnam until they can secure maximum 
control or influence over the local Commu- 
nists. In the past, they have demonstrated 
their inclination to drag their feet or counsel 
delay in achieving Communist victories if 
these run counter to other objectives. This 
is best typified by their behavior in China in 
the late 1940’s. At that time, the Soviets 
tried to delay a Maoist victory because “the 
objective” conditions in Soviet eyes were not 
ripe for a Chinese victory..° It could be in- 
ferred, however, that Stalin did not want 
Mao (who had disregarded Soviet advice 
before) to win until he could secure greater 
control over Mao. The open eruption of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute in the early 1960’s rein- 
forced Soviet second thoughts on the Maoist 
victory. - 

History—in the form of Soviet reluctance 
fully to back a Communist party fighting -to 
gain power under conditions unfavorable to 
the Soviets—could repeat itself in Vietnam. 
Soviet reluctance could be engendered in 
particular if North Vietnamese President Ha 
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Chi Minh (who has greater freedom to call 
off the conflict because of his great stature 
both in Vietnam and in the Communist 
world) were replaced by a lesser figure. The 
latter might be unable to call a halt to the 
fighting, even if this seemed expedient to him 
and the Soviets, because of the pressure gen- 
erated by “war hawks” in the Hanoi leader- 
ship. Reportedly this faction has already agi- 
tated against any negotiations because, it 
maintains, the last time Hanoi agreed to a 
bargain (in 1954), it lost at the negotiating 
table what it had won on the battlefield.1* 

Then, too, Soviet reluctance to press for an 
immediate Communist victory in Vietnam 
has been engendered by its modified strategy 
for national liberation movements; unlike the 
Chinese, Soviet strategy has been modified to 
allow for both violent and nonviolent (the 
so-called “parliamentary”) seizure of power 
by Communist groups. Therefore, a stale- 
mate that would create political conditions 
for a possible victory at the polls can be justi- 
fied in Soviet eyes as one route to Communist 
power in South Vietnam. Soviet calculations 
on this score are reinforced by political con- 
ditions in South Vietnam: an unpopular 
South Vietnamese regime—unable to carry 
through necessary reforms—may eventually 
be forced to invite Communist participation 
in a coalition government. 

The Soviets have another perspective on 
the situation that goes beyond the immediate 
area of Vietnam. There is discernible a 
budding Soviet concern over a two-front 
threat that may be posed by Red China and 
West Germany in the not-too-distant future. 
In the Soviet view, such a threat could take 
the form of explicit or implicit political col- 
Jusion and, in Soviet eyes, could extend ulti- 


11 P. J. Honey, Communism in North Vietnam: 
Its Role in the Sino-Soviet Dispute (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1963), pp. 5-8. 

12 Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn (International Life), 
#10, October, 1964. For a more detailed and re- 
cent discussion of Soviet views on the Chinese 
threat to Soviet interests, and the German-Chinese 
combination, see the series by Ernst Henri, in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette), April 10 
and 17, 1968. 

18 Bernard K. Gordon, Dimensions of Conflict in 
Southeast Asia (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1966), pp. 46-63. 
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mately even to the military field. Such a 
threat would be particularly menacing if both 
Germany and China acquire sizable, or even 
modest, nuclear-missile capabilities. The two 
are already considered by the Soviets to be 
potential allies because both have lost terri- 
tory to the Russians.!? A radical redirection 
of the Soviet Union’s efforts to ensure its na- 
tional security interests could occur in antici- 
pation of such a threat. There are prece- 
dents for such a change: before the Nazi 
attack in 1941 the Soviets concluded a neu- 
trality pact with Japan to disarm the threat 
in the East; after the German onslaught, the 
Soviets reduced their ideological drive by clos- 
ing down the Comintern in order to pacify 
the West and promote the common goal of 
victory over Hitler. 

In the event of a two-front threat, Vietnam 
(whether before or after a local Communist 
victory) would in her own right undoubtedly 
play a relatively minor role in Soviet policy 
considerations: she does not border on the 
Soviet Union and would not, even if she 
openly joined Red China’s cause, pose a direct 
threat to Soviet national security. A Com- 
munist-dominated Vietnam would be impor- 
tant symbolically (but probably no more so 
than other members of the Communist world) 
for her pro-Peking or pro-Moscow orientation. 
Such an orientation, however, might be highly 
unstable or even academic, since Vietnam 
has her own strong regional ambitions, eS 
against Laos and Cambodia.% This un- 
doubtedly would place her ultimately in con- 
flict with Red China to the benefit of the So- 
viets. However, Vietnam’s ambitions would 
also rivet her attention locally to Southeast 
Asia to Soviet detriment, since Vietnam 
would then be useless as a partner in any 
Soviet shift of any efforts from Southeast 
Asia to areas of higher priority. 


POSSIBLE MODERATION 


However, the interest of the Soviets in 
Vietnam may be dampened by projected de- 
velopments in Southeast Asia. This could 
occur if the Chinese no longer make Vietnam 
a test case of proper strategy for national 
liberation movements, The Chinese could 
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be forced to moderate their own ambitions in 
Southeast Asia under pressure of events, e.g., 
successful United States military efforts in 
Vietnam (coupled with the danger to Red 
China’s own security if she entered the fray) 
or internal changes in Peking’s leadership. 
Such a moderation is not to be excluded as a 
possibility over the long run, particularly with 
a post-Maoist leadership. The Chinese have 
displayed flexibility in the past, even in situa- 
tions of higher priority such as the seizure of 
Taiwan and the offshore islands. On several 
occasions they called off probes in the Taiwan 
Straits area after encountering a firm reac- 
tion from the United States and Jack of sup- 
port from the Soviet Union.* 

That the Chinese have staked out a posi- 
tion for disengaging from Vietnam, if neces- 
sary, may be inferred from the September, 
1965, declaration of Marshal Lin Piao, Red 
China’s Defense Minister. In this, he re- 
ferred to the need for self-reliance by revolu- 
tionary forces such as the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong. In this context, he im- 
plied that Vietnam should not count on for- 
eign aid even from “Socialist countries which 
persist in revolution.”** This was a clear 
reference to the Red Chinese themselves 
rather than to the Soviets, inasmuch as the 
Chinese have accused the latter of having 
-abandoned the revolutionary cause around 


14 For discussion of cautious Soviet reaction that 
affected Chinese behavior in a crisis situation, see 
John R. Thomas, “The Limits of an Alliance: The 
Quemoy Crisis of 1958,” in Raymond Garthoff 
(ed.), Sino-Soviet Military Relations (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1966). 

15 Marshal Lin Piao, speech of September 2, 
1965, quoted in Samuel B. Griffith, Peking and 
People’s Wars (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., 1966), pp. 8-9. 

16 “Soviet-U.S. ‘Common Interests,’ ” Peking Re- 
view, February 8, 1966, pp. 9—10. 


17 For a discussion of how this key segment of the’ 


Soviet leadership views the events in Asia, see John 
R. Thomas, “The Soviet Military in Soviet Policy 
in Asia”? World Outlook Section, Washington Post, 
March 6, 1966. 

18 A Soviet military organ has spoken of the pres- 
ervation of “national independence” of each coun- 
try as one objective requiring joint action of bloc 
armed forces. See Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 
#22, November, 1966. The events in Czechoslo- 
vakia have demonstrated once more Soviet sensitiv- 
ity to threatened changes within the Communist 
world, even changes short of what the Soviets would 
perceive as an external threat to the survival of a 
Communist state, 
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the entire globe by their revisionist policy.*° 

Indeed, Lin Piao’s message may have been 
designed to anticipate possible Chinese dis- 
engagement in case the Vietcong are defeated 
in South Vietnam or in case North Vietnam 
is forced, or chooses, to make concessions at 
the negotiating table which are unacceptable 
to the Chinese. 

If the Chinese—with their greater direct 
interest in Vietnam because she is on their 
doorstep—have left themselves free to dis- 
engage from the area should the need arise, 
then the Soviets—further removed from the 
area—are unlikely to back North Vietnam in 
a situation dangerous enough to force the 
Chinese to back off. 

The Soviet Union’s cautious behavior to 
date reflects its reluctance to involve itself in 
the Vietnamese conflict in any way that might 
draw down on itself the United States atten- 
tion now riveted on the Chinese. This is 
particularly true of the Soviet military, who 
would bear the dangerous burden of imple- 
menting any direct and massive Soviet mili- 


tary involvement in Vietnam.’ To be sure, 


if the tide turned in the Communists’ favor 
because the United States decided to disen- 
gage or withdraw from Southeast Asia, the 
Soviets would be likely to get on the band- 
wagon by stepping up their role in order to 
have some postvictory influence in Hanoi. 
Alternatively, greater Soviet involvement 
may be triggered by any drastic changes in 
current United States objectives in Vietnam 
that would place the Soviets under severe 
pressure to demonstrate their basic commit- 
ment to the Communist cause. An example 
of a development in the Vietnamese context 
that could trigger a Soviet “visceral” reaction 
would be a United States shift from the pres- 
ent objective of fracturing Vietcong capabili- 
ties in the south to one of destroying and re- 
placing the Communist regime in the north. 


(Continued on page 302) 
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After discussing a number of factors acting to effect a détente between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, this writer shows that “. . . in the long run 
itis... external friction points which most seriously threaten the accommoda- 
tion process. The two most obvious friction points at present are Berlin and 


the Middle East.” 


United States - Soviet Relations: 
The Path to Accommodation 


By STEPHEN S. ANDERSON 
Associate Professor of Government, Windham College 


HE TERM “DETENTE” is frequently 

used to describe the state of United 

States-Soviet relations since the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962. Harold Nicol- 
son, the noted British diplomat, defined 
“détente” as simply a “relaxation of tension.” 
The existence of a détente between two 
powers does not mean that fundamental prob- 
lems in their relations have been solved. It 
does not mean that formal, or even informal, 
agreements have been reached between them. 
It in no way implies that the relaxed atmo- 
sphere is stable or permanent. 

Of course, problems may be solved, 
agreements reached, and a stable relation- 
ship achieved during a period of détente. 
But if and when these things occur, it is due 
not to the détente itself, but to the attitudes 
and skills of those who direct the foreign 
policies of the nations in question. A détente 
is a starting-point for conciliation and ac- 
commodation, not the product of these pro- 
cesses. 

The United States-Soviet détente will 
soon be entering its seventh year. Has any 
genuine accommodation taken place between 
the United States and the Soviet Union dur- 
ing this extended period of relaxation? Look- 
ing particularly at the events of the past 
year, a cautiously affirmative answer to this 
question can be suggested. 
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In evolving this position, five key questions 
should be considered. First, what are the 
underlying sources of tension between the 
United States and the Soviet Union? Sec- 
ond, what brought about the détente of the 
1960s? Third, what factors may have im- 
pelled the two superpowers to move beyond 
mere détente? Fourth, what evidence is 
there to support the thesis that such move- 
ment indeed occurred? And fifth, what 
might arrest or reverse the trend toward 
accommodation? Some observers feel it un- 
necessary to devote much attention to what 
they feel are the obvious underlying sources 
of United States-Soviet tension. The cold 
warriors assert that the “well-known facts of 
aggressive Soviet expansionism” provide all 
the necessary explanation. The Marxist- 
Leninists or other representatives of the dog- 
matic left assert that the tension arises from 
the inevitable conflict of class and economic 
subsiructure. The realists see in the mere 
existence of two mammoth and powerful na- 
tions sufficient explanation for any and all 
tensions. 

These extreme and oversimplified views do 
not do justice to the subtlety and complexity 
of the sources of Soviet-American tension. 
An adequate explanation must combine his- 
torical, economic, geo-strategic, psychological, 
political, and even cultural factors. Space 
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does not permit a full delineation of this per- 
plexing matter, but at least a quick sketch 
must be attempted. 

Basically, there is in the tradition of each 
nation a strong sense of mission. Historically, 
neither felt itself completely a part of the 
West European order from which each largely 
derived. Both developed a sense of unique- 
ness and of superiority over Europe which 
later became generalized into what might be 
called an “ideology of world ordering.” As 
its power has grown, each nation has felt a 
growing obligation to influence the destiny 
of the rest of the world. 

To this strong missionary spirit should be 
added an unending search for security in a 
world becoming increasingly insecure. Each 
superpower, of course, defines security in its 
own way. The Russians, having experienced 
massive land invasions—both historically and 
in modern times—seek security primarily 
through the creation of satellites and buffers 
capable of providing defense in depth. To 
this, the Soviet leadership has added a re- 
liance on an aggressive diplomacy designed to 
keep potential adversaries off balance and on 
the defensive. Put another way, the Soviet 
Union seeks security by constantly challeng- 
ing the status quo beyond its own sphere of 
influence. 

For the Americans, security takes rather a 
different form. Whereas in the past, the 
United States found it in isolation and non- 
involvement, in this century it has swung to 
the opposite extreme: seeking access and in- 
fluence in regions and nations far from its 
own territory. The United States has es- 
tablished an extensive system of overseas alli- 
ances and bases and has not hesitated to 
commit its armed forces in distant conflicts, 
ostensibly to avoid conflict on its own terri- 
tory. American missionary zeal has tended 
to settle for the support of the status quo in 
other countries as the surest guarantee of 
United States security. In addition, in the 
post-World War II period the United States 
has incorporated threats of instant physical 
punishment or annihilation into its diplomacy, 
backed, of course, by the necessary weaponry. 
This represents a drastic innovation, but un- 
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fortunately it is one which has invited emula- 
tion by other powers technologically ad- 
vanced enough to produce the hardware. 

It is easy to see why these two modes of 
seeking security would produce tensions be- 
tween their proponents, particularly when the 
international situation is as favorable for 
their realization as it has been. The cold 
war, looked at objectively, becomes a pro- 
longed struggle between the two superpowers 
not so much for supremacy as for a modicum 
of security. In this struggle, enormous re- 
sources are continually being expended in 
the construction of alliance systems and in 
the development of ever-more-devastating 
systems of mass destruction. 


ORIGIN OF DETENTE 


By the early 1960's, each superpower had 
developed the capacity to impose “unaccept- 
able” destruction upon the other. Although 
not equal in absolute destructive potential— 
the United States had a considerable edge— 
each nation’s so-called “second strike ca- 
pacity” was adequate to survive a surprise 
“first strike” by the other and to inflict a 
crippling retaliatory blow. A nuclear stale- 
mate, based on mutual fear, had been 
reached. 

Or had it? Suppose one of the two super- 
powers, taking advantage of the other’s dis- 
taste for mutual annihilation, demanded 
major concessions as the price for not setting - 
off the holocaust? Would nuclear blackmail 
replace nuclear stalemate? 

The Cuban missile crisis of 1963 answered 
this question in the negative, and clearly 
demonstrated that the nuclear stalemate was 
capable of preventing one superpower from 
doing something the other deemed intoler- 
able. In this crisis, a Soviet challenge to 
the status quo was countered by unmistakable 
United States willingness to use nuclear 
weapons to preserve a fundamental security 
requirement—in this case the exclusion of 
Soviet long-range nuclear missiles from Cuba. 
The Soviet leadership backed down in the 
crisis as soon as it perceived that its challenge 
was leading toward a head-on nuclear con- 
frontation with the United States. 


The Cuban crisis represented the high- 
point of United States-Soviet tension in the 
postwar period. Its resolution led swiftly to 
a détente. It is probably not quite correct 
to say that the crisis produced the détente. 
Rather, the crisis produced a realization in 
both leaderships that the only sane course 
was to move away from tension. President 
John F. Kennedy captured this very aptly 
in his letter to Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
acknowledging the latter’s decision to remove 
the Soviet missiles from Cuba. 

I think [the President wrote] that you and I, with 
our heavy responsibilities for the maintenance of 
peace, were aware that developments were reach- 
ing a point where events could have become 
unmanageable.1 

In “stepping back from danger” (as Presi- 
dent Kennedy put it in the same letter) both 
leaderships also had an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to reassess the strategy by which they 
had been endeavoring to guarantee their na- 
tions’ well-being and security. Out of this 
reassessment emerged a number of initiatives 
which both prolonged the new détente and, 
in all probability, began the process of a 
genuine accommodation. 


FACTORS IMPELLING ACCOMMODATION 


In the period since 1962, there have been 
in operation a number of factors which have 
forced the superpowers toward a less tense 
and more ordered relationship with each 
other. The factors were not entirely new 
but they were more immediate, and probably 
also more clearly perceived, after the crisis. 

The foremost factor has been anxiety. As 
noted above, the Cuban crisis dramatically 
illustrated the dangers of nuclear confronta- 
tion—the possibility that human error or mis- 
calculation might unleash uncontrollable 
forces. The logical consequence of this 
anxiety would be a system of arrangements 
designed to prevent such confrontations and 
to reduce the weapons-levels of the super- 
powers. 

A second factor is the high cost of tension 
in economic terms. Maintenance and con- 


1 Department of State Bulletin (XLVII, 1220), 
p. 745-46. 
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stant up-dating of first- and second-strike nu- 
clear capacity, together with very large con- - 
ventional forces, are very expensive processes 
—even for superpowers. Prior to the en- 
larged conflict in Vietnam, the United States 
was spending around $50 billion a year on de- 
fense; the Soviet figure was similar. When 
it becomes likely that these large expenditures 
are not really guaranteeing security, and may 
even be undermining it, reasonable leaders 
will seek other approaches. 

A third factor has been the erosion of the 
bloc arrangements that had characterized the 
earlier postwar period. As long as the Soviet 
Union and the United States stood virtually 
unchallenged at the head of their respective 
ideological groupings, there was little in- 
centive for them to compromise their dif- 
ferences. When subordinate nations within 
these groupings began to press for their own 
interests and to use superpower tensions for 
their own ends, the whole rationale of ideo- 
logical confrontaticn became far less relevant, 
and the feasibility and advantages of coopera- 
tion between the two superpowers loomed 
much larger. f 

A fourth factor has been the domestic situ- 
ation in each country. In the 1960s, each 
leadership began to be aware of serious short- 
comings in its own nation’s internal life. For 
the Americans, this had to do primarily with 
the problems of poverty, racial tensions, edu- 
cational inadequacies, youth alienation and 
environmental pollution. For the Soviets, 
concern lay primarily in the realm of eco- 
nomic efficiency, with some emphasis also 
upon ideological liberalization. But in both 
cases, there was a real need for a respite from 
burdensome international preoccupations and 
a chance to concentrate upon domestic issues. 

These are the main factors impelling the 
superpowers towarcs accommodation during 
the détente from 1962 to the present. The 
initiatives generated by these factors were not 
monumental, but in. the aggregate they have 
certainly been encouraging. 


THE EVIDENCE OF ACCOMMODATION 


During the winter of 1962-1963, high-level 
bilateral talks between Soviet and American 
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diplomats began. One of the first concrete 
results of these talks was the establishment of 
the so-called hot-line—a direct link between 
Moscow and Washington which permits in- 
stant communication between the leaders in 
time of crisis. (The line has been used only 
once for this purpose, during a tense moment 
in the 1967 Arab-Israeli War.) Another 
consequence of these bilateral talks, with con- 
siderably broader significance, was the multi- 
lateral limited Test-Ban Treaty. ‘This in- 
strument, signed by the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain in Moscow 
on August 5, 1963, required its adherents to 
refrain from testing nuclear weapons in the 
air or under the water.” 

Later that year, arrangements were made 
for the sale of large quantities of American 
wheat to the Soviet Union. The assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy occurred in the 
middle of this important transaction, but it 
was consumated the following year, under 
President Lyndon Johnson. In 1964, the two 
nations signed their first bilateral treaty since 
Tsarist days—an agreement providing for the 
establishment of consular facilities in each 
other’s major cities. Actual ratification of 
this treaty was, however, held up for four 
years. The reason for this delay was the 
situation in Vietnam, which has made a con- 
siderable impact upon the process of United 
States-Soviet accommodation. 


IMPACT OF VIETNAM 


The Soviet attitude towards the conflict in 
Vietnam is by no means clear-cut. On the 
one hand, support for a “fraternal Com- 
munist country” against “American imperial- 
ism” is an obligation that cannot be ignored 
as long as the Soviet Union has any intention 
whatsoever of leading the Socialist world. 
On the other hand, over-involvement could 
lead to the dreaded confrontation with the 
United States, and must be avoided at all 
costs. (President Lyndon Johnson has shown 
his adherence to the same viewpoint in his 
refusal to permit the blockading of the port 
of Haiphong or the bombing of Soviet supply 





2For the text, see Current History, October, 
1965, p. 236. 


ships.) Although the conflict thus entails 


‘certain problems for the Soviet Union, there 


are also some advantages to the massive com- 
mitment of United States forces in Southeast 
Asia. For one thing, the United States ca- 
pacity for involvement elsewhere is reduced; 
for another, the United States commitment 
tends to tie down Chinese forces which might 
otherwise threaten the Far Eastern portion 
of the Soviet Union, claim to parts of which 
Red China has never relinquished. 

On balance, however, it seems likely that 
the Soviet Union will accept a negotiated 
settlement in Vietnam so long as it does not 
weaken North Vietnam and guarantees a 
Communist presence in South Vietnam in 
some form. But it is under little pressure to 
work for such a settlement, as its minimal role 
in getting the Paris peace talks going shows, 
and could probably sustain its present aid 
level to North Vietnam for a considerable 
period of time, assuming no drastic change in 
the situation. An invasion of the North 
would be another matter, forcing both the 
Chinese and the Soviets to reconsider their 
present strategies. 

It is true that the United States escalation 
of the Vietnam conflict, beginning in the 
winter of 1964-1965, introduced a certain 
chilliness into Soviet-American relations. It 
could hardly be otherwise. However, it did 
not destroy the détente, nor did it end the 
continuing effort to discover points of mutual 
interest and agreement. It did not, for ex- 
ample, prevent President Johnson and Pre- 
mier Alexei Kosygin from holding a cordial, 
two-day conference (June 23 and 25, 1967) 
in Glassboro, New Jersey, following the Pre- 
mier’s appearance before the United Nations 
General Assembly in connection with the 
Arab-Israeli War. 

At the Glassboro Conference, Kosygin de- 
manded United States withdrawal from Viet- 
nam as the condition for an improvement in 
United States-Soviet relations. Nevertheless, 
in less than a month and a half, the two na- 
tions were presenting a joint draft of an anti- 
proliferation treaty to the 18-nation Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva. Stopping the 
spread of nuclear weapons had been a matter 


of concern and discussion between them ever 
since the 1963 limited test ban treaty. By 
1967, despite the conflict in Vietnam, both 
were ready to cooperate against nuclear pro- 
liferation. The treaty, if generally adopted, 
would prevent any increase in the present 
number of nuclear powers, and would bind 
those powers which do possess nuclear arms, 
particularly the United States and the Soviet 
Union, jointly to guarantee the security of 
the non-possessors. 

When it is remembered that these arms 
negotiations took place at a time when the 
United States was steadily increasing its 
bombing of North Vietnam, the Soviet 
Union’s friend and ally, the factors impelling 
the two superpowers towards accommodation 
assume their proper proportion. The fact of 
the matter is that the United States and the 
Soviet Union simply cannot afford to let 
secondary considerations bar their search for 
better relations. 


LESSONS OF 1968 


During 1968, a number of events have 
occurred which bear out this proposition. 
Taking the least important first, on May 4, 
1968, the Soviet parliament finally ratified 
the by now four-year-old consular treaty.? 
Congress had ratified the treaty 14 months 
earlier, after considerable arm-twisting by the 
Administration, but the Soviet ratification had 
been delayed in protest over United States 
policy in Vietnam. Evidentally, the mutual 
advantages of establishing consulates in a 
number of each others’ major cities, for the 
purpose of expediting trade, tourism and 
cultural exchange, outweighed ideological 
arguments against the treaty, on both sides. 
A similar move was the inauguration on July 
14, 1968, of direct commercial jet service by 
Soviet and American carriers between New 
York and Moscow, also in fulfillment of 
agreements reached much earlier. 

A few days earlier, an event of considerably 
greater long-range significance had taken 
place. On July 1, 1968, the United States, 

3 For the text see Current History, November, 
1964, p. 303. 


4 For text see Current History, February, 1968, 
p. 107, and May, 1968, p. 305. 
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the Soviet Union, and Great Britain, together 
with 56 other nations, affixed their signatures 
to the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons.‘ Ratification of the treaty 
by the superpowers and various other signers 
still lay ahead, perhaps very far ahead. More- 
over, two important nuclear powers—France 
and China—did not sign the treaty, just as 
they had not signed the 1963 test ban treaty. 
Nevertheless, the signing marked an impor- 
tant step in the evolution of United States- 
Soviet relations, comparable to— perhaps 
even more important than—the 1963 treaty. 
Both powers have indicated that they would 
prefer a complete ban on testing, stockpiling 
and use of nuclear weapons, but both rec- 
ognize that the present state of their relations, 
and of the world in general, precludes this. 
Accordingly, they have seen fit to settle for 
the much more modest (and certainly mutu- 
ally advantageous) goal of preventing the 
spread of nuclear weapons to middle-sized 
and small powers. 

President Johnson made use of the signing 
ceremony of this treaty to announce agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union to commence 
talks “in the very near future” on limiting 
offensive and defensive nuclear missile sys- 
tems. The subject had come up before in 
United States-Soviet talks, particularly with 
regard to the dilemma of anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) systems. Such systems would be 
extremely expensive—the current estimate for 
a full United States ABM system is $40 bil- 
lion—and are of questionable strategic value. 
There is no question, however, that if one 
superpower constructs such a system, the 
other would be under enormous pressure’ to 
follow suit, as was the case earlier with nu- 
clear weapons and offensive ballistic missiles. 
Both countries have taken tentative steps to 
develop ABM systems, but could still pull 
back. A mutual agreement to stop or limit 
the race would ke of immense benefit to 


both. 


CHANCES DIM 


By early fall, however, the chances of these 
talks succeeding seemed much less bright than 
they had in July. Both sides were pushing. 
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ahead with ABM planning and development, 
largely because in the interim, a crisis had 
occurred in Central Europe. The invasion 
of Czechoslovakia was unquestionably the 
most important event in recent United States- 
Soviet relations. On the night of August 20- 
21, Soviet armed forces, together with con- 
tingents from four other East European na- 
tions, entered Czechoslovakia for the purpose 
of halting the process of accelerating “liberal- 
ization” which had begun there last Janu- 
ary. This is not the place to analyze the 
intricacies of the Soviet move, or its effect 
upon East Europe and the world Communist 
movement. Suffice it to say, the Soviet lead- 
ership—or at least the dominant element 
within that leadership—telt that the situation 
in Czechoslovakia was detrimental to Soviet 
interests. 

Officially, the United States protested this 
action strongly and, together with Great 
Britain, called an emergency session of the 
United Nations Security Council at which 
the United States representative, George Ball, 
harshly criticized the Soviet Union. A few 
days later, President Johnson solemnly 
warned the Soviet leaders that military pres- 
sure against Rumania, another independent- 
minded Soviet ally, would be viewed with 
grave concern by the United States. These 
actions, however, constituted the full extent 
of the immediate United States response to 
the crisis, and it would be difficult indeed to 
argue that they had any real influence on the 
course of events leading to the precarious 
modus vivendi ultimately achieved by the 
valiant Czechoslovak leadership. 

Thoughtful students of history will recall 
an earlier event remarkably similar to this 
Czechoslovak crisis. In April, 1965, United 
States troops, aided by contingents from sev- 
eral like-minded Latin American Allies, oc- 
cupied the tiny Dominican Republic and in- 
tervened in a civil conflict then under way be- 
tween forces of the left and right. Like the 
Soviet Union, the United States feared that 
a rapid deterioration of the status quo would 
result in a situation detrimental to its inter- 
ests, The bogey of “Communist subversion” 
was used in much the way the Soviets used 
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that of “imperialist machinations” three years 
later in Czechoslovakia. Soviet objections to 
our Dominican intervention were loud and 
sustained, but no more effectual than United 
States protests about Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
The parallelism of the two events can be 
exaggerated, but the fact remains that taken 
together they will illustrate the existence of 
mutually-recognized spheres of influence. The 
Soviet ambassador’s secret meeting with Presi- 
dent Johnson informing him of the incipient 
invasion of Czechoslovakia would never have 
taken place if the Soviet Union had really 
feared that the United States would move to 
thwart that invasion. Clearly, a tacit agree- 
ment exists between the two superpowers not 
to intervene in those regions of the world 
which each considers absolutely vital to its 
security. For the United States, this means 
primarily West Europe, Latin America and 
the Far East. For the Soviet Union, it means 
East Europe. Over the remainder of the 
globe, “competitive coexistence” (to resurrect 
one of Khrushchev’s slogans) is the rule. 
This is not to say that the American people 
or their government were unconcerned about 
the Czechoslovak episode. A sizable wave of 
anger and disappointment swept over the 
nation, significantly weakening the “peace 
wing” of the Democratic party and un- 
doubtedly making it more difficult, at least in 
the short run, for the diplomacy of accom- 
modation to proceed smoothly. The crisis 
provided powerful arguments for those 
Americans who fear ‘any sort of agreement 
with the Soviet Union and who feel that we 
are truly secure only under conditions of 
overwhelming military superiority. 
Consequently, relations will be chilly for 
atime. President Johnson’s planned meeting 
with Premier Kosygin may not come off. The 
Senate probably will refuse to pass the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty this year. But the pres- 
ent administration has made its position quite 
clear: it will not use the Soviet invasion to 
turn the clock back. During the crisis itself, 
both the President and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk stated that they would continue 
working for an ABM agreement and other 
arms control measures. These views have 


since been reiterated even more strongly. 
Lower-level talks will be held, and further 
agreements will surely be reached. The fac- 
tors impelling the superpowers towards ac- 
commodation are not negated by the events 
in Czechoslovakia, any more than they have 
been (in Soviet eyes) by the conflict in Viet- 
nam. 


REMAINING FRICTION POINTS 


The picture drawn thus far is an essentially 
optimistic one, suggesting a gradual process 
of accommodation within a framework of 
mutual restraint. In concluding, three coun- 
tervailing points should be mentioned: first, 
that changes in the domestic political situa- 
tion in either superpower could seriously en- 
danger the process of accommodation; second, 
that there are still a variety of external fric- 
tion points capable of reversing the process; 
and third, that thé process itself is not neces- 
sarily in the best interests of the world com- 
munity. 

The full story of what happened in the 
Kremlin just before— and during — the 
Czechoslovak crisis is still not known. Clearly 
there was considerable dissension within the 
Soviet leadership over how to handle the 
satellite’s challenge. The views of a hard- 
line, militarist group apparently prevailed. 
This could ultimately result in shifts in lead- 
ership and a revamping of Soviet foreign 
policy away from accommodation. Such a 
shift would run counter to the pressures op- 
erating upon the Soviet leadership, but the 
possibility should not be discounted. 

The same general proposition holds for 
the United States. There have always been 
advocates of a “get-tough” policy toward the 
Soviet Union, both outside and inside the 
government. Frustration over the nation’s 
foreign and domestic dilemmas may well en- 
hance their influence in this crucial election 
year. There is, in other words, no assurance 
that the work of the past two administrations 
will be carried on into the 1970’s, 

However, in the long run it is probably not 
domestic political upheavals but external 
friction points which most seriously threaten 
the accommodation process. The two most 
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obvious friction points at present are Berlin 
and the Middle East. 

The line of demarcation between Soviet 
and United States spheres of influence would 
be reasonably distinct in Europe if it were 
not for Berlin. Both superpowers must now 
rue the day they agreed to establish a four- 
power enclave within the Soviet zone of oc- 
cupation, for this enclave developed into a 
virtually insoluble dilemma. The United 
States has committed itself to the defense of 
West Berlin in the most solemn terms. To 
allow it to fall to East Germany would be a 
most serious blow not only to our prestige but 
also to our close alliance with West Germany, 
the anchor of United States European policy. 

On the Soviet side, continued failure to ob- 
tain control over West Berlin for East Ger- 
many prevents that ally from achieving full 
political consolidation and _legitimization. 
The United States is driven to preserve the 
status quo at all costs; the Soviet Union to 
challenge it as forcefully as it dares. A new 
factor in this continual war of nerves is the 
extreme ease with which the Soviet Union 
occupied Czechoslovakia. Logistically, a 
similar lightning move could be made by the 
Russians against West Berlin. How would 
the United States react? 

The Middle East presents a rather dif- 
ferent picture, a problem of fluidity rather 
than an unstable status quo. Here the line 
of demarcation is fuzzy in the extreme. Both 
superpowers see the region as one of con- 
siderable economic and strategic importance. 
Both are active throughout the area, and have 
been seeking for years to increase their in- 
fluence there in the wake of the receding in- 
fluences of other great powers. The long- 
standing Arab-Israeli feud prevents the region 
from stabilizing in ways that would make 
superpower intervention more difficult. In- 
deed, the feud invites such intervention. 


(Continued on page 304) 
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Documenting the recent improvements in the Soviet economy, this article 
notes that “it is still frustrating for a Russian to look outside his country at the 


progress made elsewhere.” 


Soviet Economic Reform: 


Does It Still Have A Future? 


By MArSHALL I. GOLDMAN 
Professor of Economics, Wellesley College 


HE YEAR 1968 is the year of the unex- 
pected. For a time, this referred only 
to the American political scene. After 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia it is clear that 
this also applies to the foreign political scene 
as well, particularly the U.S.S.R. ; 
Amid such tumult, it is a bit risky to ven- 
ture much of a statement about the future 
course of economic reform in the U.S.S.R. 
Nonetheless, readers and editors always seem 
to ask for such predictions about what will 
' happen, and writers always seem to like to 
test their predictive abilities. If the predic- 
tions prove wrong, the writers can always 
rationalize their mistakes by repeating how 
risky such predictions were in the first place. 
Prior to August, 1968, economic reform in 
the U.S.S.R. seemed to ‘be moving along 
according to the original schedule announced 
in late 1964. Yet there were those both out- 
side and inside the U.S.S.R. who doubted the 
effectiveness of what was being done. Dis- 
satisfied with the timid pace of the reform, 
these critics argued that fundamental changes 
in the economic structure would be necessary 
before the reforms would produce any results. 
They were skeptical of what they regarded as 
superficial fiddling with the economy. More 
sanguine observers acknowledged that more 
could be done, but they were nonetheless im- 
pressed with what had already taken place. 
1-Ekonomicheskaia Gazeta, No.. 36, September, 
1968, p. 9. 
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Beginning slowly in January, 1966, with 43 
enterprises, the reform continued to spread 
so that by September, 1968, over 25,000 firms 
were operating under the new conditions." 

This meant that, as distinct from the for- 
mer operating rules, firms under the new re- 
forms are judged by whether-or not they ful- 
fill either their sales or profit plans in addi- 
tion to a target expressed in terms of rate of 


. return. This is a marked departure from the 


earlier system which placed prime emphasis 
on the fulfillment of quantitative production 
targets. In other words, it no longer matters 
how many refrigerators the factory. produces. 
Now the main success indicator is how many 
rubles worth of refrigerators, the factory sells, 


‘or how high the profits are, and how the 


profits compare with the amount of the firm’s 
capital. These important changes have 
forced the plant director to pay more atten- 
tion to his customer’s needs, to improve the 
quality of his product and to increase the 

productivity and efficiency of his plant. , 

In contrast, under the old system, the man- 
ager never had: to worry about whether or 
not there were any sales or even if there were 
any customers. Once an item was produced, . 
the producer would be able to collect his 
premiums. 

There were other equally important‘ 
changes included in the new reform. As 
opposed to the old system, Soviet firms must 
now pay capital charges to the state on all 
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working and fixed capital they have at their 
disposal. Having to pay such a fee, the man- 
ager is naturally less anxious to build up the 


. unnecessary inventory hoards which he could. 


do before at virtually no cost to himself. 
Similarly, the manager must now check to 
see that his fixed capital equipment earns its 
own way. If his machinery doesn’t bring a 
return higher than the capital charge the 
manager must pay the government, then the 
firm’s profits will be reduced. Thus for the 
first time the manager must insure that his 
capital is being used effectively. Before re- 
. form this was not an especially important 
consideration. 

Reinforcing this tendency is the decision to 
charge an interest fee on long-term funds bor- 
rowed from the bank. (This is in addition 
‘to the capital charge paid the government.) 
Previously, money obtained for long-term 
capital purchases was treated as a free com- 
modity and allocated from the government 
budget. In the same way, the introduction 
of rent under the new system stimulates econ- 
omy in the use of land. 


NEW POWERS FOR MANAGERS 


The introduction of these more rational 
tools has been accompanied by an increase in 
the powers delegated to the enterprise man- 
ager. Although some enterprises have more 
prerogatives than others, the trend is to allow 
the enterprise manager to determine such 
questions as the salaries of individual workers, 
the size and makeup of his work force, the 
nature of his output and, within limits, even 
the prices of his products. In the same 
manner, up to 20 per cent of total national 
investment is to be determined by the plant 
manager at the factory. Before reform all in- 
vestment was determined centrally by state 
planning officials. 

Similarly, there has been an increase in the 
wholesale trade of the means of production 
between factories without the interference of 
central authorities. Previously, almost every- 
thing was allocated centrally according to 
specified plans. Now factories are being 


aia es Gazeta, No. 28, June, 1968, 
p. 11 
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allowed and even encouraged to purchase 
many of their needs on the spot without pre- 
vious authorization. 

It is true that for many plant managers 
some of these prerogatives have not been fully 
realized due to continued interference from 
the ministries and other supervisory organiza- 
tions. Moreover, it may also be true, as some 
critics have charged, that such radical (or 
reactionary!) concepts as capital charges, 
interest and rent have little impact because 
prices generally are meaningless since they do 
not reflect true costs or demand. Still, it is 
important to remember that the foundation 
has been laid. After all, the top floor on a 
building can not be built in the first week of 
construction. 

As most observers have noted, the key to 
the success of the reform is prices. If they 
accurately reflect economic costs and scarci- 
ties, then the enterprise manager will choose 
the most economical or rational combination 
of raw materials and will produce those goods 
which satisfy the most people as he seeks. to 
maximize his sales revenues, profits and rate 
of return. If prices are improperly set, then 
there will be an irrational use of raw ma- 
terials, production distortions and possibly 
monopoly profits. Based on the price reforms 
of July, 1967, and plans for future price ad- 


` Justments, it is reassuring to see that the 


Russians seem to recognize most of these 
hazards and are moving slowly to implement 
them. There is more they could do toward 
acknowledging the concept of marginal pro- 
ductivity, but the first steps have been taken.? 

As of September, 1968, there seems to be no 
immediate reason why the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia should necessitate a retreat 
from economic reform in the U.S.S.R. In 
the first place, the reforms at one time pro- 
posed and partially implemented in Czecho- 
slovakia were considerably more radical in 
their tone and implications than those the 
Russians have been talking about for them- 
selves. The Czechs were thinking about such 
“revolutionary” ideas as private enterprise in 
the service industries, complete decentraliza- 
tion in the operation of state-owned enter- 
prises and convertible exchange rates for their 
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currency. If carried to their ultimate con- 
clusion, the Soviet reforms could possibly lead 
to similar proposals, but for the present the 
Russians in charge have nothing so radical in 
mind. Thus there is no reason to expect a 
retrenchment in the course of the Soviet eco- 
nomic reforms. Indeed it appears that almost 
all Soviet enterprises will be operating under 
the new setup by the beginning of 1969, just 
as originally scheduled. 

It is all but impossible to establish the 
precise causal relationship, but the Soviet 
economy evidenced an upturn in economic 
growth in the year 1966. This coincided 
with the conversion of the first 43 firms to 
the new economic reforms. By the end of 
the year, there were close to 700 enterprises 
operating on the new system. Undoubtedly 
some of the impetus for the improved growth 
rate was also due to the organizational and 
policy changes instituted by Chairman Alexei 
Kosygin and Party Secretary Leonid Brezh- 
nev after what they called Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s “harebrained” ideas. Thus they 
curbed some of Khrushchev’s more exuber- 
ant programs and instituted a more orderly 
approach in several economic sectors such as 
agriculture. In any case, the early years of 
the reform also marked an improvement in 
economic growth which in turn created the 
proper atmosphere for further reforms. 

The spurt in economic growth made ‘it 
possible to devote more of the country’s re- 
sources to consumption. By 1968, conditions 
had improved so much that the consumer 
goods sector of the economy was targeted to 
grow faster than the capital goods sector. 
This is the first time this has happened since 
the start of the five-year plans in the late 
1920’s. This slow but continuing improve- 
ment in the living conditions of Soviet citizens 
has generated its own interesting and contra- 
dictory effects. 

In recent years, the living conditions of the 
average Soviet citizen, especially the urban 
“8 Tsentral’noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie, Strana 
Sovetov za 50 Let. Moscow, Statistika, 1967, p. 
246; and Tsentral’noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie, 


SSSR v Tsifrakh v 1967. Godu. Moscow, Statis- 
tika, 1968, p. 136. 


4 SSSR v Tsifrakh v 1967. Godu. p. 146.) 
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resident, has improved markedly. After the 
poor harvests of 1963 and 1965, there was a 
temporary deterioration in the quantity and 
quality of food, but otherwise the trend has 
been one of significant progress. The first 
need has been housing and the Russian gov- 
ernment has finally responded. After Josef 
Stalin died, the government finally began to 
acknowledge the problem and started a giant 
program of construction. In 1967, the Rus- 
sians opened 2,315,000 new apartments com- 
pared with fewer than 1,500,000 built in the 
United States during the same year.” Of 
course Americans build more private houses 
than the Russians do. Moreover, the Russian 
apartments leave much to be desired, includ- 
ing, on occasion, hot and cold running water. 
Consequently, Karandash, one of Russia’s 
most popular circus clowns, has a skit in 
which he enters the ring carrying a toilet, a 
sink, a few cabinets and various door knobs 
and window frames. When asked why he is 
carrying that strange assortment of equip- 
ment, he replies that he has just moved into a 
new apartment building. i 

While an astonishingly large number of 
Russians live in substandard housing, (that 
is, three or more people in one room with a 
kitchen and toilet shared with two or three 
other families) the housing program has in- 
spired hope that even these families will soon 
be able to move to their own private apart- 
ments. 

Similarly, there has been a rapid surge in 
the sale of appliances and other household 
items. In 1967, Russian consumers bought 
over 4 million television sets, 2,416,000 re- 
frigerators and 3,881,000 washing machines. 
Again, many of these items were of substan- 
dard quality and not nearly so automatic or 
sophisticated as similar American or Euro- 
pean counterparts, but these are respectable 
production figures, even of poor quality mer- 
chandise. After all, as recently as 1960, sales , 
of such goods in the U.S.S.R. were about one- 
quarter of present levels. Thus in 1960 the 
Russians offered for sale only a million and 
a half television sets, 518,000 refrigerators 
and 957,000 washing machines.* The figures 
are not so spectacular when it comes to prod- 


ucts like clothing and food, but even these 
products have become much more abundant 
and quality has improved. 


NEW PROBLEMS 

As satisfying as this growth has been, it 
sometimes has created as many problems as it 
has solved. Economists and sociologists long 
ago discovered that the acquisition of one 
item usually stimulates demands for others. 
Just when he thinks he has satisfied his im- 
mediate demands, the purchaser finds that he 
suddenly needs some other item which 
“complements” the use of the first item he 
purchased. At the same time, other con- 
sumers find their appetites whetted by the 
“demonstration effect” of those who have 
already purchased the item. The result is 
that even though consumers are much better 
off in material terms, they often feel un- 
satisfied because they have developed new de- 
mands in the meantime. Now they sense 
how much more there is for them to possess. 

The discontent accompanying and stem- 
ming from an increase in goods and services 
is easily illustrated. In their effort to improve 
living conditions, the Russians are making a 
valiant effort to increase the range of ser- 
vices such as laundries available to the house- 
wife. Undoubtedly this is a marked improve- 
ment over former conditions when all laundry 
had to be washed at home or in the nearby 
stream. But because the personnel in the 
laundry tends to be surly and inefficient, the 
opportunities for frustration and discontent 
often appear to'be as great as before. Some- 
times, we are more content in ignorance than 
in knowledge.: This may have been the 
secret of the Iron Curtain. 

Despite the fact that conditions have im- 
proved for the average Russian household, it 
is still frustrating for a Russian to look out- 
side his country at the progress made else- 
where. It is hard for him to understand how 
it is that the Japanese economy, for example, 
has been growing at a rate that is sometimes 
twice as fast as that attained by the Russian 


5 Joint Economjc Committee, Soviet Economic. 
Performance: 1966-67 (Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1968), p. 12. 
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economy.’ Similarly most of the countries 
of Western Europe, except perhaps the 
United Kingdom, now. have growth rates 
that match or sometimes exceed those of the 
Soviet Union. It is not only that the Russian 
growth rates are no longer unique, but that 
the amounts used for consumption and en- 
joyment in this lifetime outside the U.S.S.R. 
seem to be—and are—so much higher. The 
Russian government diverts large sums to 
capital investment and military undertakings. 
Thus, despite the improvements in the living 
conditions of the average Russian consumer, 
the living conditions of the average Japanese 
and Italian consumer (not to mention the 
German consumer) have been improving 
even faster. The Russians are especially per- 
plexed by the flood of Japanese tourists that 
has started to inundate the U.S.S.R. within 
the last two or three years. Since travel re- 
quires money, the Russians are unable to un- 
derstand how these once poor people have 
become so rich so suddenly. 

No one argues that a faster improvement 
in the standard of living will solve all of 
Russia’s problems. As we have seen, it could 
cause other problems. Nonetheless, some 
authorities are coming to realize that failure 
to provide improvements may in itself 
hamper economic growth. Whether it be be- 
cause of heavy taxes, low wages, high prices or 
lack of high quality merchandise in the stores, 
work incentives will be adversely affected if 
the worker feels there is no sense in working 
because there is nothing for him to buy with 
his take-home pay. If the employee is over- 
worked, or overtired, his productivity is likely 
to fall. This has been a serious problem for 
the Russian housewife. Most women in the 
U.S.S.R. have full-time jobs in addition to 
their roles as housewives. Fortunately, since 
their apartments are small, there is less need 
to spend much time keeping their living 
quarters clean. But the Soviet housewife is 
much less fortunate in other respects. The 
shopping process is unbelievably cumbersome 
and frustrating. Since the state owns all the 
stores, it has reduced distribution costs by 
holding down the number of stores it has 
built. The fewer stores there are, the lower 
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the construction costs and the lower the 
wages. As might be expected, the problems 
have been solved by queuing. The effect is 
that the state holds its distribution costs down 
but only at the expense of placing the burden 
on the consumer, who must inevitably stand 
in line and waste her time. From the state’s 
point of view, this should be a way to save 
money. If the consumer were not standing 
in line, presumably she would not spend the 
extra time working in a government enter- 
prise anyway. Moreover, since private work 
is generally prohibited, she is not sacrificing 
extra income. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S PROBLEMS 


Recently some Russian economists have 
been arguing that this is fallacious reasoning 
and that the lack of stores and poor seivices 
in the existing stores does adversely affect the 
country’s economic production after all. If 
the housewife has to stand in innumerable 
` queues for everything she wants to buy (less 
than seven per cent of all food stores in the 
Soviet Union are run on a self-service basis?) , 
the result is that she is tired when she returns 
home. If, in addition to running a household 
and doing the shopping, she must also hold 
a full-time post, she is going to give some- 
thing less than everything she has to the job. 
Inevitably her productivity and workmanship 
will leave a good deal to be desired. Ob- 
viously, there are many additional factors 
which explain the poor quality of production 
in the U.S.S.R., but clearly this is an im- 
portant one. Women make up over half the 
labor force, and even constitute about 30 per 
cent of the construction force. Many of the 
painters and even carpenters are women. 
Given their triple roles in life (painters, 
shoppers and housewives) it is easy to under- 
stand their lack of enthusiasm for their craft. 
As anyone who has watched their work can 
. testify, they are unbelievably sloppy and they 
seerh to take no care in their performance. 
Inevitably the workmanship is very shabby 
and the productivity is low. 

One reason for the economic reform in the 


6 Sovetskaia Torgovlia, March, 1968, p. 3. 


U.S.S.R. is the need to alleviate some of these 
shortcomings and satisfy some of the pres- 
sures for better consumption. To the extent 
that the reform succeeds in resolving some 
of these difficulties through economic means, 
there may be no need for additional political 
reforms. At the same time, what happens if 
the economic reforms do not succeed in re- 
solving existing problems? An even more 
intriguing question is whether or not there 
is a danger that any meaningful reform will 
set off its own set of reverberations that may 
in time lead to exactly the tendencies that 
so frightened the Russians when they observed 
them in Czechoslovakia. 

While almost all the Russian economic re- ` 
forms can be shown to be justified as neces- 
sary steps for improving the effectiveness of 
production and the morale of the Soviet 
citizen, they may also generate a whole new 
set of economic, political and sociological 
complications. We know that often those who 
are best off in terms of economic privilege are 
among the most unhappy because they see 
how much more there is that they could have. 
In contrast, ignorance is stultifying. Only 
after the black man’s economic position in 
the United States began to improve did his 
demands for better treatment mount to the 
present volume. 

In the same way, increased rationality in 
one sphere of life tends to provoke demands 
for similar rationality in other spheres. Thus 
a more rational procedure for the allocation 
of resources is likely to lead to a reappraisal 
and review of past allocation procedures. 
There may well be demands to know why, 
“obviously” uneconomic decisions were made 
and resources wasted. Since political con- 
siderations have played an important role in 
such decisions as the preference for dams and 
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This article compares the strengths and weaknesses of Soviet and United 
States scientific development, probing the reasons for their differing rates of 


progress. 


Recent Developments in Soviet Science 
and Technology 


By Ricwarp ROCKINGHAM GILL 
Radio Free Europe 


Communist society can be built only on 
the summits of science and engineering. — 
V. I. Lenin. 


ORTY-FIVE YEARS after Lenin pro- 

nounced this slogan, Soviet science is 

still climbing towards these twin peaks, 
and has already conquered many of the foot- 
hills and some of the high ground on the final 
approach. 

The cost of the Soviet scientific effort is 
already huge for a country with only about 
half of the United States gross national prod- 
uct. The cost of the Soviet effort is now 
rising at about 10 per cent per year, i.e., a 
little faster than the growth rate for industry. 
Year after year, Soviet science is getting a 
larger share of the national cake, and the 
process will continue at least until 1970. 

The U.S.S.R. has a longer series of statis- 
tics on scientific expenditure and personnel 
‘than any other country, and the Soviet figures 
illustrate the speed of the scientific explosion. 
If we take the official figures first, at two-year 
intervals during the past decade, the expen- 
diture growth has been almost four-fold (see 
Table I). 


1 The New York Times, January 14, 1968. 

2 C, Freeman and A. Young, The Research and 
Development Effort (Paris: Organization of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, 1965), p. 33. 

3 The official government newspaper. 


Certainly the United States spends about 
three times as much in absolute figures ($24 
billion in 1967, of which $15 billion was for 
government research and development) ,* but 
because of the great difference in scientific 
costs in the two ccuntries, it is thought pos- 
sible that the Kremlin gets about three times 
as much research per ruble as does the United 
States.? If this calculation is approximately 
correct, then the U.S.S.R. is now spending 
almost as much in real terms as the United 
States, although Moscow’s effort is mounted 
from a much smaller economic base. 

The Soviet use of scientific manpower also 
seems to be more lavish. From 1950 to 1962, 
the growth rate for Soviet research manpower 
was almost 13 per cent per year, at a time 
when the comparable United States figure 
(for 1954-1962) was about 9 per cent per 
year. Since then the growth rates in both 
countries have tended to slow down slightly, 
but the margin in favor of the U.S.S.R. has 
remained (see Table II). 

There is abundant evidence from Soviet 
sources that a recent decline of productivity - 
has taken place, and is causing serious con- 
cern to the nation’s more critical scientific 
minds. Thus Izvestia® has complained that 
progress is often delayed due to the shortage 
of technicians able to do routine work for the 
large numbers of scientists and engineers 
now available; it stated bluntly that the large 
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Table I: Soviet Official Expenditure on Science 


(in billions of new rubles) 


1958 1960 1962 1964 1966 1968 (plan) 
2.4 3.3 4.3 5.4 6.8 7.9 
Table Il: Number of Soviet Scientific Workers 
(official—in thousands) 

1950 1960 1965 1967 

Total (all scientific workers) 162 354 712 770 
Doctors of Science 8.3 10.9 14.8 18.3 

` Bachelors of Science 45 98 134 169 





expansion in the numbers of scientists and de- 
signers “has not been accompanied by a sig- 
nificant increase in the effects of their labor.” 

In Leningrad, which is the U.S.S.R.’s sec- 
ond largest scientific center, there was as re- 
cently as 1965 only one technician for every 
two engineers, whereas the ratio should be the 
reverse. This bottleneck would seem to be 
relatively easy to eliminate, but a more basic 
difficulty lies in the misdirection of Soviet 
funds. Only last year Academician Vadim 
Trapeznikov noted that more than 50 per 
cent of Soviet research projects took so long 
to go into production that they were already 
out of date when introduced.* He explained 
this by saying that the U.S.S.R. spends less 
on applying the results of research than on 
research itself, whereas in the United States 
the expenditure on application is about three 
times as great as the outlays for research. 
Trapeznikov also rapped Soviet industry over 
the knuckles, pointing out that United States 


companies spend 30-40 per cent of their . 


funds on research and development; whereas 
in the United States.60 per cent of scientists 
work in industry, in the U.S.S.R. 98 per cent 
of them are in institutes distinct from industry. 

Despite these basic criticisms, Trapeznikov 
also produced an impressive case for greater 
scientific investment, when he argued thai in 
the 1966-1970 plan period every ruble in- 
vested in expanding industrial capacity would 
increase the national income by about 39 


4 Pravda, January 19, 1967. 
5 Yunost, No. 1, 1967. 
6 Komsomolskaya Pravda, January 19, 1967. 


kopecks, but every ruble invested in science 
would produce a 150-kopeck growth of na- 
tional income. 

Any such calculation must inevitably be 
extremely tenuous, but figures of this kind do 
help to explain the Kremlin’s apparent will- 
ingness to let scientific outlays grow much 
faster than the national product. One of the 
Soviet difficulties in expanding the quality 
and productivity of its science effort is caused 
by the fact that there is, understandably, no 
“brain drain” to the U.S.S.R. For a “brain 
drain” to begin would require not only a 
much higher standard of living than the So- 
viet Union can now offer, but also that “at- 
mosphere of free discussion, polemics and 
airing of ideas, even if some of them are 
radically wrong,” for which Professor Pyotr 
L. Kapitsa, the Soviet nuclear physicist, 
pleaded in vain last year.” 


AN INTERNAL BRAIN DRAIN 


But within the U.S.S.R. there is an internal 
“brain drain” of a kind familiar ‘to students 
of the politics of science in the United States, 
Because of centralized political control, there 
is a systematic inclination to concentrate re- 
search in those institutes which are attached 
to central ministries. Then, as Professor Li- 
sichkin has noted,® the research institutes be- 
come classified in a hierarchical pattern, with 
salaries proportional to the prestige enjoyed 
by the institute concerned. The result is a 
“brain drain” upwards to the prestige re- 
search bodies, leaving the lower-grade agen- 
cies bereft of qualified staff. 
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Even as recently as 1967, the heads of So- 


viet institutes did not have the right to plan ` 


their own staff requirements, with the result 
that frequently senior research scientists had 
to type their own reports because of the 
dearth of secretaries, or waste half their days 
building low-grade apparatus because of the 
lack of technicians.” 


REASONS FOR RAPID PROGRESS 


The immense progress made by the 
U.S.S.R. in selected scientific areas (rocket- 
ing, space, air transport, nuclear physics and 
so forth) since the war is by now well known 
to every Western newspaper reader. What is 
perhaps not so widely understood is the or- 
ganizational structure which has made such 
rapid advances possible. At the center there 
is the State Committee for Science and Tech- 
nology, which is headed by V. A. Kirillin, a 
deputy minister of the U.S.S.R. 

Kirillin is also a vice president of the ex- 
tremely powerful Academy of Sciences 
U.S.S.R. and a candidate member of the 
Central Committee, C.P.S.U. (Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union). Because of his 
triple functions in the party, the government 
and the academy, it seems likely that he has 
great influence in science policy decisions.® 

In the government, the State Committee 
headed by Kirillin bears the responsibility for 
formulating the main lines of science policy, 
which are then worked out in more detail at 
a lower level by the Presidium of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the other ministries and 
state committees. For economic questions in 
which scientists are involved, the State Plan- 
ning Agency (Gosplan) participates in the 
detailed formulation. 

The program elaborated in this way is then 
carried out by the institutes of the Academy 
of Sciences and by the university and minis- 
terial research bodies. 

- Scientific councils have also been estab- 
lished, because by the end of the 1950's it 


T Literary Gazette, Moscow, March 8, 1967. 

8 See letter by Professor J. Turkevich, Minerva 
(London), vol. V, No. 3, Spring, 1967, pp. 430— 
434 


? Impact of Science on Society, XV, No. 2, 
(1965), p. 79. 


was realized that it was impossible to plan all 
research work from Moscow. A typical sci- 
entific council includes the most prominent 
research specialists in its field, designers from 
the large engineering plants producing that 
type of product, and members of Gosplan’s 


~ related commissions and of the state’s other 


economic agencies. It coordinates the re- 
search done in several dozen different estab- 
lishments throughout the U.S.S.R., acts as an 
information exchange center, makes the ap- 
propriate recommendations for the initiation, 
expansion or closing-down of certain projects 
at individual institutes. In all there are 
about 100 of these scientific councils, each 
operating in a defined area such as welding, 
plastics or atomic energy. 

The Communist party’s major criticism of 
Soviet science for many years past has been 
that too much pure scientific effort is accom- 
panied by too little application of the results. 
In an effort to close this gap at least partially, 
inter-branch institutes have been organized to 
tackle research problems which go beyond the 
bounds of any one branch of science alone. . 

As in the West, Soviet science is seriously 
hampered by the problems of duplication, 
wasted effort and overlapping, the detection 
of which is seriously inhibited by the country’s 
excessive concern with its security worries. 
But Soviet officials tend to argue that dupli- 
cation is not always undesirable. Academi- 
cian B. E. Paton once pointed out that “there 
are always several solutions to the same prob- 
lem, and it is difficult to determine at once 
which of them will prove to be more effec- 
tive.”® 


TRANSFERRED RESPONSIBILITIES 


Until 1961, the Academy of Sciences 
U.S.S.R. was responsible for the branch re- 
search institutes, but in that year the task of 
controlling them was transferred to the re- 
spective ministries in order to free the Acad- 
emy for the key scientific research problems. 
At the same time the Academy’s numerous 
branches in the Union Republics were told 
that in future their main duty would be to 
assist the local councils of ministers in the 
economic development of their Republics. 
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THE RISE OF THE 
SELF-FINANCING SYSTEM 

In 1961, the Council of Ministers U.S.S.R. 
published a momentous decision which in- 
structed research and development institutes 
in industry, transport, communications and so 
on to transfer to a self-financing system 
whereby 5 per cent of their annual budget 
estimates were to be covered by the receipts 
from direct contracts made with enterprises in 
their respective fields.1° This order, which 
released the state budget from a small part 
of its scientific burden, was enthusiastically 
enforced by the Kremlin, where those study- 
ing the “science of science” soon decided that 
the proportion of research costs covered by 
direct contracts should now be raised to 14.5 
per cent. This figure was fixed by the Min- 
istry of Finance and the State Committee for 
Science and Technology, and understandably 
it was immediately attacked at the working 
level. , 

Planning for such an “unjustifiably” high 
income would lead to far too great a stress on 
profitable contracts, it was said, and therefore 
to a neglect of fundamental research. Con- 
sequently only the research institutes them- 
selves should determine their annual plans, 
leaving them to decide on the level of their 
supplementary (i.e., direct contract) income. 

In the past the Ministry of Finance has 
foreclosed all the contractual asset balances of 
institutes on December 30 each year, leaving 
much work to be carried out for which no 
funds were available. Itis therefore proposed 
that future incomes should be credited in- 
alienably to each institute as earned, and 
that overfulfillment of a contract should result 
in the additional assets being ploughed back 
into research for extra equipment, staff, travel 
or facilities. Thus the material incentives 
which are now so widely discussed in Soviet 
industry would also be given a much freer rein 
in science. 

Iri biology and geology, in particular, the 
problem of contract income is aggravated by 


10 Decision of U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
April 1, 1961. See Economic Gazette, No. 24, 
1968, p. 13. 

11 Economic Gazette, No. 24, 1968. 


the fact that neither the Ministry of Agri- 
culture nor the Ministry of Geology pay for 
the major financial benefits derived from the 
biological and geological divisions of the 
Siberian Department of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

Consequently, the scientists concerned are 
now demanding that the transfer of research 
results into production without payment 
should cease, and that in the future results of 
research should be sold on a commercial 
basis. In this they will probably have the 
support of the State Committee for Science 
and Technology which since 1966 has been 
putting into practice the hint dropped by the 
chairman of the Council of Ministers, Alexei 
Kosygin, at the 23d Congress of the C.P.S.U.: 
“Until recently we tended to underestimate 
the importance of the trade in patents and 
licenses.” 

At the time, Kosygin was speaking in the 
international context, but his words clearly 
make sense within the U.S.S.R. as well, and 
the Siberian Department of the Academy of 
Sciences is now stressing the fact. 


THE “SCIENCE CITIES” 


One of the potentially most far-reaching 
reforms in Soviet science led to the recent 
establishment of a new town, Akademgoro- 
dok, near Novosibirsk, in Siberia. In con- 
ception, it is somewhat similar to United 
States Vice President Hubert Humphrey’s 
idea for a “pilot city for a new America,” but 
instead of solving urban problems, Akadem- 
gorodok is designed to deal with those of re- 
search and development. The planning be- 
gan about 11 years ago, to establish a “center 
of excellence” based on a scientific institute 
with at least 60 per cent of the staff to be 
young. As far as possible the new town 
was to be economically justifiable, to train 
scientists both for its own expansion and for 
the incorporation of its research in industry, 
and to include a small university of only 
3,000-4,000 students of an exceptionally 
gifted, elite nature. By now the university is 
taking only one applicant in six, and there. 
are already 1,000 bachelors of science in the 
town’s population of only 40,000 people. 
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Both basic and applied research are pursued 
there, and to ensure that the end product is 
really useful to industry the town has two 
pilot plants which carry out final production 
experiments and train the necessary installa- 
tion and maintenance personnel. The aim is 
to eliminate the three stages of the tradi- 
tional “conveyor belt” system (research in- 
stitute—design office—factory) by merging 
stage two into stage one. This is said to have 
produced some. important successes, such as 
high-powered presses with an impact force 
of 1,550,000 foot-pounds, based on the theory 
of hydraulic pulse jets.” 

The “science city’ experiment has been 
successful enough for planning to be under 
way at present for the establishment of more 
such centers, possibly near Krasnoyarsk and 
near Irkutsk. 

Probably because of the ample funds pro- 
vided for its partly military applications, 
Soviet space research seems to have produced 
an outstanding list of successes. The first 
satellite, the first space flight by an animal, 
the first moon satellite, the first space rocket, 
the first hard landings on the moon and on 
Venus, the first automatic unmanned space 
docking, the first soft landing on Venus—all 
these achievements show the high quality of 
Soviet science at its best. Incidentally, they 
also seem to be making the world a safer place 
to live in. ‘The constant surveillance satellites 
of the Cosmos series provide regular and firm 
evidence to the Kremlin that neither the 
United States nor West Germany is about to 
attack the U.S.S.R. (whatever Soviet propa- 
gandists may find it convenient to say), and 
the Soviet scientists’ firm conviction that no 
likely antiballistic missile system (ABM) 
could secure the cities of the U.S.S.R. against 
American attack must have been a major fac- 
tor in Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko’s 
statement that the Kremlin is prepared to 
discuss both the ABM and ICBM (intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile system) complexes 
with Washington. 

In atomic power, although the U.S.S.R. 


12 Impact of Science on Society, vol XVI, No. 
4, (1967), article by M. Lavrentiev. 
18 The New York Times, April 25, 1968. 
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seems to lag behind both the United States 
and Great Britain in reducing its costs to a 
competitive level, the Soviet industry has now 
emerged as a serious challenger on the inter- 
national market, as-the recent inaction by 
Finland shows. Although as yet the only So- 
viet-designed nuclear power stations abroad 
are being built in the Communist countries, 
the Soviet offer to Finland was good enough 
to prevent a Western competitor from captur- 
ing that market, although not good enough 
to seize it for the U.S.S.R. 


CYBERNETICS LAG 


Cybernetics, for all the impressive achieve- 
ment in the space and military fields, seems to 
be one area in which the U.S.S.R. is seriously 
behind the United States in civilian applica- 
tions. The United States has more numer- 
ous, more reliable, more economic, more com- 
pact computers, and a much higher rate of 
production. The U.S.S.R.’s lag has been | 
variously estimated by the experts, but almost _ 
all seem to agree that it represents at least 
three years’ work and possibly five before the 
Soviet industry can expect to attain even the 
present United States standard. Much of this 
backwardness is due to the negative Stalinist 
ideological attitude towards cybernetics, which 
slowed the industry in its early years. 

Chemistry is another of the U.S.S.R.’s 
weaker branches. Industrial chemistry is 
evidently years behind the West in such prod- 
ucts as synthetic fibers, plastics and so forth, 
but in electrochemistry the U.S.S.R. is be- 
lieved to be in the front rank, 

In physics, there is no doubt that the Soviet 
position is a strorg one. Indeed a major 
United States physicist, Dr. Marvin L. Gold- 
berger of Princeton University, said in April, 
1968, that it was “very likely” that the United 
States leadership in high-energy physics would 
soon pass to the Soviet Union or to West 
Europe.** This gloomy prediction was partly 
caused by the United States failure so far to 
provide the apparatus for producing the 
colliding beams of high-energy particles on a 
scale as large as the U.S.S.R. already possesses 
in the facilities at Novosibirsk. 

Geology is a highly developed science in the 
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U.S.S.R., with prospecting for oil and gas 
accounting for more than 50 per cent of the 
geological effort. Some 8,000 explorations 
are begun each year, and it is now claimed 
that Soviet known reserves of coal, manga- 
nese, iron, lead, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, mo- 
lybdenum and diamonds are the largest in the 
world.* The Soviet geologists have a fair- 
sized air force at their disposal with more than 
1,000 aircraft and helicopters in operation. 

Biology, on the other hand, has suffered 
like cybernetics at the hands of Stalinist and 
neo-Stalinist ideologists, and it was not until 
1965 that M. V. Keldysh, the President of the 
Academy of Sciences U.S.S.R. finally exposed 
the Lysenkoites for their part in 18 years of 
near stagnation. 

In aviation, the Soviet scientists and engi- 
neers now stand a reasonable chance of seeing 
their first supersonic transport fly before the 
French-British Concorde takes to the air. 
When the Soviet Tu-104 beat the Boeing 707 

. into service, the West could explain that, after 
all, it was an adapted version of a bomber. 
One waits with some anxiety for our rational- 
ization of the Soviet supersonic Tu-144’s lead, 
hoping that perhaps Toulouse will yet put 
Tupolev in second place. But whichever 
plane flies first, the Tu-144 still appears to be 


a major scientific achievement. 


THE ‘PROBLEM OF SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


The Soviet problem in the training of scien- 
tists is no longer one of quantity but of 
quality. In 1967, there were 18,000 doctors 
of science, 169,000 bachelors, 14,700 academi- 
cians, associate members and professors, and 
57,000 lecturers in the total of 770,000 scien- 
tific workers. Two years earlier, the United 
States had had 503,600 scientists and engi- 
neers.*6 

The university degree courses (now five 
years) appear to some senior Soviet critics to 
be too long, and could be cut with advantage 
to four years. The money saved could then 


14 Moscow Radio, April 7, 1968. 
15 Trud, April 2, 1967. 
16 The New York Times, January 14, 1968. 
17 Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly, No, 11, 1967, pp. 
0 


18 Yunost, No. 1, 1968. 
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be allocated to post-graduate courses lasting - 
two years for the best of the students, who 
would thereby qualify to enter a research in- 
stitute on completion of their six-year 
course."” 

At the secondary school level, the most 
gifted children may be selected for entry into 
one of the special boarding schools which 
have been established primarily to teach 
physics or mathematics. If it is true that the 
end product of such a school may be too 
narrow a specialist, it also seems likely that 
in many cases he or she will be remarkably 
well versed in the chosen field. 

One of the serious difficulties in scientific 
education is the shortage of good experi- 
mental equipment, because the precision in- 
struments industry was neglected for many 
years. Since full transistorization only began 
in the U.S.S.R. in about 1964, much of the 
equipment (including computers for training 
purposes) is unnecessarily bulky, thereby ag- 
gravating the chronic shortage of space in so 
many of the universities and technical col- 
leges. 

To the Western mind, and to that of such 
a brilliant Western-trained scientist as Pyotr 
Kapitsa, undoubtedly the biggest single 
stumbling-block in the scientific educational 
process is the timidity left behind by the years 
of Stalinism. Many Soviet science students 
and even more of their teachers have not yet 
learned to argue, to exchange opinions 
frankly, and to express conflicting views. As 
Kapitsa put it in the columns of the youth . 
magazine: 

One cannot know the truth in advance; one 
can only reach it and test it as a result of the 
struggle of opposites. . . . As you grow old, it is 
only the young, only your pupils who can save 
you from premature mental stagnation. . . . It 


is not enough to say of the young that they are 
our future. They are also our present.18 
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Richard Rockingham Gill is stationed in 
Munich for Radio Free Europe. From 1948 
to 1954, he was a member of the British For- 
eign Office. During this period, he spent two 
years at the British Embassy in Moscow. He 
is a frequent contributor to periodicals, 
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l BOOK REVIEWS 


On the USSR. 


By ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 
Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


EDITED BY GEORGE 
W. Simmonps. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1967. 405 pages, glos- 
sary and index. $10.00.) 


. Biographical information on Soviet lead- 
ers is not readily available. This reference 
offers 42 in-depth profiles of key Soviet 
figures. The careers and achievements of 
prominent Soviet politicians, scientists, 
artists and military men are developed in 
informative and interesting fashion. 


THE PERMANENT CRISIS. By Kurr 


Lonpon. (Waltham, Mass.: Blaisdell Pub- 
lishing Company, 1968. 246 pages, biblio- 
graphy and index, $2.95.) 


This book, which is a thorough revision 
of a work published in 1962, focuses atten- 
tion “on the far-reaching changes in the 
character and substance of world politics” 
and suggests the main reasons for these 
changes. Professor London is the Director 
of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies at 
the George Washington University. His 
thesis may be stated briefly: that Marxism- 
Leninism remains a key determinant of the 
international political behavior of Com- 
munist states, notwithstanding the divisions 
that have emerged within the bloc or the 
manifestations there of limited nationalist 
initiatives. 

In crisp and lucid chapters, he touches 
on the factors of power, the forces making 
for change in a changing world, and the 
background of the United States confronta- 
tion with the Communist world. He deals 
with such key questions as decision-making, 


intelligence-gathering and evaluation, and 
the evolution of political doctrine against 
the background of the major developments 
of the past decade, e.g., the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute, the Cuban missile crisis, and disarma- 
ment. This is a stimulating book. 


ISLAM IN THE SOVIET UNION. By 
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ALEXANDRE BENNIGSEN AND CHANTAL 
LEMERCIER-QUELQUEJAY. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 272 pages, 
select bibliography and index. $7.00.) 


There are about 25 million Muslims 
living in the Soviet Union. In general, 
little is known of the degree to which they 
have become assimilated into Soviet society 
or of the persistence of nationality and re- 
ligious sentiment in the Central Asian areas 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Two distinguished French social scien- 
tists examine the lot of the Muslims in the 
Soviet Union, tracing the development of 
this question over the past few centuries. 
They discuss the situation before 1917, the 
impact of the Bolshevik triumph on the 
Muslim areas, the evolution of Soviet na- 
tionality policy, and the recent attempts 
made by the Soviet leadership to ensure the 
loyalty of Muslim groups while intensifying 
the drive to “modernize” and “Russify” the 
Muslim elites. The preservation by the 
Muslims of their religious and ethnic dis- 
tinctiveness is abt to be reinforced as a 
consequence of two developments in the 
field of foreign policy: Moscow’s courtship 
of the Arab and Muslim world; and the 
Sino-Soviet rift, 
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Communiqué on Talks Between 
Soviet and Czechoslovak Leaders 


On August 27, 1968, Tass, the Soviet news agency, released an official 
report of Moscow talks between Soviet officials and the Czechoslovak leaders 
who were forceably brought to the conference following the invasion of their 
country by Warsaw Pact forces. The talks began on August 23, 1968, and were 
intended to last one day. Instead the conference did not end until August 26. 
At the conclusion of the talks, the Czechoslovak leaders returned to Prague to 
explain the forced concessions to their countrymen, Excerpts from the Soviet 


text follow: 


During the talks in a free comradely discussion 
the two sides considered questions relating to the 
“present development of the international situation, 
the activization of imperialism’s machinations 
against the socialist countries, the situation in 
Czechoslovakia in the recent period and the tempo- 
rary entry of troops of the five socialist countries 
into Czechoslovak territory. 

The sides expressed their mutual firm belief that 
the main thing in the present situation is to carry 
out the mutual decisions adopted in Cierna and 
Tisou and the provisions and principles formulated 
by the Bratislava conference, as well as to imple- 
ment consistently the practical steps following from 
the agreement reached during the talks. 

The Soviet side stated its understanding of and 
support for the position of the leadership of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party and the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic, which intends to proceed 
from the decisions passed by the January and May 
plenary meetings of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party with a view to 
improving the methods of guiding society, develop- 
ing socialist democracy and strengthening the 
socialist system on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. 

Agreement was reached on measures aimed at 
the speediest normalization of the situation in the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. Czechoslovak 
leaders informed the Soviet side on the planned 
immediate measures they are carrying out with 
these aims in view. : 

It was stated by the Czechoslovak side that all 
the work of party and state bodies through all 
media would be directed at insuring effective mea- 
sures serving the socialist power, the guiding role 


of the working class and the Communist party, the 
interests of developing and strengthening friendly 
relations with the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the entire socialist community. 

Expressing the unanimous striving of the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. for friendship and brotherhood 
with the peoples of socialist Czechoslovakia, the 
Soviet leaders confirmed their readiness for the 
broadest sincere cooperation on the basis of mutual 
respect, equality, territorial integrity, independence 
and socialist solidarity. ‘ 

The troops of the allied countries, that entered 
temporarily the territory of Czechoslovakia, will 
not interfere in the internal affairs of the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic. Agreement was reached 
on the terms of the withdrawal of these troops from 
its territory as the situation in Czechoslovakia 
normalizes. 

The Czechoslovak side informed the Soviet side 
that the supreme commander in chief of the Czecho- 
slovak armed forces had given the latter appropriate 
orders with the aim of preventing incidents and 
conflicts capable of violating the peace and public 
order. He also instructed the military command 
of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic to be in 
contact with the command of the allied troops. 

In connection with the discussion in the United 
Nations Security Council of the so-called question 
on the situation in Czechoslovakia, the representa- 
tives of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic stated 
that the Czechoslovak side had not requested the 
submission of this question for consideration by 


„the Security Council and demanded its removal 


from the agenda. 
>. è @ 
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POLITICS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 262) 


teachers to present more stimulating and vital 
material in their courses in Marx-Leninism 
and in general social. sciences. The Central 
Committee passed a resolution on improving 
the social sciences in August, 1967, and a 
conference of social science teachers was held 
in June, 1968, and given extensive publicity. 
However, given the low quality of the social 
sciences and its personnel and the failure of 
the party leadership to modernize the ideol- 
ogy for the current scene, the possibility of 
fulfilling this task is doubtful. 

The dismissal of S. P. Pavlov as leader of 
the Komsomols may be one more attempt to 
shake up the youth movement for its failure 
to indoctrinate and attract youth except un- 
der coercion. The appointment of a relatively 
obscure 40-year-old provincial party secre- 
tary, Ye. M. Tyazhelnikov, as Komsomol 
leader would seem to indicate that the party 
itself will assume greater control. 

The problem of nationalism among the nu- 
merous minorities is potentially as dangerous 
to the system as any anti-Communist move- 
ment and is a constant concern of the regime. 
The main stress of the Soviet nationality pol- 


icy continues to be equalizing living standards. 


and opportunities throughout Russia to win 
over the various peoples.* At the same time, 
some of the more advanced nationalities as in 
the Baltic states have been allowed to experi- 
ment in education, housing and industrial or- 
ganization forms on their own. In the last 
year there has also been an increase in the 
number of articles condemning bourgeois na- 
tionalism and extolling the glories of the 
multi-national Russian state. 

For all the effort and intensity of the cam- 
paign against radical change, beyond im- 
proved living standards and some organiza- 
tional changes, nothing new has emerged to 


8 In September, 1967, Moscow finally rehabili- 
tated and exonerated the Crimea Tartars after 23 
years. 

® For a full text of the essay by A. D. Sakharov 
see The New York Times, July 22, 1968, pp. 14-16. 
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capture the enthusiasm of the masses, particu- 
larly the youth and intellectuals and, as West- 
ern experience shows, there is no guarantee 
that increased affluence, patriotic indoctrina- 
tion or even coercion can keep the younger 
generation in line—in fact, these policies may 
encourage rebellion. It is doubtful whether 
the Soviet Union can isolate itself from the 
social currents prevalent throughout the 
world, particularly when the conditions (con- 
gested cities, alienation, advanced education, 
affluence, parental indulgence, large minori- 
ties) which give rise to these forces are very 
much present in the Soviet Union. 


OPPOSITION OF INTELLECTUALS 


There is also growing evidence that more 
and more Soviet intellectuals are thinking 
along lines different from the regime. In op- 
position to renewing Soviet isolation, Andrei 
D. Sakharov, a physicist and a member of 
the highly respected Academy of Sciences, has 
circulated an essay stressing that the Soviet 
Union and the United States—the two super- 
powers—must come closer together and work 
together if widespread destruction in the 
world is to be avoided.? The Czech crisis is 
likely to be even more divisive. Many Soviet 
intellectuals were shocked and ashamed of 
Soviet intervention in Hungary and certainly 
are even more upset because of the Soviet oc- 
cupation of Czechoslovakia, which has been 
condemned even by major Communist 
parties. 

Thus the picture of the Soviet Union today 
is that of an aged conservative regime which, 
after several power struggles, seems to be 
learning to balance and moderate the various 
interests within its leadership circles. Longer 
than any other major country, it has man- 
aged to avoid the forces of social change 
which have been sweeping the world since 
World War II. There is evidence, however, 
of a growing cleavage in Soviet society which 
may force change. The Soviet leaders have 
the advantage of recognizing the danger and 
of being willing to use force, perhaps even 
wide-scale terror, to stop it. But whether 
force and terror will be enough to preserve 
Communist autocracy one can only guess. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(Continued from page 280) 


To date, although the Soviets have been 
giving aid to North Vietnam, they have re- 
tained even more options than the Chinese 
for disengaging from Vietnam. Specifically, 
the Soviets have kept open their diplomatic 
channels with the United States. And, on 
occasions prior to the opening of the United 
States-North Vietnamese talks in Paris in 
May of this year, the Soviets attempted to 
persuade North Vietnam to negotiate with 
the United States and thus to transform the 
military conflict into a political-diplomatic 
struggle. Finally, they have not made an 
open and unambiguous military commitment. 
Indeed, their closest approach to a military 
commitment has been a carefully worded 
reference to “volunteers.” 

The foregoing discussion suggests how the 
Soviets have sought to exploit the Vietnamese 
conflict—while minimizing its dangers—in 
order ultimately .to expel the United States 
from and to thwart Red Chinese ambitions 
in Southeast Asia. These imperatives also 
apply to Soviet policy elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia. ‘Thus, the Soviets oppose the United 
States encouragement of the formation of 
regional organizations such as the Association 
for Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). The 
Soviets view this as a United States effort, 
based on Indonesian power, to maintain its 
presence in the area under a politically ac- 
ceptable cover. They charge the Indonesian 
military with collaborating with the United 
States to promote and advance this scheme. 

In opposing the regional cooperation in- 
herent in such an organization, the Soviets 
imply a preference for facing divided South- 
east Asia countries and dealing with them 
individually, presumably because this would 
expose them to greater Soviet influence or 
pressure. (Indeed, the Soviets have exhibited 
sensitivity in the past to any regional arrange- 
ment they could not control.) 

While opposing any regional grouping of 
Southeast Asian nations under United States 
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aegis, the Soviets at the same time are seek- 
ing to win these nations over to containing 
what the Soviets describe as Red China’s 
great power ambitions and her objective of 
restoring the Imperial China of several cen- 
turies ago. In this effort, the Soviet Union 
has been prepared to deal on a non-ideologi- 
cal basis—and has actually done so—with the 
very same nations it has attacked for serving 
as “instruments of United States imperial- 
ism.” 

The most recent manifestation of changing 
Soviet policy in Asia in general was the Soviet 
offer of arms shipments to Pakistan in an 
effort to wean her away from Red China. 
This action is a sequel to the earlier Soviet 
role as mediator between India and Pakistan 
in the 1965 conflict; this was in the context 
of Soviet support for non-Gommunist regimes 
in both countries against Red China—a na- 
tion with whom the Soviets would be allied 
if “proletarian internationalism and solidar- 
ity’ had any current application. In fact, in 
pursuing a great power policy, the Soviets are 
paying minimal attention to indigenous Com- 
munist parties in India, Pakistan and else- 
where in Asia. Indeed, these parties have 
been subordinated to the Soviet policy of 
dealing with and influencing non-Communist 
regimes, even to the detriment of the local 
parties. (This is best demonstrated by con- 
tinuing Soviet relations with the military re- 
gime of Indonesia which decimated the 
Indonesian Communist party several years 
ago, and used Soviet arms in the bargain.) 
In a similar vein, the Soviets have sought to 
improve diplomatic and trade relations with 
Malaysia, Singapore and even Thailand, de- 
spite the fact that all have been accused at 
one time or another of being the tools either 
of United States or British imperialism. 

These current examples of a non-ideologi- 
cal Soviet approach to Southeast Asia demon- 
strate most vividly that ideological impera- 
tives are receding and that great power con- 
siderations now dominate Soviet policy in 
Southeast Asia. The ‘benefits the Soviets 
have gained from a pragmatic, non-ideologi- 
cal approach in that region may assuage their 
disappointment in losing their standing as an 


untarnished revolutionary force riding the 
wave of history. 

Indeed, in his heyday, Khrushchev ex- 
pressed the Soviet Union’s pride in being a 
great power (velikoderzhavay which had 
interests everywhere and without which no 
international problem could be solved. While 
Khrushchev might—as usual—have over- 
stated the case, the Soviets are today acting 
on Khrushchev’s maxim in Southeast Asia. 


SOVIET SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


(Continued from page 298) 


The tragedy of Soviet science today is that 
while Kapitsa has great influence, it is men 
like Keldysh, the President of the Academy of 
Sciences, who exercise power. And it is they 
who organize the neo-Stalinist types of action 
like the expulsion from the C.P.S.U. in April, 
1968, of four brilliant mathematicians, all of 
whom have been awarded the Lenin Prize— 
Izaak Gelfnd, Yuri Manin, I. R. Shafare- 
vich and Sergei Fomin, the head of Moscow 
University’s Cybernetics Department. The 
error of these four men was that they had pe- 
titioned (with some 90 others from the Mathe- 
matics Faculty at Moscow University) for the 
release from detention in a mental home of 
the now famous liberal mathematician, Alek- 
sandr Yesenin-Volpin. The latter was re- 
cently in trouble, for at least the fifth time, 
becauses he criticized the sentences passed on 
writers Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel, 
and also because he had devised one of the 
most effective liberal slogans: “Respect Your 
Own Constitution.” 1° 

One might conclude, perhaps, that Soviet 
science is already ahead of the United States 
in numerical “density” in the scientific popu- 
lation, and the equal of the United States in 
terms of financial outlays after allowing for 
the different cost and salary structures; but 
quality and productivity are likely to remain 
well below the American standard as long as 
the Soviet Communist party insists-on punish- 

«ing scientists by administrative action simply 
Wor holding liberal opinions. Where dissent 


19 The New York Times, April 24,1968. 
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cannot be tolerated in the political field, it 
seems only too probable that it will often be 
suppressed even in disputes which are largely 
of a scientific nature. 


SOVIET POLICY IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


(Continued from page 274) 


In sum, it may be asserted with good rea- 
son that on balance, despite the inconvenience 
of the blockage of the Suez Canal, the Soviet 
Union ‘emerged from the Arab-Israeli conflict 
with impressive gains. The defeated Arab 
states, resentful at what they regard as definite 
American partiality toward Israel, tend to 
turn to the U.S.S.R. as their one remaining 
friend among the kig powers. Rupture of 
diplomatic relations, trade boycott, temporary 
oil embargoes, and the continuing refusal of 
Syria, Iraq and Egypt to grant to airlines of 
United States registry overflight rights has 
created a real vacuum in American-Arab re- 
lations, into which the Soviet Union and its 
satellites are stepping with eagerness and 
success. The presence of a large Soviet naval 
contingent (45 ships) in the Mediterranean 
further adds to the Weert of Soviet influence 
in the area. 

As these lines are written, the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak crisis seems to have reached its 
peak, with the Soviet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia and the capitulation of her political 
leaders. There is already evidence to indicate 
that this act of uncisguised aggression has 
offered sobering thoughts to those Northern 
Tier states like Turkey and Iran which in 
recent years were inclined to accept Soviet 
protestations of peaceful coexistence at face 
value. The effect of the Soviet aggression on 
attitudes in the Arab world will be less clear. 
In the Arab non-revolutionary states it will 
confirm the already existing suspicion and 
fears of Soviet and Communist designs. But 
in the Arab revolutionary camp the immedi- 
ate effects may be negligible. Just because 
the Soviet Union is settling its accounts with 
a rather remote (from the Arab point of 
view) Czechoslovak Communist leadership, 
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‘the basic pro-Soviet orientation of Cairo or 
Damascus—dictated as it is by their own con- 
cept of their true national interest—is not 
likely to be upset. One indication thai in- 
difference is to be expected may be found in 
the behavior of their controlled press during 
the crisis; relatively scant attention was paid 
to news about Soviet-Czechoslovak tensions 
and negotiations preceding the invasion and 


often the only sources of news and comments ` 


were Tass (Soviet press agency) dispatches 
and articles reprinted from Pravda (the Soviet 
Communist party publication). While even 
the controlled newspapers could not avoid 
printing the actual news of the invasion, they 
generally avoided editorializing in an obvious 
attempt to avoid mutual embarrassment. 








UNITED STA'TES-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 287) 


Since the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, Soviet in- 
fluence among the Arab nations has grown 
steadily. Also significant is the rapid build-up 
of Soviet naval strength in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. The United States Sixth Fleet was 
until recently the undisputed master of these 
waters. The honor is now shared with the 
Soviet Navy. 

As yet there has been no major confronta- 
* tion in the Middle East, on land or at sea. 
Both sides have been careful to avoid it, as 
the use of the hot-line during the 1967 war 
indicates. But the United States is in the 
inferior position, strategically speaking, and 
continued expansion of Soviet military and 
political influence will raise for the United 
States the tension-filled choice of holding 
firm or retreating. Vietnam gives some indi- 
cation of what the answer may be. 

My thesis, however, is that the two super- 
powers will probably manage to avoid the 
ultimate confrontation, and that the future 
is much more likely to yield agreement upon 
such important matters as nuclear non-prolif- 
eration, ABM restraints, underground testing, 
and perhaps even such non-military matters 


5 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, July 6-13, 
1968, p. 22787. 
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as the exploration of outer space, the allo: 
tion of development capital to the Th: 
World or the control of weather patterns. 

At this point a new issue arises. When a 
where might superpower accommodation | 
come detrimental to the other members 
the family of nations? So long as accomm 
dation aims only at the prevention of nucle 
confrontations which might engulf and < 
stroy other nations, there is no conflict. F 
is tacit—and perhaps Jater explicit—recog 
tion of spheres of influence a satisfactc 
arrangement for the nations living witt 
these spheres? Are the other nations rea 
to accept United States-Soviet condominiu 
in such important matters as nuclear pow 
world security, and economic development! 

Foreshadowings of this dilemma occurr 
frequently during the United Nations debz 
over the Non-Proliferation Treaty. A quot 
tion from the speech of the Indian Rep 
sentative, Azim Hussain makes the poi: 
After declaring that continued possession 
nuclear arms by several great powers was 
dangerous to world security as proliferatic 
he said:* 


A Treaty of this kind, with its far-reaching pe 
litical and economic implications for all natior 
of the world, must not be based upon a discrim 
natory approach. We have been opposed to th 
division of the world in terms of ideologies, mil 
tary alliances, or in terms of rich and poor nz 
tions. The proposed treaty adds one more cate 
gory to the diverse forces which have bred fea 
and distrust. 








SOVIET ECONOMIC REFORM 
(Continued from page 292) 


water power over other forms of electi 
power generation and tlie erection of gia 
and sometimes remotely located industri 
plants and farms instead of more modestly d 
signed enterprises, there are many questio 
that can be asked. In Czechoslovakia ar 
Yugoslavia, the inability to provide satisfa 
tory answers to such questions has Jed to d 
mands for even faster and more radical 1 
form to prevent the recurrence of such ec 
nomic waste. 


It was just such tendencies in Czechoslo- 
vakia that so frightened the Russians during 
the summer of 1968. Of course there were 
political questions such as Czechoslovakia’s 
relationship with West Germany, the emer- 
gence of political opposition and the lack of 
censorship that were also prime factors, but 
the consequences of uninhibited economic re- 
form were certainly of great concern in Mos- 
cow at the time. Undoubtedly the -demon- 
stration of just where economic reform could 
lead was also disquieting to those who were 
uncertain or opposed to economic reform 
within the U.S.S.R. itself. 

But is this the end of economic reform in 
the U.S.S.R.? It would be most surprising 
if this were the case. First of all, the Russian 
reform has not been so unrestrained as the 
Czech reform appeared to be. Second, the 
Russians undoubtedly feel they have much 
better internal control over their people in 
comparison with the Czechs. ‘Third, and 
most important, have the Russians really 
any other choice? Can they avoid economic 
reform? There is good reason to believe that 
as the Soviet economy continues to expand 
and becomes more complex in its interrela- 
tionships, there will be ever greater need for 
the use of more rational tools in decision- 
making and in the operation of the economy. 
It may well be that increased use of such de- 
vices as computers will facilitate a more ra- 
tional operation of the economy, but the old 
system of centralized administration simply 
cannot cope with the everchanging needs of a 
sophisticated economy in an era of rapid 
change. 

There is no reason to insist that economic 
reform need lead inexorably to political re- 
form. There seems to be no reason why an 
undemocratic political system cannot be im- 
posed on a rational and fairly efficient eco- 
nomic system. But regardless of how po- 
tentially subversive economic reform may 
appear to some opponents, there seems to be 
no turning back. It may well be that the 
alternative to the lack of economic reform 
will be even greater political unrest. Cer- 
tainly it will mean intolerable economic 
waste, confusion and discontent. 
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AFTERMATH OF THE CZECH 
INVASION 


(Continued from page 267) 


before the forces of the Warsaw alliance 
moved across Czech frontiers. 


COMPARISON WITH HUNGARY 


The Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia 
has been widely compared to the Soviet crack- 
down in Hungary 12 years earlier and con- 
trasted with Soviet restraint in the face of 
Rumanian defiance. What accounts for the 
differences and similarities in Soviet behavior 
in the three cases? The Soviet Union shares 
a common frontier with all three countries, 
the absence of which was an important factor 
in the successful defiance of both Yugoslavia 
and Albania. The Soviet intervention in 
Hungary was inspired by fears that were both 
genuine and credible. A national anti-Soviet 
uprising swept Hungary, during which the 
Imre Nagy regime virtually disestablished the 
Communist system: the secret police was dis- 
mantled and many of its members were ex- 
ecuted in summary fashion by outraged vigi- 
lante groups and the military; the multi-party 
system was restored as the Communist party 
disintegrated; political prisoners were re- 
leased; Nagy announced Hungary’s unilateral 
withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact and enun- 
ciated a “neutralist” foreign policy. It should 
also be remembered that the Hungarian up- 
rising took place against the background of 
the United States policy of “liberation” under 
President Dwight Eisenhower, which was 
avowedly dedicated—in words at least—to 
the emancipation of the satellites from Soviet 
domination. The appeals and encouragement 
of Radio Free Europe appeared to the Krem- 
lin as a further indication of United States 
malevolence and mischief. 

Neither Czechoslcvakia nor Rumania have 
threatened to withdraw from the Warsaw 
Pact, although both have criticized its current 
organization and Rumania has refused to 
cooperate with it in recent years. Neither 
has threatened to disestablish the Communist 
social order, although the Czechs planned to 
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“humanize” it, and neither has threatened to 
pursue a “neutralist” foreign policy, although 
some Czechs discussed the possibility while 
Rumania proclaimed her “neutrality” in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. And the Communist 
party has never been threatened with disinte- 
‘gration in either country, although the Czechs 
were dreaming of the prospect of opposition 
parties. Most importantly, developments in 
Czechoslovakia were proceeding in an atmo- 
sphere of detente and the total absence of any 
United States provocations, verbal or other- 
wise. 


RESTRAINT IN RUMANIA 


The causes of Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary are relatively uncomplicated when con- 
trasted with the combination of Soviet re- 
straint with respect to Rumania and Soviet 
intervention in Czechoslovakia. The Soviet 
threat to intervene has always been omni- 
present in relations with both countries and, 
for that matter, is a perennial hazard that has 
been faced by all East European countries as 
they have advanced from vassalage to client- 
age. The factional divisions in the Soviet 
leadership, resulting in periods of inertia and 
paralysis in the face of difficult decisions, are 
uncertain and incalculable variables since the 
balance of factions within the Soviet hierarchy 
is in a state of continuous flux and the decision 
to intervene or exercise restraint may be a 
product of chance. In addition, develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia took place after Ru- 
mania’s defiance, and the sheer cumulative 
impact of the Rumanian situation was a cru- 
cial incremental factor in the Soviet percep- 
tions of threat and danger in the Czech case. 

Both Czechoslovakia and Rumania share 
frontiers with Russia. Both have ceded ter- 
ritory to the Soviet Union but, unlike the 
Czechs who have no irredentist claims to the 
Carpatho-Ukraine, the Rumanians have not 
resigned themselves to the loss of Bessarabia, 
which is considered to be part of the Ruma- 
nian patrimony. The Czechs have tradition- 

10 Ceausescu charged in May, 1966, that Moscow 
deliberately staffed the Rumanian Communist party 
with non-ethnic Rumanians and emigrés to keep it 


-in a permanent condition of servility. The New 
York Times, May 14, 1966. 
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ally viewed Russia as a potential liberator and 
protector, whereas in recent decades, the 
Rumanian image of Russia has been rather 
negative. The Czechs were allied to the 
Soviet Union during World War II, whereas 
Rumania joined the Axis, participated actively 
in the war against the Soviet Union, re-annex- 
inp Bessarabia and adding Transdniestria to 
her territories for good measure. The Czechs 
fear Germany, who has been the traditional 
and historic national enemy and oppressor of 
the Czechs (the Slovaks, however, do not 
share this perception), whereas Germany has 
never constituted a direct threat to Rumania, 
whose dynasty was a branch of the Hohenzol- 
lern family. Thus, while it would be natural 
for the Czechs to rely on the Russians as their 
protector against Germany, the Rumanians 
have no need of Russian protection, and on 
the contrary, are apt to view Russia as a 
national enemy not above threatening to sup- 
port Hungarian territorial claims against Ru- 
mania, if the need and opportunity arise. 
And, finally, the Czech Communist party was 
a broadly-based national party in contrast to 
the Rumanian Communist party, which had 
virtually no national base and whose leaders 
were largely non-ethnic Rumanian emigrés 
sojourning in Moscow as Soviet lackeys.?° 

While Rumania’s isolated geographical lo- 
cation rendered her vulnerable to Soviet pres- 
sure, it simultaneously made her defiance of 
the Soviet Union a minimal threat to Soviet 
power and security interests. Furthermore, 
Rumania’s independent policy posed little 
danger to the vital interests of any other East 
European state and thus most of her Warsaw 
Pact allies viewed Rumania’s gestures of inde- 
pendence from Moscow with not a little sym- 
pathy. Only Hungary has long-standing 
grievances against Rumania, but Rumania’s 
disaffection from the U.S.S.R. could only 
benefit Hungary, not injure her. In short, 
Rumania’s defection did not pose a real threat 
to the Soviet Union or to any other East Euro- 
pean country since she was surrounded en- 
tirely by Communist states (if one includes 
Yugoslavia). 

On the other hand, Czechoslovakia’s geo- 
graphic location was of special strategic im- 


portance not only to the Soviet Union but to 
Poland and East Germany as well. Whereas 
Rumania’s independent behavior in foreign 
policy would be of largely symbolic signifi- 
cance, an independent Czech foreign policy 
could seriously interfere with coordinated 
military or diplomatic bloc action, particularly 
where Germany was concerned. Geographi- 
cally, Czechoslovakia slices East Europe into 
a “northern tier” (East Germany and Poland) 
and a “southern tier’ (Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania and Yugoslavia). 

Czechoslovakia is the only East European 
country that simultaneously borders on West 
Germany and Russia and, indeed, is the only 
Warsaw Pact state that shares a border with 
two non-Communist states. Thus she is the 
most exposed to the West geographically just 
as she is more related to the West in political 
traditions, historical associations and general 
way of life than the other countries of East 
Europe (East Germany excepted). When 
one looks at a map of East Europe, Czecho- 
slovakia conjures up the image of an “inva- 
sioń funnel” leading from West Germany to 
Russia, or a knife aimed by West Germany at 
the heart of the Ukraine. Decisions, unfortu- 
nately, are often influenced by such banal 
metaphors. 

One final factor distinguishes the Czech 
case from the Rumanian. In domestic mat- 
ters, the Rumanians did not challenge the 
legitimacy of Marxism-Leninism, did not seek 
to “humanize,” “revise” or “liberalize” com- 
munism, and hence posed little direct threat 
to the legitimacy and stability of Soviet-type 
social orders. Czech liberalization, on the 
other hand, directly challenged some of the 
basic principles of Marxist-Leninist ideology. 

This type of challenge should be distin- 
guished from the successful repudiation of the 
Soviet leaders as the ultimate font of ideolog- 
ical infallibility and orthodox truth. The 
Soviet leaders long ago adjusted themselves 
to the loss of their monopoly on doctrinal 
omniscience and indeed are busily engaged 
in denying it to the Chinese. 

There is some reason to believe that the 
conservatively-oriented members of the Soviet 
leadership were just as frightened by the pros- 
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pect of a successful humanized Communist 
system in Czechoslovakia that would endeavor 
to join democratic freedoms and procedures 
with a Socialist economic order as they were 
by the specter of a “restoration of capitalism.” 
A humanized, democratized Communist state 
in the heart of Europe might not only dis- 
credit the Soviet model, exposing it as a tran- 
sitional regional product of Marxism grafted 
on to the Russian autocratic heritage, but 
might serve as an attractive model for other 
East European countries. Even the Russians 
might be attracted to such an option in pref- 
erence to their own primitive and outmoded 
political and economic institutions, which 
appear to many members of the Soviet scien- 
tific, intellectual and technological elite to be 
a monumental embarrassment and disgrace in 
the second most powerful and scientifically 
advanced country in the world. 

In analyzing Soviet behavior in East 
Europe, one cannot exclude the conditioning 
character of the international environment 
outside the Communist world. At this point, 
one can only ask questions without answering 
them. To what extent was the Soviet move 
against Czechoslovakia a reflection of the 
relative strength of Russian nuclear power 
vis à vis the United States? To what ex- 
tent was the Soviet decision to occupy Czecho- 
slovakia conditioned by the prior knowledge 
that the United States was unwilling or un- 
able to take either preventive or retaliatory 
action? To what extent is there a tacitly ac- 
knowledged—never admitted but indeed 
denied—Soviet-American “spheres of in- 
fluence” arrangement which recognizes that 
each global power has power to act with 
relative impunity in its own domain? 

To what extent was the Soviet action con- 
ditioned by the eroding credibility of the 
Soviet Union to act promptly to protect its 
interests, a condition brought about by 
United States intervention in Southeast Asia 
and the Caribbean, the challenge of Com- 
munist China, the dissolution of Soviet con- 
trol over the world Communist movement, 
the apparent disintegration of its empire in 
Eastern Europe, and the disenchantment of 
the Arab client states with the Soviet Union’s 
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inability to prevent an Israeli victory in the 
1967 war or to force Israel out of the Sinai 
Peninsula and the West Bank? ‘The fall of 
Kwame Nkrumah in Ghana, Mohammed 
Ben Bella in Algeria and Achmed Sukarno 
in Indonesia may have also reinforced the 
image of an impotent Soviet behemoth. 
Finally, one must ask whether the Soviet 
move was further conditioned by a debilitat- 
ing fear of the uncertain intentions of a fac- 
tion-ridden Chinese leadership, armed with 
a growing arsenal of thermonuclear weapons 
and a developing nuclear missile capability, 
prompting the Soviet leaders to shore up their 
disintegrating European flank in order to 
minimize the possibilities of-a two-front diplo- 
matic or military maneuver against them. 
It is apparent in retrospect that the Czech 
crisis confronted the Soviet leaders with their 
moment of truth in East Europe. Until the 
moment of occupation, it appeared that the 
Soviet Presidium, after its meetings with the 
Czech leadership at Cierna and Bratislava, 
had decided—perhaps by a slim margin— 
that the consequences of non-intervention 
would be less disagreeable than those of inter- 
vention. Unless we succumb to the view that 
the Soviet leaders engaged in an act of calcu- 
lated perfidy, it must be assumed that this 
decision was precipitously reversed. This 
seems to be confirmed by the gross ineptness of 
the political side of the occupation as con- 
trasted with the quick and smooth efficiency 
of the military operation. The Soviet action 
11 The “invitation” was necessary to provide the 
bare minimum basis of legality for the intervention, 
since the Warsaw Treaty does not give the member 
states the blanket authority, collectively or individ- 
ually, unilaterally to declare the existence of 
“counter-revolutionaries” and/or external “im- 
perialist forces” and intervene on their own initia- 
tive. The juridical scenario employed by Moscow 
was virtually a carbon copy of U.S. and O.A.S. 
intervention in the Dominican Republic. The so- 
called invitation, published by Pravda and Izvestia 
on August 21, 1968, justified the intervention on 
both internal and external grounds: “Tass is au- 
thorized to state that party and state leaders of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic have requested the 
Soviet Union and other allied states to give the 
fraternal -Czechoslovak people immediate assis- 
tance, including assistance with armed forces. The 
reason for this appeal is the threat posed to the so- 
cialist system existing in Czechoslovakia and to the 
constitutionally established state system by counter- 


revolutionary forces that have entered into collusion 
with external forces hostile to socialism.” 
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was thus simultaneously a frightening tribute 
to the immensity of Soviet military power and 
a dismal monument to diplomatic ineptitude, 
political incompetence, grotesque morality 
and the bankruptcy of Gommunist ideology. 
The enormity of the Soviet debacle was per- 
manently enshrined by the pathetic inability 
of 650,000 Warsaw Pact troops to find the 
elusive and nameless Czech political leaders 
who invited them to expel the “Western im- 
perialists,’ subdue the “counterrevolution- 
aries’ and crush the treacherous “Dubcek 
clique.”1* Unable to pressure an aged, but 
unyielding President Ludvik Svoboda to 
legalize Soviet intervention and unable to per- 
suade even a handful of Czech and Slovak 
Communists to betray. their country by sign- 
ing the prefabricated Soviet document of in- 
vitation and to form a Quisling government, 
the Soviet Union was forced to deal with the 
very government which its military forces had 
arrested. Svoboda was whisked off to Mos- 


. cow and given a shameless red carpet wel- 


come, while Dubcek, Premier Oldrich Cernik 
and National Assembly President Josef Smir- 
kovsky were transported to the Soviet capital 
in chains to “negotiate” a compromise settle- 
ment. 

It is an eloquent tribute to Czech courage 
and perhaps to Dubcek’s Slovak obstinancy 
that the Soviet intervention has not been en- 
dowed with even a shred of legality and that 
the faceless sponsors who “invited” the War- 
saw Powers to occupy their country have not 
identified themselves. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Clearly the Soviet Union has reached an 
important crossroad in its relationship with 
East Europe. Before the armed intervention 
in Czechoslovakia, the Soviet position in East 
Europe had been slipping, partly in response 
to the apparent erosion of NATO and the 
diminution of the United States threat to the 
Communist system. Either the Soviet em- 
pire was on the verge of dissolution—as Ru- 
mania virtually seceded from the Warsaw 
alliance and Czech liberalization threatened 
to infect all of Eastern Europe—or it was on 
the brink of a fundamental transformation. 


- The transformation could have assumed 
one of three forms: 


1. The conversion of the Warsaw Pact and 
CEMA into an authentic Socialist “common- 
wealth of nations,” in which the individual mem-. 
bers would be allowed a wide latitude of internal 
deviation from the Soviet norms of socialism, and 
could exercise greater freedom in trade and 
cultural relations with the West, while remaining 
tightly bound to the Soviet Union in a purely 
defensive alliance. Such a transformation would 
presuppose a continuation and expansion of the 
detente, a tacit disavowal of ideological aggres- 
siveness in foreign policy. It would give greater 
form and shape to the new commonwealth as a 
regional association, in which the interests of the 
smaller members would no longer be sacrificed 
to those of the Soviet Union in the name of the 
bogus principle of “proletarian internationalism” 
or subordinated to Soviet great power diplomacy 
in its dealings with the United States or Com- 
munist China. The chief objections to such a 
transformation before August, 1968, were that it 
threatened to isolate East Germany, to render 
Poland even more dependent upon Russia vis 4 
vis West Germany, and to deprive the Soviet 
Union of some useful levers and pressures in 
dealing with the German problem, the United 
States and Communist China. 


2. The natural devolution of the Warsaw Pact, 
CEMA and other multilateral organizations and 
their replacement with a series of bilateral and 
trilateral agreements. The Soviet Union could 
make periodic ad hoc adjustments to the situa- 
tion, allowing the natural interests of each state 
to shape its individual relationship with the So- 
viet Union. Moscow would rely upon a com- 
mon ideology, intersecting interests, the prudence 
and good sense of the smaller countries and the 
reservoir of good will towards Moscow that would 
flow from such a policy to become the founda- 
tion of a new relationship. Under these condi- 
tions, the relationships of individual member 
states with the Soviet Union could vary consid- 
erably as would their relations with one another. 
The artificiality of imposed “fraternal” relations 
would be replaced by relationships more uncer- 
tain but perhaps more durable and natural. 

3. The reconstitution of the Soviet Empire as 
a sphere of influence or domination, similar to 
the United States position in the Caribbean. 
Wherever and whenever necessary, naked force 
and fear would replace reliance on the shibbo- 
leths of ideology, pliable local leaders and a com- 
mon social system, in order to preserve Soviet 
control. 


Apparently Moscow has chosen the third 
option, which effectively forecloses the other 
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two. It would seem that the Soviet Union 
by its action in Czechoslovakia has not only 
expended whatever reservoir of good will 
remained of the historical, cultural and ideo- 
logical associations of the past, but has re- 
duced its options to two: preserving its posi- 
tion by force, threat and periodic interven- 
tion; or allowing its control of East Europe to 
disintegrate completely. For the moment, the 
Soviet Union has enhanced the credibility of 
its determination to use its immense power 
to control its immediate environment, but 
simultaneously it has restored its reputation 
for diplomatic perfidy, impetuous brutality 
and psychological insecurity. Not only the 
Communist world but the Communist states 
of East Europe are now irrevocably split. 
Although there is no discernible military 
threat in sight from any quarter in Europe, 
the Soviet Union is now in military occupa- 
tion of no less than four East European coun- 
tries (Poland, East Germany, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia). Albania has unilaterally 
withdrawn from the Warsaw Pact as a result 
of the Czech crisis; Rumania refuses to allow 
Warsaw Pact forces to maneuver on her terri- 
tory and refuses to participate in their exer- 
cises elsewhere. Yugoslavia has never be- 
longed to the Warsaw Pact and at the height 
of the Czech crisis announced her determina- 
tion, together with Rumania, to resist by 
armed force any attempt on the part of the 
Soviet Union to occupy her territories. 

The liberalization in Czechoslovakia has 
been arrested and is being reversed. Soviet 
leaders have announced their intention to 
keep Soviet troops on the Gzech-West Ger- 
man frontier indefinitely, but are also impos- 
ing their dictates on purely internal Czech 
affairs, and have refused to allow Czecheslo- ` 
vakia to expand her trade relations outside 
the Soviet bloc. Like Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia has been retroverted from clientage to 
vassalage. While the initial reaction in the 
other countries of East Europe was fear ‘and 
apprehension combined with outrage and 
shame, they are now on notice that the 
U.S.S.R. will not hesitate to reduce its frater- 
nal allies to vassalage if it disapproves either 
of their internal or their external policies. 
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Nevertheless, as the initial shock wears off 
and the Czechs continue their passive resis- 
tance and active non-cooperation, the people 
of East Europe are likely to become more 
restive than quiescent. Disturbances might 
even spread among disaffected and alienated 
Soviet intellectuals, scientists and students. 
The moral position of Gomulka has probably 
been irretrievably damaged, now that Go- 
mulka has stabbed his defenseless neighbor 
in the back with neither justification nor prov- 
ocation. Poland, as a consequence, has been 
more tightly riveted to dependence upon the 
Soviet Union and is now completely sur- 
rounded by countries under Soviet military 
occupation, with her people even more 
thoroughly alienated from Moscow. It may 
be that Gomulka sold his country’s honor 
mainly to gain a tactical advantage over his 
internal rival, General Mieczyslav Moczar, 
and in return for a mess of potage established 
a precedent for the future Soviet military 
occupation of Poland in the guise of “multi- 
lateral” action. 

Communist parties in East European coun- 
tries will continue to pay greater and greater 
attention to national needs rather than to 
Soviet dictates and interests, although the 
danger of a desperate Soviet intervention has 
increased. But interventionism itself is a 
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wasting asset and cannot be sustained indef- 
initely; thus the Soviet Union’s military oc- 
cupation of Czechoslovakia simultaneously 
signifies its determination to reintensify con- 
trol, and at the same time risks contracting its 
range of control. 

In spite of the Soviet action, as time goes 
on, the ideological bond of communism will 
continue to erode and East European coun- 
tries will become more European and less 
“Communist.” Today, everywhere in East 
Europe, in contrast to the Soviet Union, 
communism appears as a thin, almost trans- 
parent, veneer ready to be shed the moment 
the climate is felicitous. Fundamental and 
far-reaching transformations are still immi- 
nent in East Europe; and perhaps for at least 
another decade, these: changes will take place 
in the name of communism while simultane- 
ously subverting it. While similar changes 
will also take place in Russia, the necessity or 
desire to disavow communism as an ideology 
there may not be nearly so intense. After all, 
Soviet society and Marxism-Leninism are 
Russian creations and thus are not so incom- 
patible with Russian nationalism as they are 
with the nationalisms of non-Soviet countries. 
The Communist system is an indigenous Rus- 
sian phenomenon; in East Europe it is a 
alien, forceably imported system. ; 
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The Month In Review 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of September, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of worid affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Czechoslovak Crisis 


Sept. 1—The Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party, ending a 
2-day meeting at Hradcany Castle, Czecho- 
slovakia, elects an enlarged Presidium with 
21 full members. Of that number, only 2 
are hard-core pro-Soviet conservative Com- 
munists. Alexander Dubcek will continue 
as the party’s First Secretary; Premier Old- 
rich Cernik and President of the National 
Assembly Josef Smrkovsky are reelected to 
the Presidium. 

Pravda (Soviet Communist party 
newspaper) prints an attack on a liberal 
publication being published clandestinely 
since the occupation of Czechoslovakia by 
Soviet troops. Pravda warns that, in 
Czechoslovakia, “the counterrevolutionary 
forces must be and will be bridled.” (See 
also U.S.S.R.) $ 

Sept. 2—In Prague, “authoritative military 
sources” report that the 2 East German di- 
visions that participated in the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia last month have been with- 
drawn. Soviet, Hungarian, Bulgarian and 
Polish forces totaling 600,000 or more men 
remain. . 

Sept. 3—The Prague radio announces that 
Czechoslovak Deputy Premier Ota Sik, 
known to be objectionable to the Soviet 
Union, has resigned. He has initiated 
liberal economic reforms. i 

Sept. 6—Soviet First Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Vasily V. Kuznetsov meets in Prague 
with Czechoslovak President Ludvik Svo- 
boda. 

Foreign Minister Jiri Hajek returns to 
Czechoslovakia from Austria. 

Pravda publishes a definition of what the 
Soviet Union would consider a return to 
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“normalization” in Czechoslovakia, a con- 
dition that the Soviets (in the August 26 
agreement with Czechoslovakia) stipulated 
must be met before occupation forces would 
be withdrawn. “The process of normali- 
zation means, first of all, the complete ex- 
posure and stamping out of the subversive 
activities of the right-wing, antisocialist 
forces” and the strengthening of the Com- 
munist party’s control over the country. 


Sept. 7—Kuznetsov meets with Czechoslovak 


party leader Alexander Dubcek. 


Sept. 10—Premier Oldrich Cernik of Czecho- 


slovakia meets in Moscow with Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, general secretary of the Soviet 
Communist party, Soviet Premier Aleksei 
N. Kosygin and Soviet President Nikolai V. 
Podgorny. A communiqué reveals that eco- 
nomic trade agreements have been signed 
by Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. 

Within minutes after Cernik returns, the 
Czechoslovak government issues a procla- 
mation assuring the people that there will 
not be a reign of terror and that the govern- 
ment is “fully conscious of our obligation to 
insure the personal freedom and safety of all 
of our fellow citizens, workers, farmers, 
artists, scientists, young and old.” 


Sept. 11—Soviet tanks leave Prague for nearby 


bases. 


Sept. 13—At a closed session, 275 deputies to 


the Czechoslovak National Assembly ap- 
prove the government bill on “preventive 
censorship”; the restoration of press, radio 
and television censorship was called for in 
the agreement with the Soviet Union last 
month. Included in the legislation is pro- 
vision for certain restrictive police mea- 
sures. ` 


Sept. 19—The Czechoslovak government ac- 


cepts the resignation of Foreign Minister 
Jiri Hajek, thus acceding to Soviet demands 
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for the removal of certain persons objec- 
tionable to Moscow. 

Sept. 20—Rude Pravo (official Czechoslovak 
Communist party paper) publishes excerpts 
from a letter that was sent to all Communist 
party groups throughout the country by the 
Presidium of the Communist party. The 
letter states that the Moscow accord of 
August, 1968, does not signal a return to 
the “pre-January policies” in existence 
before democratization. (For excerpts 
from this accord, see page 300.) 

Dubcek and Svoboda arrive at the Brno 
International Trade Fair where a crowd 
numbering in the tens of thousands wel- 
comes the 2 leaders. 

Sept. 21—In a speech at Ostrava, Premier 
Oldrich Cernik declares that within a few 
days most of the Warsaw Pact occupying 
forces will begin to withdraw gradually, 
although “certain contingents of foreign 
troops” will continue to be stationed in 
Czechoslovakia. Cernik declares that at 
the summit meeting in Cierna, the Czecho- 
slovak government did not agree to slow 
down the liberalization process: “We only 
informed the Soviet representatives what 
course we would take in the future to pre- 
vent both leftist and rightist excesses.” 

Sept. 22—The New York Times reports that 
a large number of Soviet military and ci- 
vilian advisers are inoving into Prague. 

Sept. 23—It is reported from Prague that the 
U.S.S.R. will withdraw 20 army divisions 
from Czechoslovakia by October 28, leaving 
from 6 to 8 divisions in Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 24—It is disclosed in Prague that 
Alexander Dubcek’s trip to the Soviet 
Union, scheduled for this morning, has 
been cancelled. There has been new 
Soviet-Czechoslovak tension over “normal- 
ization.” Last week Moscow charged that 
Prague was not fulfilling its commitments 
to promote “normalization,” citing Czecho- 
slovak reluctance to enforce strict censor- 
ship. - 

Sept. 29—The withdrawal of Czechoslovak 
troops from the Mlada military base begins; 
the base will be used for the Soviet Seventh 
Army. i 


European Economic Market 
(Common Market) 

Sept. 27—At a meeting of the Common Mar- 
ket Council of Ministers, French Foreign 
Minister Michel Debré rejects a German 
proposal to reduce industrial tariffs with 
Britain by 30 per cent over a 3-year period, 
an interim accord that would have paved 
the way for eventual British entry into the 
E.E.C, 


Middle East 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 


Sept. 1—The EI Al airliner hijacked on July 
23, and held in Algeria, returns to Israel. 
The Israeli crewmen and 5 Israeli pas- 
sengers arrived in Israel 12 hours earlier. 

The Arab League opens its semiannual 
meeting in Cairo with foreign ministers and 
other officials from the 14 member states. 

Sept. 3—Israel informs the Red Cross that it 
will release 16 Arab infiltrators because of 
the return of the Israeli airliner. 

Sept. 4—In Tel Aviv, bomb explosions kill 
one and injure 51 persons; the bombings are 
assumed to have been set off by Arab com- 
mandos. Following the explosions, Israeli 
crowds turn against Arab civilians in the 
vicinity of the explosion and attack Arab 
shops. 

Sept. 6—Israeli police in Tel Aviv announce 
that the Arab commandos responsible for 
the bombings have been apprehended. 


Sept. 8—After 4 hours of shelling along the 


Suez Canal from Port Suez to Qantara, it 
is reported that 10 Israeli soldiers have been 
killed and 17 wounded in battles with 
Egyptian forces. l 

Sept. 17—Israeli forces shell Irbid, Jordan’s 
2nd largest city, in retaliation for an Arab 
terrorist rocket attack against an Israeli 
town. 

Sept. 25—In Washington, U.S. government 
officials reveal that 2 weeks ago the Soviet 
Union presented a compromise Middle 
East peace plan to the U.S. 

Sept. 26—Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
declares that the Israeli government has re- 
jected the Soviet peace plan presented to 
the U.S. a few weeks ago; according to 


Eban, the plan is the same as that offered 
by the Russians to the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil on November 22, 1967. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 
(See also France and West Germany) 
Sept. 22—The top military leaders of NATO 
arrive in Athens for an inspection tour of 
Italy, Greece and Turkey. 


Organizaiion of African Unity 


Sept. 13—At the opening session of the fifth 
meeting of heads of state and government 
of O.A.U. members in Algiers, Zambian 
President Kenneth D. Kaunda refuses the 
vice-presidency because of his opposition to 
O.A.U. support for Nigerian unity. Zam- 
bia has recognized Biafra, the secessionist 
Eastern Region of Nigeria. 

Sept. 17—The O.A.U. meeting ends. Secre- 
tary General Diallo Telli is reelected to a 
second 4-year term. 


Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) 


Sept. 10—SEATO Secretary General Jesus 


M. Vargas of the Philippines issues a 56- ` 


page review of developments in Southeast 
Asia noting that Communist activity in 5 
member states—Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, 
Burma and Malaysia—has intensified dur- 
ing the year. : 


United Nations 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Sept. 4—At a meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil requested by the U.A.R. and Israel, each 
side accuses the other of violating the cease- 
fire agreement. U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant tells the council that the U.N. truce 
supervisory organization’s observation post 
has reported that Israeli forces used ground- 
to-ground missiles against the U.A.R. in a 
clash near the Suez Canal. ' 

Sept. 18—The Security Council adopts a reso- 
lution asking that Israel and the Arab states 
respect the Middle East cease-fire ordered 
by the Security Council. The resolution 
asks Israel and-the Arab nations to cooper- 
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ate with the U.N. special representative in 
the Middle East, Gunnar V. Jarring. 

Sept. 23—At a news conference, U.N. Secre- 
tary General U Thant declares that if a 
U.N. resolution were presented urging an 
end to U.S. bombing of North Vietnam, 
a majority of the 124 members would vote 
approval. 

Sept. 24—Emilio Arenales Catalán, foreign 
minister of Guatemala, is elected president 
of the U.N. General Assembly. He pre- 
sides over the first session of the 23d As- 
sembly session. Swaziland is elected as the 
125th U.N. member. 

Sept. 26—U Thant, in the introduction to 
his annual report on the U.N., proposes 
that the leaders of the U.S., U.S.S.R., Brit- 
ain and France meet to try to reduce world 
tensions. 


War in Vietnam 


Sept. 2—The New York Times reports that 
the U.S. military command in Vietnam has 
ordered the heaviest air strikes in weeks 
along enemy infiltration routes into Saigon. 

Sept. 11—It'is reported that enemy forces 
have launched a heavy attack against Tay- 
ninh, 55 miles northeast of Saigon. 

At the Paris peace talks, W. Averell Har- 
riman, chief U. S. negotiator, declares that 
12,000 .North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
forees have been killed since August 18, 
1968. The chief North Vietnamese dele- 
gate, Xuan Thuy, declares that 62,000 
allied troops were killed it August, 1968. 

Sept. 13—Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
troops fight with allied forces near Tay- 
ninh while withdrawing from the city’s 
edge. 

Sept. 14—It is reported that allied forces have 
killed over 400 enemy soldiers in a series 
of battles during the past day along the 
demilitarized zone. 

Sept. 16—It is reported that allied forces have 
discovered and seized 27 tons of enemy 
ammunition in a jungle north of Saigon. 

Sept. 20—Some 2,000 U. S. marines are air- 
lifted into the demilitarized zone to pre- 
vent an enemy bui‘dup there. 

Sept. 30—The world’s only active battleship, 
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the U.S.S. New Jersey, goes into action 
against North Vietnam. 


ALBANIA 


Sept. 13—The Albanian Parliament votes to 
withdraw formally from the Warsaw Pact. 


ARGENTINA 


Sept.’ 13—Wrecked cars and debris litter the 
streets of Buenos Aires as violence erupts 
during a 24-hour strike called by student 
organizations, 


AUSTRIA 


Sept. 5—Officials of the Austrian Labor 
Agency report that many skilled Czecho- 
slovak workers are receiving work permits 
in Austria after leaving Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 18—A one-day special session of the 
National Council, the lower House of Par- 
liament, receives a pledge from Chancellor 
Josef Klaus that his government will de- 
fend Austria’s permanent neutrality. 

Sept. 20—Volksblatt, the newspaper of the 
governing party, addresses an appeal to the 
Soviet Union to respect Austrian neu- 
trality. 


BOLIVIA 


Sept. 10—President René Barrientos Ortufio 
closes the state schools 2 months before the 
end of the school year as 25,000 teachers 
strike for more pay. He also warns that 
all teachers who joined the walkout will 
lose their jobs. 

Sept. 21—President Barrientos denies that the 
C.I.A. is operating in Bolivia. The denial 
is in response to last month’s charges of 
C.I.A, influence in Bolivia by former In- 
terior Minister Antonio Arguedas. 


BRAZIL 


Sept. 7—President Eduardo Frei Montalva of 
Chile joins President Artur da Costa e 
Silva of Brazil in watching a parade of Bra- 
zilian armed forces during Independence 
Day celebrations. President Frei is in 
Brazil on an 8-day visit to gain greater sup- 
port from Brazil for a Latin American eco- 
nomic cooperation program. 
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Sept. 22—Officials of 19 armies of Western 
Hemisphere states arrive in Rio de Janeiro 
for a 5-day conference to discuss internal 
security, civic action by the military and 
international cooperation. General Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland, U.S. Army Chief of 
Staff, heads the U. S. delegation. 


BULGARIA 
(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 

Sept. 7—The Bulgarian press agency reports 
that Bulgarian troops have ended 2 weeks 
of maneuvers in eastern Bulgaria near the - 
Rumanian border. 


CANADA 


Sept. 19—Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Tru- 
deau assures the House of Commons that 
Canada will honor her NATO obligations 
if an ally is under military attack. 


CHILE 
(See also Brazil) 


Sept. 17—It is reported that arms have begun 
to appear in clashes between landlords and 
peasants in the countryside as the severe 
drought sharpens the struggle over Presi- 
dent Eduardo Frei’s agrarian reforms. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


Sept. 2—Following a directive issued by 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung last week, groups 
of workers, soldiers and peasants begin to 
take control of newspapers throughout 
` China. 

Sept. 6—The official government radio in 
Peking announces the formation of revolu- 
tionary committees to govern Sinkiang and 
Tibet. 

Sept. 7—Editorials in Jenmin Jih Pao and 
Chiehfang Chun Pao, official Chinese gov- 
ernment newspapers, claim an “all-out” 
victory for the cultural revolution in all 
provinces, autonomous areas and special 
municipalities. 

Sept. 16—Jenmin Jih Pao reports that peas- 
ant-soldier teams taking over schools in 
rural China have been given a model to 
follow. The model system has 9 grades 


(3 less than before) and allows free time 
for students to do farm labor. 

Sept. 25—Hsinhua, the Chinese Communist 
news agency, claims an “all-around leap 
forward” in industrial production. 


CONGO, REPUBLIC OF 
(Brazzaville) 


Sept. 1—Statements by Army leaders indi- 
cate that the military government which 
staged a coup last month will retain “na- 
tional socialism” but will work with other 
ideologies. 

Sept. 4—Captain Alfred Raoul has been in- 
stalled as interim President by the military 
junta. The resignation of former President 
Alphonse Massemba-Debat for “failure to 
assure peace and national unity” is an- 
nounced, 


CUBA 


Sept. 7—It is reported that the Cuban gov- 
ernment has started a campaign to ration 
electricity in order to save petroleum. The 
Havana radio says massive efforts will be 
made to reduce the consumption of electric- 
ity in homes, schools, offices and social 
centers. 

Sept. 8—The Economic Research Bureau, 
operated by Cuban exiles, estimates Cuban 
sugar production for this year at 5 million 
tons—3 million tons short of the Cuban 
government’s goal. 


ECUADOR 


Sept. 1—Dr. José Maria Velasco Ibarra is 
inaugurated for a fifth term as President of 
Ecuador. 


FRANCE 
(See also Intl, E.E.C.) 


Sept. 4—Currency controls are lifted by the 
French government. They were imposed 
on May 29 during the strike crisis. 

Sept. 9—In his first news conference in over 
9 months, President Charles de Gaulle as- 
sails the invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
Warsaw Pact troops but vows to continue 
his policy of détente with the U.S.S.R. He 
also restates French support for Biafra. 
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Sept. 10—A student demonstration at the 
University of Paris breaks up examinations 
at the Medical School. 

Foreign Minister Michel Debré says that 
France will not attend any special meeting 
of the NATO ministers, 

Sept. 20—The Cabinet adopts a bill to re- 
form the French educational system. More 
autonomy is given the individual universi- 
ties. 

Sept. 28—President de Gaulle assures West 
German Chancellor Kurt-Georg Kiesinger 
that France will stand with West Germany 
if the Soviet Union should attack. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (East) 


Sept. 17—-The Government announces that 
compulsory military training is to be ex- 
tended to cover most of the population. 

Sept. 19—East German Communist leader 
Walter Ulbricht confers with Soviet Am- 
bassador to East Germany Pyotr A. Abrasi- 
mov on the “intensification of militarism 
and revanchism in West Germany.” 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 
(See also France, East Germany and 
U.S.S.R.) 


Sept. 19—Commanders of the allied forces in 
West Germany impose penal measures to 
curb left-wing radicals from impeding free 
access along the routes to West Germany 
from West Berlin. 

Sept. 21—Despite mounting Soviet pressure, 
right-wing extremists of the National Demo- 
cratic party announce they will hold a 
scheduled meeting in West Berlin. 

Sept. 25—Chancellor Kurt-Georg Kiesinger 
tells the Bundestag, the lower house of 
Parliament, that “a reappraisal of the 
strength of NATO forces in Europe isun- 
avoidable” following the Warsaw Pact 
forces invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 30—On the 30th anniversary of the 
Munich Pact, West German spokesman 
Gunter Diehl says West Germany has no 
territorial claims against Czechoslovakia. 
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GREECE 


Sept. 7—An announcement by the Greck 
military government reports that 20 persons 
have been arrested following an assassina- 
tion attempt against Premier George Papa- 
dopoulos last August. All are said to have 
confessed their guilt. 

Sept. 14—A final draft of the proposed new 
constitution is approved by the Greek Cabi- 
net. Voting will take place on September 
29. 

Sept. 23—The army-supported government 
frees 7 former government officials, includ- 
ing 2 premiers, George Papandreou and Pa- 
nayotis Canellopoulos. 

Sept. 29—The new constitution is approved 
by about 97 per cent of the voters. The 
new charter suspends many basic civil rights 

. and deprives the monarchy of most of its 
powers. 


HAITI 


Sept. 5—President François Duvalier an- 
nounces he will free David Knox, director 
of information for the Bahamas, who has 
been sentenced to death on spying charges 
in connection with last May’s abortive in- 
vasion attempt. 


INDIA 


Sept. 11—The Indian government announces 
that an autonomous state will be created 
within the State of Assam. 


INDONESIA 


Sept. 28—The government announces that 
former President Sukarno is being held for 
questioning. Sukarno has been under vir- 
tual house arrest for 2 years. ; 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East and U.N.) 


Sept. 6—Zeev Sharef, Israeli Minister of Fi- 
mance, Commerce and Industry, announces 
a 15 per cent tariff cut effective October 1. 
A further 10 per cent cut will take effect 
January 1, 1969. 


JAPAN 
Sept. 12—Some 8,000 students rally in pro- 
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test against rigid university rules and the 
admitted misuse of funds by university offi- 
cials. 


MALAYSIA 
(See Philippines) 


MEXICO 


-Sept. 1—As serious student disorders con- 
tinue, President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz warns 
he is ready to use armed force to put down 
“systematic provocation” and to insure that 
the Olympic Games will be held as sched- 
uled in October in Mexico City. 

Sept. 3—It is reported that last night student 
strike leaders said at a news conference they 
would use “all means within our reach to 
obtain solutions to our demands.” The 
students are demanding dismissal of the 
police chief of Mexico City and his assist- 
ant; respect for university autonomy; com- 
pensation for those killed and hurt in last 
month’s fighting; investigation of persons 
responsible for brutality against them; free- 
dom for all persons they describe as politi- 
cal prisoners; and abolition of those sections 
of the penal code that provide punishment 
for subversive acts and acts inimical to 
public order. 

Sept. 8—Students call for new mass street 
demonstrations on September 13 despite 
the urging of the rector of the National 
University for a return to normal opera- 
tions. 

Sept. 13—An hour after President Diaz 
returns to his residence from inaugurating 
7 sites for the Olympic Games, students 
stage a silent march from Chapultepec Park 
to the National Palace. 

Sept. 19—The army seizes control of the Na- 
tional University in a move to end student 
agitation. 

Sept. 20—Fighting between police and stu- 
dents continues for a second day follow- 
ing the army’s seizure of the National Uni- 
versity. reaa 

Sept. 22—A policeman is shot to death, scores 
of people are injured and hundreds ar- 
rested as student disorders continue. 

Sept. 27—Determination te continue their 


protest is voiced by some 5,000 university 
students. The agitation, begun 2 months 
ago to demand university reform, now in- 
cludes protests against the national govern- 
ment. Fifteen persons, mostly students, 
have been killed in the past week as vio- 
lence continues over police occupation of 
the university. 


NIGERIA 
(See also Intl, O.A.U.) 


Sept. 9—An announcement by a spokesman 
for the Organization of African Unity 
says that peace talks being held at Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, between Nigerian and 
Biafran negotiators have been indefinitely 
postponed. The talks began August 4 and 
have made no headway. 

Sept. 16—The Biafran town of Owerrl, one 
of her two remaining strongholds, is cap- 
tured by Nigerian armed forces. 


PERU 
Sept. 2—It is reported that President Os- 
waldo Hercelles has announced in Congress 
that Peru expects more than $1 billion in 
new foreign private investment in the next 
5 years in copper,- phosphates and pe- 
troleum. 


PHILIPPINES 


Sept. 18—A bill declaring Malaysian Sabah 
.to be part of Philippine territory is signed 
into law by President Ferdinand E. Marcos. 

Sept. 19—Diplomatic relations between Ma- 
laysia and the Philippines are suspended 
over the Sabah issue. 

Sept. 23—Malaysian Prime Minister Tunku 
Abdul Rahman is invited by President Mar- 
cos to a meeting to discuss the Sabah crisis. 


PORTUGAL 
Sept. 27—Marcelo Caetano assumes the pre- 
miership, replacing ailing Antonio de Oli- 
veira Salazar. 


RHODESIA 
Sept. 13—-The government of Prime Minister 
Ian D. Smith is declared valid by 3 
Rhodesian judges acting as a court of ap- 
peal of the Rhodesian High Court. 
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SOUTH YEMEN 


Sept. 15—-Major’ General Hassan al-Amri 
forms a new cabinet. On September 4 the 
‘Sana radio reported that the cabinet re- 
signed after fighting broke out between 
rival republican army forces. 


SWEDEN 
Sept. 16—Early returns from yesterday's elec- 
tions give the Social Democrats a wide mar- 
gin of victory. The party has held office 
for 36 years. 


THAILAND 


Sept. 2—The first election in 10 years takes’ 
place in Bangkok. Local issues dominated 
the campaign. The Opposition Demo- 
cratic party wins 22 of the 24 seats. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 


Sept. 5—Stepan V. Chervonenko, Soviet 
ambassador to Czechoslovakia, flies to Mos- 
cow where the Soviet Central Committee 
has reportedly been meeting to discuss the 
problems of controlling the Czechoslovak 
government. Chervonenko is a member 
of the Central Committee. 

Sept. 18—Pravda (Soviet Communist party 
newspaper) publishes an article asserting 
the Soviet right to intervene militarily in 
West Germany if necessary to curb “neo- 
Nazism and militarism.” 

Sept. 22—Tass (Soviet press agency) an- 
nounces that the automatic spacecraft, 
Zond 5, launched on September 15 for a 
flight around the moon, has successfully 
completed its mission. Zond 5 reentered 
earth’s atmosphere and landed in the In- 
dian Ocean yesterday evening. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


- UNITED KINGDOM, THE 
(See also Intl, E.E.C.) 


Sept. 8—The Bank for International Settle- 
ments agrees on a $2 billion stand-by credit 
to support the British pound. 
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UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 
‘(See also Labor) 


Sept. 3—Attorney General Ramsey Clark an- 
nounces that $3.9 billion is being granted 
to 40 states under the Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, for police train- 
ing and equipment and for strengthening 
police community relations work. 

Sept. 5—A number of off-duty policemen at- 
tack a small group of Black Panthers as they 
are brought into the Brooklyn, New York, 
Criminal Court. f 

Sept. 6—Special classes in “liberation schools” 
are begun in Boston under the direction of 
Negro parents, to protest conditions in the 
public schools in Boston’s Negro districts. 
Primary classes are being held in neighbor- 
hood houses. 

Sept. 7—The public schools of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, widen their plan to bus Negro and 
Puerto Rican students to schools in sur- 
rounding suburbs. 70 schools in 13 towns 
are now involved. 

Berkeley, California, public schools be- 
come the first in a large city system to com- 
plete the integration of pupils throughout 
all 12 grades. All schools will reflect the 
community ratio of white, Negro and Ori- 
ental students. 

Sept. 8—Protests over a desegregation plan 
force the closing of all 21 public schools in 

. Chesterfield County, South Carolina. 

Sept. 10—Alabama Secretary of State Mabel 
Amos rules that 19 of the 20 candidates of 
the predominantly Negro National Demo- 
cratic party may not appear on the ballot 
because the party is charged with failing to 
comply with state election laws. f 

Oakland, California, Police Chief Charles 
R. Gain orders the arrest and dismissal of 
2 policemen who fired into the local head- 
quarters of the Black Panther party this 
morning. 

Negro students admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois under a special scholarship 
program are arrested following a furniture- 
smashing demonstration held by the Negro 
students to protest housing problems.. 


XN 
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Sept. 14—The Selective Service System re- 
ports that since early 1967 the number of 
Negroes serving on local draft boards has 
risen from 278 to 820. Negroes now com- 
prise some 4.6 per cent of the 17,650 board 
members. 

Sept. 15—In Chesterfield County, South 
Carolina, public schools are reopening 
under a desegregation plan involving “free- 
dom of choice”. after being closed one week 
because white parents protested the elimina- 
tion-of all segregation, 

Sept.-16—The Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) adopts a constitution favoring 
black nationalism. At its reconvened an- 
nual convention, Roy Innis has been elected 
national director, replacing Floyd B. Mc- 
Kissick. 


Economy 


Sept. 10—The Treasury Department reveals it 
has purchased $220 million in gold from 
France during the second quarter of 1968. 

Sept. 11—The Labor Department announces 
that in August unemployment dropped to 
3.5 per cent of the work force, equaling a 
17-year low. 

Sept. 16—The Chrysler Corporation reports 
that there will be an average price increase 
of 2.9 per cent, some $89, for its 1969 cars. 

Sept. 17—President Lyndon Johnson criticizes 
the Chrysler Corporation’s price increase as 
a “sharp blow” to the fight against inflation 
and as “excessive.” 

Sept. 23—The General Motors Corporation 
announces a price rise of some 2 per cent 
on its 1969 cars. 

Sept. 25—The Ford Motor Company an- 
nounces a price rise of some 2 per cent on 
its 1969 cars. 

Sept. 26—The Chrysler Corporation lowers 
its planned price increase; its 1969 prices 
will be closer to the government-approved 
2 per cent rise. 


Foreign Policy 


(See also Intl, Czech Crisis) 


Sept. 6—The State Department announces 
the cancellation of a semi-official cultural 


exchange program with Poland, in retalia- 
tion for Poland’s part in the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 8—Administration officials reveal that 
the Government is pressing its NATO allies 
to strengthen the Atlantic Alliance in the 
aftermath of the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Sept. 14—The President is reported by Ad- 


ministration sources to have décided not to _ 


sell F-4 Phantom jets to Israel at the pres- 
ent time. Israel has asked for some 50 
of these 1,200-mile-an-hour jets” s 

Sept. 26—The resignation of George’ Ball as 
chief U. S. representative to the U.N. is 
announced by President Johnson, who 
names Washington Post editor Russell Wig- 
gins to succeed Ball. Ball, who will be- 
come a foreign policy adviser to the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate, Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey, tells a press conference 
he feels Republican presidential candidate 
Richard Nixon “lamentably lacks” quali- 
fications in the field of foreign policy. 


Government 


Sept. 6—President Lyndon B. Johnson asks 
Congress to authorize the spending of $1 
billion over the ceiling set for fiscal 1969. 
Mandatory cost increases for farm support 
and Medicare are cited as reasons for the 
request. 

Sept. 9—A compromise authorization for 
$1.9 billion in foreign aid is approved by a 
House-Senate committee. The bill pro- 
vides the smallest authorization since 1946. 

Sept. 11—H. Rex Lee, former Governor of 
American Samoa, is named to membership 
on. the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion by President Johnson. 

Sept. 19—The President receives a bill to 
establish a 58,000-acre Redwood National 
Park in northern California’s coastal forest 
area. 

Sept. 25—Focusing on what they term Su- 
preme Court Justice Abe Fortas “sense of 
propriety,” Senators opposing his nomina- 
tion as Supreme Court Chief Justice begin 
a filibuster, 

The Senate completes congressional ac- 
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tion on a $14.5-billion money bill that in- 
cludes funds for city housing programs for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1969, 

Sept. 26—The Senate majority leader, Mon- 
tana Senator Mike Mansfield (D.), reveals 
plans to vote on ending the filibuster against 
the Fortas nomination on October 1. 

The Senate takes final congressional ac- 
tion on a compromise bill to authorize a 
national wild and scenic river system, in- 
cluding all or parts of 8 rivers. 


Labor 


Sept. 1—Striking electrical workers reject a 
contract offered by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company. The strike has been in 
effect since May 8. 

Sept. 9—New York City’s schools do not open 
for 1.1 million children because of a strike 
of the United Federation of Teachers; the 
union demands the reinstatement of 110 
teachers in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 

~ Demonstration School District. Last spring 
the local district school board insisted that 
10 teachers be ousted from their posts; 100 
teachers who protested their ouster were 
also barred from the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
district. 

Sept. 29—New York’s Mayor John Lindsay 
announces that the United Federation of 
Teachers has reached an agreement with 
New York’s Board of Education. By order 
of the board, the ousted 110 teachers are 
to return to the Ocean Hill-Brownsville sec- 
tion of Brooklyn; 52,000 striking teachers 
will return to work and New York City’s 
schools will open on September 30. 

Sept. 30—The President invokes the Taft- 
Hartley Act to postpone a strike of some 
75,000 longshoremen called for October 1 
by the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation. 


Military 

Sept. 13—The Navy reveals that it will ee 
30,000 reservists from active duty ahead of 
schedule to save $48 million in the 1969 
fiscal year. 

Sept. 16—The Navy announces that before 
November 1 it will release 593 naval air 
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reservists called to active duty after the 
seizure of the U. S. intelligence ship Pueblo 
by North Korea in January, 1968. 

Sept. 25—All F-111 flights are cancelled by 
the Air Force temporarily after an F-111 
crashed September 23 at Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada. 


Politics 
(See also Foreign Policy) 


Sept. 9—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller names Representative Charles E. 


Goodell, a Republican, to fill the Senate ~ 
seat left vacant by the assassination of: 


Senator Robert F. Kennedy, a Democrat, 
in June, 1968. 
Sept. 10—Maryland’s Governor Spiro Agnew, 


Republican vice-présidential candidate, tells ` 


newsmen that Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey, the Democratic presidential candi- 
date, has pees “soft on communism . . . over 
the years.” 

Sept. 11—Presiaent Lyndon Johnson asks 
presidential candidates Humphrey, Nixon, 
and George Wallace to send representatives 
to the White House for conferences to “pro- 
mote the orderly transfer of the executive 
power.” Former Alabama Governor Wal- 
lace is the presidential candidate of the 
American Independent party. 

Sept. 12—Agnew retracts his comment that 
Humphrey has been “soft on communism.” 

Addressing a Southern television audi- 
ence, Nixon criticizes the federal govern- 
ment’s methods of enforcing the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 school desegregation decision. 

Sept. 14—According to results of a New York 
Times poll released today, if the election 


were held now, Richard Nixon would win, 


carrying 30 states with an electoral vote of 
346; Wallace would be second, carrying 8 
states with 77 electoral votes; Humphrey 
would carry 6 states plus the District of Co- 
tumbia with 42 electoral votes. Gallup Poll 
results indicate Nixon leading Humphrey 
43 per cent to 31 per cent, with Wallace 
holding 19 per cent of the popular vote. 
Sept. 19—Vice President Humphrey and Mas- 
sachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy are 
jeered by antiwar demonstrators as they 
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speak to a crowd of some 10,000 in down- 
town Boston. 

Sept. 23—Agnew in Hawaii says that when 
he referred to Polish-Americans as ‘“Po- 
lacks” and to an American newsman travel- 
ing with him as a “fat Jap,” he did not in- 
tend to offend anyone or cast racial slurs. 

Sept. 26—Humphrey says he will study the 
Vietnamese situation with “new advisers” 
but reaffirms his support of the war. 

pk 30—If he is-elected President, Hum- 
phrey promises to end the bombing of North 

- “Vietnam, if he, finds “evidence—direct or 
indirect”—that the ‘North Vietnamese will 
restore: the demilitarized : zone between 
North and South Vietnam. 


Supreme Court 


(See Government) 


URUGUAY 


` Sept. 19—A 24-hour general strike by leftist- 


led’ unións closes Montevideo’s transport 
system, schools, newspapers and hundreds 
of manufacturing plants.. 

Sept. 22—After days of bloody street fighting 
the Government closes secondary schools 
and universities and calls out the army tc 
join the police in trying to restore order. 


VENEZUELA 


Sept. 14—The police report that one person 
was killed and at.least 4 injured in yester- 
day’s clashes between members of the 
Democratic Action party and the People’: 
Electoral Movement. Both organization: 
are preparing for the presidential election ir 
December. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Sept. 5—Speaking at a luncheon for visiting 
President Moktar Ould Daddad of Mauri. 
tania, President Tito calls for “an urgen’ 


withdrawal” of occupation forces fror 
Czechoslovakia. 
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The problems of the cities are examined in seven articles in this issue. 
Our first article shows that “The United States is embarked on a whole new era 


of experimentation in urban concerns... . 
Americans are now aware of the extent of their problems... 


Rebuilding American Cities  ;/ 
An Overview (2 


By Roserr C. WEAVER 


It has come late. But at least 


33 
. 


Secretary, US. Department of Housing and Urban Development 


HERE ARE NOW more than 200 million 

Americans. If present growth pat- 

terns hold, the United States will 

reach a population of more than 300 million 

by the year 2000 and its urban areas will ab- 
sorb most of the increase.? 

This population growth and the massive 

urban expansion that accompanies it have 


created problems of great magnitude for — 


American cities. For people must be housed, 
educated, employed and transported. Their 
health, recreational and cultural needs must 
be met. 

Moreover, in the next 40 years, when we 
will have to build as many houses, schools 
and other structures as in the whole of our 
past history since the first settlers landed on 
the shores of this continent, we shall have to 
cope with tough questions. What kinds of 
cities do Americans want? What kind of 
densities? How should people be distributed 
across the landscape? And how can Ameri- 
cans manage to serve—in the words of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson—“not only the needs 
of the body and the demands of commerce, 
but the desire for beauty and the hunger for 
community.” = 

With this urban challenge, the United 
States can no longer afford the leisurely, al- 


1 By 1980, our urban population will have in- 
creased by 43 million—equal to 89 cities the size of 
Buffalo. ` 


` the nations of the world to each other. 


most unnoticeable pace of urban growth that 
it knew in the last century. Nor will the 
challenge permit a continuation of the almost 
non-existent urban planning that has been 
the hallmark of many countries in this cen- 
tury. To meet the challenge, Americans will 
have to bring into play all their resources of 
intelligence and planning and self-discipline. 

Within the world community—for the 
urban crisis is world-wide—we shall have to 
find the largeness of vision needed to relate 
We 
shall have to expedite cooperation among 
nations, to meet the pressures of urbanization 
and to develop new ways to meet each na- 
tion’s particular urbanization problems. A 
vastly increased exchange of information on 
urban affairs and housing would be one way 
to effect this, 

But obviously, cooperation is not a matter 
of any one means of action or communica- 
tion. Governments, international non-gov- 
ernmental bodies, the United Nations, private 
individuals and companies—are all involved 
in advancing the information exchange and 
cooperation. : 

No nation, no matter how rich, has all the 
answers to the problems of housing and urban 
expansion. The United States, for example, 
is behind in certain aspects of building tech- 
nology. We know we are lagging in land use 
planning. On the other hand, the United 
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States is developing concepts of coordinated 
planning in urban regions that may interest 
other nations. It has developed and is ex- 
porting techniques of financing building and 
the construction of homes. And in the build- 
ing materials field, American industry is de- 
veloping new products that cannot help but 
be useful. 


NATIONAL PILOT PROGRAMS 


The United States is now, for the first time, 
involved in experimental programs on a truly 
meaningful scale at the national level. Presi- 
dent Johnson recently established an Urban 
Institute, which is a private, non-profit corpo- 
ration with close ties to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 
This institute has a broad mandate to study 
the city with both public and private grants, 
and it is started on its way with substantial 
federal government aid. 

A national commission under one of the 
best known and most progressive American 
industrialists, Edgar Kaiser, is studying the 
housing and the construction industry. An- 
other national commission, well funded by 
Congress and led by former Illinois Senator 
Paul Douglas (who was for many years an 
articulate champion of housing and urban 
programs in Congress), is studying zoning, 
building codes and taxing policies, all of 
which have serious implications for our na- 
tional housing and urban policies. 

Inthe past, HUD and its predecessors have 
conducted limited experiments in new build- 
ing and rehabilitation techniques. For ex- 
ample, in New York City last year, an old 
tenement building was completely rehabili- 
tated in less than 48 hours. This was done 
by using prefabricated utility cores and lower- 
ing them through vertical openings that had 
been cut from roof to floor. 

In Detroit, HUD is financing a test of new 
building methods using systems of columns, 
beams and planks, precast from low-density 
foamed concrete. The components can be 
erectéd quickly and easily into the frame of 
an expandable single family or multi-family 
building. 

In 1967, with the appropriation for the 
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first time of $10 million in general research 
funds, HUD began to move from these 
limited experiments to a meaningful long- 
range research effort, with considerable em- 
phasis on the application of technology to 
achieve significant improvements in the qual- 
ity and cost of housing for lower-income 
families. 

- HUD is deeply committed to enlisting the 
nation’s scientific and engineering commu- 
nity in a comprehensive attack on urban prob- 
lems. Highest priority has been assigned to 
seek solutions to these problems, with the 
newly-established Office of Urban Technol- 
ogy and Research. as the focal point for-the 
department’s activities in this ‘area, 

This office has recently launched the “In- 
Cities”? housing experimental project, in 
which a prime contractor is designing an inte- 
grated nation-wide experiment to measure 
objectively and quantitatively the factors 
which affect the rapid introduction and use 
of innovative housing in urban areas—hous- 
ing suitable to meet the needs of lower- 
income families. This national project is ex- 
pected to produce several thousands of hous- 
ing units, built under controlled experimental 
conditions in some 10 to 20 cities throughout 
the country. 


THE TOTAL URBAN CONDITION 


What we consider a rush of urbanization 
today is only a trickle in the context of the 
very near future. Within our working years, 
we can expect it to become a torrent. 

It is not too difficult to understand how 
Americans got into this predicament. In the 
United States—today a highly urbanized and 
industrialized society-—less than half a century 
ago there were more people living in rural 
areas than in urban regions. It was not 
until the 1930’s that Americans began ap- 
plying national solutions to urgent prob- 
lems of housing with mortgage insurancée and 
public housing programs. ` It was not until 
the post-World War II era that the festering 
city problems of slums and blight came under 
attack with the urban renewal program. 
(See Chart I.) 

And it was not until the 1960's that Ameri- 
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TABLE | 
. Model Cities Program: First Round Cities 


e Total population of cities included in the Model Cities program 


ə Total population of Model neighborhoods 


e Total number of substandard dwelling units in Model neighborhoods 
e Total number of families earning less than $3,000 in Model neighborhoods 
e Total number of adults with less than 8 years of education in Model neighborhoods 


cans began to recognize the total urban con- 
dition—that the great city was a reality and 
that all the critical variables of urbanization 
were interrelated and must be considered in 
federal responses. So a whole new family 
of urban programs was born: open space 
land, urban mass transportation, rehabilita- 
tion, grants for urban beautification and 
neighborhood centers. Planning aids were 
greatly expanded and increasing emphasis 
was given to the planning process. (See 
Chart IT.) 

It became clear, however, that these solu- 
tions—each important in itselfi—were not 
enough. What was needed was a coordi- 
nated effort that involved not only the build- 
ing and rebuilding of physical facilities, but 
a simultaneous attack on the human prob- 
lems—of poverty, of unemployment, of edu- 
cation, of health deficiencies. There were 
scores of federal, state and local programs 


designed to meet these needs in their separate - 


ways. What was lacking was a coordinated 
use of all the effective programs in individual 
slum neighborhoods where there was a con- 
centration of problems. 


THE MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


So the Model Cities Program was devel- 
oped. This is a national] effort to give cities 
the financial and technical aid they need to 
plan and carry out far-reaching programs to 
solve the social, economic and physical prob- 
lems of large slum neighborhoods. This pro- 
gram gives cities planning funds as well as 


ny Sas 

2 The potential impact of the Model Cities Pro- 
gram is nationwide. Sixty-five per cent of cities 
with over 100 thousand population will be included, 
with a2 total population of 50 million people. 
The immediate model areas include 6 million peo- 
ple, 441 thousand low-income families (with annual 
incomes under $3,000) and 600 thousand substand- 
ard dwellings. 


33,375,000 
3,592,346 
367,463 
284,548 
790,151 


additional money to carry out special and 
innovative projects in the neighborhoods. At 
the same time, the cities will be eligible for 
grants from other federal agencies cooperat- 
ing to give special assistance to the Model 
Cities.” 

For the first time, many of the cities will 
be dealing simultaneously with all the prob- 
lems of a slum area and concentrating their 
resources to solve these problems. For ex- 
ample, the problem of unemployment cannot 
be solved just by creating jobs. There must 
be education and job training to prepare 
people for those jobs; there must be trans- 
portation, so people can get to their jobs; and 
in the case of working mothers, day-care 
facilities may be needed for their children. 

Seventy-five cities have already received 
Model Cities planning grants and will start 
the action phases of their program this year. 
Planning grants will be made to an addi- 
tional 70 to 80 cities. (See Table I.) 

There will be two major benefits from this 
program: first, the United States will have 


(Continued on page 364) 








Robert C. Weaver, the first Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment created in 1966, has had long experi- 
ence in government service. Beginning as a 
special adviser to the Department of the Inte- 
rior in 1933, he served on several World War 
II boards, in New York state and city posts, 
and as Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for the federal govern- 
ment. Mr. Weaver has been a visiting pro- 
fessor at Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege and at New York University School of 
Education. The most recent of his several 
books is Dilemmas of Urban America (New 
York: Atheneum, 1967).- 








“If local control, participation, and the neighborhood corporation can gain 
a foothold in our cities, then there is hope for a revival of commitment, of 
political citizenship, and of rebirth of our cities. If this movement fails, the 
logical—although not presently politically feasible—alternative may be slowly 
to abandon our present cities, permitting them to continue to decay, for even 


now they are technologically obsolete.” 


The Politics of Urban Change 


By PETER A. LupsHa 
Professor of Political Science, Yale University 





H as THE AMERICAN city as we know 
H itafuture? This is a question that 
a à underlies much of the current dis- 
cussion of the “urban crisis.” To say the city 
faces a vast array of problems—unemploy- 
ment, poverty, a declining amount of habit- 
able housing, waste disposal, crime, a decreas- 
ing tax base, and pollution of every sort—is 
simply to state the obvious. A more interest- 
ing approach is to examine how the city ar- 
rived at its present impasse, and to look at the 
likely directions of future change. The influ- 
ence of population shifts and technology on 
the politics and policy life of the city is of 
special importance. By taking a political 
perspective it is possible to illuminate aspects 
of the current urban crisis that have often re- 
mained in shadow, but are vital to an under- 
standing of the present impasse. 

The United States today is an urban na- 
tion. Over 70 per cent of its population lives 
in urban areas. And it is expected that in the 
next decade this figure will be increased by 
approximately 60 million persons, an increase 
demanding some 20 cities the size of the pres- 
ent Los Angeles. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that the United States is new 
to urbanism. In less than 100 years the 
United States has become an urban society 
with all of the concomitant social, physical, 
and psychological adjustments that such a 
shift requires. From this perspective, it is not 
surprising that numerous social and psychic 


dislocations have taken place; at the same 
time one can only marvel at the fantastic 
adaptability of the human to rapid social and 
technological change. In the customary 
length of one lifetime, space and time have 
been collapsed by technology, opening more 
experiential horizors to man than was ever 
possible in all of past human experience. 
While these changes have taken place, how- 
ever, cities are still plagued by problems that 
have troubled urban dwellers since the emer- 
gence of cities in the Mesopotamian river 
valleys. 

The paradox of the problem and potential 
of urban living can be better understood, in 
the American context, when we realize that 
the institutions for urban decision-making 
have changed little. Patterns of governing 
that were designed for an era of gas-lights, 
large family units, and deep roots in the com- 
munity are still operating in a neon era char- 
acterized by fragmented family patterns, mo- 
bility and rootlessness. It is, therefore, not 
too surprising that the political and adminis- 
trative structures of our cities are overbur- 
dened. Not only must they operate under 
the increased demands of population growth, 

a \ 
but also under increased demands for ser- 
vices that go far beyond the traditional func- 
tions of governing and administrative-design. 
Demands for day-care centers, senior citizen 
halls, teenage recreational programs, welfare, 
medical care, job-training, home-making, vo- 
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cational rehabilitation, and a vast array of 
housing and renewal programs are all new 
problems for the political system. These are 
demands that were once the domain of the 
private sector—the extended family, ethnic 
groups and religious organizations. Now they 
are elements of a public sector that was not 
designed to handle them. 

More specifically, the process of urban poli- 
tics has over the years moved from a concern 
with citizenship to a concern with consumer- 
ship.* Urban governments are now viewed 
through the lenses of the marketplace simply 
as providers of public goods and services. In 
our highly mobile society, when one does not 
care for the public products in one area it is 
usually possible to find other public markets 
producing slightly different packages of 
amenities and services. If the monthly wel- 
fare check is too low at $8.50 per person in 
Mississippi, one can go north to find larger 
and somewhat more adequate welfare prod- 
ucts. If schools are packaged poorly in the 
central city, or the suburban educational 
package does not fit the consumer world-view, 
other areas are available. 

No longer do the better educated upper- 
middle-class and the professional strata of our 
population have rooted commitments: to one 
area or one location. Thus these citizens do 
not feel obliged to work within a given city to 
improve conditions. In fact, the costs in time 
and energy of such a commitment may—in a 
rational calculus—outweigh the benefits likely 
to accrue. For political change takes time 
and a high tolerance for frustration, two com- 
modities that can be supplied only at great 
personal cost by this mobile corporate and 
professional élite. Thus the citizens who have 
always been looked to for leadership to im- 
prove conditions may simply choose to move 
on to an area where the public goods they 
desire are more available. They have fore- 
saken their local citizenship for consumership 
and,’ in so doing, have left a vacuum tobe 
filled by the bureaucracy. -The goals of the 


1 This notion is derived from the varied and often 
seminal writings of Norton Long. In particular, 
“Political Science and the City,” in Leo Schnore, 
ed., Social Science and the City (New York: Fred- 
rick A. Praeger, 1968), pp. 243-262. 
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professional administrative bureaucracy are, 
however, usually directed more toward system 
maintenance than toward system change or 
innovation. 


MIGRATION: SHIFTING CLASS STRUCTURES 

The impact of a rapidly changing social 
and technological environment will probably 
continue to move the traditional base of com- 
munity leadership toward the more passive 
posture of consumership, but this is only one 
aspect of changing American politics. More 
visible are the shifting migration patterns of 
the city’s population. These reflect a process 
of change that has been part of the city-scape 
for over 100 years; yet it is a process that has 
only recently received adequate attention. 
The reason for the current interest, in part, is 
that the problem is now one of racial change. 
Less than 50 years ago, the majority of the 
black population lived in’ rural areas; now 
more than 70 per cent live in cities. 

In order to understand the changes 
wrought by migration on the politics of the 
city, it is necessary to view the city in histori- 
cal perspective. The population growth and 
migration within our urban areas have par- 
alleled changes in technology, especially 
changes in the area of transportation. De- 
velopments in navigation, ship construction 
and power sources increased the flow of im- 
migrants to our cities just as the development 
of plank roads, street railways and the auto- 
mobile sped the dispersal of the central city 
population across the urban landscape. Not 
too long ago, it was possible to note the-fingers 
of urban dispersal along the major arteries 
leading to the city, and to see the bead-strings 
of urban ‘development along the commuter 
railways. With the development of the auto- 
mobile, however, an oil-slick of growth has 
spread outward from the central cities in all 
directions. 

‘Early cities were “walking cities’ where 
market, housing and social activities were 
Maintained in an extremely circumscribed 
area. In these cities, political functions were 
likewise circumscribed. As early as 1642, 
in Boston, certain dangerous’ or’ noxious in- 
dustries, the powder plants, slaughterhouses 
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and so forth—were legally restricted to cer- 
tain locations. As we now know them, zon- 
ing regulations did not come into wide- 
spread use in the United States until the 
second decade of the twentieth century. 
Revenue accumulation for a limited set of ser- 
vice functions, roads, police and magistrates 
existed in our early cities, but it was not until 
the fourth decade of the nineteenth century 
that certain limited educational, fire protec- 
tion and welfare services began to be given 
over to the public sector. Hand in hand with 
the influx of immigrants, the increased popu- 
lation densities, the overcrowding and the 
expansion and annexation came the develop- 
ment of municipal services. The late nine- 
teenth-century city could still afford such ser- 
vice expansion, for the rooted prosperous cen- 
ter city merchants and the real estate-owning 
middle-classes wanted, needed and were will- 
ing to pay for a stable and prosperous com- 
munity. The city, after all, was- their home 
and provided their livelihood. 

As these changes in the public service sector 
were occurring, changes in two other aspects 
of urban life were to have important conse- 
quences for the future of the city. The first 
related to the changing social structure of the 
city; the second to its changing political life. 

The early cities of the United States had 
remarkably similar patterns of social ecology 
regardless of whether they were eastern port 
cities, midwestern commercial towns or west- 
ern “boom” cities. If one examined the-loca- 
tional distribution of various socio-economic 
class groupings one generally found the fol- 
lowing. pattern: the lower classes were lo- 
cated on the less desirable residential sites, 
often adjacent to the main artery of. trans- 
portation—the waterfront or railroad tracks; 
the upper classes were located on the better 
residential sites, usually on hills or higher 
elevations in or near the commercial areas 
of the city; and the middle classes were gen- 
erally scattered on the periphery of the city, 
usually around the outer margins. 

With the increase in immigration and the 
expansion of the street railways into outlying 
areas, the middle classes were both pushed 
and pulled further into the suburbs. In turn, 


the rising lower classes left their waterfront 
homes to the newcomers and occupied the 
vacated homes of the middle class. The push 
of class and ethnic cifference and the pull of 
opportunity for a home and plot in the sub- 
urbs went virtually unnoticed until this pat- 
tern was altered as the river of migration be- 
came a flood. 

Three events worked to alter radically the 
traditional urban social pattern. First, shifts 
in technology—namely the automobile — 
opened vast areas around the cities to con- 
venient settlement. Second, the passage of 
federal legislation establishing the Federal 
Housing Administration enabled millions of 
Americans to obtain the credit necessary for 
home ownership. Third, the push of class 
and ethnic difference was made visible by the 
internal migration to the central cities of mil- 
lions of blacks. 

In order to maintain perspective, it-is im- 
portant to remember just how recent these 
historic changes are. The automobile did not 
come into widespread use until the late 1920’s, 
and: was not available to many Americans 
until the decade of the 1940’s. The F.H.A. 
was created in 1934, and its adjunct—the 
Veterans Housing Administration—was born 
only after World War II. As for the racial 
shift, the bulk of it occurred in the twentieth 
century. In the ten-year-period 1940-1950, 
for example, some 1,300,000 blacks moved to 
urban areas. 

The result of these shifts in the social pat- 
terns of the city was to remove the leavén of 
a middle-class majority, leaving only a thin 
layer of wealth and affluence and a lower- 
class (largely non-white) majority. While 
these changes were occurring, changes were 
also taking place in the structure‘and style of 
political organizations in the city which, with 
the shifts in migration and class patterns, were 
to alter urban political life. 


SHIFTING POLITICAL STYLES k 


.The development of urban political or- 
ganizations in many respects parallels .the de- 
velopment of national politics. The political 
parties in the cities began as coteries of nota- 
bles, members of the social and economic 
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élites meeting together to seek solutions to 
community problems, to select candidates 
and develop issues. While these cohort 
groups formed the nucleus of political or- 
ganization, the extension of suffrage by the 
1830’s required that this élite seek a broad 
base of popular support. In some cities, this 
simply meant passing the trappings of power 
over to the lower-middle-class; in others it 
meant .the demise of patrician politics and 
the rise of ethnic political organizations. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century 
saw the zenith of ethnic machine politics in 
the United States. For ethnic politics pro- 
vided the immigrant—often registered to vote 
as he stepped off the boat—with an avenue 
of upward mobility, just as the ethnic ghetto 
provided him with a base of support. City 
politics of this era is usually remembered for 
graft, vote fraud, nepotism, vice and civic 
corruption and, from the perspective of the 


reform movement that followed, this corrup- ` 


tion seemed boundless. Yet from current per- 
spective, it may have been the only assurance 
of constructive change in the city. 

What is usually forgotten about this period 
of the nineteenth century is that it was one of 
rapid urban growth and industrial expansion. 
Then, as now, the cities were faced with an 
urban crisis. Hordes of immigrants clogged 
many neighborhoods, living in miserable 
housing and unsanitary conditions. They 
needed jobs, food, shelter and education— 
for often all they brought with them besides 
the clothes on their backs were their foreign 
politics and ideologies. At the same time, 
the economy was rocketing through cycles of 
boom and bust expansion, with the urban 
economic élites seeing fortunes and specula- 
tion in every type of venture. The element 
holding this hyperactive community together 
was the political boss. He bridged the chasm 
between the immigrants and the élite, pro- 
viding money, jobs and welfare to the im- 
migrants, and servicing the avaricious appe- 
tites of the élites through municipal expansion. 
Through the retrospective lenses of middle- 


2 For further discussion of this topic, see Allan 
Sindler, “Negroes, Ethnic Groups and American 
Politics,” Current History, October, 1968, p. 207. 
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class morality the fees of the party boss might 
seem high, yet he fostered stability in a period 
of flux and change. 

During the decades at the turn of the 
twentieth century, a reaction to the personal 
politics of the boss and the ethnic machine 
took place in many cities, and this style of 
politics was replaced by the efficiency and 
administrative politics of the reform move- 
ment. This movement, for all its good inten- 
tions, has perhaps done more damage to the 
political life of our cities than all the ill- 
gotten gain of the city bosses. The reform 
movement was the only social movement con- 
sciously directed at depoliticizing the politi- 
cal, and while it was not the only factor in 
fostering the notion of political consumer- 
ship, it played an important part in that trend. 

One of the reformers’ first goals was to take 
partisan politics out of city hall. For partisan- 
ship, they believed, lay at the root of patron- 
age and bossism in city government. The 
tool the reformers designed for this task was 
the non-partisan election. A - candidate 
should stand, they argued, not on the political 
record of his party or its registration on the 
rolls, but on his own merits. While the in- 
tention of this reform was to get the best 
men in office, it had a number of side effects. 
First, by removing the party label, this reform 
often took away the one cue a voter had to a 
candidate’s policy orientation. Second, by re- 
moving in an overt way the political party’s 
role in city politics, this reform took away the 
best mobilizing force for informing and in- 
volving the electorate. Third, in placing the 
responsibility for discovering a candidate’s 
merits squarely on the individual citizen, this 
reform greatly raised the time and informa- 
tion costs of participation, especially for the 
poorer and less well-educated members of the 
polity. 

A second tool for depoliticizing the city was 
the at-large election. This reform made office 
holders responsible to a diffuse, general elec- 
torate covering the entire city, rather than to 
a specific geographic area, district or ward. 
A side effect of this reform was to make it 
more difficult for the voter to know exactly 
who was responsible for ‘actions taken. A 


second side effect was to make the office- 
holder less willing to undertake any specific 
action in one area since this might alienate 
or anger another section of the city. In the 
long run, this reform also increased the hold 
of the better educated middle-class business 
and economic élite on city hall, while weaken- 
ing the impact of poorer, less well educated 
minority enclaves. 

Another major goal of the reform move- 
ment was to decentralize the decision-making 
structure of the city. Power, the reformers 
noted, had often been capriciously and in- 
efficiently used when centralized in a boss. 
By separating policy-formation from policy- 
administration the reformers felt they could 
bring greater checks and balances into the 
system, while at the same time increasing the 
efficiency and professionalization of city ad- 
ministration. The means to this goal was the 
council-manager system, in which a profes- 
sional manager ran the city administration, 
while a non-partisan, at-large council initiated 
policy. All too often, however, the profes- 
sional manager in daily contact with the city 
system and with more complete information 
than the council both administered and in- 
itiated policy, while the council simply rati- 
fied it. This reform helped bring efficiency 
and professionalism to the city, but it also 
aided the decline of political citizenship. 
People as individuals no longer needed to be 
so vigilant or responsible, for the running of 
the city was now in the hands of a profes- 
sional. Now, expertise rather than political 
utility, reality, or compromise could be used 
to justify decisions. 

Still another goal of the reformers was to 
stop the capricious use of municipal revenue 
and bonding for public projects which had 
been used by the machine bosses to provide 
patronage and opportunities for personal 
aggrandizement. The reformers accom- 
plished this goal by passing legislation requir- 
ing public approval with a two-thirds ma- 
jority for all revenue bond measures. The 
effect of this reform was to limit municipal 
effectiveness, for it enshrined negative politics; 
a relatively small minority could continually 
thwart the wishes of a considerable majority. 
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This reform helped also further-remove re- - 
sponsibility from the people, for it often 
forced urban decision-makers to seek less 
publicly visible means of-funding at the state 
and federal level rather than to seek voter 
consent. 

In some large cities, especially in the East, 
the reform effort was transitory. It left its 
impact on administration through civil ser- 
vice reforms, but the party organizations were 
often able either to coopt the reformers or 
sabotage them and regain control. In other 
cities, the ethnic organizations were strong 
enough to withstand many of the initial on- 
slaughts of reform. Yet even in those cities 
the reform ethic and the ethnic machine’s 
intransigence helped increase the consumer 
philosophy. 

The reform ethic with its emphasis on 
professionalism, efficiency and rationality, 
assisted by the rising social welfare movement, 
undercut the machine’s ability to reward the 
faithful. Welfare benefits, jobs and aid were 
less available to the party, for increasingly 
these benefits could be obtained from public 
agencies. The public could consume services 
without being concerned about politics and 
the parties, with a lessened ability to engage 
in direct-benefits politics, had to turn to sym- 
bolic politics for mobilizing the electorate. 


` Urban politics would no longer be dominated 


by bread and butter politics; now the stress 
would be laid on personality politics empha- 
sizing candidates, style issues and symbolic 
appeals to past identifications. 

It must be noted that other factors in the 
urban society were simultaneously working 
to support reform by weakening the old-style 
machines. First, many of the ethnic sup- 
porters of the old machine were moving up 
the class ladder; and with jobs and education 
they were less dependent on machine rewards. 
Second, many of the ethnic groups with in- 
creased money and status were leaving the 
ethnic ghettos of the central cities and settling 
in the suburban fringe. Third, the machine 
supporters were being replaced in the’ central 
city by newcomers the machine was either un- 
willing or unable to accept. 

In sum, it can be said that the reform 
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movement helped bring middle-class values 
and middle-class politics to the operation and 
administration of many of our cities. Ironic- 
ally, this was happening at the same time the 
cities were beginning to be drained of their 
middle classes, and were left with a popula- 
tion of the aged, the poor, and the new mi- 
grants, many of whom needed the personal 
politics that had been so efficiently supplied 
by the machine. 

The urban political machines in most cities 
were, however, both unwilling and unable, 
for a variety of reasons, to bring the new 
migrants, the blacks, into active participation 
in the organization. . A handful of black 
leaders were coopted, and the black voters 
were dutifully marched to the polls on elec- 
tion day, but the machine failed to capture the 
interest of the black masses. There are many 
reasons for this, but one of the more salient 
is that—to continue the irony—the blacks 
arrived in. the city at a time when the ma- 
chines were losing their reward structure. 
The aging political organizations also denied 
internal mobility to the blacks because of 
prejudice, black visibility, and the blacks’ nu- 
merical minority status. Thus, black citizens 
were shunted out of partisan politics, where 
power and political skills could be Jearned, to 
the administrative politics of the public agen- 
cies where one was rarely considered a par- 
ticipant or citizen, but was usually viewed 
as a client or a consumer. Many aspects: of 
the current urban malaise can perhaps be 
traced to this sad juxtaposition of circum- 
stances. 


THE NEW POLITICS AND TECHNOLOGY 


The politics of our cities. has shifted from 
the patronage and voter reward politics of 
the machine period, to the candidate-appeal 
personality politics of the post-reform period, 
to the “new” politics of the present period. 
This; “new” politics is the politics of image, 
„the politics of the electronic media. Today 
it is the image and the packaging of images 
that are stressed by party organizations. A 
candidate must not only have personality and 
appeal; he must have the ability to project 


an image of dynamism, sincerity and warmth 
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to the viewing audience. Furthermore, the 
candidate must often accomplish this feat 
within the limited space of the 60-second 
television spot announcement. It is-not just 
happenstance, therefore, that we are witness- 
ing a rather startling increase in the number 
of professional actors seeking and often win- 
ning political office. This is simply an out- 
growth of the “new” politics and the new 
technology of campaigning. 

Colorful personalities have often domi- 
nated urban political campaigns but, in the 
main, the old politics operated in a world of 
print. There was time to read over state- 
ments, to analyze their content, and even to 
seek alternative perspectives from a variety 
of dailies. Print provided a neutral distance 
between politician and citizen. Today, most 
Americans derive the bulk of their news and 
political information from the images of the 
electronic media, where there is no time or 
opportunity to separate statement from per- 
sonality, no chance for re-viewing, and little 
hope of in-depth analysis or alternative per- 
spective. Thus, the image has become the 
end in campaigning, rather than the means 
to the end of a better informed and knowl- 
edgeable electorate. The medium, in Marshall 
McLuhan’s terms, has become the message, 
and the passive viewer consumes political 
images just has he consumes political services. 

This new technology has reinforced the de- 
cline of urban commitment for, as a medium, 
it is geared to a national constituency rather 
than a local one. Also, the costs involved in 
its use make it an expensive means of reach- 
ing a geographically-confined urban elector- 
ate. In spite of these factors, television is 
being increasingly used in urban campaigning, 
encouraging the passive consumption of poli- 
tics without the necessary active interaction of 
citizenship. 

Communications and interaction are the 
keys of citizenship. This was: made clear 

(Continued on page 365) © 
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N THE PAST fifteen years all segments of 
the American nation have gradually 
come to realize that our society has 

drifted into a new pattern of settlernents here 
in North America characterized by dense 
concentrations of people and their economic 
activities into a few metropolitan centers. 
Our ancestors did not “plan it that way.” 
In fact, our ethic was anti-urban, our vast 
empty continent was laid out in small, indi- 
vidually owned homesteads as a result of con- 
scious national policy, our laws were against 
bigness, and our definition of the good life 
was strongly individualistic. We longed for 
elbow room, privacy, small neighborhoods, 
town government, a local militia, no foreign 
entanglements, a minimum of officialdom, 
and a strictly limited central government.* 
Yet here we are in the late twentieth cen- 
tury with scarcely 200 years of history behind 
us, faced by a massive loss of population from 
the soil, high concentration in a few big 
sprawling urban complexes, increasingly inte- 
grated economic enterprises’ in production, 
distribution, finance and communication, the 
collapse of local governmental institutions, a 
great military establishment, world power, 
and a burgeoning central government of, for, 
* © The Academy of Political Science, 1968. 
This article was originally presented at a confer- 
-ence on municipal taxation held by The Academy 
of Political Science, November 28 through Novem- 
ber 30, 1967, and appeared in the published ac- 
count of its proceedings, Municipal Income Taxes 
(New York: The Academy of Political. Science, 
Columbia University, 1968). no 
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us, unprecedented powers. We are certainly 
well into a new chapter of our history, which 
is, on the domestic front, the metropolitan 
age. 

Fortunately, though belatedly, we have 
passed the first stage of indecision as to “the 
metropolitan problem.” We now know that 
the problem exists; that it will not go away 
by itself; that the market mechanism, which 
brought on this new pattern of settlement, 
will not “clean itself up” and make the metro- 
politan complex a useful and satisfying hu- 
man institution. We have now decided to do 
something about it. -We have undertaken 
many unrelated, often conflicting, individual 
“reforms” in the hope of somehow finding a 
workable set of solutions. A few imaginative 
and adventurous spirits have gone so far as to 
define broad goals and to reach for compre- 
hensive, interrelated institutional cures. They 
seek to understand the urban system, and to 
make that system workable. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 

The underlying facts of the situation group 
themselves into a few major categories. First 
are the demographic elements. The national 
population continues to expand, mostly by tlie 
excess of births over deaths. While there aré 
ups and downs in the natural increase from 
year to year, influenced by war and job uncer- 
tainties, we appéar to be headed for a national 
growth | rate of approximately 1.5 për cent per 
year over r the iminediate future. _ The larger 
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Characteristics of Population by Area 
(March 1966) 


Characteristics All Areas 
Population (millions) 191.5 
(percent) 100.0 

Percent of Population 

Children under 18 

Years of Age 36.4 

Aged (65 years & over) 9.4 

Non-white 11.8 

Poor 17.1 
Median Family 

Income (Dollars) 6,569 


Metropolitan 
Non- 

Outside Metro- 

Central Central politan 
Cities Cities nonfarm Farm 
58.3 64.3 57.1 11.8 
30.4 33.6 29.8 6.2 
33.6 37.6 37.6 38.7 
10.4 7.3 10.6 9.9 
21.6 4.4 9.4 12.4 
18.2 9.6 22.4 26.5 
6,697 7,772 5,542 3,558 


Based on Table 25, “Economic Report to the President” (Washington, D.C.), January, 1967, p. 155. 


urban centers, however, capture more than 
their share of this growth by internal migra- 
tion on this continent, so that their growth 
will be more nearly at the annual rate of 2.2 
per cent. While the larger urban regions 
continue to grow, the growth estimated for 
the period from 1962 to 1975 is at a slightly 
lower rate, reflecting a progressive equilib- 
.rium in the total continental system. But in 
the foreseeable future, nothing can stop the 
increasing significance of the metropolitan 
areas for our nation and its culture. 

The current problems and future needs of 
the great cities begin with this growing popu- 
lation and with the internal distribution and 
characteristics of that population. We will 
soon have three-quarters of our total popula- 
tion in great cities. 

The shortest and most revealing tabulation 
mirroring the characteristics of our metropoli- 
tan population appeared in the January, 
1967, “Economic Report to the President.” 

Already over half of this metropolitan 
population lives in the suburbs, not in the 
central cities, as Table I shows. In fact the 
central cities, as defined and constrained by 
their established legal boundaries, are now 
static or declining in size, though this may 
change ‘somewhat as they modernize their 
multiple dwellings and community services, 
and as the suburbs themselves begin to fill up. 

On the basis of age, the metropolitan areas 


have generally the same proportion of chil- 
dren as the rest of the country, but the central 
cities have Jess than their share, while the 
suburbs have distinctly more. The metro- 
politan areas have less than their share of 
those who are 65 and above, but the central 
cities have slightly more and the suburbs dis- 
tinctly less. Thus the small villages and 
farms of America have more than their share 
of the older folks. It is the younger people 
between 18 and 30 who migrate. 

The racial pattern of the metropolis is also 
significant. The metropolitan areas had 63.2 
per cent of the total population of the country 
in 1964. This percentage is rising, as has 
been said, almost entirely in the suburbs. At 
that time the nonwhites in the big cities were 
68.1 per cent of our total nonwhite popula- 
tion. This had risen to 69 per cent in 1966 
as indicated in the statistics released by Presi- 
ment Lyndon Johnson in November, 1968. 
For Negroes alone, the concentration in the 
city centers is even more extreme. One- 
eighth of the total population in 1966, Ne- 
groes constituted one-fourth of the people in 
cities of a million or more and only 4 per cent 
of the people in the suburbs. 

The poverty differentials are highly signifi- 
cant. In 1964, 34.3 million persons were 
listed as “poor” in the United States under 
the Social Security Administration index, 
which placed the “poverty line” at $3,150 for 
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a family of four in 1964. This line is lower 
for smaller families, detached individuals and 
rural populations, and was slightly less than 
half the comparable median income of all 
families of the same size in the United States. 
Though debatable, this moving “line” is about 
as good an index of American poverty as can 
be suggested for urban residents. It is only 
a third of the $10,195 “moderate” cost-of- 
living budget computed for 1966 for the New 
York-New Jersey region in the figures released 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics on October 25, 1967. 


CONCENTRATION OF POOR 


The concentration of nonwhite poverty in 
metropolitan areas is well advertised. The 
statistics do not bear out the popular opinion 
in full. The proportion of nonwhite poor 
in the central cities is somewhat less than the 
proportion of nonwhite poor in other areas. 
However, there is within the cities a marked 
concentration of nonwhite poor in limited 
residential areas, the ghettos, with a distinctly 
larger proportion of children under six in 
poor families, and of unemployed youth. 
This disproportion is also true, but to a lesser 
degree, of the poor white population. 

The proportion of nonwhite families living 
in city poverty areas declined from 77 to 62 
per cent between 1960 and 1966. But the 
percentage of those nonwhite slum families 
with incomes below the poverty level has re- 
mained constant at about 36 per cent. How- 
ever, these general averages, though impor- 
tant, do less than justice to specific areas. 
Sample studies of hard-core poverty areas 
suggest that conditions there have failed to 
improve or have become worse. 

In New York City, for example, the per- 
centage of nonwhite slum families with in- 
comes below the poverty line increased from 
28 to 35 per cent between 1960 and 1965, in 
a period of real national prosperity and in- 
creasing employment. f 

In the Hough area of Cleveland, between 
1960 and 1965, the proportion of “poverty” 
families increased from 31 to 39 per cent; 
the number headed by women increased from 
23 to 32 per cent; the median family income 
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declined from $4,732 to $3,966. These 
changes were influenced in part by out-migra- 
tion. 

In the Watts area of Los Angeles, the per- 
centage of poverty families held at 43 per 
cent; the number headed by women increased 
from 36 to 39 per cent; median income hardly 
changed; deteriorated housing increased from 
14 to 21 per cent and rents were higher. 
Unemployment rates in the slums in 1966 
were generally 9.3 per cent, compared with a 
national average of 3.5 per cent. 

The problem of nonwhite poverty and dis- 
crimination is extremely serious; however, this 
must not blind us to the fact that there are 
in the United States two-and-a-half times 
more poor whites than there are poor non- 
whites, and that there are now over a million 
more poor whites in our large central cities 
than there are nonwhites. As Gunnar Myr- 
dal has recently reminded us, there is danger 
in our thinking that poverty is almost exclu- 
sively a color problem. It is time to recog- 
nize that the central poverty problem is cre- 
ated by our economic and social system, not 
exclusively by color. 

Thus poverty has become a major metro- 
politan problem not because there is a greater 
proportion of poverty in big central cities, 
but because social problems are more acute 
and visible when brought together in one 
place, because men can do less for themselves 
individually in big cities, and because men act 
in concert politically and otherwise only when 
they are associated and led. Evidently, pres- 
sure increases the heat, as in thermodynamics. 
As we consider the plight of the cities, it is 
thus clear that the problems of poverty we 
see in the metropolis now are not local prob- 
lems created by lacal conditions. They are 
national problems created by the national 
economic and social system, a total system 
which is nonetheless immensely successful. 
These undeniable shortcomings of the system 
come to light in the metropolitan cities chiefly 
because of national mobility and because the 
densely packed urban setting makes them 
visible and politically potent. 

Another characteristic of urban population 
is high mobility, especially in recent years. 
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There has been an extraordinary shift from 
the South to the urban regions of the North- 
east, Midwest and Far West, and within the 
urban regions from the old central cities to 
the suburbs. It was estimated by competent 
authorities that 850,000 persons would move 
during the year 1967 from the farms chiefly 
into five Northern and Central metropolitan 
areas. These happened to be predominantly 
low-income Negroes with low educational op- 
portunities and few industrial skills. 

A factor in these shifts is the change in the 
location of employment both in manufactur- 
ing and in certain other economic processes. 
In 1950, some 60 per cent of all employment 
in the country was in the metropolitan areas. 
This rose to 69 per cent in 1962, and is ex- 
pected to go to 70 per cent by 1975. 

As seen in Table I the median family in- 
come in the big cities is twice as high as it is 
on the farm. These differences have had a 
powerful push-pull effect on population 
movement. Those who move out are not the 
poorest of the poor, nor the least educated, 
nor the chronically unemployed, nor the worst 
housed. Quite the opposite; but, by the 
standards of the receiving areas they may ap- 
pear so in their new environment. However, 
the differential standards of welfare adminis- 
tration and relief payments in the metropoli- 
tan areas undoubtedly attract some, especially 
where they already have relatives on relief 
or in subsidized housing in the cities. For 
the future, both of these push-pull forces will 
be lessened by increasing regional equaliza- 
tion. A very marked reduction of the in- 
come differentials took place during and im- 
mediately after the Second World War, but 
the differentials persist and the magnetism 
of the major population centers is still strong. 

While the actual and anticipated income 
differential draws workers to the urban areas, 
it is to be noted that the employment distribu- 
tion within the metropolis is also shifting as 
the better paid industrial employment tends 
to desert the old city center and migrate to 
the outlying “factory suburbs.” In seven 
large metropolitan areas, cited by the 1967 
“Economic Report to the President,” 975,000 
new jobs became available in the suburban 
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rings between 1948 and 1962, while the cen- 
tral cities of the same metropolitan areas 
gained only 60,000 new jobs, and these were 
in finance, insurance, real estate, and “ser- 
vices.” The central cities lost 150,000 jobs, 
while the suburbs gained 250,000. The areas 
of high concentration of low-paid workers, 
the slums, are thus left with decreasing job 
opportunities, on account of skill deficiencies 
and the high cost of transportation. 

While these per-capita income levels in- 
clude all incomes, of course, they do not dis- 
play the highly advertised excess.of individual 
high incomes in the larger urban concentra- 
tions. Most of the incomes in excess of $15,- 
000 per year, for example, are found in the 
metropolitan areas, especially in the suburbs 
of the big cities. 


TAX-PAYING CAPACITY 


While it would be disastrous to overlook 
the very special poverty problems of the me- 
tropolis, it must not be forgotten that these 
concentrations of need in the central cities 
are matched by the suburban and city con- 
centrations of wealth and taxpaying capacity. 
This is shown by three sets of facts. First is 
the preponderance of real estate values and 
other evidences of accumulated wealth in the 
large urban complexes, especially at the busi- 
ness and manufacturing centers and in the 
wealthy suburbs. 

A better index is found, however, in the 
known spending patterns of the metropolitan 
areas. The 1967 “Survey of Buying Power” 
conducted by Sales Management showed that 
metropolitan populations have substantially 
more than their share of buying power. The 
only categories where they fall behind the 
non-metropolitan areas in retail spending, as 
in lumber, hardware, and gasoline sales, ob- 
viously reflect the pattern of city life. 

It appears that the metropolitan areas now 
have 73 per cent of the population, 73.8 per 
cent of the households, 76.8 per cent of the 
retail buying power, and 79.6 per cent of the 
personal net cash income after paying taxes, 
including the markedly progressive federal 
component. The metropolitan areas have 
not only a higher average income, but have 
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more than their share of upper bracket in- 
comes, a percentage which rises from step to 
step. These are facts to be remembered as 
we develop our tax policies. ` 

In the meantime, the cost of living in the 
urban centers is substantially higher than it 
is on the farms and in the smaller towns and 
cities, except where they are in the orbit of a 
metropolis. This is especially true for the 
middle income group and for the poor, partly 
because there are so few opportunities in the 
big city to shop for markedly cheaper hous- 
ing, food, and clothing. 

A part of the difference in costs is made up 
of added “congestion costs” in the big cities 
where costs generally exceed the economies of 
scale. A considerable part of the excess is, 
however, due to distinctly higher standards of 
public and private services maintained and 
inescapable in the large urban centers. The 
cities move continually toward a 100 per cent 
cash economy, while rural areas and small 
towns continue with large elements of barter 
and what Beardsley Ruml called “self-bar- 
ter,” i.e., “do-it-yourself.” 

The civilized life and “bright lights” of the 
city cost more, and are worth more to most 
people than the harder and less exciting life 
of the country and the small town. While 
these values are debatable, in view of the dis- 
comforts, indignities, regimentation, and frus- 
trations of the big city life, the fact remains 
that people go there and voluntarily remain 

‘in and around the metropolitan areas. 

Urban crime is but one differential, though 
it is symptomatic of a fundamental difference 
in the texture of the big city. The annual 
F.B.I. reports based on their uniform crime 
statistics show that crimes reported to the 
police are always substantially higher in urban 
centers than in lesser cities and rural areas. 
For 1966, the crime index per 100,000 popu- 
lation in the S.M.S.A.’s (Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas) was 2,068.1, while it 
stood at 1,080.1 in the smaller cities and at 
623.1 in the rural areas. This ratio was true 
of burglaries and housebreaking, for example, 
but not of murders, the index for which was 
about the same in all areas. Reflecting this 
higher crime rate in the large cities, and com- 


parably enhanced traffic problems, is the per 
capita provision for local police. In 1966, 
the metropolitan areas had 2.7 police em- 
ployees per thousand persons, while the lesser 
cities averaged around 1.6. 

These and other congestion costs are imme- 
diately translated into taxes, debts, and local 
budgets. They are reflected especially in dis- 
tinctly higher school costs, welfare allowances, 
policing, traffic controls, housing, health and 
hospital services, and sanitation. Each of 
these items would justify a long analysis, bal- 
ancing out the economies of scale, the incre- 
mental costs, the benefit ratios and the “spill- 
overs.” Excellent work has been done along 
these lines though it has been impossible to 
terminate the discussion with a final formula 
of costs in relation to size, because there are 
no real measures for quality differentials, 
comparative “procuctivity,” or other value 
judgments. 

Another factor influencing the computed 
per capita costs for the metropolitan centers 
is that many of the persons served come from 
the outside and are not even counted in figur- 
ing per capitas. For some reason, we count 
human beings only where they sleep. But, in 
fact, people when awake flow in to work, to 
shop, or to enjoy themselves, and then depart. 
Still others arrive to stay but bring with them 
immense problems of deficient education, lack 
of marketable skills, and language handicaps. 
As a result, the educational, welfare, housing 
and health loads of the metropolitan areas 
are sharply augmented. This is not primar- 
ily the fault of those who migrate. They are, 
as in the past, energetic, healthy, ambitious, 
and eager to enter into the new opportunities 
of the big city. But our current system, 
urban and economic, has in its headlong de- 
velopment, failed to maintain the ladders of 
assimilation and acculturation with which 
Americans were blessed, largely by accident, 
up until the First World War. With the 
new structure of our economy and the new 
urban system, we have introduced rigidities 
of education, of employment, of sepafation.of 
work and homes,’ of unions, of working and 
wage “standards,” of critéria-of health and 
housing, which have eroded the bottom rungs 
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in the ladder of assimilation. With these 
many rungs missing, there is no place for the 
recent migrant nor for disadvantaged youth 
to catch hold and start his way up the ladder 
of opportunity. As a result, millions of will- 
ing and potentially useful people, many of 
whom are already in or are still gravitating to 
the metropolitan areas, are in a frustrating 
poverty trap. Make no mistake about this 
explosive situation. It is not primarily the 
fault of those who are caught in this trap; it 
is the fault of the changed American system. 

And while we are considering the impact 
on the metropolitan areas of national mobil- 
ity, migration, congestion in the slums, unem- 
ployment, assimilation, and other social and 
economic facts, we must consider a funda- 
mental social and constitutional question. 
What level of American government, federal, 
state or local, has the responsibility over in- 
ternal migration? What level can by law 
regulate, control, or decide not to regulate or 
control interstate population movements? 
What can a big city do to lessen or rationalize 
the flow into its crowded housing and job 
market of people who are unprepared for city 
life? 

Under our constitutional system neither 
the city nor the state can legally do a single 
thing effectively to stem the tide, though the 
rapidity and quality of this movement are cre- 
ating in the big cities the most serious prob- 
lems of law and order, of education and of 
welfare. Only the federal government covers 
this field of our national life. 

While we do not want such regulation with 
work or identification cards and the para- 
phernalia of internal visas and passports, the 
decision not to regulate migration within the 
United States is a federal policy decision and 
places on the federal government the major 
moral and legal responsibility both to protect 
those who migrate and those who receive the 
migrants. The implications of this inherent 
and rather obvious distribution of powers 
under our constitution are of the utmost im- 
portance today. 

In comnection with the heavy and mount- 
ing urban costs it is necessary to ask ourselves 
whether they are justified. There are several 
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approaches. One is comparison of each city 
with similar communities and with cities in 
other lands. A second is consultation with 
various experts and specialists, each in his 
own field, to determine the best practice and 
expert opinion. A third is a refinement of 
this and involves detailed and sophisticated 
cost-benefit analyses to determine when a ser- 
vice, function, or control can advantageously 
be taken over by the government or left to 
private enterprise. Finally, there is just plain 
“common sense,” which rests on public de- 
mand and the willingness of the voters to pay 
for more or better services and controls. 

Since all of these in fact rest on personal 
opinions and conscience, and therefore on 
political decisions, I have not endeavored to 
offer a statistical discussion of the adequacies 
and inadequacies of existing urban govern- 
mental performance. Nor have I sought to 
confuse the issue by discussing how much can 
be saved by better management and reorgani- 
zation. .Though highly desirable, better man- 
agement and abler personnel increase the 
costs, rather than decrease them, for govern- 
ments which are obviously doing less than is 
required in the face of dire needs. 

Therefore, I call your attention to the ob- 
vious needs today in most urban regions for 
added schools, hospitals, highways, parks, 
water and drainage facilities, the handling of 
waste and pollution, crime control, libraries, 
museums, mass transportation, integration of 
local transportation with the outside, espe- 
cially with air transport, and for welfare pro- 
grams, adult education, slum clearance, and 
urban reconstruction. Not all of these can or 
should be supplied by local government. But 
government must take the lead, establish the 
skeleton at least, so private enterprise can fill 
in the rest. Why does a nation which has 
3 to 6 per cent unemployed, and millions 
partially unemployed, some of them on relief, 
fail to move in more rapidly to supply some 
of these manifest needs of modern urban 
civilization? I am convinced that a major 
reason is the lack of fiscal resources and tools 
under the control of our larger metropolitan 
local governments. I have personally worked 
on many big city capital and current budgets, 
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on TABLE Il 
Percentage of Revenues From Selected Sources in Cities 
Above 300,000 Population 1964-65 
500,000 300,000 
All Cities Over to to 
in U.S. 1,000,000 999,999 499,999 
Total Revenues 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Property Taxes 41.1 37.4 40.3 38.8 
General Sales 7.5 15.8 3.5 3.7 
Special Sales 3.8 4.4 4.5 4.3 
Other Taxes 6.6 5.6 8.0 7.8 
Current Charges 12.3 8.9 9.2 13.4 
Other Revenues 7.9 5.1 8.5 10.3 
From State 17.3 21.0 18.3 13.3 
From Federal 
Government 3.5 1.8 7.7 3.8 


Source: Summary Table 4, City Government Finances, 1964-65, U. S. Department of Com- 


merce, Bureau of the Census, 1967. 


and I can tell you they are all worked out 
backwards today. We never start with the 
demonstrable needs, with the best thinking of 
the technical experts who run the schools, 
build the hospitals, create the transportation 
systems, develop the housing and parks and 
other institutions. We start with the ques- 
tion: How much money or borrowing capac- 
ity do we have? 

From the standpoint of men like John V. 
Lindsay and Robert F. Wagner, to name only 
two dedicated and sensitive urban political 
leaders, I think I can say that nothing blocks 
effective local action on urban problems so 
much as the hurdles which are created today 
by the inadequate tax structure of the great 
cities. 

I would go even further than this. I 
would urge that one reason the American 
people are now unable to wage a minor war 
in Vietnam and at the same time wage a war 
at home on poverty and urban blight, which 
are now almost the same thing, is that our 
government machinery is out of date and our 
tax system, particularly that of the great cities, 
is faulty. i 


METROPOLITAN FINANCE 


The local governments of the metropolitan 
regions have not been unaware of this wor- 
sening situation. They live with and feel for 
- the human suffering and unrest which are in- 
volved. They shave built schools, increased 


school budgets, expanded their welfare loads, 
tried to modernize their slum housing, im- 
proved transportation, erected hospitals, bor- 
rowed for current expenses, and all but bank- 
rupted themselves trying to carry the load of 
maintaining and expanding services and con- 
trols of urban civilization. In this they have 
been powerfully, though belatedly, aided by 
the states and by ‘the federal government. 

While the Gross National Product was in- 
creasing 54 per cent from 1957 to 1965, ex- 
penditures in the 38 largest metropolitan 
areas increased 78 per cent. Although their 
per capita outlays were already well above 
those of the smaller cities and other local gov- 
ernments, the per capita costs in the metrop- 
olises went up a further 56 per cent, a shade 
more than the GNP. 

This would have been impossible without 
increasing federal and state aid. During the 
decade 1955 to 1965, federal aid to the states 
and localities went up from $3.1 billion to 
$11.0 billion, an increase of 255 per cent, and 
reached $13.1 billion in 1966. During the 
same period state grants to the localities went 
up significantly, reaching $16.8 billion in 
1966. This is 33 per cent of state general 
expenditures and 30 per cent of all local 
revenues. . 

As Table II shcws, federal grants directly 
to the local governments are small and hardly 
favorable to the major cities. But most of the 
federal money goes to the states and is then 
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passed out to various local governments. 
These combined federal and state grants, 
managed by the states, are generally quite 
oblivious to the new, extraordinary needs of 
the metropolitan areas, and tend to discrimi- 
nate in favor of rural and small units. While 
this lack of interest in the metropolitan prob- 
lem and anti-metropolitan favoritism are in 
part due to the traditional rural overrepre- 
sentation; the new reapportionments will do 
little to right the situation of the old central 
cities as the new representation goes to the 
suburbs of the big cities, which are small 
towns and villages in their own right and are 
not politically part of the metropolis to which 
they belong functionally. 

The distribution of tax burdens in the 
larger cities deserves special note. As Table 
II shows, the cities as a whole in the United 
States derive 41 per cent of their total reve- 
nues from property taxes. This is their pri- 
mary revenue. General property taxes make 
up 70.4 per cent of all local taxes collected in 
the cities. The percentage is 59.2 in the big- 
gest cities since they have a larger proportion 
of other taxes. Local governments now col- 
lect 96.6 per cent of all property taxes. The 
states receive only 3.4 per cent and the federal 
government none. The next major source of 
revenue for the big cities is state and federal 
aid, mostly state aid. Next in order come 
general and special sales taxes, and then 
charges for utility services, like water, sewers, 
and transportation. 

In considering metropolitan revenues and 
taxes in the United States, it must always be 
remembered that the system as a whole, and 
each tax, is specifically provided for by the 
superior state government by law or constitu- 
tion. In taxation, the big cities have no 
home’ rule and few limited options. They 
have the good old “property tax,” often with 
restrictive limits, and very little else, except 
for conditional handouts and their own utility 
earnings. 

Recent studies have shown three important 
characteristics of the taxes on which the 
larger cities now rely so heavily. First, these 
major taxes are distinctly “regressive”; that 
is, they bear more heavily on the poor than 
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on the rich and discourage home building, 
especially for the poor. Second, they are “in- 
elastic’ and “non-responsive”; that is, they 
lag behind when national income goes up or 
prices rise. And third, they are “location 
shifters”; that is, they encourage new fac- 
tories, other businesses, retail stores, shopping 
centers, and highly paid workers to move out 
from under the taxes which are levied in the 
central cities. In other words, the sources 
which the states have given to the big cities 
are precisely the taxes which are bad for their 
middle income and poor inhabitants, drive 
employment and retail sales away, discourage 
low-rent housing, exile the wealthy, and em- 
barrass the local elected officials. The impact 
of this arrangement on our federal system is 
now beginning to emerge. 

The American people have gradually re- 
quired their total governmental system, fed- 
eral, state and local, to assume more and more 
responsibilities. With each major war, de- 
pression, or other crisis, we have thrown new 
or expanded activities on our government so 
it plays a bigger and bigger part in our lives; 
government thus gives us more and more and 
takes from our combined national product a 
larger and larger share. Since the turn of the 
century, we have expanded the total govern- 
ment share of the Gross National Product 
from 6.4 per cent to 22.9 per cent. Because 
of wars, depressions, and our recent assump- 
tion of world power, the federal share has 
risen dramatically from 2.4 to 15.0 per cent of 
the GNP. The states have also expanded 
greatly from less than 1 per cent to 4 per cent. 
The localities, however, have stood about still, 
moving only slightly from 3.3 per cent to 3.9 
percent. ‘These ratios are based on the taxes 
collected and assume that the policy controls 
involved in intergovernmental payments gen- 
erally have a dominant influence on expendi- 
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ican cities—particularly the inner city— 

has been labelled a “crisis.” The rhet- 
oric used to describe this crisis includes fre- 
quent references to anarchy, radical change, 
crime in the streets, and breakdowns in law 
and order. However, although it is true that 
violence has occurred with increasing fre- 
quency in the slums of many American cities, 
the conditions in the inner city have existed 
for a long time. The rhetoric of crisis is, 
principally, a response to the current problems 
in black-white relations, and not necessarily 
to significant urban problems. More specif- 
ically, this rhetoric is a result of a feeling of 
some members of the white majority that they 
are threatened by a black minority. The 
rhetoric of crisis was not propagated around 
critical urban problems such as air and water 
pollution, transportation, taxation and edu- 
cation. The term “crisis” reflects a fear of 
black violence. 

The mood of crisis has elicited a series of 
rather hysterical responses in the nation’s 
cities, including massive police and military 
actions, repressive laws, and the initiation of 
quickly-conceived crash programs in the areas 
of employment, housing and public welfare. 
Most of these programs have been aimed at 
cooling off the so-called crisis; many have 
been ineffective, if not irrelevant. Some of 
these programs, directed towards alleviating 
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or even curing the problems, have actually 
created further frustrations. 

The nation’s present urban “crisis” can be 
more accurately described and treated as an 
endemic problem—a chronic disease. This 
is not simply a problem in semantics, for the 
manner in which the nation responds to the 
situation is based, in large measure, on how 
it is perceived and in what rhetoric it is ex- 
pressed. 

It is clear that there are serious difficulties 
structured into our urban society, including 
housing segregation and social discrimination 
leading to ghetto formation, and breakdowns 
in the educational system, the employment 
market and in political structures. Both as 
a cause and a result, the bitter facts of urban 
poverty underlie and pervade all these diffi- 
culties. As far as the general public is con- 
cerned, this poverty has only recently been 
“rediscovered.” 

One of the major problems confronting 
American urban centers, then, is poverty. 
For the black poor in the ghettos, of course, 
poverty is bred and nurtured by institution- 
alized racism. For both the black and. the 
white poor, however, poverty leads to power- 
lessness. - Poverty is not new to American 
cities—historically, it has been a chronic con- 
dition. In fact, even black poverty is not 
new to the American city. What is relatively 
new is violence on the part of the black poor, 
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and society’s resulting realization of the grim 
facts of urban poverty. 

For the past six years, the nation has been 
committed to a struggle against this poverty. 
The current strategy is to develop more jobs 
and to train the poor to fill them. Efforts 
to increase the number of jobs and to improve 
the employability of potential workers have 
resulted in a bewildering array of programs. 
Federally-funded programs stemming from 
area redevelopment projects, from the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, from 
community work and training programs for 
public assistance recipients under the Social 
Security Act, from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and from the Department of 
Labor’s education, training and human rec- 
lamation projects have all been initiated 
within the past six years. However, there is 
a serious question as to whether these em- 
ployment and self-help programs are relevant 
to the majority of the nation’s poor.* 

Data from the Bureau of the Census for 
the year 1963 show that, of a total of about 
35 million people in the nation who live in 
poverty, almost one-half (15 million) are age 
18 or younger, and over one-seventh (5.2 
million) are age 65 or older. Also, of the 
some 7 million families who comprise the 
poverty group, over 1.5 million are headed 
by a female with at least one child age 18 or 
younger. Moreover, more than one-fourth 
of these poor families are headed by a full- 
time worker. Thus, of those people who 
live in poverty, most are either too old or 
too young to work, and many others are al- 
ready fully employed. As a consequence, 
government programs with an employment 
and training focus are irrelevant to the major- 
ity of the nation’s poor. 

Indeed, a careful analysis of the so-called 
war on poverty clearly reveals that the large 
bulk of the poor remain untouched by pro- 


1 Eveline M. Burns, “Where Welfare F alls Short,” 
The Public Interest, Fall, 1965. 

2 Mollfe Orshansky, “Counting the Poor: An- 
other Look at the Poverty Profile,” Social Security 
Bulletin, January, 1965. 

8 Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders (New York: Bantam Books, 
1968), p. 457. 
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grams with this emphasis. One of the major 
difficulties is that self-help, bootstrap-type 
programs, while perhaps desirable in them- 
selves, have been superimposed on a welfare 
system designed to deal with the economic 
and social problems of the 1930’s and totally 
inadequate for contemporary needs. 

As a matter of fact, the net effect of this 
unholy matrimony has been largely negative. 
In its discussion of public assistance, the Re- 
port of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders indicated that the present wel- 
fare system contributes materially to the ten- 
sions and the social disorganization which 
have contributed to urban riots. Of the 
reasons which can be offered for this seeming 
paradox, two stand out: (1) the government 
programs do not basically reduce the power- 
lessness of their recipients, as they are most 
often controlled by the non-poor; (2) the 
programs have often raised aspiration levels 
without materially raising actual levels of 
living. It is this latter factor—the sense of 
relative deprivation—which may explain how 
many of the government programs created to 
remedy the nation’s urban problems have 
actually helped to perpetuate them—by in- 
creasing the frustration and feeling of lack of 
hope among the urban poor. 

For example, some of the employment pro- 
grams have resulted in a process referred to 
as “creaming.” In “creaming,” only the 
most talented and skilled of the urban poor 
are recruited for programs, while the poor 
masses are left relatively untouched. Two 
consequences of this are significant: (1) ac- 
tual and potential leadership in the ghettos 
is virtually eliminated; (2) the masses of the 
poor who are left unaffected by the programs 
are even further frustrated. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND POVERTY 


The major thrust of the government's pro- 
grams has been to deal with the symptoms of 
poverty, not with its causes. Programs have 
not been designed to alter significantly. the 
social, political and economic systems which 
sustain poverty in the world’s most affluent 
nation. 

The nation’s current public assistance sys- 
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tem was a product of the New Deal. It was 
initiated in 1935 by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security and was intended to be re- 
sidual in nature. In other words, it was as- 
sumed that the economic and social system 
was basically sound. Unemployment com- 
pensation would take care of any unemploy- 
ment that rose out of temporary economic 
readjustments. Old-age assistance and aid- 
to-dependent-children would gradually be 
replaced by social security programs—pri- 
marily old age and survivors’ insurance. Fi- 
nally, locally-financed programs—known as 
general assistance programs-— would cover 
those few not included in these programs. 
The public welfare programs remain residual 
in the 1960's, still unable to reduce national 
poverty on a systematic basis. At present, 
less than 10 million of the nation’s some 35 
million poor people receive any income 
maintenance payments under public assis- 
tance.* In spite of this fact, the system is 
still overloaded.® 

Since 1935, the composition of the public 
assistance recipient groups has changed sub- 
stantially. The Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children (A.F.D.C.) program is a prime 
example. In 1935, the typical recipient in 
the program was a white widow with one or 
two children; today, the typical recipient is 
a black woman with three or four children 
who, moreover, lives in a central city ghetto.® 

Among all the current national welfare 
programs, A.F.D.C. and A.F.D.C.-U.P. (Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children-with 
Unemployed Parents) clearly have the great- 
est impact upon family life in the central 
cities, and perhaps contribute to the chron- 
ically bad conditions there. States and local 


4 Orshansky, of. cit. 

5 For a discussion of this point, see Eveline M. 
Burns, “Social. Security in Evolution: Toward 
What?” Social Service Review, June, 1965. 

8 Burns, “Where Welfare Falls Short,” op. cit. 

T Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders, p. 457. 

8 Lyndon B. Johnson, Message to Congress on 
the oe of Children, Washington, February 8, 
1967. 

9 See: Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, Chapter III, “The Welfare 
System,” pp. 457-461, for further discussion of how 
the welfare system contributes to the powerlessness 
of the poor. 
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governments contribute an average of about 
45 per cent of the cost of these programs. 
However, each state sets grant levels for its 
residents; consequently, monthly payments 
vary widely. The range is from $9.30 
monthly for each A.F.D.C. recipient in Mis- 
sissippi to $62.55 in New York.” Not only 
are payments pitifully inadequate; they are 
often accompanied by degrading indignities 
of the means test and by unconscionable de- 
lays. It is not surprising that life on A.F.D.C. 
in the ghetto has been described as a treadmill 
to nowhere. 

In his message to Congress on the welfare 
of children on February 8, 1967, President 
Lyndon Johnson pointed out that in 1966: 
(1) 12 million children in families living 
below the poverty line received no A.F.D.C. 
benefits (only 3.2 million children received 
any benefits in 1966), (2) 33 states do not 
even meet their own minimum standards for 
subsistence in their payments, (3) a number 
of states discourage parents from working by 
arbitrarily reducing welfare payments when 
parents earn their first dollar. This fact 
emphasizes the confiscatory nature of present 
regulations, and their negative effect upon 
the motivation to work of all family members, 
including adolescents. 

It is clear that the present system excludes 
a great number of persons who are in need 
and provides only minimum assistance to 
those who are included. But perhaps the 
most serious indictment of the present system 
is that, for the relatively few poor who are 
reached, restrictions which encourage depen- 
dency and undermine self-respect are the rule. 
It is in this sense that current public assis- 
tance programs, particularly A.F.D.C., have 
contributed substantially to the sense of pow- 
erlessness felt by the urban poor.? 

Although public assistance laws are inad- 
equate and punitive, administrative practices 
often are far worse. Broad discretion*in dol- 
ing out benefits is given to administrators— 
largely because there is little consensus at the 
legislative level concerning the programs’ 
conceptual goals. State statutes are often 
vague, and the task of interpreting the law 
falls upon the welfare bureaucracies, so that 
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political struggles are shifted from legislative 
to administrative arenas.?° Indeed, it has 
been asserted that the present climate of 
public welfare administration in the nation is 
based upon insidious, paranoid and primitive 
preoccupations stemming from the poor-law 
heritage of “keeping the town books clean.” 


STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE 


Critics of the current public welfare system 
have advanced several strategies aimed at 
reform or elimination of the present program. 
These strategies focus on active protest against 
the welfare bureaucracies and on legal re- 
dress of grievances by recipients through the 
nation’s courts. In addition, several alter- 
native approaches to income maintenance 
have recently been much discussed. 

The strategy of active protest centers upon 
the organization of welfare recipient groups 
across the nation. The general focus of these 
groups has been to demand from the present 
system the maximum it can legally give, and 
to confront the system with its own inequi- 
ties.12 A more strategic goal of the welfare 
protest movement is the effective destruction 
of the present system and its replacement by 
a totally new approach to income mainten- 
ance, perhaps in the form of a guaranteed 
income. As some protesters plan it, the col- 


10 Richard A. Cloward and Richard M. Elman, 
“Poverty, Injustice and the Welfare State,” The 
Nation, February 28 and March 7, 1966. 

11 Alan D. Wade, “The Guaranteed Minimum 
Income: Social Work’s Challenge and Opportu- 
nity,” Social Work, January, 1967, p. 98. 

12 For example, only a minority of the states ac- 
tually live up to their own minimum standards of 
subsistence in welfare payments. Protest in several 
states has focused on this fact. 7 

13 For an exposition of this strategy, see Richard 
A. Cloward and Frances Fox Piven, “A Strategy to 
End Poverty,” The Nation, May 2, 1966. 

14 Helene Levens, “Organizational Affiliation and 
Powerlessness: A Case Study of the Welfare Poor,” 
Social Problems, Summer, 1968. - 

15 See, for example, Charles A. Reich, “Individ- 
ual Rights and Social Welfare: The Emerging 
Legal Issues,” Yale Law Journal, June, 1965. 

18 See Current History, August, 1968, p. 127. 

17 Cloward and Elman, “Poverty, Injustice and 
the Welfare State,” op. cit. 

18 The Office of Economic Opportunity has al- 
ready funded an experimental project concerning 
the negative income tax. The research is under the 
overall direction of the Institute of Research on 
Poverty at the University of Wisconsin. 
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lapse of the system would come through over- 
loading it; that is, efforts would be made to 
register the millions of people currently 
deemed eligible but not receiving assistance. 
The assumption is that an already overloaded 
public welfare bureaucracy can tolerate little 
addition to its rolls—that a breakdown would 
occur; any change would be for the better.: 

Such organization of welfare recipients 
into a protest movement serves the direct 
purpose of reducing the feeling—as well as 
the fact—of powerlessness. One recent study 
of A.F.D.C. mothers has shown that members 
of a welfare client organization were more 
likely to have feelings of mastery and control 
than non-members.** 

The strategy of legal change of the present 
system has focused upon the constitutional 
rights of the welfare recipient. Recent de- 
cisions by state courts have overturned such 
punitive public assistance regulations as the 
man-in-the-house rule and residency require- 
ments. The decision overturning the man- 
in-the-house rule has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court;?® the residency requirement 
ruling is currently on its docket. Two types of 
legal action are required: one designed to 
achieve basic changes in the structure of so- 
cial welfare laws (usually through the appli- 
cation of constitutional principles to the pres- 
ent laws), and the other designed to insure 
that present laws are implemented equitably 
at the administrative level.” 

Other approaches to change are being ten- 
tatively developed through experiments by 
such agencies as the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and by Model Cities. For example, 
the Model Cities program is considering the 
funding of local experiments with the family 
allowance scheme.*® ‘This past summer the 
Office of Economic Opportunity awarded a 
community action program grant to the na- 
tional coordinating organization of welfare 
rights groups “for a program to train welfare 
recipients on welfare rights, education and 
information.” 

Prominent among the possible alternatives 
to the nation’s present income maintenance 
system which have been discussed in recent 
years are the negative income tax, the demo- 


grant (a government grant of money to cat- 
egories of individuals, either universal or 
partial), and a combination of basic reforms 
in both the public welfare and Social Security 
programs. All of these alternatives have been 
loosely referred to under the rubric of the 
“guaranteed income” when, in fact, only the 
universal demogrant would result in a guar- 
anteed income for all citizens. 

The negative income tax proposal, recently 
popularized by conservative economist Milton 
Friedman, has taken various forms, and has 
been presented for differing reasons.?® All 
the proposals, however, would use the nation’s 
tax structure in some fashion. The basic 
idea is to define a minimum income for all 
citizens—perhaps adjusted regionally—and 
to supplement the income of those citizens 
which does not reach the minimum. Fried- 
man would make the negative income tax 
replace all current income maintenance pro- 
grams; the basic goal is to save money 
through the elimination of complicated ad- 
ministrative structures. Others would make 
the program an important supplement to cur- 
rent income maintenance programs. 

The partial demogrant would allot funds 
to certain categories of the nation’s popula- 
tion, such as children, regardless of their in- 
come. Some form of the children’s or family 
allowance already exists in some 60 nations 
in the world, including almost all of the in- 
dustrialized nations.?° All children of a spe- 
cified age category receive a set allowance, 
paid to their parents. The universal demo- 


19 See, for example, Milton Friedman, Capital- 
ism and Freedom (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962) ; Edward E. Schwartz, “A Way to End 
the Means Test,” Social Work, July, 1964. 

20 See, for example, James C. Vadakin, Children, 
Poverty, and Family Allowances (New York: Basic 
Books, 1968) ; Eveline M. Burns, ed., Children’s Al- 
lowances and the Economic Welfare of Children: 
The Report of a Conference (New York: Citizens’ 
Committee for Children, Inc., 1968). 

21 See, for example, Burns, “Social Security in 
Evolution: Toward What?” op. cit. 

22 The assumption is, of course, that money is a 
significant source of power. 

23 See, for example, “Having the Power, We 
Have the Duty,” Report of the Advisory Council 
on Public Welfare (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966); George E. Rohrlich, 
“Guaranteed-Minimum-Income Proposals and the 
Unfinished Business of Social Security,” Social Ser- 
vice Review, June, 1967. 
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grant, on the other hand, would allot funds 
to all persons. Each citizen would receive 
a specified amount of money."? Utilization 
of the universal demogrant would probably 
be the best and most direct method of reduc- 
ing the powerlessness of the poor. It could 
be used to redistribute the greatest amount 
of money to the poor with the fewest con- 
ditions attached.?*. The great problem with 
this scheme is, of course, its very high initial 
cost, although taxes could recover the bulk 
of funds granted the non-poor. 

Reforms in both the present public welfare 
and Social Security programs would be the 
least revolutionary of all the alternatives dis- 
cussed. One important thrust of this ap- 
proach is aimed at the creation of federal 
legislation which would be directed at estab- 
lishing national minimum standards, uniform 
and applicable in all 50 states, for public as- 
sistance payments.?° 

The public welfare system is only one 
example of an over-worked and out-dated 
governmental system which attempts to serve 
the nation’s cities. Although reform of pub- 
lic welfare is not a panacea for the urban 
“crisis,” it is a prerequisite to the success 
of a wide range of programs. Programs to 
eliminate bad heusing and racial discrim- 
ination and upgrade public education and 
improve city services have little chance of 
widespread success if the nation does not 
come to grips with the critical deficiencies of 
its public welfare system. 

Indeed, the most pressing issue confronting ` 
American Cities is the powerlessness of those 


(Continued on page 369) 


Arthur J. Naparstek is currently assigned to 
the mayor’s office in the City of Gary, under 
the aegis of a Ford Foundation grant, to 
carry out a series of studies leading toward the 
reorganization of Gary’s municipal govern- 
ment. : 


George T. Martin, Jr., served as a Research 
Associate at the Urban Development Institute 
at Purdue University and was ‘assigned 
to work with the Model Cities program in 
Gary, Indiana, to develop the family allow- 
ance program. 








“There is a current view that urban education is simply a euphemism for 


the education of ghetto children. This is a dangerous perception... . 


Above 


all, the view of the city as a slum ignores the vast resources for culture and learn- 
ing which reside therein. The potential for developing an urban education for 


an urban population remains untapped.” 


Urban Public School Systems 


By A. Harry Passow 


Chairman, Committee on Urban Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


S EVENTS of the past few years have 
made clear, the United States faces 
no more difficult nor more com- 

plex problem than that of resolving the so- 
called urban crisis—at the heart of which has 
been the breakdown in the quality and effec- 
tiveness of education in the public schools. 
More than one observer has concluded that 
central city schools are in deep and worsening 
trouble and that by any criteria, the majority 
of inner-city schools are failures. 

In its report on a 15-month study of the 
Washington, D.C. public schools, the Colum- 
bia Teachers College team noted: 


Applying the usual criteria of scholastic achieve- 
ment as measured by standardized tests, by hold- 
ing power of the school, by college-going and 
further education, by post-secondary. school em- 
ployment status, by performance on Armed 
Forces induction tests, the District schools do 
not measure up well. Like most school systems, 
the District has no measure of the extent to 
which schools are helping students attain 
other educational objectives for there are no data 
on self-concepts, ego-development, values, atti- 
tudes, aspirations, citizenship and other “non- 
academic” but important aspects of personal 
growth. However, the inability of large num- 
bers of children to reverse the spiral of futility 
and hreak out of the poverty-stricken ghettos sug- 
gests that the schools are no more successful in 
attaining these goals than they are in the more 
traditional academic objectives.1 i 


1A. Harry Passow, Toward Creating a Model 
Urban School System: A Study of the Washington, 
D.C. Public Schools (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1967), p. 2. 


This gloomy conclusion could probably 
apply to other large city school systems across 
the nation, with some minor and local varia- 
tions. For weeks after the opening of the 
1968-1969 school year, New York City—the 
city with the nation’s largest school system— 
continued to be plagued with tensions and 
disruptions that stemmed directly from serious 
deficiencies in the schools. At the end of the 
last week of October, the teachers’ union 
was still keeping the schools closed while the 
union, the city Board of Education and the 
local governing board struggled over the ques- 
tion of control. The immediate dispute 
centered on the forced return of some 83 
teachers to the Ocean Hill-Brownsville Dis- 
trict in Brooklyn, a district involved in a 
pilot effort in school decentralization. 

On October 4, in the Upper Manhattan 
District which includes Central Harlem, the 
office of the district superintendent was 
occupied by a group of residents who “dis- 
missed” the local school board as being “un- 
responsive to community educational needs” 
and installed themselves as a temporary board 
until they held their own elections. Also on 
that day, some 200 junior high school stu- 
dents and their supporters in New York threw 
rocks at police outside a Lower East Side 
school during a demonstration for greater 
community control, and in the Bronx, a 
parent group staged a sit-in aimed at forcing 
the appointment of a new principal of its 
own choice. 
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The strikes, disorders and disruptions— 
often bringing racist overtones to the surface 
—center on questions of control, power and 
participation in policy determination and 
decision-making. For some persons, decentra- 
lization is viewed as a means toward develop- 
ing new relationships between the schools and 
the community and thus providing “recon- 
nection for learning.”? For others, commun- 
ity control is viewed as the only antidote to 
the widespread and systematic failure of the 
white educational establishment which fosters 
“programmed retardation for the poor and 
minority-group children.” Is it not a fact, 
Professor Kenneth Clark has asked, “that 
these children do not learn because those 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
teaching them do not believe they can learn, 
do not expect that they can learn, and do not 
act toward them in ways which help them 
learn?” 

Thus, decentralization takes on different 
meanings and has different purposes. For 
some, it is only.a means; for others, it is an 
end in itself. For some, it represents a “giving 
up” on the present structures as hopeless, and 
a belief that any other arrangement might 
be better. In either case, the controversy 
over decentralization represents a new phase 
in efforts to provide quality education in 
central city schools. It tends to downgrade 
desegregation and racial balance as important 
concerns for educators and to focus on 
smaller, more homogeneous community units 
instead. 


CHANGING SCHOOL POPULATION 


The Great Depression of the 1930’s, World 
War II, and the population boom that fol- 
lowed brought about a drastic change in the 


2 Reconnection for Learning: A Community 
School System for New York City. Report of the 
Mayor’s Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the 
New York City Schools (New York: 1967). 

3 Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto: Dilemmas of 
Social Power (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), 
p. 31. 

4A. Harry Passow and David L. Elliott, “The 
Nature and Needs of the Educationally Disadvan- 
taged,” in The Educationally Retarded and Disad- 
vantaged, Sixty-sixth Yearbook, Part I, National 
Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1967), p. 30. 
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populations of the cities and, of course, in 
the schools which served them. As the sub- 
urbs mushroomed with the flight of the white 
middle-class from the central cities, financial 
and moral support for city public schools de- 
clined. In the inner-city schools, the children 
of the poor, the new migrants, and those 
whose race or ethnic backgrounds prevented 
them from ‘joining the outflow remained. 
The result was a rather grim situation, de- 
Picted as follows: 
The most dilapidated, old and inadequate 
buildings house staffs of teachers from the mid- 
dle-class or aspiring to it. Most of the teachers 
resist assignment to these “difficult” schools, have 
little faith in their pupils’ ability to learn, and 
are unable to manage pupil behavior and pro- 
vide discipline. Overly large classes in crowded, 
unappealing rooms reflect administrators’ un- 
willingness or inability to provide supervisory 
leadership and assistance to the staff and to re- 
late to the community. They fail in their re- 
sponsibility to the student body (racially or eth- 
nically segregated cr at best imbalanced), using 
meager instructional material of poor quality or 
inappropriate nature; after school hours, in- 
volvement gives way to aloofness from the com- 
munity’s life.4 

While such a description is somewhat over- 
generalized, the fact remains that urban 
schools generally—and inner-city schools spe- 
cifically—have been characterized by serious 
academic retardation, scholastic failure, high 
pupil and teacher transiency, severe personnel 
shortages, inadequate resources and high 
drop-out rates. 

Following the general population distribu- 
tion and housing patterns, urban schools be- - 
came largely segregated on the basis of in- 
come, race and ethnic origin. Most large 
city systems have cores of inner-city schools, 
located in depressed areas and surrounded by 
schools serving students from more affluent 
homes. The discrepancies in the educational 
attainment levels in schools of different social- 
class composition are sharp. Enmeshed as 
they are in problems of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, inadequate housing, unstable family 
life, political powerlessness and corhmunity 
disorganization, schools in the inner city find 
pupils unresponsive to curricula which seem 
irrelevant and inappropriate. All of this 
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was known for decades but little, if anything, 
had been done to counteract a steadily de- 
teriorating situation. In the early 1960's, the 
war on poverty and the civil rights movement 
combined to provide the impetus for action 
in and ‘by the schools. 

Several significant studies and projects had 
already begun in the late 1950’s, and terms 
like inner-city child, socially disadvantaged, 
and culturally deprived began to appear in 
the new lexicon. The fact of educational 
and—as a consequence—socio-economic dis- 
advantage was generally accepted, although 
the reasons for its existence were sharply de- 
bated. It was at this time that studies of 
early cognitive development, of language 
learning, of concept formation and of affec- 
tive development provided an impetus for 
what has become known as “early interven- 
tion programs.” ; 

Beginning with the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, several important federal laws 
were aimed directly or indirectly at aiding 
those who were economically impoverished 
or discriminated against because of their 
race or ethnic origin. For example, sections 
-of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 made subsi- 
dies available for school personnel to develop 
and to implement plans for desegregation and 
to cope with problems involved in attaining 
integration. In the same year, the Economic 
Opportunity Act provided funds for the Job 
Corps, work-study programs, urban and rural 
community action programs, and basic adult 
education. It also made funds available for 
tutoring, preschool and day care centers, 
remedial programs and teacher education. 
Head Start programs were funded froin this 
source. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


However, it was the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act of 1965 (E.S.E.A.) that 
provitled the greatest impetus for programs in 
schools with disadvantaged pupils. In Title 
I of ES.E.A., the federal government 
acknowledged “the special educational needs 
of children of low-income families and the 
impact that concentrations of low-income 
families have on the ability of local educa- 


tional agencies to support adequate educa- 
tional programs.” Congress then declared 
“it to be the policy of the United States to- 
provide financial assistance . . . to local edu- 
cational agencies serving areas with concen- 
trations of children from low-income families 
to expand and improve their educational pro- 
grams by various means [including pre-school 
programs]. . . °? By the end of its first year, 
Title I officials reported that approximately 
8.3 million youngsters had been “served.” In 
its second year (1966-1967), 16,400 school 
districts spent more than $1 billion on Title 
I programs involving 9.2 million children. 

With the continuing concentration of poor 
families in the central cities, the major em- 
phasis of Title I has been on providing com- 
pensatory and remedial programs in these 
areas. As the report at the end of the sec- 
ond year pointed out, “Inadequate funding 
of big city education has contributed to this 
decline in the effectiveness of city schools.” 
However, a survey of three cities showed that 
only half of the children needing Title I aid 
were receiving it and that the billion dollars 
“could not, by itself, solve the problem last 
year.” 

Within a short time, the programs for the 
disadvantaged had begun to fall into a limited 
number of general patterns, including: 


1. Pre-school and early childhood programs 
aimed at compensating for early experi- 
ential deficits, especially those of lan- 
guage and cognitive development; 

2. Reassessment and development of cur- 
riculum content to facilitate accultura- 
tion in an urbanized, technological so- 
ciety; 

3. Remedial programs in the basic skill 
areas; 

4. Enrichment projects to overcome cul- 
tural impoverishment, enhance motiva- 
tion, and “widen the horizons” of pupils 
from depressed areas; 

5. Special guidance programs to extend 
counseling and therapy services to dis- 
advantaged pupils and their parents. 
Parent education—which interprets the 
educational needs and potential of dis- 
advantaged children to their parents— 


is gaining significance as a guidance 
function; 

6. Individual and small-group tutoring pro- 
grams with professionals, paraprofes- 
sionals and volunteers of all kinds to en- 
hance the individual’s self-concept as 
well as to provide him with personal 
remedial assistance; 

7. Lengthening of the school day and year 
and extension of activities into the com- 
munity and neighborhood; 

8. Pre-service and in-service teacher train- 
ing to deepen teachers’ understanding 
of the life styles and growth patterns of 
children from depressed areas, and to 
test and to improve teaching strategies 
and methods which might work with 
low-income children; 

9. Development of materials to involve the 
disadvantaged child, to extend his cogni- 
tive development, and to provide needed 
remedial assistance; 

10. Work-study and continuation programs 
involving work exploration, on-the-job 
training, and subsidized work experi- 
ence. Continuing education, especially 
for the sixteen to twenty-one-year-olds, 
resulting in new kinds of school pro- 
grams; 

11. Additional staff assigned to schools in 
depressed areas and adaptation of staff 
utilization patterns, including as many as 
a dozen “special service personnel” to 
augment regular faculty positions in 
schools with disadvantaged pupils; 

12. Programs designed to bring individuals 
into college and other post-secondary 
school programs through non-standard 
avenues; 

13. Recruitment and training of classroom 
and school aides who perform a variety 
of services and activities which enable 


5 A. Harry Passow, “The Gifted and the Disad- 
vantaged: Some Curricular Insights,” in Precedents 
and Promise in the Curriculum Field, edited by 
H. F. Robison (New York: Teachers College Press, 
1966), p. 33. 

6 Edmund W. Gordon and Doxey A. Wilkerson, 
Compensatory Education for the Disadvantaged 
(New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
1966), p. 157. i 
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teachers to work in other ways with 
pupils and the community. 


PROGRAMS AND PLANS MUSHROOM 

A proliferation of programs, ranging from 
projects for pre-school children to provisions 
for college and post-secondary youth, re- 
vealed considerable unevenness in quality. 
For example, in its first summer (1965), 
Project Head Start involved more than half 
a million children in more than 13,000 centers 
in 2,500 commurities with programs which 
ranged from inept baby-sitting to well- 
designed experiences aimed at overcoming 
cognitive and experiential deficits. 

A 1966 national survey and critique of 
compensatory programs conducted by Ed- 
mund Gordon and Doxey Wilkerson found 
that almost all of them (95 per cent) had 
originated since 1960 with about half having 
been started during the 1963-1964 school 
year. The authors concluded that a majority 
of the programs could be described as “suc- 
cessful” only if the criterion for judgment was 
simply the enthusiasm of those who operated 
such activities. In the very few instances 
where evaluative studies had been made, the 
results tended “to show ambiguous outcomes 
affecting unknown or amorphous educational 
and social variables.”° 

At the same time and parallel to the de- 
velopment of various kinds of compensatory 
and remedial programs came a concern for 
correcting racial imbalance and overcoming 
de facto segregation, both of which were most 
concentrated in the central cities. Racial 
imbalance was defined differently by each 
locality or state, but meant some uneven pro- 
portion of minority to majority group children 
(i.e. Negro, Puerto Rican, Spanish-Ameri- 
can). Various plans were initiated to cor- 
rect imbalance: Open Enrollment — under 
which children are voluntarily transferred 
from schools with heavy concentrations of 
non-whites to schools where space is available; 
Voluntary Exchange— under which white 
and non-white children are transferred on a 
one-to-one exchange; Free-Choice Transfer— 
under which parents may transfer their chil- 
dren to any school in the district where space 
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is available; Rezoning—under which school 
attendance lines are redrawn for better bal- 
ance; the Princeton Plan or School Pairing— 
under which buildings and/or grade levels are 
combined for larger attendance areas; and 
Educational Parks—under which even greater 
concentration of building facilities is initi- 
ated in order to draw from larger attendance 
areas. 

In addition to variations of these plans, 
some student exchanges have been worked 
out between urban and suburban communi- 
ties. For the most part, such plans have in- 
volved the transferring of non-white children 
to predominantly white schools, with rela- 
tively little bussing of white pupils. The re- 
sults have not been promising in terms of 
overcoming racial isolation, for the usual 
result has been an even greater imbalance in 
the inner-city school. 


THE COLEMAN REPORT 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 provided a 
mandate for the United States Commissioner 
of Education to conduct a survey concerning 
the availability of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all; The so-called “Coleman Re- 
port” (Equality of Educational Opportun- 
ity)” issued in 1966 addressed itself to four 
significant questions: (1) the extent to which 
the racial and ethnic groups are segregated in 
the public schools; (2) the extent to which 
the schools offer equal educational opportuni- 
ties to the various groups; (3) student at- 
tainment, as measured by performance on 
standardized tests, in the various schools; 
and (4) the relationships between student 
achievement and the kinds of schools students 
attend. 

The 737-page report and the 548-page 
appendix of correlation tables provided edu- 


cators, behavioral and social scientists, politi- _ 


cians and the general public with consider- 
able grist for their mills. Beyond the contro- 
versy concerning methodology and interpre- 


7 James.5. Coleman and others, Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity (Washington: U. S. Govèrn- 
ment Printing Officé, 1966). 

8 United States Commission on Civil Rights, Ra- 
cial Isélation in the Public Schools (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1967). 
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tation, it was clear that racial segregation in 
schools was widespread and had, if anything, 
intensified since the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision banning de jure segregation. The sur- 
vey noted that more than two-thirds of all 
Negro first-graders attended schools with a 
population between 90 per cent and 100 per 
cent Negro and a similar proportion of Negro 
twelfth-graders attended schools that were 50 
per cent or more black. The same degree of 
racial isolation applied to teachers and other 
staff members. As for academic achievement, 
the data showed that it is the minority-group 
pupil who suffers most from attending schools 
of low quality. However, the extent to which 
a pupil felt he had some control over his own 
destiny appeared to have a stronger relation- 
ship to achievement than all other school 
factors combined. For black students, this 
factor seemed related to the proportion of 
whites in the schools—Negroes in schools with 
a larger proportion of whites reported feeling 
a greater sense of control. 

A year later, the United States Commission 
on Civil Rights reported on the consequences 
of racial isolation on disparities in academic 
achievement between black and white stu- 
dents in a survey titled Racial Isolation in the 
Public Schools. The commission rejected 
“years of school completed” as a valid mea- 
sure of attainment, since such figures ap- 
peared to have entirely different meaning for 
blacks than for whites: “By the time twelfth 
grade is reached, the average white student 
performs at or slightly below the twelfth-grade 
level, but the average Negro student performs 
below the ninth-grade level.”* The commis- 
sion found that the differences in educational 
attainment had been accompanied by an in- 
creasing ‘social and economic gap between 
blacks and whites, despite significant improve- 
ments for Negroes since World War II. The 
relative situation had not changed substan- 
tially—“the closer the promise of equality 
seems to come, the further it slips away.” 

The commission downplayed the effective- 
ness of compensatory education programs, cit- 
ing evidence that black children in desegre- 
gated schools without such programs did bet- 
ter than Negroes with compensatory programs 


in racially-isolated schools. The commission 
_ believed that “compensatory educational pro- 
grams have been of limited effectiveness be- 
cause they have attempted to solve problems 
that stem, in large part, from racial and social 
isolation in schools which themselves are iso- 
lated by racial and social class.’ The com- 
mission argued that compensatory education 
programs were unlikely to have much impact 
unless accompanied by actioris designed to 
overcome racial isolation. 

The arguments continue over the strategies 
for attaining “quality education for all’ and 
for providing “equality of educational oppor- 
tunity.” There are those who maintain that 
quality is impossible without equality. More 
recently, there are those who argue for a com- 
plete restructuring of the school—the rele- 
vance of its curriculum, the school as a social 
institution, the services it provides, and its 
roles and relationships to other agencies and 
groups. Certainly the research and experi- 
ence of the past decade have increased under- 
standing of the relationships between educa- 
tional outcomes and a variety of social and 
psychological factors within the classroom, 
the school, the family and the community. 
In consequence, while many programs con- 
tinue to deal with small pieces of the prob- 
lem—what has been called “the band-aid 
approach”—others are now beginning to plan 
for more comprehensive approaches dealing 
with the basic structure and processes of edu- 
cation. 

A Title I study of 39 cities showed that 
concentrated remedial help can raise the level 
of academic achievement.2 However, such 
programs are extremely costly in terms of 
teachers, space, specialists and materials—re- 
sources which aré particularly limited in the 
central cities. And the costs per student 
aided are often prohibitive. Some programs 


9U. S. Office of Education, Title I/Year I 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1968). ; 

10 Mario Fantini and Gerald Weinstein, “Taking 
Advantage of the Disadvantaged,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 69:103-114, November, 1967. 

11 National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders (New York: Bantam Books, 
1968), p. 140. 
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show immediate but not lasting success. 
Thus, Mario Fantini and Gerald Weinstein 
argue that the school itself should be the focus 
of change, not the inner-city child. They 
point out that “the target of programs to im- 
prove the education of the disadvantaged has 
been the learner himself; the educational 
process itself has been off limits.”2° Most 
intervention programs have tried to ascer- 
tain what the child’s deficiencies are in terms 
of the standard educational process and then 
try to rehabilitate the learner to fit into that 
program. Fantini and Weinstein suggest that 
the educational process and school programs 
be the focus of change efforts. 

The National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders observed that “None of us 
can escape the consequences of the continuing 
economic and social decay of the central city 
and the closely related problem of rural pov- 
erty.”!! The Commission concluded that 
urban schools—particularly those serving chil- 
dren of the racial ghetto—have not provided 
the kinds of educational experiences which 
could help counteract the effects of discrimi- 
nation and deprivation. There are at least 
four critical areas which must be dealt with 
and to which educational planners are giv- 
ing attention: 

1. Personnel development: the recruit- 
ment, training, induction and continuing edu- 


(Continued on page 369) 
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This article describes many current problems of controlling crime and 
violence in our cities and suggests that “although major problems of the police 
today stem from social unrest, racial tensions and civil disorders, most training 
programs give relatively little attention to police-community relations.” 


The Problems of Law and Order 


By Vc W. PETERSON 
Executive Director, Chicago Crime Commission 


EW PROBLEMS facing American cities 

cause more anxiety than those arising 

from crime, lawlessness, and frequent 
breakdowns of law and order. Crime became 
a principal issue in the presidential campaign 
of 1968. The president of the American Bar 
Association, Earl F. Morris, stated that crime 
“in all its forms is the most pressing domestic 
problem facing our country today.” 

Statistically, since 1960 the rate for crimes 
of violence—murder, forcible rape, robbery 
and aggravated assault—has increased 57 per 
cent.? 

The results of a Gallup poll released in 
February, 1968, revealed that crime and law- 
lessness are viewed by the public as the top 
domestic problems facing the nation for the 
first time since the mid-1930’s. 

The President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice re- 
ported that “one-third of a representative 


1 Sidney E. Zion, The New York Times, January 
27, 1968. 

2 Crime in The United States, Uniform Crime 
Reports—1967 (Washington, D.C.: Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, August 27, 1968), p. 5. 

3 The New York Times, February 28, 1968. 

4The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, A 
report by the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, February, 1967), p. v. 

5 Virgil W. Peterson, A Report on Chicago Crime 
for 1967 (Chicago: Chicago Crime Commission, 
August 20, 4968), pp. 10, 11. 

6 David Burnham, The New York Times, Janu- 
ary 29, 1968. 

7Ben A. Franklin, The New York Times, Janu- 
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sample of all Americans say it is unsafe to 
walk alone at night in their neighborhoods. 
Slightly more than one-third say they keep 
firearms in the house for protection against 
criminals. Twenty-eight per cent say they 
keep watchdogs for the same reason.’ 

Although increases in statistical crime rates 
may be affected by constant improvement in 
reporting methods and procedures by police 
departments, statistical data on the volume of 
crime understates rather than overstates the 
problem. In a study conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center (NORC) at 
the University of Chicago, 10,000 families 
were interviewed. Of 2,100 validated crimes 
discovered through such interviews, less than 
half had been reported to the police. 

In most cities the incidence of crime is dis- 
proportionately high in a relatively small 
number of districts, usually slum areas. In 
Chicago, in 1967, of all major offenses re- 
ported, 36.9 per cent were committed in just 
5 of 21 police districts and 58 per cent of the 
city’s murders occurred in only 6 districts.’ 
In New York City, during the first 10 months 
of 1967, 1 out of 3 victims of murder, rape, 
felonious assault and robbery offenses was 
attacked in just 6 out of 80 police precincts 
in-the city. A study of crime in Washington, 
D.C., published in 1966, reported that more 
than half of the total number of serious crimes 
were committed in just 5 of the city’s 14 police 
precincts.” ` i 

Although in most cities the incidence of 
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major crime is highest in slum areas, fear of 
criminal attack is prevalent everywhere. 
Early this year a survey was made of crime in 
New York City. The published results 
featured statements of criminologists who 
branded crime statistics as “almost worthless” 
and suggested that “mass media have ex- 
acerbated the fear of crime in the public.” 
Within hours following the published account 
of the survey, a 59-year-old telephone operator 
was fatally attacked as she approached her 
Queens apartment: on her way home from 
work. A 21-year-old mother of an infant 
daughter was strangled, repeatedly stabbed 
and raped in her Brooklyn apartment after 
wheeling her baby home in late afternoon. 
A New York Times editorial stated, “Crim- 
inologists can always prove to their own satis- 
faction that [crime] statistics have little rel- 
evance, as several have just done again in a 
Times survey. But it is hard to blink away 
the horror of the human tragedies that often 
lie behind the figures.” Said the editorial, 
“The savage rape-murders of two women 
within the past few days serve as brutal re- 
minders that New York, despite intensified 
police efforts, is still far from being a safe 
city." 

Criminal attacks on passengers of public 
transportation systems in some of the larger 
cities have added to the problems of under- 
manned police departments. In 1964, rob- 
beries, muggings and assaults in the New York 
City subways increased 52.5 per cent. When 
such crimes increased 41.1 per cent during 
the first quarter of 1965, an armed patrolman 
was placed on every subway train between 
8:00 p.m. and 4:00 a.m. During the same 
hours, a patrolman was assigned to each of the 
city’s 480 subway stations. 

In 1967, the Chicago Transit Authority 
(C.T.A.) was hit hard by crime. One pas- 
senger, sitting by a closed window of an ele- 
vated train, was shot to death as a train pulled 
away from a station. By August, 1967, the 
Grand Avenue subway station on the city’s 
North-Side had been the scene of 11 assaults 





8 Editorial, “Behind Crimei s Statistics,” The New 
York Times, February 5,196 
9 The New: York Times, Taie 18, 1968. 


or robberies during the year. A construction 
worker, the fourth passenger to be attacked 
and robbed at this station within a three-day 
period in August, was murdered. Robberies 
and beatings became so prevalent that Chi- 
cago police officers were required to come to 
the aid of the undermanned C.T.A. police 
force. Police canine units were assigned to 
patrol three North Side subway stations be- 
tween 8:00 p.m. and 4:00 a.m. daily. Patrol- 
men were assigned to ride subway trains and 
district patrol units were ordered to make reg- 
ular checks at C.T.A. stations. In the Chi- 
cago Police Department’s proposed budget for 
1968, funds were requested to hire 700 addi- 
tional men, 200 of whom were to be added to 
C.T.A. patrols. 


RACE TENSIONS AND CRIME 


A national survey of 423 United States 
cities disclosed that 41 per cent of municipal- 
ities with populations over 100,000 had racial 
disturbances during 1967.9 By the second 
week in August, 1967, 31 cities had reported 
a toll from racial violence of 86 deaths, 2,056 
injured persons.and 11,094 arrests. In New- 
ark, New Jersey, in July, 1967, racial riots ac- 
counted for 26 persons killed, 1,300 injured 
and 1,397 arrested. The July, 1967, riot in 
Detroit, described as the most destructive ra- 
cial violence in United States history, resulted 
in 43 deaths, injuries to 386 persons and 5,557 
arrests. ` In many cities, the police forces were 
overwhelmed and it became necessary to call 
in the National Guard to restore order. 
Charges of police brutality were common- 
place. The dilemma of the police was illus- 
trated during the Detroit uprising. When 
the riot first started, Negro leaders praised the 
police for their restraint but as the destruction 
spread they condemned the police for inaction. 
Officials of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (N.A.A.- 
C.P.), the editor of Detroit’s Negro newspa- 
per, and union officials criticized the police 
for having failed to take strong action when 
the looting and vandalism first started. 

The destructive riots in 1967 alarmed the 
nation. President Lyndon B. Johnson ap- 
pointed a National Advisory Commission on 
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Civil Disorders which held its first meeting in 
the White House on July 29, 1967. In Feb- 
ruary, 1968, the Civil Disorders Conferences, 
conducted by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police at the behest of the Attorney 
General, were held in Washington, D:C. 
These one-week conferences were attended by 
135 chiefs of police and their city managers 
or mayors. During the following two months, 
regional training sessions for police captains 
and watch commanders were held throughout 
the nation. Many police departments began 
to emphasize police-community relations pro- 
grams and efforts were made to increase the 
representation of minority groups in the ranks 
of their departments. 

In making preparations for possible riots 
during the summer of 1968, some departments 
purchased armoréd vehicles, tear gas grenades 
and guns. One manufacturer reported that 
over 3,000 local, state and federal agencies 
had purchased the Mace spray gun which 
squirts a chemical intended to disable a person 
temporarily. The New York City Police De- 
partment allocated $168,000 for three heli- 
coptérs. 

The temporary calm that had settled over 
many cities was suddenly broken with the as- 
sassination of thé Negro civil rights leader, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., on April 4; 1968. 
A sniper shot and killed King as he was lean- 
ing over a railing outside his motel room 
in Memphis, Tennessee. Violence erupted 
throughout the nation. Buildings were 
torched and black billows of smoke hovered 
over many Cities. Store windows were 
smashed and looters had a field day. Panic 
gripped many cities, including the nation’s 
capital, Washington, D.C. The National 
Guard as well as regular army troops were 
dispatched to some cities to restore order, 
when the police were unable to handle the 
riots. 

Criticism was leveled at the police in many 
cities for inaction against the law breakers. 
Typical was an editorial in Thé New York 
Times on April 6, 1968, which observed, 

while obviously repression ig id cure fòr the 
sickness of the slums, it is equally obvious that 
préservation of order aiid efiforceient of the 


law are essential. In some troubled sections of 
New York yesterday there was flagrant looting 
while policemen merely looked on. . . . There 
must not be any police overreaction to violence 
but there must not be such palpable under- 
féaction to it either: To condone law breaking 
is to encourage it. 
Subsequently, claims totaling $2,019,865 were 
filed against the city for damages resulting 
from the riots. It was charged that “orders 
were given to police personnel to refrain and 
desist from enforcing the law.” 

In Chicago, seven persons were killed, 
Several hundred were injured and 3,000 were 
arrested during the rioting that reachéd its 
peak over the weékend of April 5-7, 1968. 
Over 200 buildings were destroyed or badly 
damaged with losses totaling $9 million. 
Five thousand federal troops and 6,700 mem- 
bers of the Illinois National Guard were called 
in to help restore order. Although some 
Negro leaders praised the Chicago police for 
restraint during the riots, Mayor Richard J. 
Daley was critical of his police department 
for having failed to take more aggressive ac- 
tion. On April 15, 1968, Mayor Daley an- 
nounced that he had ordered the police in the 
future to “shoot to kill” arsonists and “shoot 
to maim” looters. His original statement was 
subsequently temporized when it met with a 
Storin of protest. 

A week after the rioting, the American 
Insurance Association estimated that the toll 
from the riots and looting in 100 Cities ex- 
ceeded $45 million. The Defense Depart- 
ynent revealed that about 35,890 regular sol- 
diers and marines in addition to National 
Guardsmen had been deployed to such cities 
as Washington, D.C., Baltimore and Chicago. 
An additional 22,074 régular soldiers weré 
maintained in a stand-by position. 

The prospécts for increasing lawlessness 
and disorders in American cities are formida- 
ble. And the local police forces, primarily, 
will be expected to meet the challenge. 

In the face of a greater demand for policé 
services than at any time in history, many of 
the departments are undermanned. Nation- 
ally, the average number of police employees 
per 1,000 inhabitants is two. Most Cities 
operate with 4 police employée-population 
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ratio lower than the national average.‘° And 
most police departments of the large urban 
areas are below their authorized personnel 
strength.4 


NEED FOR QUALIFIED POLICE 


Recruitment of well-qualified police person- 
nel is a pressing need everywhere. The uñ- 
pleasantness attached to thé growing police 
duties of maintaining order during civil dis- 
orders, the constant criticism leveled at officers 
either for underreaction or overreaction, the 
never-ending charges of brutality whenever 
there is 4 confrontation between the police 
and the citizén, the insults, abuse and physical 
assaults on officers and the generally unattrac- 
tive pay scales have seriously hampered re- 
cruitment programs. 

The median entrance salary, for patrolmen 
ranges from $5,769 in cities of 10,000 to 25;- 
000 inhabitants to $6,816 for cities of 250,000 
to 500,000. In cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000 
population, the entrance salary for patrolmen 
ranges from $5,720 in Atlanta, Georgia, to 
$8,964 in San Frańčiscò, and in cities of over 
1,000,000 such salaries range from $6,900 in 
Houston, Texas, to $8,124 in Los Angeles, 
California. Geographically, the highest me- 
dian entrance salary for patrolmen is $6,947 
in the western region of the United States and 
is 42 per cent higher than the median of 
$4,887 in the South.?? 

There is à universal need to improve the 
quality of police personnel. The President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice recommended that 
ultimately a college degree should be required 
for personnel having law-enforcement pow- 
érs.® This goal is far from attainment. Of 
1,481 cities reporting to the Municipal Year 
Book for 1968, only 1 required a college de- 
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13 The Ghallengé of- Grime in a Free Society; op. 
cit. 4 pp. 107-111. 

14Thé Municipal Yéar Book 1968, op. cit., p. 
354. 


- gree for such personnel; 37 cities required 


some college courses, and 79 cities did not 
even require a high school diploma. Of the 
37 cities requiring some college courses, 25 
arte located in the western region of the 
United States, which, significantly, also has 
the highest median entrance salary for patrol- 
men." a 
In addition to more and better pelicans 
many city police reed greater representation 
of minority groups. In New York City, the 
police department in 1966 obtained a federal 
grant to embark on an experimental training 
program for about 1,100 men, mostly Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans, who did not possess 
the basic entrance qualifications. These men 
were paid a weekly salary while attending 
classes to prepare them for the civil service 
police entrance examination. In May, 1968, 
it was announced that the program had been 
reduced to one-fifth its original size because 
of the large number of dropouts during the 
first year and the reduction of federal funds. 
In August, 1968, the State Department of 


‘Community Affairs in New Jersey allocated 


$35,000 for a program to recruit at least 90 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans for the Newark 
department. Under the plan, the men were 
to be provided with 20-hour-a-week jobs in 
local businesses at a weekly stipend of $50. 
They were also to be given 20 hours of spe- 
cialized training each week to prepare them 
for entrance tests in the police department. 

In an effort to hire more Negroes in the 
Detroit Police Department, it was announced 
in May, 1968, that a general revision of re- 
cruitment standards had been made. Felony 
arrests or convictions were removed as bars to 
joining the force providing criminal records 
were éxpunged by the courts, a process possi- 
ble in Michigan. A 20-man recruiting team 
composed of 16 Negroes under a Negro ser- 
geant was appointed to conduct a 6-week 
drive for police applicants in neighbérhoods, 
at sporting events ‘and at industrial plants. 

There is almost total agreement that the 
quality of police personnel: in this country 
should be improved and the need for higher 
standards is ‘impérative. The soundness of 
recruitment policies that- lower standards to 
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meet an immediate need may be questioned. 
Public interest will probably be better served 
by those departments that adhere to present 
basic entrance standards and obtain proper 
representation from minority groups through 
intensified, imaginative and aggressive recruit- 
ment programs in the schools, colleges and 
neighborhood organizations. 

In Los Angeles, the City Personnel and 
Police Departments in 1967 made major 
modifications in police recruiting and train- 
ing programs. Recruitment centers have 
been established in 6 of the department’s 15 
police buildings in an effort to diminish trav- 
eling distance for applicants and to stimulate 
recruitment of Negro and Latin American 
policemen. Assistance has been sought from 
local community, civic and business groups 
(as well as from present members of the de- 
partment) to obtain more applicants. Ex- 
amination procedures have been accelerated. 
Interviews are scheduled on a regular basis 
at a patrol division of the candidate’s choice. 
A special recruitment telephone was given 
wide publicity and produced 500 calls a week. 
During the first four months of the program 
about ten per cent of the officers of the de- 
partment referred candidates for testing. In- 
volvement of the community in recruitment is 
expected to improve police-community rela- 
tions.75 

With the complex problems facing law en- 
forcement today, adequate training of police- 
men assumes a greater importance than ever 
before. Yet 18 per cent of municipal police 
departments do not provide formalized train- 
ing programs. The departments without 
such programs are largely those in cities of the 
lower population groups and located in the 
southern region of the United States.7® 
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The Presidents Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice con- 
cluded that recruit training in all depart- 
ments, large as well as small, should consist 
of an absolute minimum of 400 hours of class- 
room work extending over a period of four 
to six months.” Few departments in the 
country meet these minimum requirements. 
In cities with over 10,000 inhabitants, the 
median number of training hours is 240. It 
is only in cities of over 250,000 that the sug- 
gested minimum 400 hours of classroom work 
is provided. And only in about one-fourth 
of the cities of over 500,000 population do 
police training programs cover a four-month 
period. All other cities in all population 
categories fall well below the four-month 
standard. 

It was also strongly recommended by the 
Presidents Commission that classroom work 
be integrated with street experience during 
the training program. In cities having a 
population of over 10,000, only 42 per cent 
of the police departments include the concept 
of street experience in the training program. 
And although major problems of the police 
today stem from social unrest, racial tensions 
and civil disorders, most training programs 
give relatively little attention to police-com- 
munity relations. In cities of over 10,000 
population, police recruits receive two hours 
of training in the area of police and the com- 
munity to every eight hours offered in the 
combined areas of law and traffic.1® 


OVERBURDENED COURTS 


The problem of crime, violence and dis- 
orders are overtaxing the available manpower 
and facilities of the entire administration of 
justice. 

In the nation’s capital, felony trials must 
wait a year before disposition. Sylvia A. 


(Continued on page 366) 





Virgil W. Peterson, a member of the Illinois 
bar, served with the F.B.I. from 1930 to 1942, 
when he joined the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion. His article on local and state law en- 
forcement appeared in Current History in 
July, 1967. 





In describing a hopeful program under way in Cleveland for unifying and 
hastening the city’s renewal, this writer says that “it establishes badly-needed 
priorities for public expenditure and effort. It offers a visible, highly conscious 
reason for community concern and commitment.” 


“Cleveland Now”: One City’s 
Program for Change 


By TIMOTHY AMBRUSTER 
Graduate Assistant, Case Western Reserve University 


he major metropolitan areas in twen- 

tieth century America share an un- 

fortunate and, in many ways, a tragic 
kinship of deterioration and decline. 

The symptoms of the urban syndrome— 
disease, crime, racial alienation, pollution, an 
inadequate tax base, the white exodus—are 
too familiar. Solutions, sadly, are not. Our 
cities have become so large and so complex in 
the two decades following World War II that, 
in many cases, we may reasonably fear for 
their future. Yet, so interwoven is this array 
of economic, social and political ills that the 
question of a single correct entry point—if, in 
fact, one exists—for remedial solutions re- 
mains in serious debate. 

Until November, 1967, Cleveland, Ohio, 
had no particular reason to feel unique. Its 
problems were like those of countless other 
cities and its only possible-claim to national 
attention was its seemingly incredible reluc- 
tance to move toward combatting them. But 
after November, 1967, Cleveland was sud- 
denly catapulted into the national conscious- 
ness. It had elected a Negro, a former state 


legislator named Carl B. Stokes, to its mayor-- 


alty; it was the first major United States city 
to do so. The seeds for change, it seemed, 
were in the air. 

Cleveland remains, in many respects, a 
sharply divided city. Geographically, the 
serpentine and highly polluted Cuyahoga 


‘highly personalized political structure. 


River splits the city into distinct east and west 
sides on its way to adjacent Lake Erie. This 
very real boundary has also served, not en- 
tirely by accident, to cordon off the city into , 
two racially distinct sectors. The older east 
side of town, though it retains dispersed pock- 
ets of white ethnic residents, is more than 85 
per cent Negro, having been the recipient of 
the massive postwar influx that increased the 
percentage of Negro residents in Cleveland 
proper from some 16 per cent in 1950 to 34.1 
per cent in ten short years. This physical 
division: has resulted in a sealing off of the 
races, both physically and psychologically—an 
unfortunate fact that has in many ways helped 
precipitate the fear and distrust pervading 
much of the city. 

Politically, Cleveland resembles nothing so 
much as pre-Norman England. In the past, 
its mayors have gained office through loosely- 
knit coalitions with various of the city’s ethnic 
leaders, and have been faced, as a result, with 
trying to govern through a highly fragmented, 
The 
nature of this arrangement, which systemat- 
ically excluded the Negro from any significant 
political voice, largely precluded any attempts 
at a concerted attack on the city’s growing 
problems. i ; 

Beyond this, historically Cleveland has been 
run by an informal coalition of its white eth- 
nic political leaders, the business and financial 
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establishment, and the city’s communications 
media. So zealously did each protect its 
power base that, even had one of the city’s 
chief executives desired to lead, he had no 
permanent, sizable constituency on which to 
base his efforts. 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
Cleveland’s political and industrial barons 
maintained the upper hand, and the city was 


governed by a series of undistinguished, if ba- . 


sically honest, Democratic mayors. Begin- 
ning in 1941 with Frank J. Lausche, Cleve- 
land was served by what might be best 
characterized as “caretaker” chief executives. 
Their role was to maintain business as usual, 
since to do otherwise would mean encroaching 
upon the bailiwicks of those to whom they 
owed their political livelihoods. 


THE NEED FOR CHANGE 


Cleveland languished. By the early 1960’s, 
following the lead of the white middle class, 
industry was moving to the suburbs. Failure 
to deal imaginatively with the issue of public 
transportation resulted in increased automo- 
bile traffic and its attendant problem, smog. 
Failure to maintain high personnel standards 
among city employees meant a decline in the 
quality of public services. Crime rates 
soared, as did unemployment among minor- 
ity groups. The educational system became 
overburdened and, by 1966, fully one-third of 
the city’s housing units were substandard. 

On the largely Negro east side, economic 
deprivation and the deterioration of hous- 
ing—coupled with the outmigration of indus- 
try and small business establishments—made 
the situation particularly desperate. Finally, 
in late summer, 1966, the lid blew off and 
Cleveland’s overwhelmingly black Hough dis- 
trict exploded. After nearly a week of vio- 
lence, four people lay dead, scores were in- 
jured and millions of dollars worth of property 
was destroyed. i 

Despite several investigations and a series 
of special committees geared to finding the 
causes and prescribing preventative measures 
to preclude future disturbances in Cleveland, 
by early 1967 few, if any, substantive changes 
had been made. 


1967 saw additional evidence that the city 
was in deep trouble. The urban renewal pro- 
gram was failing. In January, the federal 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment cut off the city’s urban renewal funds— 
an unprecedented action. The exodus of 
white residents combined with the flight of 
industry to put the city in deep financial 
trouble, so much so that in February the 
Moody Bond Survey reduced the city’s credit 
rating. Then, in May, the federal govern- 
ment cut off funds once again, this time be- 
cause the Cleveland construction industry had 
failed to comply with Washington’s equal em- 
ployment opportunities regulations. 

By this time,. the public was becoming 
alarmed, and 1967 was a mayoralty election 
year. In the Democratic primary, the voters 
rejected the incumbent, Mayor Ralph S. 
Locher, in favor of Carl Stokes, a second-term 
state legislator who had narrowly missed elec- 
tion as an independent mayoralty candidate 
two years earlier. Stokes’ Republican oppo- 
nent was Seth C. Taft, a prominent civic fig- 
ure, an attorney and grandson of President 
William Howard Taft. Either way, the city 
was going to change. i 

As it turned out, Stokes defeated Taft by 
1644 votes in one of the closest elections in 
Cleveland’s history. Although marred some- 
what by the latent issue of race, the campaign 
was essentially dignified, a fact which prob- 
ably contributed to the ease of the Stokes 
takeover. 


THE FIRST MONTHS 


Once in office, Mayor Stokes had to decide 
exactly where and in what ways the task of 
rebuilding should begin. After all, he had 
good reason to be cautious. To begin with, 
though he could not have been elected with- 
out white support—and, indeed, he received 
20 per cent of the total white vote as com- 
pared with 3 per cent in his 1965 campaign— 
his victory was basically a function of over- 
whelming Negro support. He had, in fact, 
received fully 96.2 per cent of that Negro vote 
and was thus faced with the realization that 
his mandate from the combined electorate was 
shaky at best. 


Second, he had to reckon with a city coun- 
cil which had historically resisted strong may- 
oral leadership. And many of these council- 
men came from wards which had voted 
overwhelmingly for his opponent, Taft. 

Third, the new mayor knew his adminis- 
tration must move cautiously to eliminate the 
probability of failure, the price of which 
would be high in the racially-divided city. 

Stokes knew, then, that while radical, per- 
manent change was indeed necessary if Cleve- 
land were to be saved from itself, it was equally 
incumbent upon his administration to proceed 
with the utmost care. Concurrently, he had 
to try to construct a city-wide consensus in 
support of his programs. 

In addition, in those initial months, very 
little went well. Two of his aides proved 
political liabilities and had to -be replaced. 
Despite his campaign pledge not to raise the 
city income tax, he soon found it necessary to 
do so. Disagreements with police and with 
the public service departments also hindered 
progress. By the beginning of April, 1968, 
the shining expectations that had greeted the 
new mayor had become badly tarnished. He 
had won a few victories, but in the main the 
administration was bogged down. 

Then Martin Luther King was murdered in 
Memphis. 


A CALL TO ACTION 


The death of King, though tragic, was re- 
sponsible more than any single factor for gal- 
vanizing public support behind Stokes. Con- 
fronted with the ugly prospect of possible 
violence in Cleveland, the public rallied to the 
mayor in the hope that he could prevent the 
disorder that was sweeping other American 
cities. For the next two nights, Stokes walked 
the streets, urging citizens to go home, to 
“cool it” in memory of Martin Luther King. 

The strategy worked, and’ violence was 
averted. But Stokes saw in the response of 
Cleveland’s civic leaders the opportunity to 
bring about the change that the city so badly 
needed. At a series of meetings, the mayor 
explained to the community leaders that the 
prevention of violence was only a small part 
of the overall picture, that he was primarily 
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concerned with eliminating those conditions 
which bred potential unrest. He then asked 
if community leaders would join him in mak- 
ing an immediate and total commitment to a 
program that would strike at those conditions 
in detail, and on an unprecedented scope. 
Immediately, a program was hammered 
out. The administration realized it would 


have to work fast, to capitalize on the feeling 


of concern attending King’s death. A num- 
ber of programs which were at that point in 
the planning stage, and which dealt with a 
broad range of the city’s problems, were 
drawn together. The highest priority items 
were identified and, in less than a week, a 
broad-gauge, comprehensive plan to rehabil- 
itate the city emerged. It was a conjoining 
of the efforts of Gleveland’s top civic experts 
from the private sector and the administra- 
tion’s long-range programs. 


“CLEVELAND NOW” 


The mayor’s program, called “Cleveland 
Now,” served to identify existing problems, 
establish priorities, coordinate ongoing pro- 
grams and spell out goals in what was to 
be a 10-to-12-year, $1.5-billion undertaking. 
Phase One, to begin immediately, was an 18- 
month drive designed, simply, to get Cleve- 
land off dead center. 

Generally, the goals of Phase One were to 
obtain a total community commitment in a 
short-term fund raising drive to raise $11,250,- 
000 in seed money and to initiate those proj- 
ects given highest priority by the mayor and 
his advisory staff. 

Specifically, six basic objectives were set: 
Employment Opportunity: Initiation of a 
city-wide program to provide 11,000 full and 
part-time jobs and job training for the unem- 
ployed of all ages. Jobs were to be made 
available through a partnership among public 
agencies, the National Alliance of Business- 
men and community organizations. Stipends 
for job training, reimbursement for supervi- 
sion costs, and educational and counseling 
services would be provided by the federal and 
state governments. Necessary backup coor- 
dination was to be provided by the city of 
Cleveland. Start-up expenses-would be cov- 
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ered by the “Cleveland Now” program. In 
addition, funds would be provided to expand 
small business enterprise throughout the city, 
to strengthen the city’s economic base and to 
provide additional employment opportunities 
for city residents. 


Youth Resources: Development of a multi- ` 


pronged program drawn up by the Mayor’s 
Council on Youth Opportunities to stimulate 
and reclaim the resources of youth; to direct 
the energies of younger citizens into construc- 
tive channels. The program would include 
neighborhood cleanup projects, work training, 
cultural enrichment, education and recre- 
ation. The federal government in this case 
would be asked for funding for Cleveland’s 
open space program and for support for the 
construction of new recreational facilities. 
The city would provide land-use planning 
and management and “Cleveland Now” would 
serve to capitalize the improvements in both 
existing facilities and in whatever new ones 
were erected. 
Health and Welfare: A program designed to 
meet the city’s crises in the availability and 
quality of community service facilities. Plans 
called for a decentralized network of multi- 
service centers, plus between 10 and 20 neigh- 
borhood-based child care centers for working 
parents with pre-school and school-age chil- 
dren. Federal, state and county funds would 
be provided for operation, with the city 
directing and administering the centers. 
“Cleveland Now” would provide capital 
funds for sites, remodeling of existing facilities 
and equipping the centers. 
Neighborhood Rehabilitation: A plan to ac- 
celerate the construction or rehabilitation of 
4,600 dwelling units within the city limits. A 
Community Housing Corporation would be 
formed to carry out this project, which was to 
include both public and private housing, 
available to low and middle income families 
and individuals for rental and eventual owner- 
ship. This program was to be run in tandem 
by private developers, non-profit housing or- 
ganizations and the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. 

Code enforcement programs would also be 
strengthened, along with a Community Im- 


Í 


provement Plan to establish and coordinate 
enforcement procedures. Funds for mortgage 
guarantees, rent supplements and rehabilita- 
tion would be either loaned or granted out- 
right by the federal government in concen- 
trated code enforcement areas. The city and 
“Cleveland Now” would in turn assist in plan- 
ning and supervising of rehabilitation of va- 
cant and vandalized buildings in the inner city 
and would insure that the 4,600 units would 
be completed on schedule. 

Economic Revitalization: Implementation of 
a comprehensive program to revitalize down- 
town economic development. Efforts would 
be concentrated on the acceleration of the six 
existing urban renewal projects, to provide 
capital improvements and general downtown 
business development. The federal govern- 
ment would furnish loans and grants for eco- 
nomic development, while the City of Cleve- 
land would be called upon to provide capital 
improvements and upgraded public services. 
“Cleveland Now” would provide funds for 
technical studies, would cover start-up costs 
of all resulting programs and set up com- 
munity education programs to provide the 
impetus and public support for downtown 
development. 

Planning For The Future: A program to es- 
tablish a central facility program and plan the 


- city’s future in such a way that the benefits 


from the city’s efforts to alleviate its social and 
economic problems would not be lost through 
failure to understand the long-term effects of 
the “Cleveland Now” program. A policy 
planning and program evaluation center, 
staffed by the city’s best technical experts and 
equipped with up-to-date technological hard- 
ware, would be established. It would de- 
velop data systems, review and evaluate pro- 
posals on the basis of Jong-range merit and 
suggest future priorities in program determi- 
nation. In this element of the overall pro- 
gram, federal funds would provide the capital- 
ization and planning support. The city 
would provide direction and facilities, and 
“Cleveland Now” would provide the funds 
necessary to cover start-up costs. 

This, then, was “Cleveland Now,” an am- 
bitious, far-reaching gamble, requiring im- 


mediate implementation. Stokes was wager- 
ing the future of his administration on the 
success of the program. Were it to fail, so 
too would fail all immediate possibility of 
getting Cleveland to leave behind its more 
than two decades of civic inertia. 

Stokes next turned to William A. Silverman, 
Jr, his communications consultant, who, 
interestingly enough, had directed the 1967 
campaign of Stokes’ Republican opponent, 
Seth C. Taft. The administration knew that 
a major public relations effort on all fronts 
was now essential if the “Cleveland Now” 
program were to have any chance of success. 

- Silverman’s role was to coordinate and direct 
a massive publicity effort in the space of about 
10 days in order to crystallize public opinion 
in the immediate wake of King’s murder. 

Initially, a series of meetings between the 
mayor and the most influential elements of 
the community were arranged. It was then 
agreed that the $11.25-million fund drive 
would consist of two segments. $10,000,000 
would be solicited from the business commu- 
nity and the remaining $1.25 million would 
be acquired by public donation. The entire 
fund drive was put in the hands of prominent 
Cleveland industrial leaders. 

What followed was total saturation of the 
metropolitan area with “Cleveland Now,” 
employing all available communications me- 
dia. The press, television and radio were 
used to the fullest possible extent and more 
than 300,000 pieces of collateral material— 
posters, buttons, flyers, bumper stickers—were 
designed and printed over the first weekend of 
the drive. For the entire month of May, 
1968, Cleveland was blanketed with “Cleve- 
land Now” publicity. 


PUBLIC RESPONSE 


The publicity effort produced an immediate 
public response. The city rallied to the pro- 
gram to such a degree that within a week after 
the mayor’s announcement of the campaign, 
it was, quite literally, the biggest news in 
Cleveland in 30 years. Individual contribu- 
tions began pouring in to City Hall, including 
one gift of $1 million. This gift went a long 
way toward putting the public fund drive over 
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its $1.25-million goal—at this writing more 
than $1.5 million has been received, with no 
end in sight. 

While emphasis was placed also upon solic- 
iting as much as possible of the corporate 
quota—$10 million—during the four-week 
drive, realization of the full amount was in- 
formally set for July, 1970. In any case, 
Cleveland’s corporate sector has responded 
with donations of $4 million to date, thus as- 
suring the city of adequate backing for the 
next year in projects initiated under the 
“Cleveland Now” umbrella. 

Federal response to the drive, as hoped, has 
been encouraging. In August, Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey brought Cleveland a $1.6- 
million grant, to be used for the promotion 
and development of Negro neighborhoods. 
One such venture, a combination shopping 
center and housing project funded initially by 
$60,000 from “Cleveland Now,” had already 
been begun by the administration at the time 
of the Humphrey visit, a fact which appar- 
ently helped convince Washington to make 
the grant. Public response has been so en- 
couraging, in fact, that federal officials are 
pointing to the Cleveland effort as a demon- 
stration of community-wide concern to be 
emulated by other United States urban cen- 
ters. The same officials who were withdraw- 
ing funds from the city a year ago now claim 
that Cleveland has been given a top priority 
listing for the receipt of federal aid. 


PROSPECTS FOR SUCCESS 


If initial reaction to the “Cleveland Now” 
program were any indicator, it seemed certain 
that Stokes’ strategy would pay off. This un- 
fortunately, has not been the case, though we 
must conclude that, on its merits, the program 
in the long run will probably succeed. 

Within several weeks of the inauguration of 
“Cleveland Now’—however great the needs 
and worthy the objectives—the inévitable 
pockets of discontent and skepticism began to 
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THE CITY IN CRISIS. Enprrep sy Irwin 
IsENBERG. (New York: H. H. Wilson, 
1968. 234 pages and bibliography, $3.50.) 


This is an excellent compilation of recent 
articles that appeared in newspapers and 
magazines.- Subjects range from riots to 
pollution, from transportation to housing. 
Each of the articles is lively, informative 
and well-written. The bibliography is very 
useful. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND URBAN PROB- 
LEMS. Enprrep sy THomMas D. SHERRARD. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1968. 208 pages, $6.00.) 


Any serious discussion of American cities 
today necessarily focuses on slums. This 
book is no exception. Ten experts in urban 
affairs explore welfare problems, the ghetto, 
ethnicity and neighborhood organization. 
An introduction by the editor points to 
needed reforms. 

O.ES. 


URBAN RIOTS: VIOLENCE AND SO- 
CIAL CHANGE. Eprrep sy Roserr H. 
Connery. (New York: The Academy of 
Political Science, 1968. 182 pages and 
bibliography.) 

Seventeen authors presented the 15 arti- 
cles that appear in this book at a conference 
on revolutionary violence sponsored by the 
Academy of Political Science at Columbia 
University in the spring of 1968. Four 
articles deal with historical examples of 
violence in the American social scene; five 
papers discuss the causes of black discon- 
tent; six articles consider the political and 
social aspects of recent urban riots. Since 
all the authors are distinguished scholars, 
their presentations are refreshingly free 
from emotionalism and cant. O.ES. 
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NIGHTMARE IN DETROIT: A REBEL- 


LION AND ITS VICTIMS. By Van 
GORDON SAUTER AND Burren Hines. 
(Chicago: Regnery, 1968. 231 pages, 
$4.95.) 


Written in episodic style, this small book 
covers the seven days beginning on Sunday, 
July 23, 1967, and ending on Saturday, 
July 29—days in which 43 people died in 
the Detroit riot. The authors describe the 
death of each victim, seeking to find from 
family and neighbors how each became 
involved. The writing is vivid and collo- 
quial. Many of the authors’ conclusions 
bear out the findings of the National Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders. 


O.ES. 


CRISIS: THE CONDITION OF THE 


AMERICAN CITY. Envrrep sy DONALD 
Carry. (Washington, D.C.: League of 
Women Voters, 1968. 62 pages, $1.00.) 


This tightly-packed summary of the mul- 
tiple problems bedeviling American cities is 
the product of a series of seminars involv- 
ing the headquarters staffs of Urban Amer- 
ica, Inc. and the League of Women Voters. 
Highly intelligent and sophisticated in ap- 
proach, it not only delineates the problems - 
with insight and clarity but dares to offer 
short- and long-range solutions. 

O.E.S. 


THE BLACK POWER REVOLT. Eprrep 


By Froyp B. Barsour. (Boston: Porter 
Sargent, 1968. 272 pages, bibliography, 
appendices and index, $5.95.) 


In this excellent selection of essays, the 
Negro speaks for himself about his prob- 
lems, his needs and his demands. Begin- 
ning with a 1791 letter written by Benjamin 
Banneker to Thomas Jefferson, the excerpts 
cover the period from the Revolution, 
through the Civil War to the present. O.E.S. 
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Excerpt: Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders 


On July 28, 1967, President Lyndon B. Johnson established a special com- 
mission to study the causes of riots and disorders in American cities. Under the 
chairmanship of Governor Otto Kerner of Illinois, the commission finished its 
assigned task and issued a long, carefully documented report in February, 1968. 
The following chart taken from the report summarizes a few of the findings 
recorded during 1,200 interviews in 20 cities. 


PrERVASIVENESS OF GRIEVANCES 
Grievances Found and Number of Cities 


Where Mentioned as Significant 


1. EMPLOYMENT AND UNDER- 


EMPLOYMENT (found.in at least 
one of the following forms in 20 
Cities) 

Unemployment and underemploy- 
ment (General lack of full-time 
jobs) 

Union discrimination 

Discrimination in hiring by local and 
State government 

Discrinination in placement by state 
employment service 

Discrimination in placement by pri- 
vate employment agencies 


. POLICE PRACTICES (found in 

at least one of the following forms 

in 19 cities) 

Physical abuse 

Verbal abuse 

Nonexistent or inadequate channels 
for the redress of grievances 
against police 

Discrimination in employment and 
promotion of Negroes 

General lack of respect for Negroes, 
i.e., using derogatory language 
short of threats 

Abuse of Negroes in police custody 

Failure to answer ghetto calls 
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3. 


4, 


5. 


6. 


promptly where Negro is victim 
of unlawful act 

INADEQUATE HOUSING 

(found in at least one of the follow- 

ing forms in 18 cities) 

Poor housing code enforcement 

Discrimination in sales and rentals 

Overcrowding 

INADEQUATE EDUCATION 

(found in at least one of the follow- 

ing forms in 17 cities) 

De facto segregation 

Poor quality of instruction and fa- 
cilities 

Inadequacy of curriculum (e.g., no 
Negro history) 

Inadequate Negro representation on 
school board 

Poor vocational education or none 
at all 

POLITICAL STRUCTURE AND 

GRIEVANCE MECHANISM 

(found in at least one of the follow- 

ing forms in 16 cities) 

Lack of adequate Negro representa- 
tion 

Lack of response to legitimate grłev- 
ances of Negroes 

Grievance mechanism nonexistent 
or inadequately publicized ° 

INADEQUATE PROGRAMS 

(found in at least one of the follow- 

(Continued on page 368) 
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“CLEVELAND NOW” 
(Continued from page 361) 


surface. For example, in the administration’s 
haste to establish the program, a full account- 
ing of the monies received was not immedi- 
ately forthcoming, leading a number of the 
mayor’s opponents to charge misuse of public 
funds and, in some instances, to brand “Cleve- 
land Now” a fraud. 

The administration was further damaged 
by the disclosure that a local black nationalist, 
allegedly behind the sniper deaths of three 
white policemen on the night of July 23, 
1968, had apparently used “Cleveland Now” 
funds, granted to him as director of a cultural 
enrichment program, for the purchase of 
ammunition and weapons. Despite a full 
accounting of “Cleveland Now” funds by the 
administration and the success of similar en- 
richment programs in other parts of the 
ghetto, a credibility gap—not yet closed—has 
been opened among Cleveland’s fearful ethnic 
minorities, 

In the long run, however, the intrinsic 
merit of the “Cleveland Now” effort should 
carry it through any similar difficulties, con- 
tingent only upon Stokes’ ability to translate 
the program into tangible results. This abil- 
ity is, in the last analysis, the key in many ways 
to Cleveland’s future. 

The death of Martin Luther King Jr., gave 
Carl Stokes a constituency his election had 
not. He acted decisively to consolidate and 
move that constituency—and then to maintain 
it. Circumstances have revealed some cracks; 
yet 63 per cent of the Cleveland electorate, 
including slightly over half of the white com- 
munity (according to an August, 1968, poll 
taken at the mayor’s behest) continue to sup- 
port “Cleveland Now.” 

The “Cleveland Now” program is concep- 
tually gound. It provides a single focal 
point for combatting the major problems be- 
setting Cleveland. In coopting ongoing ef- 
forts by public and quasi-public agencies in 
the problem areas, it tends to eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort and functional overlap. It 
establishes badly-needed priorities for public 


_ cern and commitment. 


expenditure and effort. It offers a visible, 
highly conscious reason for community con- 
Finally, Stokes him- 
self may be given credit for a large measure of 
the program’s success by his clear and con- 
sistent belief in the city’s ability to save itself. 








REBUILDING AMERICAN CITIES 
(Continued from page 326) 
developed a practical operating mechanism 
in which all urban and social specialists will 
come together—architects and planners, 
health and welfare authorities and educators, 
builders and transportation experts. The 
people of the area must, by law, be heavily 
involved in the planning and the implement- 
ing of these programs. This is extremely im- 
portant. It is the only way to end the feel- 
ing of isolation and alienation that is so crip- 
pling to those who are poor and ignored in 
any society. Second, the program will oper- 
ate on a large scale. Unless a major impact 
is made on large neighborhoods, we will be 

back where we started. 


A NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


And that brings Americans to the next 
long step forward they should be taking 
asa nation. In 1968, recognizing that hous- 
ing was a basic requirement to all our other 
efforts, President Johnson set the United 
States on the pathway of a national building 
and rebuilding program on a scale unprece- 
dented in this nation.? 

The administration has given us these 
goals: 

—The construction of 26.2 million new hous- 
ing units, by both private and public means, in 
the next ten years. This can be compared to 
14.4 million units built in the past decade. 

~——Public assistance for 4 million of these units, 
as compared with one-half million in the last ten 
years. 

—FPublic assistance to rebuild 2 million exist- 
ing units which are sound but dilapidated. This 
compares to 25,000 units in the last decade. 
(See Chart III.) 


3 The total amount for residential mortgage loans 
provided in the past ten years (1958-1967) was 
$390 billion. The total amount required in the 
next ten years (1968-1977) will be $875 billion. 


If the United States is to meet this sched- 
ule, new mechanisms and techniques must 
be created and applied on a giant scale. 
There must, be technological advances. 
There must be innovations in housing finance. 
There must be methods of bringing private 
financial resources and industrial and man- 
agement methods into low-income housing. 
There must be advances in ways of keeping 
utilities and public services abreast of our 
building efforts. l 

In many ways, the United States is em- 
barked on a whole new era of experimenta- 
tion in urban concerns and in the mass pro- 
duction of housing. It has come late. But 
at least Americans are now aware of the ex- 
tent of their problems, and are consciously 
preparing to meet them on a national level. 
And as Americans learn, it is vitally impor- 
tant that knowledge be shared with other na- 
tions—as other nations have shared with the 
United States. 

Internationally, nations can learn a good 
deal from one another. -The greatest single 
difficulty in the planning of housing and 
urban development in the world today is not 
lack of resources—although that lack cannot 
be ignored—but of knowledge and of knowl- 
edgeable people. Many nations are striving 
to develop these, and to plan communities 
that will meet the hunger for dignity and 
beauty that exists in every human being. We 
are all striving to create urban -places that 
enhance man’s sense of well-being in his 
physical environment. 


THE POLITICS OF URBAN 
CHANGE 
(Continued from page 332) 


from a study of the Greek city-state demoċ- 
racies where geographic barriers helped turn 
communications and interaction inward to- 
ward the polity. Today, the changes and 
shifts in technology have turned our com- 
munications and interactions outward, away 
from the local urban polity and toward the 
national and international worlds. In so 
doing, they have turned our commitments 
outward from the local community to the 
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national polity, and to the view that the city 
is more a political marketplace than a politi- 
cal community. The city is a place for the 
consumption of services and amenities, rather 
than a polity demanding responsibility and 
service. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


This essay began by asking if the American 
city has a future. It is now time to attempt 
an answer to that query. From one perspec- 
tive that future is fairly bleak, for no polity 
can stand for long if the people are not com- 
mitted to its civic prosperity. If we are 
simply consumers of our cities, while defining 
our commitments in national terms, then the 
fate of the city may depend on awakening the 
national polity to the needs and the legitimacy 
of the demands of the city. The national 
polity will have to fill the vacuum and pro- 
vide the talent, resources and commitment 


that the cities themselves are unable to 


arouse. 

From another perspective, there is at least 
one ray of hope for our cities. Local con- 
cern and participation may be aroused 
through local control: through the neighbor- 
hood corporation. This issue of local control, 
just coming to the fore, arises primarily from 
the black community, which has been so 
effectively shunted from political decision- 
making and power. A logical outgrowth of 
the civil rights movement, the desire for man- 
hood and equality of opportunity and con- 
trol, it is likely to be the most important urban 
political question of the next decade. If 
local control, participation, and the neighbor- 
hood corporation can gain a foothold in our 
cities, then there is hope for a revival of 
commitment, of political citizenship, and 
a rebirth of our cities. If the movement fails, 
the logical—although not presently politically 
feasible—alternative may be slowly to aban- 
don our present cities, permitting them to 
continue to decay, for even now they are 
technologically obsolete. 

In the past, men came to cities because 
they served a number of purposes—defense, 
the easier exchange of economic goods and 
social services, the rapid communication of 
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messages and ideas, preservation of societal 
trends, culture and heritage. 
developments, high speed transit, television, 
computers and cheap long-distance telephone 
communication have made it possible to dif- 
fuse the traditional activities and purposes of 
the city, just as they have aided the diffusion 
of population across the nearby landscape. 
In addition, the development of atomic 
bombs and missiles have made concentrated 
cities prime targets and liabilities on the war 
maps of tomorrow. 

If the demands and desires for active 
citizenship in the processes and policies of our 
cities do not successfully arise to make the 
effort and risk of rebuilding our present cities 
worthwhile, perhaps it would be better to 
bend with the winds of technological change, 
and diffuse our population across the land. 








PROBLEMS OF LAW AND ORDER 
(Continued from page 356) 


Bacon, staff member of the President’s Com- 
mission on Crime in the District of Columbia, 
asserted that many accused felons, pending 
delayed trials, are released without bond and 
rearrested for other crimes before the first 
charge is disposed’ of. In an address before 
the Washington Bar Association, Miss Bacon 
proposed that the civil calendar be sacrificed 
for three months while only criminal cases 
were heard. However, civil cases are al- 
ready waiting two years before trial. 

In the New York City Criminal Court Sys- 
tem, felony cases have more than doubled 
during the past decade. Misdemeanor cases 
have increased 14 per cent during the same 
period, and traffic cases are up 134 per cent. 
In 1967, there were 58,000 felony arraign- 
ments in the New York City criminal courts, 
an increase of 10 per cent over 1966. Guilty 
pleas to reduced charges are commonplace. 
Early in 1968, it was estimated that the New 
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Technological - 


York City Criminal Court System had a back- 
log of 33,000 cases, not including a four- 
month backup of traffic cases which reached 


` a staggering total of over four million in 1967. 


About one-fourth of the felony arraignments 
result in grand jury indictments ‘and these 
cases must be referred to the New York Su- 
preme Court for disposition. And the in- 
mate population of the detention houses in 
New York City has risen from a daily average . 
of 3,370 in 1957 to 4,975 in 1967, or an in- 
crease of 46.7 per cent. The census of the 
city’s detention houses is at 150 per cent 
capacity. 

In Chicago, the Cook County Jail has a 
capacity of 1,300 inmates. A grand jury in- 
vestigation of conditions in the jail in 1967 
revealed a population of 1,913, or about 147 
per cent of capacity. The staff was under- 
manned, Condemned murderers under death 
sentences or recidivists awaiting trial for ma- 
jor crimes were ruling over various jail tiers. 
These men, known as “barn bosses,” had 
“great control and influence over the daily op- 
eration of the jail and the lives of prisoners,” 
according to the grand jury report.® The 
President’s Commission found similar condi- 
tions in other penal institutions, noting that 
“Certain inmates—often the most aggressive 
—assume control over the others with tacit 
staff consent... .”?¢ : 

A national survey of corrections in 1965, 
made by the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
revealed that the average daily population 
under correctional] authority was 1,282,386. 
Of this number 591,494 were adult felons, 
342,688 were misdemeanants, and 348,204 
were juveniles. The Commission recom- 
mended that all jurisdictions examine their 
need for probation and parole officers on the 
basis of an average of 35 offenders per officer. 
It concluded that, nationally, for adult felons 
three times the number of parole and proba- 
tion officers presently employed are needed; 
for misdemeanants, the 1,944 officers cur- 
rently employed should be raised to 15,400; 
and for juveniles, the present number of offi- 
cers—7,706—should be increased to 13,800. 

Crime is a social prohlem of. many facets 


and does not lend itself to any easy solution. 
It is one of the most pressing problems facing 
the American city and the nation. The goal 
of adequate public safety can never be at- 
tained unless the agencies of law enforcement 
and administration of justice are efficient. 
And it is obvious that almost every branch of 
the criminal justice system has significant de- 
ficiencies requiring prompt, remedial atten- 
tion. 


FINANCIAL PLIGHT OF THE 
CITIES 
(Continued from page 340) 


ture decisions of the receiving governments. 

In connection with these figures, it is im- 
portant to remember, however; that the 
growth of the public sector has not been ac- 
companied by a reduction in the absolute 
amounts going to the private sector and thus 
into private disposable incomes and standards 
of living. The total national product has in- 
creased to give us both more than we had be- 
fore personally and at the same time to in- 
crease the share going to our governments. 

When military expenses are set to one side, 
the relationships are, of course, somewhat dif- 
ferent. Under these conditions, the division 
of the governments’ share of the GNP in 1964 
became: federal, 23 per cent; the states, 27 
per cent; and the localities, 50 per cent; a 
marked shift from 1927 before the Great De- 
pression, when the division was: federal, 15 
per cent; the states, 15 per cent; and the 
localities, 70 per cent. 

The metropolitan, areas are, of course, 
caught in this fiscal whirlpool along with the 
rest of the local governments. In spite of the 
rising problems of the new urban concentra- 
tions, they are partners of the local-govern- 
ment segment of our federal system, and there- 
fore share the unhappy fate of watching their 
share of the GNP held down, while the federal 
and state shares expand. They and their 
local government associates have been forced 
back in 40 years from handling 70 per cent of 
the governmental expenditures to handling 
50 per cent, precisely at the time in history 
when the major domestic problems of the 
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American people have been concentrated in 
the big cities and are becoming painfully vis- 
ible and politically potent. 

This rapid and significant modification of 
the American federal system has largely come 
about, not because we think local government 
should be de-emphasized or eliminated, but 
because (a) the national government has 
failed to deal adequately with its overriding 
national socio-economic responsibilities, spec- ` 
ifically poverty and internal migration; (b) 
the states have failed to give the metropolitan 
areas a modern local political and administra- 
tive structure; and (c) we have not developed 
a workable fiscal system, federal, state and 
local, to finance and distribute the costs of 
running local governmental services and con- 
trols within the metropolitan regions. 

And that is “the plight of the cities.” 

The major socio-economic and cultural 
problems of the American people are being 
concentrated in the great urban complexes. 
These problems are recognized by various 
symptoms, including poverty, racial discrim- 
ination, poor housing, deficient and at times 
inappropriate education, inefficient and in- 
adequate transportation, sanitation and health 
and hospital services, differential unemploy- 
ment, crime rates, environmental pollution, 
inadequate standards for recreational and 
cultural enjoyments, and inadequate or frus- 
trated local leadership and management. 
Most of these problems will get worse because 
of national currenis of population growth and 
mobility. The market mechanism which 
brought on our metropolitan concentrations 
cannot cure these fundamental difficulties; 
left to themselves, matters will become worse 
until the system destroys itself (perhaps in 
some form of violent change and backlash), 
unless effective reforms are introduced by sig- 
nificant public and private action. 

The things that need doing here and now 
by government may well take another-3 to 5 
per cent of the GNP annually. Most of the 
work to be done for people and their welfare 
and efficiency will have to be located where 
the people are in need of help, that is, chiefly 
in the metropolitan areas. It will not be done 
at arm’s length in Washington or in the state 
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capitals; it will be done primarily in the 
neighborhoods of the big cities. Yet, when 
the cities start to increase their budgets to do 
- the work, they find first, that they have no 
money; second, that they cannot raise more 
taxes in spite of the inherently higher tax- 
paying capacity of the total metropolitan area, 
because their revenue systems are so limited, 
regressive, inelastic, and location-shifting; 
third, that many of the problems with which 
they are working are national, arising outside 
of their boundaries, and that the good results 
of their work benefit not only their own 
people, but also many others in jurisdictions 
near and far who cannot be reached to help 
meet the bills; and fourth, that the systems of 
local planning, political decision-making, and 
administration are so fractured that they can- 
not proceed effectively or efficiently. 


REPORT ON CIVIL DISORDERS 
(Continued from page 363) 
ing forms in 16 cities) 
Poverty program (OEO) (e.g., in- 
sufficient participation of the poor 
in project planning; lack of con- 
tinuity in programs; inadequate 
funding; and unfulfilled prom- 
ises) 12 
Urban renewal (HUD) (eg., too 
little community participation in 
planning and decision-making; 
programs are not urban renewal 
but “Negro removal’) 9 
Employment ‘Training (Labor- 
HEW) (eg., persons are trained 
for jobs that are not available in 
the Community) 7 
7. DISCRIMINATORY ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF JUSTICE (found 
in at least one of the following forms 
in5 cities) 
Discriminatory treatment in the 
courts - 45 
Lower courts act as arm of police . 
department rather than as an ob- 
jective arbiter in truly adversary 
proceedings 10 


11. 
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Presumption of guilt when police- - - 


man testifies against Negro 


POOR RECREATION FACILI- 
TIES AND PROGRAMS (found 


in at least one of the following forms ` 


in 15 cities) 

Inadequate facilities (parks, play- 
grounds, athletic fields, gymna- 
siums and pools) 

Lack of organized programs 


RACIST AND OTHER DISRE- 

SPECTFUL WHITE ATTI- 

TUDES (found in at least one of 

the following forms in 15 cities) 

Racism and lack of respect for dig- 
nity of Negroes 

General animosity toward Negroes 


INADEQUATE AND POORLY 

ADMINISTERED WELFARE 

PROGRAMS (found in at least one 

of the following forms in 14 cities) 

Unfair qualification regulations 
(e.g., “man in the house” rule) 

Attitude of welfare workers toward 
recipients (e.g., manifestations of 
hostility and contempt for persons 
on welfare) 


INADEQUATE MUNICIPAL 

SERVICES (found in at least one 

of the following forms in 11 cities) 

Inadequate sanitation and garbage 
removal 

Inadequate health and hospital fa- 
cilities 

Inadequate street paving and light- 
ing 

DISCRIMINATORY CONSUM- 

ER AND CREDIT PRACTICES 

(found in at least one of the follow- 

ing forms in 11 cities) 

Inferior quality goods (especially 
meats and produce) 

Overpricing (especially on days.wel- 
fare checks issued) 

Exorbitant interest rates (particu- 
larly in connection with furniture 
and appliance sales) 

Fraudulent practices 


15 
10 


15 
10 
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WELFARE PROBLEMS OF THE 
CITIES 
(Continued from page 345) 

who are poor. Only through the difficult 
task of restructuring the nation’s economic 
system in such a way as to provide each citizen 
with an adequate and secure income can this 
problem be resolved. Although there are 
many fronts upon which to attack the urban 
“crisis,” the problems of public welfare, pov- 
erty, and the powerlessness of the poor de- 
serve priority in both policy and action. 








URBAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 
(Continued from page 351) 

cation of personnel for all types of service in 
the school and community (professional, 
paraprofessional and volunteer). New and 
different relationships are needed between 
schools, families and communities which re- 
quire new insights, understanding, skills and 
sensitivities. Massive reeducation and re- 
orientation programs are needed for existing 
personnel. 

2. Curriculum development: building rele- 
vant programs and instructional processes to 
cope with the conditions of urbanization and 
isolation. At the macro-level, instructional 
systems are needed which will provide for 
diagnosis and individualized learning, for 
cognitive and affective growth, for providing 
meaning to the term “quality education.” 

3. Community development: attacking ur- 
ban problems by combining the efforts of 
various agencies and institutions from the 
public and private sectors. Unless joint ven- 
tures mobilize multiple resources to tackle 
problems of housing, employment, commu- 
nity organization, and’ political power, the 
potential inroad by any single agency will be 
limited. Historically—and especially in the 
inner cities—the schools have tended: to be 
aloof from their communities. They must 
now learn how to function in a meaningful 
and potent way. The move toward commu- 
nity participation and control ‘(decentraliza- 
tion) means a ntw-set of relationships; and 
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roles must be worked out for school and com- 
munity. Meaningful programs equipping lay 
personnel and professionals for grappling with 
policy, curriculum, budget and areas of con- 
trol and accountability are required. 

4. Comprehensive and continuing plan- 
ning: articulated programs at all levels. Ur- 
ban schools have been especially weak in the 
areas of vocational education of manpower 
training and redevelopment, of continuing 
education for youth and adults, and for par- 
ents, and family education. For adults, gain- 
ful employment and acculturation to urban 
living are key needs for which the schools, in 
concert with other agencies, must make avail- 
able more adequate provisions and services. 

There is a current view that urban educa- 
tion is simply a euphemism for the education 
of ghetto children. This is a dangerous per- 
ception, for it assumes black cities, devoid of 
white residents after the five o’clock exodus 
from work places; it ignores the wide range of 
individual differences which actually exist in 
any urban population; and it will acceleraté 
the current drift of the middle class from the 
central cities. Above all, the view of the city 
as a slum ignores the vast resources for cul- 
ture and learning which reside therein. The 
potential for developing an urban education 
for an urban population remains untapped. 
Unless planning and provisions are made for 
the widest range of differences and utilize the 
full scope of city resources, the result can only 
be an intensification of the present downward 
spiral. . : 

In the past decade, research and experi- 
ence have shown the values and flaws of com- 
pensatory education programs. Intuitive 
judgments are no longer the sole resources 
available to planners. Educators and others 
have begun to learn that compensatory pro- 
grams often succeed, and why. The time of 
crash programs and of panaceas has passed. 
Experiences with overcoming segregation and 
racial isolation have highlighted the fact that 
desegregation is only a first step towards 
equalizing education. The essential comple- 
thent of desegregation is integration-—the -in- 
tegration of capable, free individuals into. the 

(Continued on page 384) 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of October, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Communist Bloc 


Oct. 1—At the end of a 2-day meeting in 
Budapest, delegates from the Soviet Union 
and 57 other Communist parties issue a 
communiqué announcing that a world 
Communist summit meeting formerly 
scheduled to be held in the Soviet Union in 
November, 1968, has been postponed. 


Czecheslovak Crisis 


Oct. 3—Czechoslovak government and party 
leaders arrive in Moscow for talks with 
Soviet leaders on a treaty. f 

Oct. 4—In Moscow, Soviet and Czechoslovak 
leaders sign a communiqué in which 
Czechoslovak leaders yield to Soviet de- 
mands to quell “antisocialist” forces and 
to restore the Czechoslovak Communist 
party to a position of control over all 
Czechoslovak life. Party control over the 
press, radio and television will be re-estab- 
lished. In exchange, the Soviet Union will 
withdraw most of its occupation forces, ex- 
cept those to be indefinitely stationed in 
Czechoslovakia, as provided in the August 
26, 1968, agreement. 

Oct. 11—Alexander Dubcek, leader of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party, tells the 
Czech people that restrictive measures will 
have to precede the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. 

Oct. 16—Soviet Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin 
arrives in Prague. Kosygin and Czech 
Premier Oldrich Cernik sign a treaty giv- 
ing the U.S.S.R. the right to station troops 
in Czechoslovakia. The treaty is reported 
to cali for the withdrawal of all Warsaw 
Pact forces except for Soviet contingents in 
specified areas. 

Oct. 18—The Czechoslovak National Assem- 
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bly votes to accept the treaty whereby con- 
tingents of Soviet troops, temporarily but 
without a time limit, will remain in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Oct. 21—Hungarian troops, part of the 


Warsaw Pact forces that invaded Czecho- 
slovakia, leave for home. 


Oct. 23—It is disclosed that the Czechoslovak 


Academy of Sciences has prepared a docu- 
mentrebutting Soviet propaganda justifying 
the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia. 


Oct. 24—Soviet troops returning home from 


Czechoslovakia are greeted warmly by So- 
viet citizens. 


Oct. 28—On the 50th anniversary of the 


founding of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
thousands of Czechs demonstrate to protest 
the Soviet invasion and occupation, despite 
pleas by Czechoslovak leaders for restraint. 


Middle East 
Oct. 8—Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban, 


addressing the U.N. General Assembly, 
offers a 9-point peace plan for the Middle 
East, including a provision for the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from occupied ter- 
ritories following the establishment of “per- 
manent” boundaries between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. 


Oct. 9—In Jerusalem, a hand grenade, tossed 


into a crowd of Jewish worshippers, injures 
48 persons. 

In Cairo, U.A.R. spokesman Mohammed 
H. el-Zayyat rejects the Israeli peace plan. 


Oct. 10—Before the U.N. General Assembly, 


U.AR. Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad 
declares that his government will accept a 
timetable worked out by Gunnar V. Jar- 
ring, U.N. special representative to the 
Middle East, for implementing the U.N. 
Security Council resolution of November 


22, 1967, on the Middle East. 


Oct. 11—U.A.R. Foreign Minister Riad de- 
clares that Israel ships will be permitted by 

.. the U.A.R. to use the Suez Canal as part 

` of a general settlement of the Middle East 

` crisis. 

Oct. 18—In Cairo, informants report that 
Jordanian and Israeli representatives are 
conducting talks. 

Oct. 19—A spokesman for Al Fatah, Palestin- 
ian guerrilla commando organization, issues 
a statement that the rebels will not accept 
a “political solution” of the Middle East 
crisis. 

Oct: 27—Egyptian oil refineries at Port Suez 
are burning following a night-long exchange 
of Israeli-Egyptian shelling. According to 
.a report from Lieutenant General Odd 
Bull, chief of the U.N. Truce Supervisory 
Organization, the U.A.R. forces provoked 
the battle. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATC) 

Oct. 11—The NATO Nuclear Planning 
Group, ending a 2-day meeting in Bonn, 
chooses Britain (Europe’s leading nuclear 
power) and West Germany (Europe’s 
strongest conventional weapons power) to 
work out guidelines for NATO’s defense 
posture. 

Oct. 15—U.S. General Lyman Lemnitzer, 
commander of allied forces in Europe, ad- 
dresses the annual general assembly of the 
Atlantic Treaty Association. He warns 
that French independence of NATO means 
that in the event of war in Europe, NATO 
forces might be forced to use nuclear weap- 
ons “at an earlier point in the conflict” 
than would be necessary if French partici- 
pation were guaranteed. 


United Nations 
(See also Middle East) 


Oct. 2—Addressing the U.N. General As- 
sembly, U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
denounces the Soviet occupation of 
Czechoslovakia. Rusk warns that any 
Communist military aggression against 
West Germany will invite immediate mili- 

. tary-retaliation by NATO. 
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Oct. 3—Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. 


Gromyko tells the General Assembly that 
the Soviet Union is interésted in pursuing 
discussions of limiting and reducing nu- 
clear arms, including antimissile missiles, 


Oct. 25—Voting 92-2, the General Assembly 


adopts a resolution urging nations not to 
recognize Rhodesia’s independence until “a 
government based on majority rule” is es- 
tablished. 


War in Vietnam 
Oct. 4—It is reported that yesterday U.S. 


planes flew 143 missions against enemy tar- 
gets above the demilitarized zone. 
US. officials in Washington report that 


- leading Cambodian officials have publicly 


stated that Vietcong forces are using 3 
Cambodian provinces bordering South 
Vietnam, 


Oct. 7—It is reported that U.S. Marines have 


moved back into the Khesanh base in South 
Vietnam’s northwest corner. 


Oct. 9—Xuan Thuy, chief North Vietnamese 


representative to the Paris peace talks, urges 
U.S. President Lyndon Johnson to halt 
the bombing of North Vietnam and let the 
peace talks proceed. Thuy declares that 
“If President Johnson really wants to solve 
the Vietnam problem peacefully, he still 
has enough time and power now to do so.” 


Oct. 14—A special political counselor to the 


North Vietnamese delegation to the Paris 
peace talks, Le Duc Tho, leaves for “rou- 
tine consultations” in Hanoi. 


Oct. 15—In Washington, U.S. officials report 


that the casualty rate for U.S. servicemen 
in Vietnam is very low, close to thé low 
number of casualties during the summer 
“Tull.” 

In Saigon, military and civilian officials 
disclose that enemy forces have withdrawn 
from all of South Vietnam’s major cities. 


Oct. 18—The New York Times reports that 


the U.S. government has made another 
peace proposal to North Vietnam, by re- 
formulating U.S. President Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s demands that Hanoi assure the 
U.S. that a complete bombing halt would 
initiate peace moves, 
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According to reports, South Vietnam’s 
President Nguyen Van -Thieu’ has asked 
the U.S. to demand that Hanoi meet 3 
conditions before a bombing halt: enemy 
respect for the DMZ, cessation of the shell- 
“ing of South Vietnamese cities, and -inclu- 
sion of the South Vietnamese government 
at the Paris peace talks. 

Oct. 21—U.S. military authorities release 14 
North Vietnamese prisoners of war “as an 
action of good will.” 

Oct. 24— President Johnson, at a news con- 
ference, declares that he has not received 
a North Vietnamese reply to his adminis- 
tration’s latest peace proposal. - 

' The South Vietnamese government an- 
nounces that 140 Vietcong prisoners will 
be released shortly. The Vietcong’s clan- 
destine radio announces that 11 South 
Vietnamese soldiers have recently been 
freed. 

Oct.-25—A commentary broadcast’ by Radio 
Hanoi asserts that the U.S. “must uncondi- 

- tionally end the bombing and all other acts 
of war against the D.R.V.” 

Oct. 26—Enemy forces launch an attack 
against a U.S. support base 50 miles 
north of Saigon; U.S. forces turn back the 
enemy after many hours. 

Oct. 28—New Zealand Prime Minister Keith 
J. Holyoake, on a visit to South Vietnam, 
declares that the latest Allied peace pro- 
posal is very generous, but he does not find 
any positive response coming from Hanoi. 

Oct. 29—President Nguyen Van Thieu is re- 

` ported to be selecting a team of negotiators 
to join the Paris peace talks. Reports from 
Saigon indicate that an agreement has been 
reached that will permit the National Lib- 
‘eration Front and the South Vietnamese 

` representatives to participate in the talks 
without recognizing each other. 

Oct: 30—Washington sources report that U.S. 
General Creighton Abrams, on a secret 
visit to consult with President Johnson, as- 
sured the President the military can accept 

" the consequences of a bombing halt. 
> Informed sources in Paris say the peace 
‘talks are nearing a breakthrough. 
Oct. 31—After days of negotiation, President 
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Johnson orders a halt to all bombing and 
shelling of North Vietnam. The Saigon 
government and the National Liberation 
Front will join the Paris talks on November 
6. No reciprocal military commitments 
from North Vietnam have yet- been :an- 
nounced. The President notes.that “What 
we now expect—what we have a right to 
expect—are prompt, productive, serious 
and intensive negotiations in an atmosphere 
that is conducive to progress.”  : 


ALBANIA 


Oct. 6—Reports from Balkan sources say 
that the Albanian coastal defenses aré being 
strengthened with Chinese Communist as- 
sistance. Fears of Soviet attack from the 
sea are said to be behind the move. 


AUSTRIA 


Oct. 2—Volksblait, an Austrian newspaper, 
reports an end to military emergency mea- 
sures taken in response to the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. Some 11,000 conscripts 
are réleased from active army service. - 


BELGIUM 


Oct. 3—Foreign Minister Pierre Harmel án- 
nounces that Belgium is preparing a series 
of recommendations for the revitalization 
of ‘the Western European Union made up 
of Great Britain and the 6 members of the 

- European Common Market. The move 
is dictated by France’s repeated rebuffs to 
Great Britain in the councils of the Gom- 
mon Market. 

Oct. 24—Defense Minister Paul Santis re- 
ports a delay -in the withdrawal of a 3,000- 
man Belgian army brigade from West Ger- 
many because of the continuing Warsaw 
Pact forces’ occupation of Czechoslovakia. 


- BOLIVIA 


Oct. 4—The Bolivian Cabinet resigns to. en- 
able its members to return to active duty 

- with the armed forces. All the members 
~are military personnel. The action follows 
a request by the Army Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Alfredo Ovando Candia (delivered 24 
hours ago to President René Barrientos Or- 


tufio), saying that the Army was short of 
officers whose services were badly needed 
and that he felt the military men had ful- 
- filled their obligation to the government. 


BRAZIL 
Oct. 4—In the second day of student dis- 
orders in São Paulo, one student is reported 
killed, dozens are injured and about 40 
have been arrested. 

Oct. 11—The government orders piivately- 
held lands at five strike-bound sugar mills 
expropriated for distribution to the peas 


~. ants. 


Oct.: 12—A; U.S, ae officer, Captain 
+ Charles R. Chandler, who was a student 
at the University of São Paulo, is killed by 
two Brazilian revolutionaries. ` Leaflets left 
near the body accused Captain Chandler of 
being a “Vietnam war criminal.” The 
American consul, Robert Corrigan, says 
Captain Chandler had been in Vietnam for 
a year and was studying Portuguese and 
Brazilian history in preparation for a teach- 
ing post at the U:S.: Military Academy at 
West Point. 


BULGARIA 
(See also Intl, Czechoslovak Crisis) 


Oct. 2—The Bulgarian Telegraph Agency 
reports an official denial by the government 
that it has any territorial claims against 
Yugoslavia. Previous Bulgarian state- 
ments that Macedonia is ethnically Bulgar- 
` jan have worried Yugoslavia in light of the 
Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia. 


p CANADA 

Oct. 2— The Legislative Assembly of- Quebec 
names Jean-Jacques Bertrand as Premier 
of the province to fill out the term of the 
late Daniel Johnson. — 


CHINA, NATIONALIST _ 


Oct. 8—A reduction in -the 600- thousand- 
man Army. is predicted following recent 
U.S. cuts in military aid. funds. - The U.S. 
military advisory group will .be reduced 
from-500 to 200 men. . 
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Oct. 10—The Republic of China celebrates 
National-Day.on Double Ten (the.10th day 
of the 10th month) as the 19th a 
of the Chinese Republic. 


CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) . 


Oct. 1—~The 19th anniversary of the Com- 

. munist regime is celebrated as National 
Day. 

Oct 14—Reports from Hsinhua, the official 
Chinese news agency, indicate bumper 
crops in rice and wheat. 

Oct. 27—A bulletin issued. by the Canton Red 
Guard indicates that political conflicts are 
‘slowing the development and production of 
nuclear and other armaments. 


CONGO, REPUBLIC OF THE > 
(Kinshasa) 


Oct. 9—Former Education Minister Pierre 
Mulele, who served in the government of 
the late Patrice Lumumba, is executed for 
his part in leading insurrections in 1961- 


1964. 


` CUBA 

Oct. 8—In honor of Ernesto Che Guevara, 
Cubans observe a “Day of the Guerrilla” by 
working in the fields or overtime.in the 
factories at no extra pay. Tomorrow is 

. the first anniversary of Guevara’s death. 
The Havana radio announces. the execu- 
tion of two men convicted of having set 
fires in a clothing warehouse in Camaguey. 
. Four other persons, including a woman, are 
given prison sentences from 15 to 30 years 
for their part in the act of sabotage. 

Oct. 19—It is. reported that a Havana radio 
commentator, Guido Garcia Inclan, has 
said that despite strong Government mea- 
sures rebellious youths continue to defy the 
Castro regime. On September 28, the first 

_disclosure of the existence of the ‘groups 
was made by Premier Fidel Castro, who 
-said they had been roaming the streets of 
Havana, burning Cuban flags-and destroy- 

- -ing portraits of Guevara, public telephones 
and school furniture. Castro charged,.the 
youths wanted to make Havana a revised 
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version of Prague. 
ties stopped by stringent police measures. 


CYPRUS 


Oct. 19—Defense and Interior Minister Poly- 
carpos Georghiades is accused of having 
planned the attempted assassination of 
Greek Premier George Papadopoulos last 
August 13. Georghiades denies the charge. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(See also Intl, Czechoslovak Crisis) 
Oct. 26—A new constitutional law is adopted 
by the National Assembly giving the Czechs 
and the Slovaks equality in a new federa- 
tion through direct elections to the new 
federal parliament. 


EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


Oct. 13—The former colony of Spanish 
Guinea becomes independent. The new 
President is Francisco Macias Nguema. 


FRANCE 


Oct. 3—Alain Poher, a conservative anti- 
Gaullist, is elected Senate president. 


Oct. 11—By a vote of 441 to 0, the French . 


National Assembly adopts a fundamental 
charter for university reform. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (East) 


Oct. 18—Reports reach West Germany of the 
movement of East German troops toward 
the Berlin border. 

Oct. 25—Reports from East Germany tell of 
the trials and conviction of university stu- 
dents who demonstrated against the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. Several of the 
defendants are children of prominent East 
German officials. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
A (West) 

Oct. 6—An offer to resume discussions with 
the U.S.S.R. on a peaceful understanding 

' in Europe is made by Chancellor Kurt- 
Georg Kiesinger; Talks had been broken 
off following the invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


He ordered the activi- . 
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Oct. 8—A meeting between Foreign Minister 
Willy Brandt and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko is held to explore the pos- 
sibilities of peaceful cooperation. 

Oct. 11—Brandt says that West Germany will 
wait for East European initiatives in seek- 
ing closer ties. 

Oct. 16—Dissolution of the West Berlin 
branch of the National Democratic party 
(N.P.D.), the right-wing West German 
party, is announced by its leader, Adolf 
von Thadden. The move is seen as an at- 
tempt to forestall action by the Allied gov- 
ernments and by East Germans. 

Oct. 27—For the first time, the new Commu- 
nist party will offer candidates in the fed- 
eral parliamentary elections next year. 

Oct. 28—Kiesinger arrives in Madrid for a 
2-day visit, the first by a head of a West 
European government since the Spanish 
Civil War. 


GREECE 


Oct. 3—Some 42 prisoners are released from 
detention on the islands of Leros and 
Yiaros by the Greek military government. 
More than 2,000 prisoners remain in cus- 
tody for “political crimes.” 


INDONESIA 


Oct. 29—The New York Times reports that 
the Indonesian government is continuing 
its drive against members of the Commu- 
nist party, outlawed in Indonesia. 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


Oct. 18—Final returns from a national refer- 
endum on. the question of abolishing pro- 
portional representation as a method of 
voting show overwhelming support for 
maintaining the system. The government, 
led by Prime Minister John M. Lynch, had 
urged the single vote system used in. the 
US. 


ISRAEL 
. (See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


5 JAPAN . 
Oct. 29—The resignation of the. foreign min- 
ister, Takeo Miki, is announced. He will 


run against Eisaku Sato, present Premier, 
for the leadership of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic party. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Oct. 29—The cabinet resigns in a dispute 
over state salaries. A new general election 
will be called. 


MALAYSIA 


Oct. 19—The Government announces that 
talks with the Philippines over the recon- 
ciliation of the Sabah dispute have been 
cancelled. f - 


MEXICO 


Oct. 1—Student leaders at the National Uni- 
versity say that despite government conces- 
sions they will not return to class until 
their demands for government and police 
reforms have been met. The students took 
possession of the university campus yester- 
day after federal troops moved out. Evac- 
uation of the troops was a major concession 
of the government. 

Oct. 2—Heavy fighting breaks out in a hous- 
ing project in Mexico City as federal troops 
and students resume the street battles which 
have been going on for two months. The 
official toll of the battle is 28 dead and 200 
wounded. But it is reliably reported that 
49 are dead, 500 have been wounded and 
1,500 persons have been jailed. 

Oct. 4—Anti-government student rallies are 
held in the northern cities of Monterrey 
and Aguascalientes to protest the police 
action in breaking up the student demon- 
stration in Mexico City the night of Octo- 
ber 2. Meanwhile, students in Mexico 
City vow to continue their protests in the 
face of a police warning that no mercy 
will be shown. 

Oct. 9—It is reported that two representa- 
tives of President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz met 
with leaders of the student protest move- 
ment yesterday to explore ways of organiz- 
ing negotiations to end the 10-week 
conflict between the students and the gov- 
ernment. Thé two government representa- 
tives are Jorge de la Vega Dominguez, head 
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of the Institute of Political, Economic and 
Social Studies of the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary party, and Andres Caso, personnel 
manager of the government-run Mexican 
Petroleum Corporation. 

Oct. 12—President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz pro- 
claims the opening of the XIX Olympiad 
at the Olympic Stadium in Mexico City. 


NIGERIA 


Oct. 1—Nigerian troops continue their drive 
toward the Biafran capital at Umuahia. 
Capture of the crossroads town of 
Okigwi is announced by Nigerian army 
leaders. 


PANAMA 


Oct. 1—Dr. Arnulfo Arias takes office as 
President of Panama for the third time as 
he is sworn into office before the National 
Assembly while thousands of his followers 
cheer outside the chamber. 

Oct. 12—Two national guard officers, Col- 
onel Bolivar Urrutia and Colonel José 
Maria Pinilla, form a junta to rule Panama 
following a coup last.night by the National 
Guard. 

In the Canal Zone, two miles from the 
Presidential Palace, President Arnulfo 
Arias meets with his cabinet and issues a 
statement that he will soon be back in 
office. It is the third time that Arias has 
been ousted as President. 

U.S. Secretary of State Rusk says the 
military overthrow of the Panamanian gov- 
ernment is of profound concern to the 
United States. 

Oct. 13—Arias, whose government was over- 
thrown on October 11, calls on his follow- 
ers to go into the streets and fight. 

Oct. 18—Meeting with the press, Provisional 
President José M. Pinilla reaffirms the de- 
sire of the junta for elections. He says 
that within a few days new justices.of the 
electoral tribunal will be named and they 
will plan for the elections. 


PERU ‘ 


Oct. 1—The government of Premier Osvaldo 
Hercelles resigns following a dispute over 
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the terms of a contract with an American 
oil company. President Belaunde Terry 
accepts the resignation of the four-month- 
` old Cabinet which has been- under attack 
from the Opposition and government legis- 
lators since August, 1968, when it signed 
a contract taking over the Brea and Pariñas 
oil fields from the American International 
Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of Stan- 

_ dard Oil of New Jersey, and placing them 
under control of the State Oil Board. Last 
week, the government agreed to revise the 
contract following allegations that the last 

” page, containing details of the payments 
to be made to the oil company, has disap- 
peared. 

Oct. 3—In a pre-dawn coup d’état, military 
leaders overthrow the government of 
President Fernando Belaunde Terry. Be- 
launde Terry is taken by plane to Buenos 
Aires and all 11 members of the new Cabi- 
net are under house arrest. The Cabinet 
had been sworn in only 14 hours before the 
coup. General Juan Velasco, Army Chief 
of Staff and President of the Joint Chiefs, 
is made head of the new military gov- 
ernment. 

Oct. 4—In a communiqué, Peru’s military 
leaders abrogate an agreement reached two 
months ago between President Belaunde 
Terry, who, has been deposed, and the 
International Petroleum Company. The 
agreement had given the Government title 
to the Company’s oil fields at La Brea- 
Parifias, but had reserved surface rights, 
equipment, sales and prospecting privileges 
for the company. 

Oct. 9—The military government takes pos- 
session of the $200-million oil field, refinery 
and related property of the International 
Petroleum Corporation. 

Oct. 18—Great Britain recognizes the Peru- 
vian military government. 


PHILIPPINES -` 
(See Malaysia) 
* . RHODESIA 
Oct." 13—Peace talks between Ian D. Smith, 


leader of the Rhodesian government, and 
British Prime Minister Harold Wilson end 
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without agreement. Smith takes British 
terms back to Rhodesia, but little hope -is 
held for their acceptance. 


SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 


Oct. 28—In response to Prime Minister Bal- 
thazar J. Vorster’s criticism of clergymen 
who use their pulpits to condemn the gov- 
ernment, it is reported that a group of 
South African clergymen have sent an open 
letter to Vorster affirming their intention 
to continue to oppose apartheid. 


SYRIA 


Oct. 29—President Nureddin al-Attassi re- 
places the premier, Yussef Zayen, and a 
number of other cabinet officers. The re- 
placements are largely army men. 


U.S.S.R., THE. 
(See also Intl, Czechoslovak Crisis) 


Oct. 11—Five Soviet citizens who protested 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia are con- 
victed by a Moscow court. Three are 
sentenced to exile for staging a protest in 
Red Square; two are given prison terms for 
displaying posters in front of the Kremlin. 

Oct. 26—Soyuz 3, piloted by Colonel Georgi 
Beregovoi, orbits the earth. This is the 
first Soviet manned space flight since April, 
1967, when a space flight ended in the 
death of Soviet astronaut Vladimir Ko- 
marov. 

Oct. 30—Soyuz 3 makes a successful soft 
landing. 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE 
(See also Rhodesia, Belgium) 


Oct. 26—The John F. Kennedy memorial at 
Runnymede is severely damaged by a bomb. 


UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 


Oct. 3—The New York City Housing ‘Authors 
ity withholds approval of building con- 
tracts because the construction firms will 
not guarantee jobs to Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. 

Oct. 5—The Urban Coalition of Newark es- 


tablishes a $1-million fund to provide loans 

- to businesses: established in slum areas. 

Oct. 7—An agreement is reached between 
the Elizabeth, N.J., Board of Education 
and 150 striking high school students. A 

. course in Negro history and: the hiring of 

‘more Negro teachers have been demanded. 

Oct. 11—The Board of Education of Mount 
Vernon, New York, seeks a reversal of a 
state Department of Education ruling re- 
quiring racial integration of -the public 
schools. The dispute has continued for 5 

` years. 

Tensions ease in Cleveland after Mayor 
Carl Stokes replaces the police chief and 

„announces a $17-million modernization 
fund for the police department. 

Oct. 12—Students at New York University 
occupy 2 buildings in protest over the Oc- 
tober 10 dismissal of John F. Hatchett, di- 
rector of the Martin Luther King Afro- 
American Student Center, after he called 
Richard Nixon and Hubert Humphrey 
“racist bastards.” 

Several New York City unions have 
agreed to upgrade Negro and Puerto Rican 
workers in order to secure city contracts, 
according to James Norton, director of the 

. city’s contract compliance division. 

Oct. 14—President James Hester of New 
York University tells students they may 
picket for Hatchett’s reinstatement but they 
must not bar other students from classes, 
_ A 3-judge federal court panel orders 19 
Alabama school districts to hasten school 
desegregation. 

Oct. 15—Vandalism breaks out at the up- 
town campus of New York University in 
the continuing student protest over the dis- 
‘missal of John Hatchett. 

Oct. 17—Students occupy President Hester’s 
office at New York University. 

Oct. 19—A year-long drive, financed by a 


$15,000 grant from the Justice Depart- 


ment, to recruit more Negroes into the 
state of Michigan’s police force has failed, 
according to officials of the drive. 

Oct..21—The Southern Regional Council re- 
ports the enrollment of 1 million new 
Negro voters in the South in 1968. 
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The Economy 


Oct. 9—The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces a 0.1 per cént increase in the un- 

` employment rate for September. This is 
said to be the normal, eee increase 
for the season. 

Oct. 15—The- Department of Commerce re- 
ports very little slowdown’in the expansion 
of the economy. A rise of $17.9-billion 
for the third quarter brings the annual rate 
of the gross national product to $870.8 
billion. l 

Oct. 20—The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 

“mates that jobs in industry and weekly 
wage rates have doubled since 1940; popu- 
lation has increased only 50 per cent in the 
same period. 

Oct. 28—The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that U.S. foreign trade showed the 
largest surplus of the year in September, 
1968, some $282 million, seasonably ad- 
justed. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Czechoslovak Crisis, 
War in Vietnam) 


Oct. 6—Secretary of State Dean Rusk meets 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Aage Gro- 
myko in ‘New York. 

Oct. 7—The State Department issues a state- 
ment regretting last Tuesday’s military coup 
d'état in Peru. (See Peru.) 

Oct. 9—President Lyndon B. Johnson tells 
the State Department to begin negotiations 
to sell supersonic jet Fen er to 
Israel. 

Oct. 10—Nathaniel Davis is named ambas- 
sador to Guatemala to succeed the late 
John Gordan Mein, who ‘was assassinated 
August 28, 1968. 

Oct. 12—A reaffirmation of U. S. support 
for West Berlin is made by Defense Secre- 
tary Clark Clifferd. 

McGeorge Bundy, former foreign’ policy 
advisor to Presidents Johnson and John F. 
Kennedy and a former “hawk” on Viet- 
nam, proposes a ‘troop . reduction and 
bombing halt in Vietnam. Bundy’ says his 
stand was correct at the time, but “we must 

_ begin to lift this burden from our lives,” 
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Oct. 14—State Department spokesmen re- 
buke deposed President Arnulfo Arias of 
Panama for his “call to arms.” Arias is 

_ a refugee in the Canal Zone. (See also 
Panama.) 

Oct. 25—Formal recognition is extended to 
‘the new military junta in Peru; foreign aid 
is still withheld. 


Government 
(See also Supreme Court) 


Oct. 1—The President signs a law establish- 
ing a 201,250-acre Flaming Gorge Na- 
tional Recreation Area on the Utah-Wyo- 
ming border. 

The House completes congressional ac- 
tion on legislation to remove from the fed- 
eral budget the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks for cooperatives, producing a 
technical reduction of $771 million in the 
federal budget. 

Oct. 2—The President signs 4 conservation 
bills: creating the 58,000-acre Redwood 
National Park; the North Cascades Na- 
tional Park, with 2 adjacent recreation 
areas and a wilderness area—an area cov- 
ering 1.1 million acres in all; a Wild Scenic 
Rivers System, naming all or parts of 8 
rivers; and a system of Scenic Trails pro- 
viding urban and rural trails, beginning 
with the Appalachian Trail in the Fast and 
the Pacific Coast Trail in the West. - 

Oct. 4—The Senate unanimously ratifies a 
treaty updating an international agreement 
of 1951 protecting the rights of refugees. 

The $51-million David D. Terry Dam is 

formally dedicated, the sixth of 17 projects 
to link the Mississippi River to Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma, one of the most expensive federal 
-public works projects in history. It is es- 
timated that by 1970 the Arkansas River 
navigation project will have cost $1.2 bil- 
lion. 

Oct. 7—The President signs an act authoriz- 
ing the Department of the Interior to set 
up experimental and demonstration plants 
for development of fish protein concen- 
trates. 

The President signs a $14.57-billion ap- 


propriation bill to finance the Department 
of Housing and -Urban Development and 
some independent agencies for fiscal 1969. 

Oct. 8—The Senate unanimously ratifies a 
treaty providing for the rescue and return 
of astronauts accidentally downed on for- 
‘eign soil, . 

Oct. 9—The President names a 7-member 
National Water Commission to spend 5_ 
years on a $5-million study of the nation’s 
water needs. 

Oct. 10—President Johnson says he will not 
name any other candidate for the office of 
Chief Justice of the United States, in view 
of the Senate refusal to ratify his nomina- 
tion of Associate Justice Abe Fortas for the 
post. (See also Supreme Court.) 

Oct. 11—Senate Majority Leader Mike. 
Mansfield (D. Mont.) announces the post- 
ponement of consideration of the nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty to the 91st Con- 
gress, despite an appeal from the President, 

Oct. 12—The President signs a law setting 
aside a 34-acre site in Washington to house 
foreign embassies, chanceries and interna- 
tional organizations, 

Oct. 14—Congress adjourns, after legislation 
to allow the 3 major presidential candi- 
dates free time for a televised debate is 
blocked by Republican filibuster in the 
House. The 91st Congress will convene 
January 3, 1969. 

Oct. 15—The President signs a $576-million 
health services bill, including provision for 
a federal program for treating alcoholics 
and an extension of medical aid to-migrant 
workers, 

The Federal Reserve Board publishes 60 
pages of suggested regulations to adminis- 
ter the Truth-in-Lending Act. 

Oct. 16—The President signs a $7.3-billion 
higher education bill authorizing funds for 
higher education, including a $3.1-billion 

- authorization of grants and loans for con- 
struction of new college and university 
buildings, and a $1.87-billion authorization 
for government loans, federal scholarships 
and insured loans for college students. ` 

He also signs a $3-billion, 3-year voca- 

tional education bill. + i 


Oct. 17~-Administration officials estimate 
total federal spending for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, at $186 billion. 

Oct. 18—The President signs a bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to establish a radiation-control 
program for electronic products, to pro- 
tect consumers against radiation from color 
television, and other electronic devices. 

Oct. 22—The President signs gun control leg- 
islation effective December 16 forbidding 
the interstate mail-order sale of rifles, shot- 
guns and ammunition; banning over-the- 
counter sales of firearms to most out-of- 
state residents; banning sales of rifles and 
shotguns to persons under 18 and of hand- 
guns to persons under 21; and forbidding 
firearms sales to convicted felons, fugitives, 
drug addicts and mental defectives. 

Oct. 23—The President signs legislation ex- 
tending educational benefits to some wid- 
ows of servicemen and broadening educa- 
tional benefits for veterans, allowing vet- 
erans to receive 4 years of college for 2 
years of service. 

Oct, 25—The President signs legislation ex- 
tending for 3 years a federal program to 
train workers in new or improved job 
skills; the program was first established in 
1962. 

Oct. 28—Joseph Cooper, chairman of the 
political science department at Rice Uni- 
versity, anonunces that after leaving office 
next January, President Johnson will teach 
a series of seminars at Rice. 

The White House announces that Rob- 
ert W. Komer, head of the U.S. pacifica- 
tion program in Vietnam, has been named 
ambassador to Turkey. 


Labor 


Oct. 1—A new 3-year contract is ratified by 
workers at the Boeing Company airplane 
plants, averting a threatened strike. 

Police, firemen and sanitation workers 
in New York City postpone a threatened 
slowdown as Šrthur J. Goldberg offers to 
mediate their pay. disputes with the city. 
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Oct. 3—The administration of Columbia 
University agrees to hold a union election 
to determine representation for non- 
academic employees. This was one of the 
points at issue in the student demonstra- 
tions last spring. 

Oct. 4—A court injunction under the Taft- 
Hartley Law ends a 1-day strike by the 
International Longshoremen’s Association. 
Wage rates are the issue in dispute. 

Oct. 12—New York City’s uniformed forces 
agree to new contracts. ‘The contracts 
must be ratified by the members. 

Oct. 14—The Policemen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation rejects the contract offered by the 
city and approved by union officers. 

The United Federation of Teachers goes 
on strike for the third time in 6 weeks be- 
cause of failure to resolve the continuing 
issue of local control of schools in the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville section of Brook- 
lyn. (See U.S. Labor, September 9 and 
29, Current History, November, 1968, p. 
319.) ; 

Oct. 15—A contract is signed by the United 
Mine Workers ending a strike that began 
October 9. 

Oct. 20—N.Y. police start to “call in sick” in 
a slowdown protesting the city’s refusal to 
make a new contract offer. 

Oct. 22—Firemen join in the police protest 
by refusing to perform any but emergency 
jobs in New York. 

Oct. 25—Police and fire union leaders in New 
York City defy a court order and tell their 
men to continue their slowdown. 

Oct. 26—N.Y. police end their slowdown in 
response to a court order. 

Oct. 28—Firemen join the New York City 
police in resuming a full work schedule. 
They agree to reconsider the original con- 
tract offer. 


Oct. 31—The New York City school strike 


continues. 


Military . 

Oct. 2—Demobilization of the 16,000 Air 
National Guardsmen mobilized after the 
Pueblo incident will be completed by June 
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30,1969, according to the Defense pa ca 

- ment. : 

Oct. 14—Second tours of duty in Vietnam 
are announced for 24,000 soldiers and 
marines. 

Oct. 21—It is announced in Washington that 
a cutback in production of F-111 planes is 
being studied by the Defense Department. 


Oct. 31—The Navy announces that parts of - 


the nuclear submarine Scorpion have been 
located 10,000 feet below the Atlantic sur- 
face off the Azores, after a 5-month search. 


Politics 


Oct. 1--Former Vice President Richard 
Nixon, Republican candidate for President, 
promises to end “heavy handed bureau- 

. cratic regulation” of the securities industry 
if he is elected. His statement was sent to 
leaders of the securities industry but has 
not been made public by Nixon. 


- Oct. 3—Former Alabama Governor George 


Wallace, American Independent party 
candidate for President, selects General 
Curtis LeMay, retired Air Force Chief of 
Staff, as his vice-presidential running mate. 


Oct. 4—Vice President Hubert Humphrey, 


Democratic candidate for President, pro- 
poses that the federal government turn 
back some of its tax revenues to the states 
and communities to give them more flexi- 
bility in solving their problems. 

Oct. 15—George Wallace is placed on the 
ballot in Ohio by a ruling of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

Oct. 16—The Michigan Attorney General 
rules that Minnesota Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, unsuccessful candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President, can- 
not be placed on the Michigan ballot. 

Oct. 17—Nixon backs a bombing pause in 
Vietnam if it will not cost American lives. 

The New York State Court of Appeals 
rules that Senator McCarthy’s name should 
be removed from the New York ballot. 

Oct. 18--The vice-presidential candidate on 
tht Democratic ticket, Edmund S. Muskie, 

- Senator from Maine, urges the Senate to 
ratify the treaty to stop the spread of nu- 
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clear weapons as its first order of business _' 


in January, 1969. 


Oct. 19—Nixon recommends a multilateral . 


Asian security pact. 


General LeMay claims the curb in ` 


bombing in North Vietnam is costing 
American lives. He is contradicted by an 
aide to General Creighton Abrams, U.S. 
Commander in Vietnam. 

Oct. 21—Nixon urges federal aid for private’ 
schools, 

Oct. 24—Nixon pledges to restore arms supe 
riority over the U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 26—Nixon pledges to seek a curb on the! 
arms race. 

` action to criticism of his statement of Oc- 
tober 24. 


Governor of Maryland Spiro Agnew,’ / 
candidate, : | 


Republican vice-presidential 


This statement is seen as a re- | 


‘ 
È 


calls for a crackdown on student protesters?‘ 


Oct. 28—Humphrey opens a motor tour of 


Ohio; he warns that the Republican party | 
was responsible for 3 recessions. and. large- -| 
scale unemployment during the Eisenhower , 


Administration. 


Oct. 29—Senator McCarthy announces he“ 


will vote for Hurnphrey for President. 


Science and Space 


\' 





Oct. 11—The Apollo 7 is launched success 
fully for a 3-man, 11-day flight that is - 


viewed as a prelude to a U.S. mission to 
land a man on the moon. 


Oct. 22—The Apollo 7 astronauts land in the : 


Atlantic Ocean ‘after a successful i day 
earth orbiting flight. i 


Supreme Court 
(See also Government) 


Oct. 2—Associate Justice of the Supreme 4 
Court Abe Fortas asks President Johnson `“ 
to withdraw his nomination for Chief Jus- 


I te 


tice “to end the destructive and extremé ` 


assaults upon the Court.” 


Senate action “historically and constitu- 
2 
(Continued on page 384) 


President John- « : 
son, agreeing to the withdrawal, calls the { 


1 


gies fost * 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 380) 


_ tionally tragic.” The President’s nomina- 
tion of Judge Homer Thornberry to suc- 
ceed Associate Justice Fortas is automatic- 
ally withdrawn. 

Oct. 7—The Supreme Court begins its 179th 
year, with Earl Warren still serving as 
Chief Justice. 

In a 1-sentence order, the Court rejects 
the protests of 256 Army reservists who 
have claimed they were being sent to Viet- 
nam illegally. 

Oct. 19—The state of Alabama must put 
racially integrated candidates representing 
the new National Democratic party of Ala- 
bama and opposed to George C. Wallace 
on the slate for the election on November 5, 
according to an unsigned order by the 
Court. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


Oct. 5—General Duong Van Minh, leader of 
the 1963 coup that overthrew President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, returns from a 4-year 
exile. 

Oct. 9—A South Vietnamese government 
spokesman reports that a number of South 
Vietnamese marine and army officers have 
been arrested for their role in an abortive 
coup against the government of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. 

Oct. 10—President Thieu, in a television- 
radio broadcast, tells the nation that there 

` has not been an attempted coup. 

Oct. 17—The first South Vietnamese Su- 
preme Court, composed of 9 men, is elected 
by the National Assembly. 


-À YEMEN 


Oct. 24—It is reported that Republican and 
royalist elements are fighting around Sana, 
tha, capital, and in the mountain heights 
ntarby. The battle supposedly began 10 
days ago when a royalist force appeared 
close to Sana. 


CPYRRENT HISTORY, DECEMBER, 1968 os y 


YUGOSLAVIA 


-Oct. 17—U.S. Under Secretary of State 


Nicholas deB. Katzenbach arrives in Bel“ 
grade for a 2-day visit. i 
Oct. 18—Katzenbach confers with Presi- ` ` 
dent Tito. s 
Oct. 20—President Tito, addressing a crowd 
of 100,000 persons in Leskovac, attacks 
Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia and ` 
declares that Yugoslavia will defend herself .. 
if necessary against such Communist inter- $ 
vention. 7 


URBAN PUBLIC SCHOOL $ 
SYSTEMS oa 


(Continued from page 369) ty 


unity of shared citizenship within the same: 
urban community. Developing more effec- * 
tive community participation in the control ~ 
of public education can be a boon or a bust, :; 
depending on the end goals and the means, 
employed for attaining them. 

The deteriorating condition of America’s 
central cities and the plight of public educa- : 
tion, which is both a contributing cause to‘ 
and a consequence of this worsening situation, : 
are the nation’s most critical problems. As | 
the Commission on Civil Disorders warned, . 
continuing economic and social decay “in the 
racial ghetto and the resulting discontent and 
disruption threaten democratic values funda- « 
mental to our progress as a free society.”” + 
In the past, America’s public schools have “ 
always played a leadership role in the nation’s | 
development. There are those who believe $ 
that the schools can contribute again, if new `` 
forms and new structures are tried and if the . 
schools do not cling to a nostalgic past which 
is no longer effective. 


12 National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis-:. 
orders, of, cit., p. 410. 
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